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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. McIntire, do you desire recognition ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I first want to say that back in the days when I was 
doing some appraisal work, I first became familiar with some of your 
work in connection with the Rural Appraisal Association of America. 

And I want the record to show that so far as I am concerned, I think 
that your background in agriculture amply and eminently qualifies 
you to appear before this committee and to extend to this committee 
your best thoughts of what is in the interests of the American farmer. 

And, certainly, there is no one more completely conversant with 
American agriculture in all of the regions of the United States, and 
certainly I am very happy that this committee has the honor of having 
you before it in order that it may have your counsel and the benefit of 
your broad experience in American agriculture. 

I, too, come from the farm and have had some experience but I am 
a freshman in the legislative field. However, I want the record to 
show that this committee is honored to have your presence at any time. 
And I hope that the proceedings of the committee will always reflect 
the respect that we have for you as an individual and for the high 
office which you hold. 

Out of your experience in agriculture, I am sure that you can draw 

n some of its unique circumstances, particularly as they relate to 
Nerthetas agriculture. I have looked over the proposals relative to 
the soil bank, both the acreage reserve and the conservation reserve. 
And I would like to take a few moments to ask a few questions and get 
your vary valuable opinion on just how this program as proposed will 

fit into the agriculture of the Northeast—and let me say that I am 
thinking of the Northeast, although 8 am it is not exactly right—in 
terms of that area, including Virginia, West Virginia, eastern Ohio, 

New York and New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. It seems to me that within that area, over the many, many 
years, there has been a sifting out of land in areas that were formerly 
in tillage into what are now in forest, so that the best land in that area 
has already been sifted out and segregated, and it is today the land 
which is essentially in cultivated crops or in segregative cover of grass 
and things of that sort. 

So, coming over to the bill which Mr. Hill put in—do you have it in 
front of you, Mr. Morse? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, CSS; C. T. COFFMAN, 
ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; ORRIS V. WELLS, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AMS; K. L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, CREDIT SERV- 
ICES; NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AMS; AND MARTIN D. GARBER, AMS, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. On page 8, in relation to the conservation reserve, on 
line 2, it states: 

“Under this provision”—provision one—“it shall be land which is 
designated acreage of cultivated cropland.” 

In the Senate bill, S. 3183, on page 16, this comparable provision, on 
line 17, and it is in the section of the bill which is comparable, it says: 
“The acreage used for the production of agriculture commodities.” 

Our chairman has mentioned many times, and he is so correct in 
his statement, that his interests are in all agricultural producers of the 
country, and I am sure that the Department has an interest and re- 
sponsibility to all agricultural producers. But as you see the soil bank 
provisions in these bills, are not they substantially directed in their 
application to the basic producers of the basic commodity group, and 
do you think that full equity is provided for the other areas in the 
provisions of these bills and by full equity—I mean their full right, 
perhaps, to participate in this program ? 


Mr. Morse. First of all, Mr. Congressman, I want to express ap- 
preciation for what you said about ee I assure you and 


the committee that it is my desire to be as helpful as possible to this 
a and any committee in Congress that requests me to come 
ore it. 

Turning to the question that you have asked; it is true that the sur- 
pluses that create the problem have been built up in the basic crops, 
the six designated basic crops, and particularly cotton, wheat, and 
corn. 

And, therefore, this bill, the soil bank portions of it that attack 
directly the surplus problem, would have its primary impact on the 
reduction of these surplus basic commodities. 

The conservation reserve, particularly, we have felt would have 
very broad application. There would be great interest in the North- 
east, in this aspect of the soil bank, and it would go far in contributing 
towards equitable treatment across the country. In the area that you 
have described—are States where very little of the cash income of 
farmers come from basic crops. Some of them get 1 percent or 3 or 4 
or 5 percent of their income from the basic commodities. 

The conservation reserve, the way it could be operated, would be 
articularly helpful in the Eastern States and to the farmers of such 
tates. Forestry is of great concern in all of the Northeastern States. 

There is land on which the farmers would like to grow trees. Under 
this program they would be given assistance, not only in getting the 
trees established, but would also be compensated for the loss of income 
while the trees were being established. 
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Mr. McIname. May I take that point right there, Mr. Secretary ? 
In the Hill bill it says that only such land as can be specifically desig- 
nated as acreage of cultivated cropland is eligible for conservation 
reserve. 

As I mentioned, for generations the land in this area that I de- 
scribed has been in the process of moving into forest land, that land 
which has not been able to compete, and today we stand with that eco- 
nomic factor, it having been at play for many, many years. Today 
only the best of our tillage in this area remains in cropland. 

If the designation is left, acreage of cropland, how is it going to 
be ible to move any of this land into the conservation reserve ? 

r. Morse. It is probable that the better land, especially in the val- 
leys where dairying is highly developed would not move into this 
conservation reserve. 

However, there are instances where there are fields of rather low 
productivity that are in cultivation, that we believe farmers would 
want to move into timber or grass cover. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you not say, Mr. Morse, though, that over a 
period of years those areas which are not as desirable economically in 
the rotation have already moved out of cultivated lands and into grass- 
lands, lands from which hay is cut or smooth land pasture, or it has 
been abandoned into idle land? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, there has been a strong tendency in that direction, 
certainly. It was because of the situation that you have in the North- 
east that a change in language was put into the Senate bill. 

The Senate committee put a parenthetical statement in after 
“crops”—“including crops such as timothy hay, alfalfa and clover 
which do not require annual tillage.” 

It has been our understanding that the reference is to rotation hay 
crops. Such lands would under the Senate version, as it was reported 
out of the committee, be eligible. 

We would deal with that administratively, if given latitude to deal 
with it. I think we could manage if such land was recognized and 
treated as cropland under the program. It would permit us to work 
with farmers in retiring some such land from crop use. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that interpretation could be made 
administratively sufficiently broad to take in the areas that I referred 
to that have moved out of cropland or have moved out of tillage and 
over into grassland, from which a crop of hay has not been harvested 
or which is not smooth land pasture? 

Do you think those marginal areas can be brought into a conserva- 
tion reserve program ? 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure that under this language the program 
would extend to such land. It would not be in rotation hay. We 
would still have, of course, the regular ACP program. The two 
would have to be worked together, the soil bei program and the 
ACP program. 

We would hope, in administering the ACP program, to help farm- 
ers establish trees or grass on the areas which would not qualify under 
this program. 

Mr. cIntire. There is a very substantial difference, Mr. Secre- 
tary, between the ACP program and the conservation program in that 
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the ACP program provides no carrying charges. There is no carry- 
ing a 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. And—— 

Mr. Morse. That would be a substantial difference. 

Mr. McIntire. It seems to me there is a substantial inequity in this 
legislation when for all practical purposes we are foreclosing the ty 
of a program which is referred to in legislation itself, and that is, the 
encouragement of forest planting. 

For the life of me I cannot see how this language can be adminis- 
tratively interpreted to cover the situations in the Northeast, which 
are available—the land which is available for reforestration. 

Mr. Morsz. The report of the Senate bill has been called to my 
attention : 

The Secretary would, however, have discretion in determining the type of 
land to be designated in connection with particular contracts and in making such 
determinations he could consider the needs of the various crop producing regions 
of the country. 

So there is an indication in the report of what is intended if this is 
enacted into law. The legislative history would indicate that it was 
the intention that the Secretary would have the discretion necessary 
to adapt this program to regions. 

I do not suppose it is possible under these Government programs 
to do equity in all instance. In practically every area of the United 
States that I am familiar with, there has been some transition in land 
use taking place. There would be instances in other parts of the 
country where land that has already been making the transition would 
be excluded from the program. 

However, if we can get the surpluses worked down and the markets 
freed of these overhanging depressing influences, it will reflect to the 
benefit of farmers in all parts of the country. I am sure it will benefit 
the people in the sections to which you refer. 

Mr. McIntire. Could you give a specific illustration of how you 
think it will reflect ? ; ; 

Mr. Morse. The no grazing provision on land put into either of 
these classifications, acreage reserve or conservation reserve, is an 
example. Dairy men along with livestock farmers have been very 
much concerned that no grazing be allowed under the program. 

To the extent that land is kept out of eines to dairy produc- 
tion and livestock production increases, it would have a stabilizing 
effect on the dairy industry. 

As you know from 35 to 40 per cent of the beef that we consume in 
this country comes from dairy herds. The dairyman has an interest 
in the level and strength of the beef market. Therefore, to the extent 
that land is drawn not only out of crop production, that is tending to 
increase meat supplies, but also is not used for grazing while in these 
reserves, it would help stabilize and strengthen the market for the 
beef which dairymen are selling. 

Now, those are two instances in which I think there would be a very 
real interest. 

Mr. McIntire. On the other hand, while the Northeast is very much 
interested in a prosperous agriculture in other areas, this program as 
it accomplishes its objectives will shorten the feed supplies and prob- 
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ably strengthen the price of feed which is purchased in huge quantities 
inthe Northeast. Is that not right? 

Mr. Morss. There would be a tendency in that direction, yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntime. Just one other point. 

Mr. Morse. May I interrupt? 

Mr. McIntie. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Morsr. You have already brought out the point—I think, the 
discussion has certainly—that these States, most of them, to which you 
have referred, have not been getting the direct influence of price sup- 
port under the basic commodities. So you haven’t the same treatment 
as the other sections of the country where they grow the basic crops 
in large quantities. 

Mr. McIntire. We have not had the same treatment. And by the 
same token we fee] that we do not want always to be left out. 

Mr. Morse. Since this is a program to get at the problems that have 
developed in connection with the basic crops, I think any limitation of 
the way the program would operate, would tend to follow the pattern 
which has existed in the past. I don’t know how we can fully over- 
come the inequities. 

Mr. McIntire. That is the very thing that disturbs me. There is 
one other point, the acreage reserve, however, is predicated, as I under- 
stand it, primarily on the problem of surpluses. 

Of course, there are surpluses of different categories. One of them 
might be the surplus which is the result of loans on basic commodities, 
and it is that surplus which is in Government storage. 

There is the other problem of surplus which is just as real to the 


producers of the commodity and that is the surplus which may be 
overhanging the current market, the problem of surpluses as they 
have had to be contended with on the part of those producers over 
the period of neo 


Is it your thought that the acreage reserve, a part of this program, 
is of such a nature that it would not be reasonable, if it might be 
expanded to cover other commodities, other than those of the basic 
commodity group? In connection with title ITI, where you are active 
in price support activities, on feed grains, you do, do you not, establish 
production goals each year as guides to the producer of that com- 
modity ¢ 

Mr. Monrsz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McInrime. Is it not possible that some legislative provisions 
could be made here, and some administrative framework built which 
would make the producers of those commodities whenever they are in 
surplus and whenever you are asking producers of those commodities 
for reduction in acreage—it seems to me it is an obvious fact they are 
in surplus—that those producers on a year to year basis participate in 
the acreage reserve for just the same reason that the device is designed 
for the producers of the basic commodity ? 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure that I have followed you all the way on 
your statement. q 

Mr. McIntire. Let me put it more briefly, then. My understanding 
of the acreage reserve is this, that it is designed, that is, one of its 
objectives is to attack or to get at the problem of surpluses in a certain 
group of commodities. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 
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Mr. McIntire. Fundamentally, the basic commodity group? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntime. In title ILI of the act, you have other commodities 
in which you have an area of price support activity and legislative 
right in commodities in which you are not engaging in price support 
activities. 

And included in those commodities are some that are under price 
supports and some that are not, but you do establish production goals 
as guides to the producers of some commodities, whenever those com- 
modities are in surplus or whenever the Department is recommending 
a reduction in acreage of those commodities. Is it not equitable, in 
view of the fact that your acreage reserve is predicated on dealing 
with the surplus problem, to provide in this legislation the authority 
to permit the department to extend on an annual basis the provisions 
of the acreage reserve to the producers of those commodities? Is it 
not just as equitable to do that as it is to the basic group ? 

Mr. Morse. You mean enforced limitations of the planting of these 
other crops? 

Mr. McIntire. No, the program is voluntary. 

Mr. Morsez. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. I mean, do we foreclose under the same concept of 
dealing with a surplus situation—do we foreclose to producers of com- 
modities that are in surplus but outside of the basic group—do we 
foreclose to them the opportunity to participate annually in an acreage 
reserve program ¢ 

Mr. Morss. That is a concept that we have not dealt with directly. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate the reason why you have not. because 
your problem immediately in front of you is surplus of basics. 

Mr. Morsz. That is right. 

Mr. McIntme. But I am searching for an equitable piece of legis- 
ation. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not 
trying to compromise the objective in dealing with the problem that 
you have confronting you. But I do think that every piece of legisla- 
tion before this committee is challenged on the basis of equity to all 
producers in the country. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. That is the proposition that I am presenting to you. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I am sure that any piece of legislation ought to be 
looked at in terms of equity among farmers. We would like to examine 
what you have suggested. 

Of course, under the conservation reserve section we could work with 
that problem. The acreage reserve is an attack directly on working 
down stored commodities. Where we have large canes there is a 
limitation on the acres that can be planted. I am not sure that I 
would seen off-hand just how we might get at the problem you 
present. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me say this, Mr. Secretary, I appreciate that 
the machinery is not so readily available to do this with, and I do not 
look upon the acreage reserve provision of the bill or the conservation 
reserves to be as temporary as might be presumed, because during my 
brief experience with Government, I have found that very few things 
become temporary in this field. 
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And I think that we are designing here what might be a more perma- 
nent vehicle of managing supplies than has been available in the law 
through the sheer method of cutting down acreage. And we always 
have this confllict. 

Just a moment, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. Will you yield? 

Mr. McIntirz. What is an adequate supply for this country, the 
producers of our commodities are always going to feel, is a constant 

roblem, and not a current one. It has been with us ever since we have 
iad a nation. We always have the problem of what is an adequate 
supply and the eee are always interested in the available sup- 
ples being little shorter than the adequate supply in the terms of 
the consumer, because there is a beneficial price iferential in there, 
in those situations. 

It seems to me that this legislation is likely to become more perma- 
nent than we presume it to be at the moment because it is a new tool 
by which we manage the supplies of this country, and we are attack- 
ing. an immediate problem. 

ut we are going to have certain degrees of this problem with us 
almost all of the time, and we are not going to back away from this tool 
if we find it is effective in sustaining a price to the farmer which the 
farmer thinks. is somewhat an equitable price. 

Now, in view of the fact that it is more likely to be a permanent vehi- 
cle than it is to be a temporary vehicle, if it works, than my interest is, 
why do we foreclose to the producers of other commodities the oppor- 
tunity to adjust their acreage through the vehicle of the acreage 


reserve reserving it solely for the basic commodit; oup ? 
ry g y y group 
0 


Mr. RSE. We would be greatly disappointed if this acreage 
reserve proved more than a temporary method of getting surpluses 
down to manageable quantities. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me make a point there, if I may, Mr. Morse. 

I can agree with you there because at the moment your objective, if 
I understand it, is surpluses in warehouses. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntme. Just as soon as those surpluses in the warehouses 
are down to a manageable quantity, we still have the problem of price 
relationship at the farm. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And the vehicle if it works to unload warehouses 
could well be an annual vehicle by which wou would attempt to keep 
supplies in balance with demand. It is my concern that, in transfer- 
ring over to a different vehicle, we do not foreclose on other producers 
in this particular category. 

Mr. ae: Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Drxon. Do I not have a right? 

Mr. McIntire. I will yield to Dr. Dixon for just a moment. 

Mr. Horr. Very well. 

Mr. Drxon. I should like very much to emphasize the importance of 
what the gentleman from Maine has just brought out. There has 
been no more vital problem brought out here in all of our hours of 
hearings. 

When and if I can get a little time, I want to say something about 
it to represent the needs of the people whom I represent. 
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We have spent practically all of the hearings upon the basic crops; 
not that I sn to take any emphasis fro ya but I do not think 
it is a problem of either or, it is a problem of one and the other. It 
is the problem of the basics and diversified crops, and your livestock. 
And the basics have received practically most of the supports and the 
others are on their own, much to the detriment of the latter. The 
diverted acres from basic crops are ruining the other fields of agricul- 
ture, and putting them out of balance. 

There has been very little said from that side on all of the heari 
except what the gentleman from Maine has brought out. I would 
certainly like to fortify what he said and open up this field much 
wider. 

Why is the soil bank confined entirely to basics? And why is the 
conservation reserve restricted so narrowly that it cannot help other 
crops ¢ 

We are reaching the point now “where the Swiss cheese has all of 
the ventilation and the limburger needs it.” 

I certainly commend the gentleman from Maine in presenting one 
other side of the picture, the side of your diversified farmers, your 
livestock people and all of those that need some consideration along 
with the basics. 

Mr. MoInttre. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hors. I simply wanted to see if I understood the gentleman 
from Maine correctly. I am not at all in disagreement with what he 
said of the need for considering other commodities in this connection. 
I rather agree with him that this soil program probably is not a tem- 
porary thing. 

I wanted to ask him if I was correct in my understanding, perhaps, 
of what he had in mind. 

Is it that you think perhaps we are shifting now in our efforts to 
deal with surpluses from a compulsory to an incentive type of method, 
and that there are wider fields of application for the incentive type 
of program than there would be for the compulsory type of program. 

If so, I think the gentleman may be right. Certainly, an incentive 
program would work, I think, in many cases with the nonbasic com- 
modities, when a compulsory program would not be practical at all. 

Mr. McIntire. May I say, Mr. Hope, I think you understand ex- 
actly what has been going through my mind as to the eventuality of 
some of the things which we are considering very seriously here, that 
the problem has been a perpetual one of bringing agriculture produc- 
tion into line in a peacetime economy at such a level as to return to 
farmers what is seemingly and quite obviously a fair share of the 
economy. 

I am sure we all pray for peace, and that this problem, although it 
is generated in ye parm. is one that we certainly want to deal with 
in the framework of peacetime, 

But I think that until you draw out of production, which is the 
objective of this legislation, sufficient land to bring the production 
and consumption into appropriate balance, we will continue to have 


the imbalance and that any vehicle that works in that field is likely 
to have sufficient support to make it more of a permanent vehicle than 
may be envisioned at this particular time. 
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And if it works as you say, Mr. Hope, then it is just as applicable 
to producers of other commodities as it is to the basic group. 

Mr. Morssz. Certainly the conservation reserve would be used to get 
at not only the acres that have been diverted out of the basic commodi- 
ties, but other acres that are contributing to the surplus which you 
are discussing. That is projected as a rather long-term program and 
would definitely contribute to the future productive capacity which 
at some point down the road we are going to need in this country. 

The akan very clearly we would be concerned about, if it is more 
than a temporary tool to get in balance and work the production 
down to the outlets available. 

How these factors will eventually balance out is yet to be seen. We 
have been losing about a million acres a year of farmland. This soil- 
bank approach would take other acres out of production. With pop- 
ulation increasing, we should be working toward more balance than 
we have had and I am sure that this proposed soil bank will speed 
us to the balance that is needed. 

Mr. McInrire. I am sure that it will, too. 

Mr. Morse. After some experience with it I think we can al] then, 
here in committee and in Congress and all of us, look at how it can 
be made more eflective as we operate the program. There may be 
features that should become more permanent than we now visualize. 
We will all be interested in watching it and looking at the costs and 
the problems involved in the light of its possible future use. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think Mr. McIntire has kind of taken up one of 
the same subjects that I wanted to talk to you about. 

As I have listened to the testimony the last few days it has been in 
regard to the basics. 

I am wondering what the dairy farmer of Wisconsin and probably 
most of Minnesota can expect from this program. I do not think 
outside of Wisconsin that they can come under the acreage reserve of 
the soil bank. I believe both names mean the same program, the soil 
bank and conservation aeres. 

Mr. Morse. Well, the conservation 

Mr. Jonson. Conservation reserve is the other. 

Mr. Morse. That is a part of the soil bank. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Morse. There are two phases of it, the acreage reserve and the 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. Jonnson. As the program has been presented to us, am I right 
in that assumption, that most of the Wisconsin and Minnesota farmers 
will not come under that part of the soil bank known as acreage 
reserve ? 

Mr. Morse. There would be quite extensive participation in the con- 
servation reserve. When you get into—— 

Mr. Jounson. But not in the acreage reserve ? 

Mr. Morse. Conservation reserve is a part of the soil bank program. 

Mr. Jounson. I mean the acreage reserve as you referred to it and 
as I have been thinking of it in the program that the basics will par- 
ticipate in mainly. 

Mr. Morss. Yes; in the areas in which you are growing corn, that 
is your southern counties, particularly. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. If a program is provided such as we have been dis- 
cussing here—— 

Mr. Jounson. They will be able to come under it. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We would anticipate that they would come under 
the acreage reserve section of the soil bank and in a way that would 
have a direct appeal to farmers. 

Mr. Jonnson. Then as I take it, I am afraid my district, outside of 
a few areas, will have to go into conservation reserve. The area I 
represent is western Wisconsin, central western Wisconsin. 

Mr. Morse. I would think that they would have an interest in both 
parts of the soil bank, but perhaps most interest in the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. The question I am getting through the mail—I have 
not had too many of them, but a few—are interested and they want 
to know how much per acre they will receive. 

You set up in your statement here several examples. Which one 
would you think would come the closest to the area which I represent ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Well, here is an example on page 12. “Farm in the 
Corn Belt.” You would be in the Corn Belt or in the edge of the 
Corn Belt, border of the Corn Belt area. This example would tend 
to reflect the conservation reserve. 

Under the acreage reserve, here is a Minnesota case, on page 9, for 
corn. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that not southern Minnesota ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; Blue Earth County. 

Mr. Jounson. That particular county is higher than Marshall 
County in Iowa. 

Mr. Morse. No. 

Mr. Jounson. Or about the same. 

Mr. Morse. A little bit under. But that illustration can be caleu- 
lated through at whatever level the corn yields would be in your 
counties. 

Mr. Jounson. The idea has come to me as I have listened for the 
last few days, and the conflict that there seems to be between the differ- 
ent basic areas, could not you accomplish the same thing by having 
your conservation reserve and raise the price according to the quality 
of the land ? 

Mr. Morse. Not having two phases to the program ? 

Mr. Jounson. Just have the one phase. The idea as I have listened 
for the last few days to the testimony, there seems to be most of the 
discussion is over what the different basics will receive. 

I am wondering if you cannot accomplish the same purpose by ex- 

anding the conservation reserve and just having the one program and 
etting any farmer who wants to, come under the program if you are 
going to pay him according to the value of his land, if you cannot ac- 
complish the same purpose in that way. 

If you get a farmer to take oats or barley out of production, you are 
going to lower the amount of feed grain that is available, and while 
it may take more bushels to produce 100 pounds of pork it will produce 
pork and beef. And you can accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. Morse. We have felt there ought to be clear recognition of the 
fact that the acreage reserve is a reduction below the allotments in 
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the case of the crops where we have acreage allotments and also market- 
ing quotas. 

r. JounsoN. The cotton farmer can come in under the price per 
acre if it was high enough, could he not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. We would get into the conservation reserve some of the 
less productive corn and cotton land. 

The Cuatrrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

The Crairman. Do I understand that this proposal of yours does 
not provide for what Mr. Johnson has in mind? You mean a man 
can take his land out of corn or wheat and put it into barley and oats 
and still contribute to the grain supply, or do you mean to say that 
2 man now growing barley and oats who wants to go into the program 
will not be permitted to go into it ? 

Mr. Jounson. He will have to come under what they call the con- 
servation reserve acres. The highest payment on that is $20 an acre, 
whereas in the basic program they go as high or, I think, pretty close 
to$50anacre. Is that not right? 

The Cuarrman. You could put it into corn, could you not? 

Mr. Jounson. There they don’t have a long enough year, or season. 

Mr. Morsre. We would be wanting to get clearly the land needing 
conservation into the conservation reserve. If you go too far in the 
compensation offered, you might attract land not seriously in need of 
conservation into this longer term program. 

Mr. Jonnson. But the county committee will know land values will 
they not—they are not going to pay a man too much for land that he 
is panies into the reserve. 

ould it not be better to take two acres of poor land and put it into 
the reserve, than to take one acre of good land f° 

Mr. Morse. Under the conservation reserve we would definitely 
want and expect to get land that needs conservation. 

Mr. Jonnson. You see my point? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. You could accomplish the same purpose in the con- 
versation reserve that you are trying to accomplish in the other. 

Mr. Morse. The conservation is a part of the soil bank. 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand. 

Mr. Morse. But under the acreage reserve section of it, we would 
get a positive and definite reduction of the cotton or corn or wheat 
because we would be taking out of production land that is now in these 
crops. We are at the minimum acreage provided by law. In the 
case of three of the crops that are named, cotton, wheat and rice, the 
pen is to get acreage allotment land into the program to con- 
tribute directly to the reduction of the surpluses of these commodities. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you yield again ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

The Cuareman. If I understand, under your program a man in the 
corn area would accept the Government’s money and reduce his acre- 
age of corn, and turn right around and put that same acreage into 
some competing grain crop. 

Mr. JonHnson. No, no. 

Mr. Morsr, No, no. 

The Cuatrman. Not that same land but some other land. There is 
no restriction on his increasing oats and barley. 

74560—56—pt. 2——2 
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Mr. Morse. He would be required to decrease his crop land. 

The Cuarrman. Not his crop land, no. But he could take some 
pasture land and plow it up. 

Mr. Morsz. No, sir. No, sir, not under the program. 

Mr. Jounson. But under this program the farmer growing oats 
or barley or rye, or any of those grain crops is precluded from coming 
under it. If he comes under he has to be satisfied with $20 an acre. 

Mr. Hixx. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Jomnson. Yes. 

Mr. Hu. On page 12 of the sheet that was handed to the commit- 
tee yesterday by Mr Morse, the sheet takes a farm in the corn section 
that you are talking about, page 12, only uses the farm in the Corn 
Belt—No. 4, 320 acres. That is right in the Corn Belt. 

It does not say anything about being one of the basic crops there. 
It says, “in the Corn Belt.” It figures it out from the standpoint of 
320 acres, puts the 20 acre hill field into conservation reserve and takes 
out 20 acres of the corn. 

And then it says, “Total cost of establishing grass cover at $25 per 
acre. 

You get that from the Government only if you get 80 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. That is no money in his pocket. That is the cost 
of putting in the seed. He has already spent it. 

Page 4 of this same leaflet, I call your attention to this, under part 
2-C: 

Rental rates would vary on the basis of such factors as county yields and value 
of farmland. County rates would be adjusted so that the weighted average 
did not exceed the straight rate. No county rate would exceed $20 per acre. 

Mr. Hitz. You are reading on what page? 

Mr. Jounson. Page 4, under 2-C. 

Then I want to also call your attention to point “e” on that same 
page, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. It says: 

Rental rates would need to be adjusted if grazing is permitted within the con- 
tract period. 

I did not know there was going to be any grazing. 

Mr. Morse. At some point in the contract as we visualize it, we 
would probably at the discretion of the Secretary want a provision 
in these contracts that if the demand for meat in this country had 
grown to a point where it was desirable to permit the farmer to graze 
this land, that the Secretary could lift that restriction. 

If then the farmer started to make use of the land, there should be 
a corresponding reduction in any payment to him. 

Mr. Jounson. Just one other question I wanted to ask right on that 

oint. 
E Is it the purpose of the act to relieve the surplus alone or do you 
expect it will put new money out on the farms of the United States? 

Mr. Morse. The primary Dexpee is to get at the surplus problem, 
not only of the basic crops but those that are being grown on land di- 
verted into other production. 

Secondarily, in the conservation reserve particularly, we want to 
get as much conservation out of the program as is practical to attain. 
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Mr. JoHnson. Absolutely, how many dollars and cents—extra 
money—are the farms going to receive out of these two? 

Mr. Morse. That would be a little hard to interpret. Farmers 
would be giving up income which they now obtain by growing crops, 
selling them or putting them under lean to the Government. They 
would receive less total income. 

We do not have figures to show just how it would work out as related 
to their net income. We would need to determine first what would 
keep them in essentially the same financial position, and then offer 
some added inducement to bring them into the program. ‘To that 
extent there would be an improvement in their financial position. 

Mr. Jounson. Can you estimate in millions of dollars how many 
extra millions the farmers of the country will receive out of this 
progres ? 

r. Morse. That would be very difficult to do. A very important 
factor to which we have referred previously, is the fact that a farmer 
contracting with his Government under this program, either phase 
of this soil bank program, would have sure money income regardless 
of crop failures or pests or anything that might affect market levels. 
His income would fluctuate if he cultivated the land—under the soil 
bank his income would be certain. 

Under this program he would have a definite assured income on 
which he could depend regardless of future markets, regardless of 
future crop conditions. That would have a very important effect on 
the welfare of farmers. 

Mr. Jounson. As I think of what experiences I have had in farm- 
ing, and I have worked on the farm and I have operated a farm, the 
average farmer expects to get more than $15 an acre off of his land. 
So it seems to me if he rents it to the Government for $15, he is going 
to be receiving less than if he puts that land probably into oats or rye 
or some other crop that the land is suitable for or even into grass or 
hay. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I think we would find many cases of farmers who 
are especially capable farmers who have their farms well organized, 
well equipped, that are in a solid financial position where they would 
say, “ am perfectly willing to strive for more income than this would 
give me.” 
~ And right next to him and around him may be many cases where 
the farmers for various reasons might have less ability to produce crops 
on similar land. 

This sure income would have a very direct appeal to them. 

As long as we in Government get the necessary acreage and thus 
were moving toward a correction of the surplus condition, we would 
be achieving for Government what we have set out to accomplish. 

And likewise, as long as the farmers voluntarily accepted these con- 
tracts, they would be getting the rewards which caused them to volun- 
tarily sign their land up under the contracts. 

Mr. Jounson. Can you turn to page 2 of this leaflet that was sent up 
here. I am not too well acquainted with cotton. I would like the 
advice of the gentleman from Texas. 

There it says on page 2, cotton will get “50 percent of the average 


ry en 
ill the cotton farmer have less money or more than if he put it into 
cotton ? 
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Mr. Morss. Let me say again that these are tentative figures in this 
illustration. Before we moved into the program we would want to be 
as certain as we could that, first of all, farmers would be kept at least 
in the same financial position as if he went ahead and produced the 
cotton. There would need to be some further added inducement 
offered him to come into the a ' 

In addition, and beyond this program, and probably more im- 
portant than the program itself, would be the effect of the program in 
strengthening markets generally. We have estimated that surpluses 
probably cost the American farmers last year something like $2 billion 
of income in their depressing effect on the markets. 

To whatever extent there was a buoyancy or strengthening across 
the board of markets of farmers due to this program, there would be 
very definite benefits. Such would not come out of the Treasury of the 
United States, but out of the market places; benefits to the American 
farmers because of the results of this program. 

Mr. Dixon. Will you yield for one question ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Not at this point. I will be glad to yield later. 

As far as those actual dollars going back into the farmer’s pocket to 
help the poor farmers who are writing to us, some of whom have gone 
broke so far as immediate results from this program, they will not. 
receive any, will they ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, they could very definitely get help. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you give me an estimate about how many 
million dollars? 


Mr. Morse. As I said I think that would be very difficult to caleu- 
late. 


Mr. Jounson. Could you give us within 50 or 25 million, make an 
estimate ¢ 

Mr. Morss. The total cost under this acreage reserve, we have esti- 
mated might run $455 to $650 million. 

Under the conservation reserve, certainly, there would be money 
going to farmers, under that program 

Mr. Jounson. But this one right here, that farmer is taking land 
out of production and he is getting half of what he would have gotten 
if he kept it in production. And the same way with your conservation 
acreage, your farmer is getting less than what he could have pro- 
duced out of it. Instead of having more money he will have Tien 
money. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, against that, you would need to take 
rose: consideration the fact that he is relieved of the cost of producing 

is crop. 


. Further that he will have time to devote to other enterprises on his 
arm. 

There is about a third of the farmers in the United States now that 
have employment off the farm, where they can engage in other activi- 
ties which bring them income. Each farmer as he looks at his partici- 
pation in this program will say, “I will be relieved of costs.’ 

We all know that operating costs have been putting the squeeze 
on the farmers. As you say, farmers are having financial troubles. 
They will say, “Look, I am relieved of all these costs. I will also be 
relieved of the work and the worry of whether I am going to a 
crop or whether I will not. I will have time that I can devote either 
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to other enterprises, improvement of my farm or to other employment.” 

So there would be many asetnaliien for the farmers to benefit 
under this pro 

Mr. Jounson. I have been reading a noted economist, and he says 
if we are to help this farm situation in the next year we will have to 
pus about $314 billion back. Will this program do anything like 
that 

Mr. Morss. If we got for the farmers a substantial part of the $2 
billion that it is estimated that he may have lost during this last year 
due to surpluses, that would go a long ways toward the help they 
need. You add the two figures together for the soil bank and you get 
close to a billion dollars. 

Mr. Jounson. That is replacing income he made last year. It does 
not get him any extra. 

Mr. Morse. You would find that it would go beyond that. Other- 
wise, farmers would not voluntarily come into the program. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is why I introduced a bill last year for the 
long pull. I do not think it will give any immediate need right now. 
I think that is ———s we have to do for the long pull. 

Mr. Morsr. The soil bank would go a very long way in improving 


the farmers’ situation. He should have an improved situation very 
soon after the legislation is completed in Congress. 

Mr. Jounson. This particular legislation is being played up in 
my district as “get it through Congress and come and get your check; 
it will relieve your trouble.” 

According to your testimony, it will not do that for him, will it? 


Mr. Morse. I doubt if it will give relief quite that quick. 

Mr. Jonnson. If we pass the legislation he won’t have his check 
by a planting time? 

r. Morse. As soon as we could get compliance checks and get the 
contracts, we would hope that farmers would begin to get payments 
and get the assistance which they need. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Jonnson. I will yield, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Have you concluded ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

The Cuamman. Under your proposal is it possible for a farmer to 
rent his entire farm to the Government, to put the entire farm into 
the program ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. We would hope that there would be sufficient adminis- 
trative latitude so that if a farmer was sick or getting very old or there 
were other good reasons in the interest of the farm family and in the 
interest of this program that he put all of his land in, that we would 
be in a position to include all his cropland. 

Then there would be millions of farmers—or that is putting it pretty 
strong, in view of the fact that we have less than 5 million farmers— 
but there would be many, many farmers as shown at the bottom of page 
2 who would include all their cropland. The minimum acreage for 
grain and cotton, which we have been thinking in terms of, and the 
maximum might jet all of the tillable land on many of the small farms 
come into the program. : 

I was down in Tennessee last week. Three of the pilot counties that 
they have set up under the rural development program, reported a 
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surprising amount of information and statistics on their counties. 
Each county, as I remember, reported farms averaging about 60 to 65 
acres in size. About half of the land is in timber. That would cut 
them back to about 30 acres cleared land on their farm, on an average. 

In many instances like that, under this program, the farmer, if it 
was for the good of his family, might want to put his tillable land 
under this program. He could thus move toward establishing timber 
or pasture. They talk a lot about forestry——— 

he CuarrMan. My simple question was, Would it be possible for 
a farmer who desired to do so to turn over to the Government his whole 
farming operation under this program ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; in many instances that would be permissible, 
if we moved forward with such maximum and minimums. However, 
in heavy crop producing areas there would need to be safeguards 
against taking out so much of the crop in any 1 year that there would 
be a serious impact on the economy of the local communities. We 
would need to guard against that. 

The Cuatrman. You mean you think there is a possibility that this 
program would result in taking too many acres out of production ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, for any 1 year. However, as you know in the 
wheat producing areas there are great areas where there is not a single 
house. The land is not fenced. There are towns that serve such com- 
munities. Suppose a whole community decided they would put all the 
cropland in the acreage reserve. That would not be desirable. There 
should be a breakdown of the acreage allocation to States and to coun- 
ties, so that the acreage taken out of production under this program 
would be distributed. Likewise farmers generally would have an op- 
portunity to participate. 

The Cuarrman. You answered my question and went on answering 
and I am confused. 

Suppose my local farmer states, “I want to rent my whole farm 
to the Government this year. May I doit?” 

What can I say—“Maybe”—*“ ¥ es”—“I don’t know”—or what? 

Mr. Morse. You can say that if the cultivated acreage is small 
enough to come within the maximum or minimums that would be set 
up, that would be possible. 

The CuatrmMan. Suppose he asks what the maximum and minimum 
willbe? I donot know. 

Mr. Morsr. We are working on that now. As soon as we have legis- 
lation we will get into the hands of committemen, and through the 
various educational channels, radio and so on, the information about 
how the program will operate. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this: Suppose a man in the wheat 
area has planted 1,000 acres of wheat. He decides under the circum- 
stances, he is perfectly willing to put all of the thousand in the pro- 
gram. Would y ou let him come in? 

Mr. Morse. The answer for that man would be “no” as we now con- 
ceive the program. 

The Carman. The idea then is to let the little man get out and 
make the sacrifice and give it up ? 

Mr. Morsre. No, Mr. Congressman, they will not be sacrificing. 
They will be improving their position if they participate, otherwise 
they would not come into the program. There is no compulsion in 
this program. 
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Mr. Drxon. Will you yield to a question, just to fortify what you 
have been following? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. And I like it very much. 

According to this schedule, Mr. Morse, the cotton grower would get 
under this iliustration on page 7, $67.50 if he took an acre out. e 
corn grower on page 9 would get $45. 

Over on page 11, in the conservation reserve, that is what Mr. John- 
son has been talking about, the grower would get $50 an acre, plus 
80 percent of the cost in reseeding. In your second illustration he 
would get $8 an acre. 

Mr. Johnson’s point is that our oats producers and potato producers 
and people in other crops, are not going to change over for that small 
inducement. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it not a fact that the farmer is goin: to lose the 
first year because if he only gets 80 percent of the cost of putting it in 
and then the Government pays him $5 an acre, it will take the $5 to 
pay the cost of putting in the cover crop. 

Mr. Dixon. at he would be foolish. 

We need to get oats and barley and those feeds out because we have 
a surplus of catile as well. 

Is there not a chance, first, that these men will at least convert 15 
acres to other crops, to basics, where they can get a high figure and 
then convert to the conservation reserve! They will do that or else 
they won’t go into it. 

Mr. Morse, is there not a terrific discrimination there again between 
the basics that get the high supports, and those that do not get the 
high supports? Another case where the swiss cheese has all the ven- 
tilation and the limburger needs it. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, this is to get at a correction of a sit- 
uation that we have under the laws as they are now operating. There 
has been raised constantly this question of equity between the basics 
and the other crops under our laws. 

We are not sure that this will completely, by any means, correct 
inequities that presently exist. However, the payments under either 
the acreage reserve or the conservation reserve will reflect the level 
of productivity of the particular land that is put into the program, so 
that the payments would be geared directly to what the farmer would 
be getting now. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you not feel any disposition to try to rectify this 
inequality there ? 

Mr. Morsz. Yes. We think that this would help. 

Mr. Jounson. What Mr. Dixon has said and what I have said is 
that by taking the conservation acreage and allowing your committee 
to pay according to the value of the land, you would take care of all 
segments. 

Mr. Morse. This would be getting—— 

Mr. Jonnson. That is, have one classification and raising your price 
level per acre. 

Mr. Morsz. This would be getting at the production capacity of 
the land, be geared primarily to productive ability. Note on page 
11, the illustration showing, if the cost of establishing the grass was 
$7 an acre, the payment would be $560 the first year, and then the 
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rental rate at $5 an acre would’ be $500, so his:total payment for the 
first year would be a total of over a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Jounson. But you take that example there, his cost is really 

700. It is costing him $7 an acre to put it in grass. So he is outsome 
$140. Then he will get a land rental of $500, so he will net $360 when 
he gets through. 

Mr. Morse. If you take the calculation in that manner that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that not the only way you can make it ? 

Mr. Morse. Against that the farmer would look at the fact that he 
has the opportunity to get timber started on his land. Fertility will 
be built into his land, which will make it increasingly valuable. His 
total return would not be just $5 an acre but there would be in addi- 
tion, increasing value of his land under the program. 

Mr. Jounson. Take the GI, for instance, he has a mortgage staring 
him in the face. He does not know whether he will stay on the farm 
or not. He wants to know “what I can get now. This will not interest 
him too much. 

Mr. Morse. If he felt that the offer to him when considered with 
his farm and financial program did not improve and strengthen his 
position, then he would continue to farm as he has been in the past. 

If he felt that this would strengthen his position, then he would come 
under the program. 

Mr. Jonnson. What help is this farm program going to do this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Certain income under the soil bank program would be 
a tremendous factor in helping especially the younger farmers and 
those that have debts. Those who need sure income to help meet the 
interest on their indebtedness will be helped. It would be a very, 
very important program for them. 

Mr. Jounson. I cannot see where $360 will stop him from going 
broke or making a success of it. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, you can adjust the illustrations in 
any direction, as long as they do not go beyond the limitations which 
might be set in the regulations. These are purely illustrative. They 
would change from farm to farm. The payment rates will be worked 
out by a farmer’s neighbors who are serving on county and community 
committees. They would be worked out in a way that would help 
meet local situations. 

Mr. Jonson. We have heard a lot in the last few days about the 
flexible price support. I take it from what you have said you are 
very much an advocate of flexible price supports, are you not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is not the theory behind it that if you have an over- 
production in one item, by lowering the price-support level the farmer 
will go into some other coanncdient 

Mr. Morse. The farmer is constantly making choices between his 
different enterprises, depending upon price levels. When he looks at 
the probable market price or the loan which he can secure under a 
price-support programon any particular crop, obviously he makes 
his decision. He will either grow that crop or go into some other 
crop or livestock program. 
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Mr. Jonnson. What is poing to happen to him, though, when you 
have an overproduction of everything! I think that is pretty much 
what ig going on now. Where is he going to go? 

Mr. Morse. If this program is made available, we will get direct] 
at that problem, not only the overproduction of crops, but livestoe 
that results from crops. The problem gets into livestock, into dairy 
production, all the way across the board. 

As the President said in his statement, almost regardless of what a 
farmer has been producing or what his program has been, he has felt 
the impact and depressing effect of the surpluses on his business. This 
program would be broadly effective in getting at the surplus problem 
and the price-depressing influences that we have in agriculture. 

Mr. Jounson. How far has the Department gone in exploring the 
possibility of distributing the surplus commodities to the 8 million 
people in the country who are receiving less than $2,000 a year income ? 

r. Morse. We are operating a program of making surplus foods 
available. We stand ready to provide food to legal in any State 
where a program is set up, to receive in handling the food. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there any extra legislation necessary in order to 
make them more available ? 

Mr. Morse. We have not proposed such. We feel that we have 
needed legislation to meet the needs as they are being presented to us. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think this matter was touched on yesterday. I had 
the letter with me here in the committee that I received from one of 
my constituents ov a social security check for $42.50. 

Under the present law, can he receive surplus commodities now ? 


Mr. Morsz. If the Governor in your State moves to make it avail- 


able he can. 

Mr. Jounson. Has Wisconsin made any effort to do that ? 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Wells is here. The program is within the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service which he heads. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you care to answer that question ? 

Mr. Morse. He can answer specifically. 

Mr. Jounson. I would also like to know—— 

Mr. Morse. Or Mr. Garber. 

Mr. Jounson. Can you make them available now ¢ 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Johnson, to take the last question first, if I may, 
there are now 38 States where surplus commodities are distributed to 
needy persons. I can, put a list of those States in the record or I can 
read them to you now if you would like. 

Mr. Jounson. Unless the committee wants it read, I think just as 
well to put it in the record. 

Mr. Huu. Find out what Wisconsin is getting. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to see what PAicondin is getting. 

Mr. Hix. I want to know what we are getting. 

Mr. Wetts. I said there are 38 States. 

The Cuarrman. What is it you are about to read? 

Mr. Jounson. I am asking him about the use of surplus commodities. 

The Cuarrman. You asked him what ? 

Mr. Jounson. First, I asked him if any legislation was necessary 
to make surplus commodities more available for the undernourished 
people of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. What was the answer ? 
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Mr. Jounson. If I understood they had not asked for any additional 

legislation at this time. ? 
he Cuarrman. What did you want to have put in the record? 

Mr. Jounson. He said they had agreements with the various Gover- 
nors. I asked what States. 

Mr. We tts. A list of 38 States. 

The CuarrMan. Does not that answer the question ? 

Mr. Jounson. Will you give the amount that each State is getting? 

Mr. Weuxs. I have the number of persons eligible but not the 
amounts on December 1, 1955, which is perhaps as good. 

Alabama and the number of persons eligible to receive surplus foods 
in the needy persons category on December 1, 1955, 264,076. 

Arkansas, number eligible, 166,347. 

California, number eligible, 13,264. 

Colorado, number eligible, 5,888. 

Connecticut, number eligible, 3,016. 

Illinois, number eligible, 49,165. 

Indiana, number eligible, 26,082. 

Iowa, number eligible, 69,352. 

Kentucky, number eligible, 248,876. 

Maine, number eligible, 35,141. 

Maryland, number eligible, 9,904. 

Massachusetts, number eligible, 12,200. 

Michigan, number eligible, 113,592. 

Minnesota, number eligible, 6,980. 

Mississippi, number eligible, 98,941. 

Nebraska, number eligible, 2,000. 

Nevada, number eligible, 795. 

New Hampshire, number eligible, 7,883. 

New Jersey, number eligible, 12,457. 

New Mexico, number eligible, 42,798. 

North Carolina, number eligible, 4,957. 

North Dakota, number eligible, 8,164. 

Ohio, number eligible, 32,828. 

Oklahoma, number eligible, 205.247. 

Pennsylvania, number eligible, 877,000-——— 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

Mr. Wetts. 877,512. 

The Cuamman. In Pennsylvania? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Rhode Island, number eligible, 12,215. 

South Dakota, number eligible, 25,546. 

Tennessee, number eligible, 11,327. 

Texas, number eligible, 34,395. 

Utah, number eligible, 25,829. 

Vermont, number eligible, 4,681. 

Virginia, number eligible, 46,365. 

West Virginia, number eligible, 209,820. 

Wisconsin, number eligible, 8,139. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not want you to read it, but can you put in the 
—ae the amount of people that are receiving from those various 
sheets ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. I am reading the number in. 
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The Cuatrman. What about the total? Permit him to conelude. 

Mr. Wetis. Wyoming, 462. 

Alaska, 604. 

Th the total of persons eligible in 36 States on December 1, 1955, 
of 2,707,549. 

Meanwhile, we have recently completed agreements with the States 
of New York and Louisiana. The agreements with the State of New 

York may result in bringing in as many as 600,000 people. I do not 
for the moment remember the probably figure, but I understand that 
perhaps 100,000 will come in under the Louisiana agreement. 

Mr. Jounson. Are those regular relief cases that you call them, 
or people under incomes of $2,000 that I mentioned ? 

Mr. Wetts. May I say this, Mr. Johnson, that these are persons 
that are classed as needy persons and the standards vary considerably 
State from State. 

Mr. Kine. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Apparently, Mr. Johnson, you have missed a wonderful 
political opportunity, which a great many Congressmen picked u 
in not having pursued this thing to its limit in your own State. We 
have up in Pennsylvania, as you see, got 800,000 eligibles, in the 
poor State of Pennsylvania. And up in Pennsylvania, the last time I 
heard, you could be eligible just so you did not have an income of more 
than $55 a week, with a wife and 2 children. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the limit now? 

Mr. Kine. The last I heard that was the limit. You could qualify 
for free distribution of food with an income up to $55 a week. 

be CuarrMaNn. I understood you to give us a total figure of 
2,707,000. 

Mr. We tts. 2,707,549 persons eligible for food, on December 1, last 
December 1. 

The Cuatrman. That does not include what States? 

Mr. Weis. New York and Louisiana. 

The Cuarrman. You anticipate that you will have 100,000 from 
Louisiana, and 600,000 from New York? 

Mr. We ts. These are the estimated maximums that might come in 
and we would suspect that the mosto f those people would be eligible 
by early spring. We would also expect some increase in this number in 
several of these States as we move forward. 

_ The Cuarman. Of the 2,700,000, about a third of those live in the 
State of Pennsylvania, is that right? 

Mr. Wetts. 877,000 

The Carman. How many? 

Mr. Wetts. 877,512. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, as background, that two years ago in 
the fall of 1953, there were between 75,000 and 85,000 persons of whom 
shows half were Indians on the western reservations receiving this 

There has been a gradual but a very steady and persistent growth 
during the last 2 years, and the leaders in that growth have been the 

coal mining districts; almost without regard where you find coal min- 
ing you will find that there has been economic trouble and a buildup 
of this case. That is true in West Virginia and true in Kentucky. 
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The Cuamman. The Puerto Ricans are not participating? 
Mr. Wetts. They are not in at the present time. . 
The CHarrMan. bike ft 

ow why. Whether they have made appli- 


Mr. Wetts. I don’t 
cation or not—— 

Mr. Jounson. This list does not by any means give us the people 
in the United States that are being underfed. 

Mr. Weuts. No. I make no claim for that. 

Mr. Jounson. I have the figures here somewhere but I cannot find 
them. Can you tell me how many people in the United States are 
underconsuming at this time? 

Mr. We ts. No, sir; I can’t but it is considerably larger than this 
number. 

Mr. Jounson. Many times larger. 

Mr. Wetts. Might I add, Mr. Chairman, in addition to these people, 
that we are also distributing food to charitable institutions vith a 
population, of approximately 1 million people. ‘These are the needy 
persons but I say in addition to that we distributed food to charitable 
institutions. 

Mr. Horr. Will you yield for one question ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. You did not include Kansas in the list of States that were 
receiving these commodities. Is the distribution to institutions sep- 
arate from this? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. We are distributing to institutions and schools 
in all States. 

Mr. Horr. But not to individuals? 

Mr. We ts. But not to individuals. 

Mr. Horr. I thought we should have that information. 

Mr. Wetts. May I say for the benefit of the committee that the 
Department of Agriculture does not select the needy person or the 
welfare cases. We have insisted that the Governor of the State desig- 
nate a department and take that responsibility on himself or his de- 
partment. We do not set the standards. We agree with each State 
on a standard which is in line with the welfare standards of the par- 
ticular State in question. 

The Caamman. The Territory of Alaska is listed. You do not 
know why Puerto Rico is not participating in the program ? 

Mr. Wetts. I would assume that they are not making any direct 
distribution. Mr. Garber is here and might tell us whether we have 
an application from them. 

Mr. Garser. We have not had an application from them. We are 
distributing to schools and to institutions, within the confines of 
Puerto Rico. 

The Cuarrman. The Virgin Islands, too? 

Mr. Garser. Schools only. 

The Cuarrman. And the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Garner. No, sir; I do not know about the Virgin Islands. No 
direct distribution to needy people there. 

Mr. Jounson. Right in line with what we are talking about, in the 
mail this morning—I have not had a chance to answer it—I have a 
letter from our William J. Schmidt, director of the State department 
of public welfare, asking me to support legislation now in the Senate 
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which, as I understand it, would make available to the States surplus 


commodities to the State penal institutions. The letter reads as 
follows: 


At the present time, surplus commodities are available to State mental hos- 
pitals and State schools for delinquent children, but are not available to penal 
or correctional institutions. This has always seemed to us to be an unsound 
policy and difficult to understand in view of the difficulties which the Federal 
Government has experienced in disposing of surplus commodities. Most penal 
institutions could make good use of surplus commodities and could use such 
commodities over and above, or in addition to, foodstuffs normally purchased. 
There have never been any valid objections offered to legislation which would 
make penal institutions eligible to receive such commodities and it is difficult 
to us to understand why previous attempts to enact qualifying legislation have 
failed. 


And with that he sent a tabulation which I will read into the record. 


Our latest report, Wisconsin, is as follows: 


Ten cities or counties now participating. EX\vidently this is a very limited hard 
core program. I'll find out in a day or two from O. V. Wells. 


Wisconsin : 


Needy eligibles 


Counties or cities participating: Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, Waukesha 
Lincoln, Rock, Dodge, Washington, Racine, Iron, Sheboygan 
Receiving butter, cheese, dry milk, shortening, dry beans, rice, meal, flour, pork 
(possibly early March), 


is —_ any legislation coming up to use commodities to take care 
of that 

Mr. Wetts. May I remark on that? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetts. This has been before the Department on a number of 
occasions. We distribute te charitable institutions which includes 
boys’ schools up to the point where it becomes really a prison sentence. 
The lawyers have not been able, nor have I been able as an adminis- 
trator to convince myself that people who are placed behind bars in 
penitentiaries and prisons for crimes or misdeeds, are necessarily 
needy people in the sense in which the Congress uses the term in Sec- 
tion 82. Our lawyers have been over that a number of times. 

There was, as I remember, last year before this committee and before 
the Congress an amendment to Section 32 which would have made 
available food to penal institutions. 

Mr. Bass. Did it not get out of committee ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. Will you yield on that? 

Mr. Jounson. I ield. 

Mr. Horr. The fret is in the 83d Congress we reported a bill out of 
the committee and passed it through the House. It included the penal 
institutions. It failed in the Senate. 

Later on in the Agricultural Act of 1954, or perhaps in the bill which 
became Public Law 480, we included such a provision, which the Senate 
took out and to which they would not agree in conference. The House 
has gone on record twice on that. 

r. Horven. Will you yield there? It is my impression that Pub- 
lice Law 480—I think it is title II, which provides for some distribu- 
tion of surplus food domestically, including penal institutions. Am 
I right or wrong ¢ 
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Mr. We ts. There have been some amendments but they never got 
out of Congress. They are not part of the basic law. 

They never became part of the basic law. So far as I know the 
Department of Agriculture did not oppose these amendments. We 
simply called attention of the Congress to the fact that under the 
current language we do not think we can include penal institutions. 
It would require amendments and if the Congress did desire to amend 
it, administratively, we would very frankly be interested in seeing the 
amendment read in such a way as to do two things. 

The Cuarrman, I think the committee understands that. As Mr. 
Hope pointed out we tried to cover that. And we were in favor of 
it. Under the present program do you provide these surplus com- 
modities to reformatories ! 

Mr. Wetts. We provide them to certain boys schools and things of 
that kind which we do not class as being penal institutions. 

The CratrMan. Reformatories for boys and girls are classified as 
such. 

Mr. Jounson. In the letter, it says they are getting it in Wisconsin 
for State schools for delinquent children. 

Mr. Wetts. That is as far as our lawyers felt we could go. That 
is correct. We do not oppose such legislation but if it is passed, we 
want it to be perfectly clear on two points. One, certain administra- 
tive things are taken care of, and second, prisons are put on notice 
that this is additional consumption. The last letter we had from the 
prisons, for example, the organization—— 

Mr. Hore. Wiil you yield for 4 moment further ? 

It seems to me that in view of the position that the Senate has taken 
on this, the Department would not be justified at all in construing an 
language in existing legislation to mean distribution to penal insti- 
tutions. The Senate has gone on record definitely against it, and I 
think you would hear from the Senate if you made such an interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Wetts. I think so. 

Mr. Jounson. I received this letter before I walked over to the 
committee and I intended to question the Secretary on surpluses and 
it was very much in point, showing that we are not doing everything 
we can to use up the surpluses at home. 

Mr. Horr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Jounson. One further question : 

Our Secretary of State has very recently been saying we were at the 
verge of war 3 times in the last 3 years. Have you made any estimate 
how long our surpluses would last if we got into one of these wars? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. Our ability, however, to shift production in 
this country and step production in the event of an emergency 
would be considerable. MMhat is another important feature of the soil 
bank program that we have under consideration here. It would be 
a great reserve of strength in the event we got into another war 
emergency. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been having my office do a little research on 
it. Ido not know whether our figures are correct. If they are wrong, 
I will be glad to have the Department correct me. 

But according to the best information we can get, our wheat supply 
would last 13 months and 11 days. 
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Our cotton, 13 months and 10 days. 

Our rice, 7 months and 8 days. 

Our tobacco, 6 months and 3 days. 

Our peanuts, 5 months and 28 days. 

Our corn, 3 months and 19 days. 

Our cheese, 3 months and 9 days. 

Our dried milk, 1 month and 27 days. 

Our butter, 1 month and 14 days. 

And our soybeans, 29 days. 

The CuarrMan. We are out of the butter business then. 

Mr. Jounson. They have been making an effort to get rid of the 
butter and cheese and milk powder, but I do not think the effort was 
so much until after they fixed the farmers. 

Mr. Morse. Does that take into consideration the production that 
we would have by turning loose and allowing unlimited planting of 
crops? 

r. Jounson. I think not. 

Mr. Morse. Those estimates of yours, do they take into considera- 
tion freeing up acreage controls in event of war? Perhaps you will 
recall during the alert last June in our prey we got out a message 
which presumably was merely part of the alert. We said all acreage 
allotments and restrictions are off. In the event of war, we assumed 
in this practice alert, that would be one of the first moves that we 
would make, We would throw into production a tremendous capacity. 
I merely raise the question—Do those calculations take that potential 
into consideration ? 

Mr. CuarmMan. Obviously they did not take that into consideration. 
He said we had only 1 month’s supply of butter. You were talking 
about the food now in storage ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

I think it would include, though, normal production that would 
be going on in the country. 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly what we have in storage now. 

Mr, Jounson. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. That is all at this time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Mr. Secretary, I realize nothing is harder than to 
make a complicated subject crystal clear. The problems of the Ameri- 
can farmer are extremely great and they are inseparable from the prob- 
lems of our country. 

I wish the commend you for your able, dignified effort before this 
committee. 

I especially wish to concur with the views expressed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine, Mr. McIntire in his explanation of 
the off basic crops of this country. Our farm people m my State 
believe that the soil-bank legislation is legislation particularly written 
for basic crops, for the relief of farmers growing basic crops: The 
do not oppose the legislation or criticize it, only hoping that this Soil 
Bank legislation may in the long run have its influence in reducing the 
great surpluses and in that way be of some assistance to our present 
agriculture, 
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Wheat has been a question of great discussion here in these hearings. 
And I would like to say for the record that farmers of my State are 
particularly interested in the proposed legislation now before this com- 
mittee. They believe in the legislation that provides that a farmer 
may for his own use grow more than the present quotas. 

Inasmuch as this subject was reviewed briefly last Tuesday, I 
would like to ask the Secretary again the position of the Department 
in relation to this particular legislation. 

Mr. Morse. You refer to the wheat provision that would allow 
farmers to grow wheat for their own use ? 

Mr. Witut1aMs,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. For feed. 

We feel that it is urgently needed and that it would be particularly 
helpful to the smaller farms, the family operated farms. They need 
feed Many do not desire in any way to sell wheat in competition with 
that produced for the milling trade, and the traditional markets of 
wheat. They merely want to grow on their own farms, feed for their 
own livestock and poultry. They want the privilege of growing wheat 
without limitation for such use. 

As was brought out in the previous discussion, there is a great part 
of the wheat that would even produce livestock and poultry for the 
markets. On small farms, a great deal of the meat, eggs, and poultry 
produced, and the milk produced, by the feeding of wheat, would be 
used to feed the farm family. Hogs would be slaughtered and con- 
sumed by the farmers that are having a difficult time now adequately 
feeding their families. 

So there are many reasons why there should be relief afforded to 
farmers by the wheat legislation which has been proposed and which 
has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Mr. Secretary, I understand that during 1955, the 
Department did on three occasions send a communication in writing to 
the chairman of this committee approving this legislation. 

Mr. Morsz. We have on various occasions, yes, sir; and the recom- 
mendations are in the President’s message. The President has felt 
the urgency of allowing farm families to grow wheat for feed, to the 
poe of including it in the message which he sent to Congress at the 

ginning of this session. 

ork Wuuiams. Mr. Chairman, may I direct a question to the chair- 
man 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wi1aMs. Has this committee as a whole taken any action on 
this legislation other than that had by the Albert subcommittee? 

The Cuareman, My recollection is that we called it up in the full 
committee and discussed it here and some motion was made for further 
consideration. 

We called it up again the other day. We had some members here 
this week, Monday, I think, Mr, Hoffman and Mr. Keating, of New 
York, who testified in behalf of it. We had hearings and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was represented. 

I think the head of the Grain Branch was here. I do not recall 
that the proposition had any support whatever on the committee. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. Was a record vote ever taken of this committee? 

The Carman. No; nobody ever asked for a record vote. 
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Mr. Hagen. For the record, I am for it. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. We will have to adjourn right now. It is 12 o’clock. 
We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 o’clock, this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will please be in order. Mr. King, 
do you desire recognition ? 

Mr. Kine. No; it is not my turn. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes; I would sir. 

I want to state preliminarily that I am here to ask questions on 
behalf of my constituents and to represent what I feel is the best 
thinking of them. 

Mr. Morse, to begin with, I want to give you the preliminary results 
of a questionnaire which I sent out to 50,000 of my constituents, mostly 
armers. 

I eg one of the best balanced agricultural districts in the 
United States. Basically, it is an area of small farming, although we 
have our big farms as they have elsewhere. 

‘ I have only some preliminary results, but I have the following 
ures ; 

wr overwhelming number of my farmers feel that 90 percent of 
parity represents a profitable price for cotton. No. 2, out of 351 farm- 
ers, 218 favor flexible price supports or no supports, and only 133 favor 
rigid supports; a difference of about 2 to 1. 

Of the nonfarmer respondents, 139 favor flexibles or no supports, 
and only 31 favor rigid supports; a margin of almost 5 to 1. One 
huni and ninety-four farmers favor a limit on the gross value of 
the price supports to any one farm against 62 opposed—a margin of 
about 3 to 1, 

In that connection, I might ask you about the Administration’s 
position on this limit on the gross value of crops that one farmer 
can put under price supports. What you have said here amounts 
almost to only a political Christmas card on this point. 

It would appear to me that if we are going to have any program 
of price support which is anything except a rank disaster program, 
with very low support levels, one way that you can make a reasonable 


rogram out of it is to impose some limitation on participation. And 
i am y rised that the large majority of my people who have 
answered so far hivte such a proposition. I think it should be the ob- 
ligation of the Department to come forward with something in this 
field more than a pious suggestion. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE—Resumed 


Mr. Morse. Because of the widespread interest and the sentiment 
that has been expressed from many parts of the country, that there 
should be a limit placed on the dollars going to any one individual 
or farming unit, the President’s message in his Item 4, states that we 
feel that Congress should consider whether there should be a limitation. 

74560—56—pt. 2—8 
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If it is the judgment of Congress that one should be made a part 
of the program, we have said that we feel that it should be sufficiently 
high to give full protection to efficiently operated family farms. 

There is a wide range of testimony regarding the amount to which 
payments should be limited, that has been given before the Senate 
committee as it traveled about the country. The amount varies greatly, 
depending upon whether you are getting a response from the smaller 
farmers or whether you get the areas where some of the operations 
are quite large. 

Mr. Hagen. I would agree with that. However, I would like to 
say this, also: You are not going to get any such provision in the law 
without some kind of a strong push from the administration. And 
with that, I believe that I would like to go on to the next matter in 
which I am interested. 

You have represented the departmental position here, but actually, 
as a practical matter, what we are confronted with in the 2 or 3 
weeks ahead is, not the departmental position, but a bill which the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has adopted. 

Now, as I understand it, that bill does not represent your thinking. 
For example, on the subject of corn, on the acreage reserve, they do 
not use this base acreage formula at all, do they ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; it is our understanding that it will probably 
be among the amendments that will be offered. It may be that we 
will know shortly how that shapes up. In the draft that we will bring 
forward here in response to the chairman’s request, we will have the 
language which would make the changes along the lines to which we 
have testified. 

Mr. Hagen. The fact is that as a practical matter, this committee, 
as a committee, may never get to consider that legislation. 

Now, has anyone asked you to report in detail on the provisions of 
this Senate bill the departmental reaction ¢ 

Mr. Morsr’. I do not know that we have had a request for the re- 
port. As you know, it has moved rapidly. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt, Mr. Morse? 

It would seem to me that it might be very improper for the Depart- 
ment to attempt to report on the Senate bill while it is being debated 
in the Senate. 

I have never known that to happen. And, of course, you would have 
no way of knowing what the Senate bill would be like until it came out. 

You never report on the bill after it is reported, do you? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know that we have. I do not know just what 
the procedume is and what is the custom. We have repeated inquiries, 
of course, while a bill is being debated. As you know, we are getting 
questions—— 

Mr. Hagen. Well, on that, Mr. Morse, if you deem it proper, I 
would like to have a report of your interpretation of each provision 
of the Senate bill and your reaction thereto. 

Now, I am thinking specifically of one provision. They establish 
a provision for a cotton reserve which would cost my State probably 
6,000 acres every year. Now do you think that is just and equitable? 
I mean, that is the net that we would not get back if we would yiekd 
to that. reserve. 
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Mr. Morse. Well, I do not know that I have an analysis. I do not 
have in mind an analysis on that phase of the bill from which I 
could respond to that part of the question. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, if it is proper, I would appreciate seeing a report 
from your Department on the Senate bill. 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to communicate such to you. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, there are some bills before us which would add 
acreage. 

The CHarrMaNn. Will you yield a minute, Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Let me say again, Mr. Morse—of course, you can 
do what you want to—it seems to me it would be highly improper for 
the Department of Agriculture to fly in the face of the Senate commit- 
tee, and the Senate as a whole, by setting up with this committee an 
addressed report on the bill they are debating. 

Mr. Morse. I was proposing to respond to the request of an individ- 
ual Congressman. 

The CHarrMan. Well, if you have no objection, certainly I would 
not have any. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I thought it was, according to the rules, Mr. Chair- 
man, in this committee that when a member wanted a report on the 
bill, he would have to certify that or make such request to the chair- 
man, and the chairman would be the only one to ask for a report on a 
particular bill. 

The Cuarrman. He is not asking for a report on a bill, he is asking 


fora a on a proposition that is now being discussed in the Senate 


of the United States. And if Mr. Morse sends it up to any member 
of this committee and it becomes public and is put in the papers, it is 
about the same thing as sending it up officially. 

Mr. Morse. I will take the request up with our counsel who is very 
familiar with custom and practice. 

In responding to your request, I was assuming I would communicate 
with you as an individual Congressman—— 

Mr. Hagen. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse. In complying with your request. Our communication 
would not be a part of this committees proceedings. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, Mr. Morse, there are some bills pending before 
this committee which would add, oh, anywhere from 150 to 200 thous- 
and acres, cotton acreage, for the 1956 crop season. And as I under- 
stand it, there are some of them which give no acres to California— 
and I was wondering what your reactions are to that proposition ? 

Mr. Morsg. You are referring, again, to provisions in the Senate? 

Mr. Hagen. No, these are House bills which would add acres on a 
formula, taking care of 4-acre allotments, which would add anywhere 
from 150 to 200 thousand acres. 

The Cuatrman. Will the gentleman yield again, Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It seems to me that it is taking Mr. Morse at a dis- 
advantage when the subcommittee of this committee has conducted 
hearings on that cotton bill. And, of course, we know they have a 
representative of the cotton section who usually speaks for the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, and to ask Mr. Morse to report now his 
views on a bill without even identifying the bill by name or number, 
or just saying that the bill will have a certain result, without telling 
him how the result would be accomplished. 

Mr. Hagen. I have stated very simply and accurately, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

The Carman. You said it would add 200,000 acres to the acreage 
allotment, without telling him what process by which it will be added. 
‘ Mr. Hacen. Well, it would go to so-called 4-acre or less cotton 

arms. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know whose bill that is, do you? 

_Mr. Hagen. Well, they are mostly Congressmen from Alabama, 
sir. 

The Crarrman. They were proposing to restore to the State of 
Alabama a certain cotton acreage allotment which has been lost be- 
cause they had not been used in former years. 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to think. It seems to me 
we may have a request from you for a report on such legislation. 

The Cuarrman. In all probability, you have. 

Mr. Morse. So we may already have a report prepared for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether we do, Mrs. Downey ? 

Mrs. Downey. When they had that meeting, we had not received 
a report on the bill. I am not certain a request has been made. There 
are several identical bills. I am not sure; I can check that. 

Mr. Hacen. At this point, Mr. Chairman, if there has not been a 
phe ag made for a report, I would appreciate such a request being 
made. 

The Carman. I will discuss it with Mr. Gathings, chairman of 
the cotton subcommittee, and see just what has taken place. I know 
they have had hearings on it. I sat in on some of the hearings the 
other day. 

Let’s move on to some other questions. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to 
ask—I am a very junior member of this committee, but isn’t it per- 
missible for me, if I want to get the expert opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on pending legislation, that I can seek it? 

That I cannot seems incredible to me. I mean—— 

The Cuarrman. It is not incredible at all. You have not identified 
the author of the bill or the number of the bill and you have asked 
Mr. Morse a question I do not see how he can possibly be prepared 
to answer. 

I am surprised he did not tell you that he could not answer. 

Mr. Hagen. If I thought it was worthwhile, I would ask him about 
the general proposition. But I will dismiss that for the time being. 

Now, with respect to this Senate bill, Mr. Morse, there are some 
peovissnas in there with respect to rice, and I certainly would like to 

ave your reaction to those rice provisions. 

At this time 1 will endeavor to state it as a general proposition, but 
as I understand it, this establishes something in the nature of a two- 
price system for rice which would divide up the domestic market 
allotted among the States and into the counties and farms and estab- 
lish a payment plan over and above the now support price which 
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would be a direct production payment, so to speak, to the rice growers 
for that part of the market. 

I hope I made myself clear. 

Now, my problem is this: California rice growers have been enjoy- 
ing a lesser degree of price support—lI say “enjoying”, and I use that 
word advisedly—and they have been finding a Samia for their rice 
abroad, which is not true of the rice grown in a great many other 
areas of the country. 

Now, the taste of the American public has been developed on long 
grain rice, and that is not the kind of rice that the Californian growers 

row. 

P Now, my question is this: With this two-price plan as it is set up in 
the Senate bill, will there not be an adverse effect on the California 
rice growers who have been traditionally growing for a foreign market 
rather than for a domestic market ? 

Mr. Morse. May I say first, Mr. Congressman, that the position of 
the Department is clear that we have not favored the domestic allot- 
ment prcerene or two-price systems that have been proposed, not 
only for rice, but they have been much discussed, as you probably 
know, for wheat. At the time the Senate committee was considering 
their committee print, we responded to a request of the Chairman 
for an opinion. Our reply was later made public. The Chairman 
asked for anything that we wished to say in reference to items in the 
committee print. 

In responding to that request, the Secretary, said this: 

We would recommend against the inclusion of the provision in the bill estab- 
lishing two-price system for rice. We are fearful that international reaction 
would be adverse and that many enforcement problems would be encountered. 
Other objections have developed in the course of our studies. Problems would 
develop in apportioning allotments. The program would have the effect of setting 
a price instead of setting a price floor as does present legislation. The proposed 
release and reapportionment provisions would create a wholesale traffic in allot- 
ments. The set-aside would operate with difficulty because of the perishable 
nature of rice. It is not clear how the certificate program would operate in con- 
junction with the acreage reserve program which is also recommended for rice. 

There were modifications in the bill that were finally reported. 
What I have read here had to do with what was in the committee print. 
However, our overall position, has been against such program for rice 
and such program as presented for other commodities. 

We have further said, and the Secretary has said, in his testimony 
before the Senate committee, that the rice growers in America are the 
most efficient in the world. We feel that they can compete effectively 
for world markets. Certainly you farmers have been demonstrating 
that in California. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, Mr. Chairman, and the witness, as my final act, 
I would like to read some basic reactions that I have had listening to 
this testimony. And, Mr. Morse, if you have any comments on them, 
I would appreciate them. 

A basic fact is that there are vast differences among farmers. A 
further basic fact is that actions designed to help one group or class 
of farmers often hurt others, and that no program of commo iy price 
setting which is productive of surpluses and quotas has been devised 
which will not adversely affect some farmers, both immediately and 
over the long haul. 
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The problem, then, in determining a price support program in- 
volves selecting that group of farmers or that type of farming which 
contributes the most to the Nation in overall economic and sociological 
terms and directing our price programs to them with an eye to im- 
mediate benefits and adverse side effects. 

The President touched on this in one aspect of his farm message, in 
referring to the rapid increase in the size of farms and the necessity of 
dollar limits on support loans. 

To the degree that this trend is associated with the development of more effi- 
cient farm units, it is in the interest of farm families and the Nation. To the 
degree, however, that it has resulted from the removal of risk from large farm 


businesses by reason of price supports, it is much less wholesome and constitutes 
a threat to the traditional family farm— 


and further, that— 


It is not sound Government policy to underwrite at public expense such formidable 
competition with family-operated farms. 

The other end of this problem is the rationing of poverty to sub- 
marginal farmers, with impingement on the welfare of the small or 
middle-class farmers we should seek to preserve. By “family farm,” 
I means that unit which, with a reasonable degree of market protec- 
tion, can earn an American return on their investment in plant and 
labor which the owners help to perform. 

We would be blind if we failed to recognize the fact that Govern- 
ment price supports set at a level which assures a reasonably efficient 
“ae a substantial per-unit profit, and this is the case of 90 percent 
of parity on all the basics under the old parity formula, has encour- 
aged corporation farms. 

At the same time, these levels have held out a false hope to tens 
of thousands of submarginal farmers who fail to recognize the inade- 
quacy of existing farm programs from their standpoint. 

The CHarrman. May I interrupt the gentlemen and ask him what 
he is reading from ? 

Mr. Hagen. I am reading from something I prepared. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s confine this to questions, 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have been heard. 
Mr. Johnson took an hour—— 

The Cuatrman. I know, but Mr. Johnson was on questions and 
not reading speeches. I will have to rule that out of order for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I will be through in one moment. 

The Cuarrman. All right; let’s finish it. 

Mr. Hacen. I think, at the same time, these levels have held out a 
false hope to tens of thousands of submarginal farmers who fail to 
recognize inadequacy of existing farm programs from their stand- 
point. 

I think the Department has done a disservice to itself and to farmer 
thinking by referring to marginal farmers without otherwise identi- 
fying them. We all know that they exist, and have, through 23 years 
of farm programs, and they can, by and large, be located geographi- 
cally. In the middle thirties I read a book by an economist which 
did identify them by description, and geographically. 

The sad fact is that after 23 years of New Deal, Fair Deal, and Ike 
Deal farm policies, they still exist in approximately the same numbers 
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and condition, and in the same areas. I would make a recommenda- 
tion to the Department that it immediately undertake an economic 
and sociological study of these people, to ascertain how they may be 
discriminated against in the local operation of existing programs, 
among other things. 

In this connection, I was struck by the observation of a Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute professor before our small farms committee. 
He stated that the problem of the small farm in Virginia was that of 
lack of sufficient acreage, and that the solution was to somehow pro- 
vide him with more acres, 

It necessarily follows that if the problem is to be solved by consol- 
idation, farm population in those areas will shrink. 

I would urge upon you that FHA laws be changed to permit ten- 
ants, part-time farmers, and farm workers to acquire land ownership 
under easy terms. An outright land-purchase subsidy would be in 
order if we are to seriously tackle this problem of submarginal 
farmers. 

In some case, programs of adult education in farm and other prob- 
lems would be a valuable adjunct. Heretofore we have only temporized 
with the problem, often to the detriment of the farmes. 

Do you have any reaction ? 

The Crarrman. Do you want to answer that question now, Mr. 
Morse, or do it later ? 

Mr. Morse. I would be glad to give an overall reaction. I find 
much in the statement with which to agree. I am especially impressed 
with the fact that much of what the statement says bears on the prob- 
lem of low-income farmers who we are now trying to help. We are 
getting a program started to aid low-income farmers who are not 
reached in general by the price supports. It is the new Rural De- 
velopment Program to which I refer. 

I would like to examine the statement you presented. We would 
appreciate that opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Hagen. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. King, do you desire to ask any questions? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. I would like to discuss a little bit more this limitation 
in this bill of $5,000. I understand the general purposes of this bill 
is the decrease in acreage which might be purchased by the provisions 
of this bill. 

Then, you put a $5,000 limit on it. Don’t you believe that such a low 
limit will tend to defeat the very purposes of this bill, and further- 
more, reserve the large operators in production, and at the same time 
tend to decrease the size of the smaller operator ? 

Mr. Morse. We have assumed that there should be some limitation. 
There are limitations in connection with other agricultural programs. 
I suppose part of the thinking that led to placing this limitation, was to 
further insure that this program would be Witeenrée) in its applica- 
tion. We want to get the acreage from as many farmers who desire to 
enter the program as is practical. 

That 5,000 limitation is under the conservation reserve. It does not 
attach to the acreage reserve. It is under the acreage reserve where we 
would expect to get the largest impact in the reduction of the surpluses. 

Mr. Kine. Isthat true? That is interesting. 
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You mean there is no limitation on the acreage reserve money, the 
money that one can receive ¢ 

Mr. Morss. I believe that is correct. The $5,000 is under the conser- 
vation reserve program, and there is no limitation. The other limita- 
tion—— 

Mr. King. Do you have a sentence on the limitation there? If so, I 
would like you to read it. 


Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. It is on page 10, under subtitle (b), Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program : 


No annual payment to any person with respect to land in any one State shall 
exceed $5,000. 

Mr. Kine. It is simply because it is listed under conservation service 
that you think it applies only to conservation reserve ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coffman, who is one of the attorneys for the Department, could 
respond. 

Mr. Corrman. That is right. 

Mr. King. It would seem to me that you have gone from what used 
to be a very liberal treatment of the idea to a figure that is too low. We 
can pass that for the moment. 

I want to go back to remind you of the discussion about how land- 
lords and tenants were to be treated in this bill. It would seem to 
me that the Government should not necessarily inject itself into the 
contract between a landlord and tenant, but that they should make sure 
that the money is distributed on any basis that they, among them- 
selves, agree, which could be done by simply requiring that, where there 
is a landlord and tenant relationship, they join in the application 
and specify in the application for the money to whom the check is to 
be written. It is a very simple procedure, which takes the Govern- 
ment out of the argument entirely. 

Mr. Morse. That would be our view. Unless, in an area, there is 
such uniformity of rental terms and sharing of crops where there 
might be satisfactory administrative relation which could be applied. 
Certainly there would have to be great area differentials. 

Mr. Kina. Regardless of the agreement, why should the Govern- 
ment be concerned as long as both parties join in the application? 
Then they automatically settle among themselves, and, we will as- 
sume, harmoniously, because they have joined in the application. 

Mr. Morsr. We would subscribe to that general principle as long 
as we were certain that there was not undue pressures developed in 
reaching the agreement between the parties. there was any indica- 
tion of problems of that kind, as I have testified before, we would 
feel that we should then get land—the reserve land—from farms where 
we do not have the tenant problem with which to deal. 

Mr. Kine. Another point: Have you ever thought of the possi- 
bility, with such high rentals as proposed in your illustrations here, 
that you might get 10 times as much land into this program as you 
have provided for with your $60 million or $70 million? And this is 
conservation reserve—you are talking about $15 and $20 an acre pay- 
ments in areas where I would say half the State could be rented at 
that price, and landlords would be glad to get it. 

My point is that you had better keep the rentals low or you are 
going to have a lot more land on your hands than you ever anticipated. 
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Mr. Morse. I recogize that. For that reason we would want to be 
as certain as possible that we were offering enough to get the acreage 
which is desired under these programs, and not making an offer of 
rental rates that would go — what was necessary to properly com- 
pensate farmers. Farmers should want to participate in the program 
to the extent of the acreage desired. 

Mr. Kina. I do not really know the facts, but I would think that my 
guess would be rather accurate in saying that, with respect to Wiscon- 
sin, where Mr. Johnson believed that $20 an acre was not going to 
entice them, you could rent more than half of all the rentable land 
in Wisconsin for $20 an acre. 

The Cuarmman. What is that? 

Mr. Atsert. Have you ever been out there, Brother King? 

Mr. Krtne. The farmer, of course, who is established in his ground, 
and is not necessarily for rent, would not come under that. But the 
average rental income from the rented land in Wisconsin does not 
make the landlord that much money. 

Mr. Aupert. I beg to differ with you. 

Mr. Kine. You are talking about paying $45 an acre for cotton. 
You will certainly get all the cotton acreage that they can possibly 
sign up, because cotton growers do not make $45 an acre in the South. 
So, I am just cautioning you that you may be loaded down with some- 
thing here that will cost you a couple of billion dollars. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Let me suggest, his not being too familiar with the South and some 
of these other areas, that he confine his philosophy to the area that he 
does know about, and let the rest of us take care of our own area. 

Mr. Kine. You are not implying that I do not know anything about 
farming in the United States, generally ? 

Mr. Bass. In Tennessee and in the South, I do not believe you know 
our land values any more than I do yours in Pennsylvania. I do not 
know them; I could not tell you. 

Mr. Krna. If cotton growers in Tennessee make $45 an acre in grow- 
ing cotton, the whole State would be planted in cotton. 

r. Bass. We make that, sir. For your information, we make more 
than that. 

Do you know what a bale of cotton brings? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Kina. I know that the Government keeps it way up in the air. 

Mr. Bass. Up in the air. But how much does it bring? Do you 
know hom much a bale of cotton brings today ? 

Mr. Kine. This argument, of course, is beside the point. 

Mr. Bass. No. For the record, it is not beside the point. 

Mr. Kring. Any farm community that could give $45 an acre profit 
in growing a crop, generally—and I mean on the average—would be 
a bonanza that just does not exist in agriculture, except in the case of 
monopolies like the tobacco program, cotton program to a certain ex- 
tent, yes. 

But, nerally speaking, $45 an acre profit is not made off of any 
phase oF Arsettoan agriculture unless they get it from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

I do not see any reason for distorting the record in that manner. 

Mr. Hacen. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment on that cot- 
ton question ? 
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I think my growers in California make about $75 a bale on cotton. 
They can grow two bales on an acre. Now, there are many areas in 
the country where they cannot grow as much as a bale, and they cannot 
grow it with that large a net profit per acre. You are right with re- 
spect to some cotton areas, 

Mr. Kina. I recognize the high profit possibilities of certain areas 
and, of course, that is why California has gone into the cotton business 
in the last few years. 

Mr. Hagen. I am giving you a figure to compare with: $75 a bale. 

Mr. Kine. But, when I talk about the cotton-producing area in 
general, I would still stick to my statement that they do not make $45 
an acre profit, by any means. 

However, it is still just a warning that you are offering a lot of in- 
ducements here for land reduction, and you are likely to get a lot of 
it. 

The CuatrMan. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think they would take much land out of 
production in your area and put it into this program ¢ 

Mr. Kine. My immediate area does not have land in production, but 
I would say that within my county, yes. It is one of the best agri- 
cultural counties in the country, and you can rent all kinds of land in 
my county for $20 an acre—good land. 

In fact, I have been thinking of giving the Government some of my 
acreage. 

eaeoon, I would like to go back to Mr. McIntire’s statement with 
respect to discrimination between the basic crops and the nonbasic 
crops. 

ertainly, as a nonbasic crop producer, I have all the sympathy in 
the world for that position, and would hope that you design a pro- 
pram that would, not necessarily treat the nonbasics like the others, 

ut protect them from invasion from basic crops, which has not been 
done and, therefore, has distorted the production of most all other 
crops, including perishable vegetables. 

o do what Mr. McIntire suggests, of course, would simply mean 
that you do throw all the crops under the same controls that you have 
for the basic crops and, thereby, would complete the socialization of 
American agriculture, because that is what you have now very defi- 
nitely in the basic crops—a complete socialistic scheme that makes the 
Government the dictator and the supplier of the funds. 

Now, I have often said that the exible system is only a little less 
evil than the rigid system, because what both sides of the argument 
seem to forget is that capital is as big a factor in agriculture production 
as land, and any scheme of price support, soil bank, ACP payments 
p08 so forth are just schemes to put capital into the hands of the 

armer. 

Do you expect him not to use capital for agricultural production? 
It is just as important as land in agriculture today, and therefore all 
of these things are just schemes to take money away from the general 
taxpayer and put it in the hands of the select groups of enterprises. 
It is just like pouring it down a rat hole. It does not do those enter- 
prises any good; it completely distorts our economic system; it in- 
creases the, let us say, management of agriculture by just the amount 
that you have to stick the taxpayers to support these programs. 
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And there isn’t a one of them, not cotton nor tobacco, that has paid 
its own way when you come to the administrative expenses. Some- 
thing over $30 billion has been piled into this program, and here both 
sides of the contest now are trying to devise new and bigger, new and 
better ways of piling more and more money into the hands of the 
farmer for the operation and production of more crops. 

I just wanted you to know that, while I am favorable to the flexible 
system because it is not quite as bad as the rigid system, I am not in 
favor of either program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Morse, it is that small farmer who has to dig his living 
out of the ground, and that main income that he is getting is for the 
labor that he puts in that land today. 

That is the man that we have to worry about in a farm program that 
we are trying to devise. 

Mr. Krne. Would the gentleman yield, since he mentioned my 
name ¢ 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. What is land worth in Tennessee for the growing of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Bass. For the growing of cotton? It depends on who owns 
it and what he is going to do with it. 

Mr. Kine. It depends largely on what he can make out of it. You 
tell me what your land is worth down there. 

Mr. Bass. I am going to answer your question. I will tell you what 
it is worth, it is worth $1/.0 an acre. 

Do you know how many pounds there are in a bale of cotton? 

Mr. Krne. Look, I want to buy a thousand acres of $150 acre land 
that will produce $45 an acre a year crop. That would be a real 
bonanza. 

Mr. Bass. If you will come to Tennessee, I will pay your expenses 
down there and sell it to you right away. 

Will you answer my question ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Are you going to show me the neighbors who, on the 
average, have made $45 an acre profit on 

Mr. Bass. I have answered your question; now suppose you answer 
mine. 

How many pounds in a bale of cotton ? 

Mr. Kine. Ramooaimetehy 500. 

Mr. Bass. In my opinion, the job of the Department of Agriculture, 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, if you want to put it that way, is two- 
fold: First, to insure the American public of an adequate supply of 
food and fiber ; and second, to insure the American farmer a fair and 
equitable income for his products that he sells to the American public. 

Now, Iam going to commend the Department of Agriculture on that 
first score. I think that you have arranged in production today an 
adequate supply of food and fiber for the American public. 

Now, since I have commended you, I maintain the privilege of con- 
demning you on the second, in that you have not maintained the in- 
come, an adequate income for the farmer. 

Mr. Morse, I have studied this soil bank. I have been for soil bank 
all my life. It was part of my platform when I ran for Congress in 
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the rural district of Tennessee. But the way it is designed now to 
ag I do not see how it can put much money, which is vitally need- 

, into the pockets of the American farmer. I think it might do 
what you say it will do, and that is, decrease some of the surpluses. 

But in my opinion, the surpluses are not the big problem today. 
The problem is the declining income of the American farmer. There- 
fore if we do nothing but take surpluses out, then it certainly won’t 
accomplish that goal to the degree that it will stimulate prices for a 
period of two years. 

If we only do that, then we have done very little. 

In my opinion, a soil bank is a plan that would be good and would 
be operative and would be a great thing for the American farmer and 
for the overall picture of agriculture if it starts out with a crop con- 
trol program. 

In others words, if at the initiation of a crop control program we 
had an acr reserve program like you planned here to go in lieu of 
the acreage that a farmer is asked to set aside in an acreage control 
program, if we had that to supplement the income that was taken 
away from him when his acreage has been reduced, then I think it 
would be a great program and would have eliminated the very thing 
that is happening in agriculture today. 

It would have allowed two things. First of all, it would have al- 
lowed us to look realistically at crop controls. It would have let us 
control acreage and crop production to the very point to where it 
would be in order to keep supply and demand in line, which we have 
not done, neither the Congress nor the Department of Agriculture. 


The second thing it would have done: It would have kept the in- 
come of the American farmer on a level to where he could have lived 
while we were controlling his production. 

In my opinion, the only way that this soil bank that has been de- 
vised or suggested can possibly work and can possibly put any income 
into the farmer is to go man take the six basics, for instance, and go 


back when we started controlling acres, and, if a man has been reduced 
over a period of years, pay him for setting aside the acres that he has 
been cut in the past controlled years, and then take out what you said 
this morning, the acres which have been diverted from the basics and 
are producing and creating such surpluses in other commodities. 

Take those commodities out of production today, and this control 
program might mean something or this acreage reserve program that 
you are talking about. 
ee do you understand what I am saying about soil bank, Mr. 

orse ? 

Mr. Morssz, I believe I follow you, Mr. Congressman. 

The conservation reserve portion would be applicable to the acres 
which have been diverted out of the basic crops. So, to that extent, 
we will be doing just what you are proposing. 

Mr. Bass. That is granted, Mr. Morse, but you are not going to 
put any cash dollars in the American farmers’ pockets in the reserve 
program, are you—in the conservation program ? 

r. Morse. Yes, sir; we believe that we will. 
Mr. Bass. You mean you are going to pay him cash money ? 
Mr. Morse. Oh yes; he will be paid a return on that land. 
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Mr. Bass. But not comparable to the net profit he would have made 
out of — a basic crop on that acreage? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. But why did he cut back his cotton acreage, his 
tobacco acreage and soon? It was in return for a price. 

Mr. Bass. Well, he thought he was, but it has not worked out that 


way. 

Mr. Morse. But, that was the reason he voted for it. He voted to 
get a price. 

Mr. Bass. I mean—it did not work out that way. That is the bad 
part about it. 

Mr. Morse, As I said yesterday, the damage that some of these pro- 
grams have done to the American farmer, as we look back on them in 
history, will be rather clear. 

Under the program which Congress set up to help the farmer, the 
farmer was given a vote and he voted so that—— 

Mr. Bass. He also had a noose around his neck when he voted. 

In other words, “If you don’t do it this way, you get hung anyway.” 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we think Congress should have given a more real- 
istic choice, 

Now, therefore, they have presumably had their pay for the pro- 
gram in which they have been engaged. 

Now then, the proposal is to pick up from where we find ourselves. 
We find that farmers not only produce what can be sold in the market, 
but they have produced some eight million bales of cotton that has not 
been sold. 

The public has paid for it. It is in the ownership of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bass. That is not the farmers’ fault, Mr. Morse, is it? 

Mr. Mors. It is the fault of the program. 

And the farmers eapRerion the program. Otherwise Congress, pre- 
sumably, would have changed it. And the farmers had a chance to 
vote whether they should continue the rigid controls. So I think 
there is a responsibility. _We recognize that the Government has a re- 
sponsibility in this situation. 

So we find ourselves today with great accumulations of surpluses. 
The proposal is that we will start with the present acreage and cut 
back from there. 

Mr. Bass. Let me get this point in here, Mr. Morse. I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture is guilty—and when we talk about surpluses, 
I want to be a little bit critical of you and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and everyone in America who has for the past few years been con- 
demn ing the great surpluses that we have stored up. 

You know, markets are a great deal psychological. They follow a 
psychological trend, and I think if there is any depressing effect that 
there has been on American agriculture, it has been partially brought 
about by the combination of the blessed surpluses that we have had in 
America. 

I dislike to hear any man connected with American agriculture get 
up and condemn surpluses, because the physical effect of the surplus 
has been much less eeetng, on the price of American agriculture 
than all of the psychological effect of the speeches that have been made 


conden surpluses, in my opinion. 


I would like for you to show me where the surpluses have depressed 
the physical side of the price in any commodity that has been sup- 
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ported in the past three years. Name me one commodity that it has 
depressed the price. 

Mr. Morse. We can go right down the line. 

Mr. Bass. Tobacco—the price of it was higher this year—the aver- 
age was higher than it has been in fifteen years. 

Mr. Morse. We have not had a price-support mechanism in connec- 
tion with some of these commodities. We have had more a price- 
fixing mechanism. 

Mr. Bass. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Morse. And we feel that these ought to be what the name im- 
plies—what Congress started out to provide—price supports. With bi- 
partisan action Congress has said that we should have, a price-support 
program. And that it ought to be a flexible type that would keep it 
a price-support rather than a price-fixing mechanism. 

Mr. Bass. But, still you and I both have been guilty of condem- 
ning one program. Our ideas are divided. We have been guilty 
of condemning one program over the other, by using the word “sur- 
plus” as something that is damnable. It certainly is not, because we 
ought to thank God that we are able in America to produce the kind 
of food and fiber we have on hand right now. 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Congressman, I have been engaged in the produc- 
tion of farm commodities and the selling of farm commodities—— 

Mr. Bass. Probably longer than I am old. 

Mr. Morse. And I can assure you that markets are not psychlogical. 
They are very realistic. There is nothing more realistic in America 
than the mechanism that sets the markets. When we have surpluses 
visible—even if you put them in a set-aside—we were not naive enough 
to think that we would completely remove the effect by setting aside 
some of the commodities. We felt that there would be some strength- 
ening effect in the long run with a set-aside. As long as we have these 
surpluses, and the people know that they are here, I can assure you 
that they are very, very depressing in their effect on the market. 

Mr. Bass. The way we are talking today, we will not let the people 
forget they are here. We will keep on cramming it down their throats. 
You said that psychology had no effect on these markets. 

Have you studied this hog situation any ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not believe that I said they had no effect. I in- 
tended to say that the people who deal in commodities, who set the 
commodity prices in the market places are very realistic. They have 
to meet payrolls. They have to make profits, or they do not stay in 
business very long. 

Mr. Bass. I will agree with all that. I recognize all of that. I 
realize that. 

Mr. Morsg. So over any period of time, you are not going to get very 
much of a psychological impact on the large markets that we have in 
this country. 

Mr. Bass. Have you studied this hog situation any ? 

Mr. Morse. We certainly have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Did you know that, according to your records—and this 
was brought out in an investigation, in a hearing here, 3 weeks ago— 
did you know that the supply of pork in America, in the hands of the 
processors today and as of November 30th, when the big drop in hog 
prices came—did you know that it was smaller than it had been in 3 


years? 
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Mr. Morse. That may well be. 

Mr. Bass. Yes, that is the fact—that is a fact. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. And do you know why the hog prices dropped? Because 
the hog people—the people in processing and marketing hogs were 
taking advantage of a hysteria in the farm program in America today, 
the farm problem. That is exactly the reason they dropped, because 
they knew they could do it. It was sort of a hysteria that had been 
brought about over the country by arguing about the farm com- 
modities. 

Mr. Morsg. Mr. Congressman, you refer to the storage holdings of 

ork? 
‘ Mr. Bass. I just referred to everything you had on your list. 

Mr. Morse. That is only one part of the supply. The folks who deal 
in the meat supplies of this country knew that there was a tremendous 
supply of hogs coming to market. 

Mr. Bass. But they did not get there. 

Mr. Morsg. They had dvbadt started to come. 

Mr. Bass. They did not get chieees 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes; they did. 

Mr. Bass. And the pig crop for this spring is predicted to be 
smaller than it has been in 3 years, according to the figures of your 
Department. It was brought out in the testimony before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morse. The pig crop ? 

Mr. Bass. To be farrowed this spring. 

Mr. Morss. For this spring ? 

Mr. Bass. Yes, sir; a smaller crop than it was in 1951. We are 
going too far in arguing about the pork situation. 

Mr. Morse. If you are going back into a wartime situation, when 
we had a war going on, if you are speaking of the 1951 figures, I do 
not know about them off-hand. 

Mr. Bass. I am talking about the average, the 3-year average. 

Mr. Morse. Let me point out one other thing, just to illustrate the 
tremendous supply of pork. The pork consumption—and it has been 
a real blessing that this pork has moved on into consumption—has 
been rs 4 se up to a rate of 80 pounds per person per year—an all-time 
record. 

Last Dea we were consuming at the rate of 66 pounds. 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 


Mr. Morse. And the a before, I believe it was 65 pounds. There 


has been that tremendous increase, and it came off the farms of 
America. It was because there was that tremendous flow of pork 
hitting the market—and the people who had to process and sell this 
knew that it was coming—that the market reflected that big supply of 
— Not only that, but a tremendous supply of beef was coming to 
market. 

Mr. Bass. Be all that true, you and I both know that it has not 
reached the prices. The prices are still just as low as they possibly 
could be. 

We will get off pork and beef a minute. I want to talk about tobacco 
for a minute. 

The Hill bill, I do not think mentions tobacco, does it ? 

Mr . No. 
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Mr. Bass. But I have seen the farm economists from the other great 
body, who have come up here and devised a scheme whereby they are 
going to give the tobacco farmers of America a great big $100 bill for 
taking a $1,000 acre crop out of production, and putting it into the 
acreage reserve. 

Have you ever in your life, Mr. Secretary, seen anything as un- 
realistic as that ? 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Bass. You did not do this, now. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes; I know. The first time that tobacco entered this 
soil bank proposal was in connection with some types—wrapper types 
—where synthetic processing now is changing the demand. They are 
on ; * I understand it, a substantial part of the market which they 

ave had. 

Mr. Bass. That is primarily a forecast, but it is a possibility. 

Mr. Morse. Apparently those who represent them in Congress were 
told that they have an adjustment facing them. They would like to 
have an opportunity to come into the soil bank program in helping to 
make the transition. So that is the first that we heard of tobacco in 
this program, and from there on, you have said, it was——. 

Mr. Bass. Very unrealistic. 

Mr. Morse. It was picked up by Congress. It is not in the bill 
here in the House. 

Mr. Bass. I can guarantee that you will not have to worry about 
that section of this bill. It will not get out of the House of Represent- 
atives. I do not believe it will ever get out of this committee, because 
I believe we have too many people that have too much sense on this 
committee about tobacco raising. 

Anyway, I want to inject this thought : We have had a Subcommittee 
on Small Farms, and have traveled some 3,000 miles throughout the 
South in the past few months holding hearings. We have been travel- 
ing over the South and have been having testimony, from small farm- 
ers, on exactly what the situation is. They have all told us that the 
price of their commodity is not what is hurting them at all, that they 
are getting a fair price for the commodities that they are producing, 
but what is hurting them is the fact that they have no acreage on 
which to grow; in other words, they have been cut and cut and cut 
until today they have absolutely nothing to produce on, particularly 
in many of the areas that are not diversified. . 

Mr. Secretary, I hope that this bill will carry something like I have 
suggested to you before, like the Secretary himself said here the other 
day, the key to this program is how high the incentive goes. This pro- 
gram cannot be a success, regardless of what my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania has said—this program cannot be a success unless 
the incentive, the pay for setting aside acres, is great enough so that 
the American farmer will set them aside in great numbers. 

Now, I hope that when it comes to tobacco and cotton and these other 
basics, that you will devise a program, particularly for the high money 
per acre crops, for instance tobacco, that produces, we will say, $1,000 
an acre—I do not say that a man should be paid $1,000 for setting 
aside an acre and putting an acre in the reserve, but, certainly you 
could base it on something like this, that if he takes an acre of tobacco 
out of production and puts in, we will say, 10 or 15 acres in the 
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acreage reserve, that he could be paid the maximum amount that his 
crop would produce, and set aside so many acres based on $50 an acre 
or $75 an acre, in the set-aside, but unless we devise a program for the 
high dollar crop per acre, then this program is not worth a nickel, for 
the average farmer, and it will not put any money into the pockets 
of the small family-type farmer, unless we go back and pick up some 
of these acreage cuts that he has had in the past 3 to 5 years. 

I am all finished, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Morsz. Thank you, sir. And I certainly agree. That is wh 
the incentive must be high enough to get the participation wanted. 
Obviously, we would be wasting our effort if it is not made attractive 
to the point of getting the acreage. 

On the other hand, I think that we have a very definite responsi- 
bility not to overpay for participation. 

The Carman. I think Mr. Dixon has been here ahead of you, 
Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Drxon. He has seniority. 

The CHatrman. All right; thank you for recognizing that. Go 
ahead, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. 

I have a question that I would like to ask in respect to the soil-bank 
program, and one with respect to wheat. I was not exactly clear on 
the question that was asked by the chairman this morning on the 
amount that a farmer would be able to reduce his production, whether 
or not if he had a 10-acre farm, he could take out all of his produc- 
tion—or if he had 160 acres, he could take out 25 percent of it. I do 
not know that you have arrived at any formula for that particular 
section of the soil-bank program, but those are questions that are 
being asked day after day in letters that come across my desk. 

Mr. Morse. Are you referring to the conservation reserve or the 
acreage reserve ? 

Mr. Harrison. The acreage reserve. 

Mr. Morse. The acreage reserve; yes. We have felt that as shown 
at the bottom of page 2 in this information distributed yesterday, 
illustrative material, that we would need to establish a maximum and 
a minimum. Within that range it would be possible for the small 
farmers or farmers with small acreages in cultivation to place their 
entire acreage in the program, if their allotments were small enough. 
At the same time we would need some maximums, so as to get distri- 
bution among communities and among farmers. 

Furthermore, as stated in the paragraph at the beginning of item 2 
on pege 2, we would hope that there would be discretion to take care 
of farmers who have sickness or disability, and that disability might 
be advanced age. If for good reason they wished to participate in 
this program, we hope that we would be in a position to let such 
farmers participate to the extent of their total acreage. 

Mr. Harrison. You have not as yet formulated a formula that would 
apply, in Nebraska and North Carolina and South Dakota, and so 
ort 

Mr. Morse. No, sir... These are not firm. We are checking in the 
field now. The work continues in the Department in the agencies 
where we would operate these programs. We are getting at such 
questions as the rate of payment, and what should be the regulations. 

' 74560—56—pt. 2—4 
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Also, what kind of material is needed to explain the program. We 
want to be as ready as possible to move into action. 

We are still in the firming-up process while Congress is working 
on the legislation. 

r. Harrison. Do I understand rightly and correctly that in differ- 
ent sections of the country where the reserve acreage program is to be 
put into effect, and I think that probably there are sections of Nebraska 
where the land is a little more fertile than probably it would be in 
other sections, and as you go East, into Iowa and Indiana and Illinois, 
that you would get into more productive, fertile land—would the 
return to the farmer in those particular areas be more, or do you have 
an across-the-board rental ? 

Mr. Morse. No, very definitely ; under the acreage reserve it would 
be based on a farmer’s normal crop yield. 

Mr. Harrison. The average production ? 

Mr. Morse. And that would be established by breaking down the 
arenage for the country to the community, and then finally to the man’s 

arm. 

As far as the acreage reserve is concerned, that would be it. Com- 

nsation would be geared to the normal productivity of the particular 

and on farm that was put into the acerage reserve. 

Under the conservation reserve there would be a similar approach to 
reflect the quality of the land that was put into the program. 

Your more productive areas of Nebraska, obviously, would not come 
in unless they had a return under this program that reflected the level 
of productivity of the more fertile land. When we move into areas of 
= productivity, the rates of payment would reflect lower productive 
value. 

Mr. Harrison. That answers my question. 

With respect to the mechanics, have you gone far enough into this to 
date to determine just what the mechanics will be? Will it be the 
country organization in each of the States? 

Mr. Pig Very definitely ; yes, sir. There will be no new organiza- 
tions. There would need to be no new administrative machinery. We 
would merely need to have some additional personnel. We would 
work right through the same people who handle the ACP programs, 
and our stabilization programs. We would combine work, the visits to 
farms, so as to keep to a minimum the administrative costs, and still 
get a good operation. a 

In that regard we, of course, are in a much different position than if 
we had to set up a whole national system of committeemen to operate 
this program. We have the system. All we need to do is to give them 
the program and they can pick up and carry right forward. 

Mr. son. If the bill be passed tomorrow, how long do you 
think it would take to get that information to the county organizations 
to put it into effect ? 

Mr. Morsr. I do not know that we have made that estimate. We are 
moving as rapidly as we can on the assumption that there will be legis- 
lation to administer. 

Mr. Harrison. At the outset, would these moneys be made available 
to the farmer by corn-planting time, which in our section of the coun- 
try is along about the middle of May—is that the estimate ? f 

‘Mr. Morse. Probably we would want to go past the normal planting 
date on a crop or have some firm assurances of compliance, before the 
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certificates are actually issued. If the month of May is your normal 
lanting date, by June, or certainly the latter part of June, we would 
quite certain that a farmer was not going to plant corn on the reserve 
land. We could then issue certificates with assurance that he was not 
going to use it for corn, if it was corn land being taken out of produc- 
tion. 

As soon as we could check compliance, or have a reasonable assurance 
of compliance, we could start getting the certificates into the hands of 
farmers and thus meet their needs for help which they should have as 
soon as practical. 

Mr. Harrison. There is one more question that I would like to ask 
with respect to the wheat. We have passed wheat up by now. I would 
like to come back to it, because of the legislation that we have passed 
heretofore. We have taken into consideration the feeling of our neigh- 
boring countries to determine whether or not they were in sympathy 
with the aan that was being passed at this time. I am thinkin 
now of Public Law 480, whether or not we were getting into the fiel 
of sales that they were also employing at that time. 

Does Canada have any feeling that you know of with respect to 
this domestic parity that we are talking about at the present time? Do 
other countries have any feeling about it? I just mention Canada as 
an example. 

Mr. Moma: Yes. May I say, first, that this sepepech or an effective 
ee at reducing our surpluses will not only relieve the concern 
and the problems that we have in this country, but it will likewise re- 
store confidence throughout the world in regard to our future market- 
ings. Also uncertainty about the way in which markets of other 
countries might be affected due to our surpluses will be lessened. As 
our surpluses decline, you will see the world market situation 
strengthen as well as our own markets become stronger. 

Now coming to your other question about domestic parity or the 
two-price or multiple-price plan for wheat, the Canadian Government, 
as we understand it, and the Canadian wheat interest would be very 
much concerned about our moving in the direction of such a program 
in this a 

Mr. Hore. Will you yield? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 


Mr. Hors. You said you understand it. You mean you have been 
notified by anyone speaking in a position of responsibility in the 
Canadian Government? That they would be disturbed about it? 

Mr. Morsg. It is my understanding we have been informed that such 
is Canada’s official position. 

Mr. Hors. Well, informed by whom? 

Mr. Morse. I onngeN through Government people or the Wheat 

am 


Board of Canada. not prepared to say through which source. 
I understand they definitely have an official position in reference to 
such pro: ’ 
Mr. Somat: I merely asked the question for the reason of the 
roadblocks that we seemingly ran into when we were getting Public 
Law 480 passed. 

Mr. Hors. We had plenty of protests under Public Law 480, have 
we not ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 
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Mr. Horr. And we will have protests under any program that we 
have that will result in any exports of agricultural commodities that 
are competitive with other countries. will wenot? | 

Mr Nn. I just wondered whether or not this particular pro- 
gram was meeting up with opposition from so-called friendly 
countries. 

Mr. Hors. Will you yield further? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. é 

Mr. Horr. I would like to ask what the Canadian Government’s 
position is on our present dumping policy on wheat, whereby we pay 
an export subsidy ? 

Mr. Morsg. As you know, our two countries are the major exporters 
of wheat. We are now in the process of negotiation for a possible 
renewal of the International Wheat Agreement. We are trying very 
hard to keep on a cooperative basis with our neighbor to north. 
Canada has surpluses of wheat, along with us. It is a common prob- 
lem for the two countries. We each desire the cooperation of the 
other country in dealing with this problem. 

Mr. Hors. Has not the Canadian Government protested against 
our policy of, let us say, to put it this way—have they not protested 
against our policy of subsidizing non-wheat-agreement wheat ! 

Mr. Morsg. I had not understood that has been protested as such. 
We have met competition in selling to countries not a party to the 
wheat agreement. That policy has been especially important since 
the United Kingdom is not in the wheat agreement. I believe the 
protests have been from both sides of the line. We have had occa- 
sions when we have raised questions about Canadian sales, their sales 
policies in some instances. ey, in turn, have raised questions with 
us about our procedures at times. 

We are trying to work these problems out as they come up and keep 
an understanding of the methods and procedures that will allow us 
both to compete effectively for the wheat market. 

Mr. Hors. You would not say that they are very happy over our 
present policy of dumping wheat on the world market, would you?! . 

Mr. Morse. I would not like to feel that we are dumping wheat. 
= nen a much more orderly process of putting wheat into places 
of need. 

Canada’s unhappiness with us, on occasions, I guess, has been offset 
by our unhappiness with their operations at times. 

Mr. Horr. No matter whether you or I characterize it as “dump- 
ing” or not, do not the Canadians and other wheat exporting coun- 
tries characterize the policy of subsidizing exports which we have been 
following as “dumping.” 

Mr. Morsz. There have been such characterizations. I would not 
call it such. We have a policy as a Government that we will not en- 
gage in dumping processes. We do not sell without regard to the 
effects on world markets. 

Mr. Hope. Well, is not the policy, though, and I am not speaking 
now of what we are doing under the International Wheat ment, 
because I think that as long as the Canadians are parties to that agree- 
ment, they know we have to handle our exports under the agreement— 
they recognize that, and so do other wheat exporting countries, but is 
it not a fact that under all of these international agreements that we 
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have relating to trade, that a policy such as we are following with 
respect to non-[WA wheat would come under the definition of 
“dumping”? Is that not true? 

Mr. Morss. No, I think not. We are merely competing for other 
markets. Essentially, the price at which we are selling in the other 
countries is the same as the sale price in countries that are parties to 
the Wheat Agreement. Since the market price has been fluctuating 
within the range of the minimum and the maximum for the TWA 
countries, similar prices have held, as I understand, for the countries 
that are not parties to the Agreement. 

Mr. Hors. That is no doubt true, but as I understand it, there is 
still substantial objection on their part. 

Whether we feel they are justified or not, I am sure those objections 
do exist, and I will not ere it any further now, but it seems to me 
that any consideration of the question whether there is any opposition 
to such a policy as is contemplated in the domestic parity plan must 
also take into consideration that we are following a policy now which 
I believe is in the eyes of all other exporting countries considered as 
more unsatisfactory as a policy than would be followed if we had a 
program such as we ad have if we adopted a domestic parity plan. 

If you want to comment on that, I have no objection. Iam not going 
to say any more about it. I just simply wanted to bring that matter 
before the committee. 

I do not care to pursue it any further at this time. 

Mr. Morsz. I have no further comment beyond what I have already 
said on the subject. 


Mr. Harrison. The reason I ae up the subject was that if we 


are going to be in a worse position because of this particular type of 
plan that has been presented with respect to our friendly countries, 
would it not be better to try to adopt a soil bank plan that would take 
care of our wheat grower in the same way that we are taking care 
of other of our commodities? 

Mr. Morsr. I would unqualifiedly say, yes. I am sure that not 
only Canada but others would be very much interested in seeing us 
move into a plan that would lift part of the surpluses off the world 
market. When we have an export crop like wheat and cotton, we 
will not only be rendering a service to farmers of this country in 
strengthening their markets but also we will be firming up and giv- 
ing confidence to the world markets. 

We have had some good illustrations of that, as we have sold out 
other surplus commodities. 

Mr. Harrison. You would go along with a soil bank program for 
the wheat farmer, rather than the two-price system ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We would feel it is a very essential part of 
our future wheat program. I would like to reemphasize that at the 
present acreage of wheat, and particularly if we can get the type of 
wheat legislation that has been proposed, we should be able to keep 
our wheat production in line with the markets. 

Not only that, but farmers could look forward to an expansion. 
After we have once worked down the surpluses we would hope to move 
into a period in which there could be some expansion of wheat pro- 
duction as against the reductions that have been made up to this time. 


Mr. Hors. Will you yield further? 
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Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. What legislation are you referring to now that will 
accomplish all of these things ? 

Mr. Morse. I am referring in the President’s Message—I am re- 
ferring to the item set forth under “Wheat.” One is the bill passed 
by the Senate, permitting producers—and, as I explained earlier here 
today—these are primarily small farmers—these folks who need help 
most—to be able to produce wheat as long as they would confine the 
use to food, feed, or seed, on their own farms and not sell any wheat 
in competition with wheat produced for milling. 

a Hore, That would result in the production of more or less 
wheat ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure that there would be any great change in 
the size of the crop. Farmers would grow wheat merely because of 
preference for wheat as a feed. Many farmers prefer wheat as 
chicken feed, as you know—for their flocks. They would be maki 
a choice of whether they could get more feed, and more desirable feed, 
out of wheat in contrast to other crops that they might grow. 

So I do not believe the change in the law would make a great deal 
of difference in the amount of wheat grown. 

Mr. Horr. How is it going to help us then, or hurt, either one, 
if it is not going to make any difference? 

Mr. Mors. We think it would be very helpful to these farmers. 

Again, I emphasize they tend to be the small farmers, for which we 
should have most concern. Different members of this committee have 
repeatedly expressed concern for small-family farms. 

Certainly it would be lifting unnecessary controls off of farmers. 

We feel that we should move away from unnecessary controls. We 
are in the position of having to prosecute the people who violate this 
section of the law. . 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you? You are not prosecuting 
them; they are civil penalties. 

Mr. Morse. Whatever the process is, it is a court process. If I mis- 
stated it, I am sorry. 

The CHarrman. It is simply to collect the penalty from a person 
who has knowingly violated the law. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Fs aal eee 

In some instances, I doubt if they realized their violation. But, 
be that as it may, we have several hundred farmers who have vio- 
lated the law, and they are pretty petal cases sometimes, when you 
look at the case, and see what it is that their Government has them in 
court for. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

If Mr. Hope will yield? 

Mr. Hope. Yes. : : 

The Cuarrman. Will you place in the record full information re- 
garding these civil suits which we have heard so much about? I 
would Tike to know how many have been instituted, how much has 
been collected, and how many are still pending. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. : : 

The Cuamman. Somebody should be able to get that information. 
I think that your Department should produce the evidence, because 
it has been stated in this committee room by a responsible Member of 
Congress that somebody has directed the suits not to be instituted. 
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Mr. Morse. We will be very happy to put information in the record. 
I hope that we may elaborate on that to show just what kind of a 
situation is involved. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


Cases ‘IN WHICH MARKETING QuoTa PENALTIES WERE INCURRED WHERE ALL OF 
THE WHEAT PRODUCED ON THE FARM WaAs USED SoLety As Foop, FEEpD, or 
SEED 


During the 1954 and 1955 crop years the number of cases in which marketing 
quota penalties were incurred, where all of the wheat produced on the farm 
was used solely as food, feed, or seed, is estimated by the State Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee State offices to be 1,899. These cases, 
by States, are as follows: 


State 


New York Oe a 
New JQrWOF is - co nkve a Ge sacatecs 
Pennsylvania. s 4 Kentucky 

ODIO: . secndecunekbtes ddakeséece Tennessee 

Indiana f Pek 6 oot as ocala ice 
THOS. «cast cenaens dG onunes Oklahoma... .- callie 

Texas ile ate ae A ga ig 
aha iis io sem 
| Idaho 

Iowa. - Wyoming Piss dehs she eed 
Mintek cinctincsninnteniit tte nken : i i eae 
South Dakota... -. || New Mexico 

Utah -.-.. 

‘ || Washington 

Marylee uct a . Oneei ss Lo ei : 

VAI ie cae aeidieneitcte eilaii . 4 26 || California. .......-- 

West VINEE. oo Jccess stad.’ 1} 





North Carolina Total, United States 


In many of these cases the penalty has been collected by administrative action. 
Of the cases which have not been settled by administrative action, there have so 
far been referred to the office of the general counsel for legal action to enforce 
collection of the penalty a total of 350 cases. Of these cases, 43 have been dis- 
posed of by the office of the general counsel through collection of the penalty or 
otherwise without referral to the United States attorney for court action, 193 
have been referred to United States attorneys for court action as of March 1, 
1956, and 143 suits have been filed. Judgments have been obtained in 22 cases. 
In 65.2 percent of the cases so far referred to the office of the general counsel, 30 
acres or less were planted to wheat, and in only 19.2 percent of the cases did 
the acreage of wheat on the farm exceed 40 acres. 

The Cuatrman. In answer to Mr. Hope’s question, you said that you 
were interested in these, because they were little farmers. How little 
are the farms that you are talking about? Certainly more than those 
which produce more than 15 acres of wheat? 

Mr. Morsr. They would be producing more than 15 acres, but small 
acreages. We can take a look at the acreage they have grown, and 
that will be its own answer, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Every time you add on a 1,000 acres on the eastern 
seaboard for the poultry and cattlemen, you have to take off 1,000 
acres out in Kansas where wheat is grown, will you not? 

Mr. Morse. If this legislation is enacted. I do not know whether 
the acreage would come under the national allotment in the future. 
__ The Cuarrman. You would take them out from under the allotment, 
if I understand it, and let them grow all the wheat that they want to 
grow? 
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Mr. Morse. If that was true—and this I would want to check on, 
Mr. Chairman—I believe that the 55 million acres minimum would 
still apply. I would need to check that answer, and I will correct 
the record on it if I am in error. 

Mr. Hops. I would like to pursue this one a little bit more, because 
I am not at all satisfied yet with the explanation of this particular 
provision. 

You say it is on the small farms, that you want to benefit the pro- 
ducers. Bow small a farm is it? You have to remember that this 
is in an area which is not a wheat country, naturally—it is country 
where wheat isaminorcrop. Thatistrue,isitnot? Wheat isnot the 
principal crop? 

Mr. Morse. We would find them in all States, Mr. Congressman. 
In the main, you are correct, that they would be in areas where farms 
are small, the fields are small, and where farmers need feed. 

Mr. Horr. In areas where they have not been growing wheat, be- 
cause if they had been growing it in any quantity, they would have 
an allotment of more than 15 acres, to start with. Is that not correct? 
That is, if they had a 10-year average? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, that would be correct. 

Mr. Horr. They would have an allotment now more than 15 acres, 
so they would not be affected by this at all? 


Mr. Morsr. What farmers do not understand is, why, as long as 
they are not selling wheat into the milling markets, the primary mar- 
kets of wheat farmers, why they cannot grow wheat for feed. What 
they need is feed on their farm, and if they do not grow wheat they 
grow something that will produce them less feed, or not the kind of 


feed that they would prefer ? 

Mr. Horr. Of course. 

Mr. Morsr. They will be, if you want to express their competition— 
they would be competing with the feed crops and not with wheat. 

Mr. Horr. All right. 

Mr. Morsz. I refer to the commercial markets for wheat. 

Mr. Hors. Every place where you would encourage the expansion 
of wheat growing, the farmers, in addition to being able to grow 15 
acres of wheat, can grow all of the barley they want, all of the oats the 
want—they can grow all of the corn they want, because practically a 
of those areas are in noncommercial corn areas. 

So their farming operation is not suffering, is it, from a lack of feed ? 

Mr. Morsz. In instances, yes. 

In some of the areas, barley is not equally adapted. In some in- 
stances farmers want to avoid tillage of a row crop on hillsides where 
their land will wash. For that reason there may be a definite advan- 
tage in growing a crop like wheat. 

Furthermore, there is a higher protein content in wheat. Wheat, 
per bushel, you know, has a feeding value of about 10 percent more 
than corn. So there are a number of reasons why farmers may prefer 
to grow wheat for feed. 

or chickenfeed, for example, you know the preference that farmers 
have for wheat for chickenfeed in many instances. 

Unless there is some very strong, big, impelling reason for denying 
farmers this privilege, we cannot see why they should be denied. 
Farmers cannot see why such rights should be denied them, 
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Mr. Hors. A lot of those farmers cannot see why there should be 
a program at all, perhaps. If you are going to have a program, do 
you not have to have some kind of limitation on it? 

Certainly, this 15 acre provision which relates to wheat and applies 
to no other commodity, is a very, very generous provision. No other 
commodity has it. No other producers that I know of are asking 
for it. 

Do you think that there is any reason why large poultry producers 
should be given the privilege of growing all of the wheat that they 
want to produce on their farms, when that wheat goes into ee 
that goes into commercial operation and which, of course, if he pro- 
duces his own wheat will prevent him from being in the market for 
wheat or other feed grains? 

Is that not going to complicate the situation that you were speaking 
about here a day or so ago when you said this whole feed grain picture 
is one picture, and that some of the crops that have been grown in place 
of wheat complicated the feed grain situation? Would you not be 
doing by this legislation the same thing that you are complaining about 
is happening so far as the diverted acres of wheat are concerned ? 

Mr. Morse. We would fail to see why we complicate the feed grain 
situation if we take these controls off of farmers and let them eke 
on their farm whether they grow corn or barley or oats or wheat, as 
long as they are feeding the grain. 

We fail to see why that would complicate the feed grain situation. 
If we say, “No, you cannot grow wheat to feed, you have got to grow 
something else” and he needs feed, then we force him to resort to some 
crop for feed that for some reason he prefers less than wheat. 

Mr. Horr. He may or may not. To the extent that he expands the 
production of feed, though, he is going to further complicate the pres- 
ent situation. 

Mr. Morss. Mr. Congressman, the great mass of protests and com- 
plaints that we get are not from big operations. They are from small 
farms, family farms where the farm families are asking for and desire 
this privilege. They are the people who certainly need to be given 
every assistance and freedom to improve their situation. 

Mr. Jonnson. Will you yield a minute? I want to make an ob- 
servation. 

. Harrison. Let me finish. 

Mr. Horr. The gentleman yielded to me. I appreciate this courtesy 
in yielding to me and I have taken more time chan I intended to. 

Mr. Harrison. Let me ask a question with respect to this wheat. 

Speaking now of my own territory, and as I know it, the greatest 
complaints have come from not the small or the large farmer but it 
is the farmer who raises the wheat for feed, and he has been limited to 
15 acres where because of the size and shape of the field, he wanted to 
plant 20 acres. 

He has always used the wheat for feed but because of the law he is 
is not permitted to plant all of the acres. He can only plant 15 acres of 
it, in most instances, and I think most of the cases out in my district 
that have been brought to court, are cases in which they went ahead 
and planted the 20 acres, and they have been brought to court because 
of that extra five acres that they have planted. 

And I doubt seriously if it will add any great amount to the acreage 
of wheat over and above the 15 acres that has been allotted to them. 
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Mr. Horr. Why should a man who feeds all of his wheat on the 
farm have the preference here over a man who has to sell a little 
wheat? Yet he cannot grow wheat for feed on his farm above his 
allotment. 

Under this program you would have to feed all of the wheat on the 
farm. Mind you, that man is given a preference over the man who 
wants to grow some wheat for feed, but he also has to sell some to 
raise a little cash. 

But he cannot do that under this proposal. He would have to feed 
it all on the farm. 

Mr. Morse. We would not look on it as a preference. The man 
who can produce wheat for the market would continue to do so. The 
matter of policing would be one reason for making this distinction. 
The market, obviously, for wheat as a milling product is the preferred 
market. Otherwise we would see more wheat fed. As we know there 
is not much wheat being fed now as compared with past years. 

This should be of help in the wheat situation in that some of the 
folks now limit their production to 15 acres and then sell the wheat 
or put it into Government hands under the loan program. If the law 
is changed they may, for example, grow 20 acres of wheat to feed. 
Such wheat would never come to the Government and that 20 acres 
would never compete for the traditional wheat markets. 

i. Hore. But it competes against some other feed, though, does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. So far as I know, we have not had a real expression 
of concern on the part of farmers producing feed. That is under- 
standable, because it probably would not be a major factor in the 
feed situation. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Harrison. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. How would you ever be sure that this wheat would 
not find its way into the commercial market in competition with the 
regular wheat growers ? 

Mr. Morse. In the first place, most of this growing of wheat to feed 
would be in areas where wheat, as Congressman Hope has indicated, 
and I believe correctly, is not grown in large quantities. 

The CuHarrman. You would have to make this law uniform 
throughout America. You could go right across the road from his 
farm in Kansas and control it. And a man could set up a farm and 
open up a poultry operation and the first thing his wheat would find 
its way into the market in competition with the wheat that is pro- 
duced on controlled acreage. 

There is no way on earth that you could police it, it seems to me. 

Mr. Morsz. We have such problems to deal with in most any Gov- 
ernment program. It would not be nearly as difficult as some of the 
other programs that we have to administer. 

The Cuatrman. Under the 15 acre exemption you give him the 
marketing card. He can market under the 15 acres. He has the allot- 
ment card, just like the man with 150 acres. If we pass this law and 
say a man may grow all he pleases for home consumption, all he has 
to do is to go to the county agent and tell him, the committee, “I am 
not in your program. I have some chickens and I will feed it to them.” 

He could take this bootleg wheat and feed some of it to the chickens 
and get rid of the rest of it some place. 
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Mr. Morsr. We have comparable problems in connection with every 
one of the programs—tobacco, cotton, wheat—all of them. 

The Cuatrman. It takes many people to police these programs, too. 
We have very severe penalties in tobacco, you know. If one man, a 
tobacco farmer, takes another tobacco farmer’s red card, as we call it, 
and markets his tobacco, he loses his own. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We have policing problems, I can assure you. 
We think it would reduce the problem of checking compliance, be- 
cause of the area aspects. In many areas we would have a reduced 
compliance checking. 

Now, if a man grows 15 acres we have to see that he has not grown 
16 acres, even if he feeds the wheat. 

If the farmers are free of this unnecessary regulation we think we 
would have less administrative problems. 

The CuarrMan. It means that you are advocating on the one hand 
a reduction of wheat in certain sections of the country and an increased 
production of wheat in other sections of the country. 

Mr. Morse. Any increase would be small in the first place; and in 
the second place, I am not sure that there would be great changes by 
areas. 

The Cuarrman. I did not ask you about the degree involved. Iam 
just saying that the sum and substance of what you are advocating is 
unlimited production of wheat in certain areas of America and to have 
restricted production in other areas. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, there are two different markets. 

The Cuamrman. Two different markets—two different sets for the 
country but the law would be applicable throughout the entire country. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; food and feed. 

The CuHarmman. There would be nothing in your proposal that 
would prevent a farmer in Kansas growing all of the wheat he wanted 
to, so long as he said he was going to feed it to his poultry ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Would you object to that? 

The Cuatrman. I object to it, of course, because it would jeopardize 
the support program and the control program— it would contribute 
greatly to the surplus of wheat that is now accumulating. 

Then you come along, in addition to that, and say, “We will take off 
restrictions on corn. Let them grow all of the corn they want to 

row. 

How will that reduce the burden, if you do that ? 

Mr. Morss. That man in Kansas to which you refer can grow barley 
or oats for feed. 

The Cuarreman. That is what Mr. Hope pointed out to you. Why 
encourage them to grow wheat ? 

Mr. Mose Why, Mr. Chairman, would you deny him the privilege 
of growing wheat for the very same purpose of feed 

he CuatrmMan. Because you have a controlled acreage program on 
wheat farmers. Wheat farmers voted in a referendum. They accept 
or reject the control law. They comply with it strictly. 

If they fail to —e with it they are severely penalized. They are 
complying with it. ey are trying their best to bring supplies in line 
with demand. 

You come along and advocate a program that I just do not believe 
a man in Congress from a wheat growing area would be in favor of. 
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And yet, I am perfectly willing to leave it up to the Congressmen 
who grow wheat. 

Mr. Morse. Why is this controlled program for wheat ? 

The Cuarrman. Why is it? 

Mr. Morsz. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Because it was in the interest of the whole economy 
of the country to prevent a burdensome surplus. 

Mr. Morse. That control program is to try to get the supply of 
wheat down to the markets for milling and the traditional markets 
of wheat. We are talking about a market for wheat as feed that has 
virtually dried up under high price supports, so that it is not much of 
a market at all. 

Wheat is not moving into feed in any quantity. Wheat for feed 
ba have no impact on the other program ; in fact, we think it would 

elp it. 
he Cuatrm4n, How about wheat that goes into industrial uses? 
he not exempt that? 
r. Morsz, What are the industrial uses? 

The Cuarrman. I do not know, but it finds its way into some in- 
dustrial uses, I am sure. 

Mr. Morse. I do not believe there is any quantity of consequence 
going into industrial use. 

The Cuarrman. A small quantity, we will say. But you keep ex- 
empting people. We exempted 12 States or something like that and 
now you propose to make this a uniform exemption throughout the 
country. 

In others words, I could go back home and plant all of my farm in 
wheat and get a few chickens and you could not touch me and I would 
grow all I wanted to grow. 

Mr. Morse. We are here to help the American farmer. 

The Caarrman. I know that; there is no doubt you are. 

Mr. Morse. I am telling you very definitely that in the interests, 
especially of the small farmers, the ones who need help most, farm 
families, that this is an unnecessary and damaging control, imposed on 
them. Weare recommending that it be lifted. 

The Cuarrman. All right now. You have your views and we have 
ours. You have constantly complained that the Congress has not modi- 
fied this law. Congress has spoken on it. Congress adopted it. Con- 
gress has not indicated its desire to remove it. 

There is nothing to keep us from removing it. And Mr. Hope, if 
he wanted it removed, I think he could get it removed. I think Mr. 
Hope of Kansas has more interest in the welfare of wheat farmers 
than anybody that I know of. If he thought it was in their interest, 
or in behalf of the program, he would have been the first one to have 
advocated it. If he would advocate it now, I would vote for it. But 
he won’t. I do not know Sy Deny else on this committee, except some- 
body on the eastern seaboard who wants to relieve some poultry people 


and encourage them to grow wheat to take the place of wheat that is 
now being grown and in the program. 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, we are talking about a piece of legisla- 
fon that has passed the Senate. It has already passed one of 


The Cuatrman. There are many, many bad bills over there that 
never get by here. 
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Mr. Morse. We feel that the House of Representatives ought to 
have an opportunity to express its opinion. 
The Cuamman. This committee passed a 90-percent price support 
program and you do not like that. 
r. Morse. We believe that the House of Representatives ought to 


have a chance to express themselves on lifting this unnecessary control 
off of farmers. 


The Cuarrman. One other question. 

Mr. Morse. On this piece of —— 

The Cuamman. You keep talking about the small farmer and Mr. 
Hope has asked and I ask you, what do you call a small farmer on the 
eastern seaboard that you want to relieve? How many acres is he 
growing now—d0, 100, or 20 or 25 or what? 

Mr. Morse. I do not have the average acreage of the farms at hand. 

CratrMAN. Why do you refer to them as “small farmers” 
then 

Mr. Morse. Because of their small acreage and also—— 

The Carman. How do you know what their acreage is? 

Mr. Morse. The average acreage would be quite small. You can 
take Congressman Abernethy’s area in northeast Mississippi-—— 

The Cuarrman. Let us stay up on the eastern seaboard. Nobody 
in Mississippi has complained about this thing. 

Mr. Morss. They are growing wheat down in that area of Missis- 
sippi. 

The Coatrrman. But they are not complaining. 

Mr. Morse. He has farmers, whole communities in which the average 
size of farms is 40 acres and often half of that is in timber and brush. 

The Cmarrman. We are not talking about those farmers. He is 
representing those and he has not asked that it be modified. I am rep- 
a my oe and I have not asked that it be modified. 

Mr. Morse. I am Under Secretary of Agriculture and in that official 
position am ing responsibility in connection with all of the farm- 
ers of the United States. 

The Cmarrman. Do you not think we have that same responsibility 
as elected Members of Gon q 

Mr. Morss. Yes, but. I just want to say, sir, that I too am carrying 
responsibility—rather broadly as a Government official. 

The Cuarrman. You are to carry out the orders and laws enacted 
by Congress. Ours is the primary responsibility of passing reasonable 
and uniform laws. That is what we are trying to do. 

Let me follow just one other matter. Here was a statement made in 
this committee room : 


I made certain inquiries when I heard about this— 
talking about the same thing we are talking about— 


and I received these protests, and I said to my farmers, ‘How many of you have 
been called up before the district attorney and what kind of trouble have you 
had a result of this?’ The reply was, “Oh, well; very few, because we under- 
stand that instructions have been given to most of the district attorneys not to 
call farmers up under this act as it is so unpopular.” 

That statement was made by a respected and reputable, highly es- 
teemed Member of Congress. sian : 

I want to know who instructed these district attorneys to wink at 
these violations of the law, that tend.to weaken this porgram which 
we think has operated in the interest of the wheat farmers. 
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ome Morse. I have no information on this. You notice, they said 
at it was unpopular. 

The Cuareman, Yes, prohibition was unpopular. Every law that 
affects a criminal is unpopular insofar as the criminal is concerned. 

This law is popular where the gentlemen wheat farmers go to the 
polls and vote on it. It is unpopular to the one who willfully violates 
it. The same thing with any other law which anybody violates. It 
becomes unpopular and worse. 

Mr. Morse. Without farmers understanding why they are unneces- 
sarily restricted in a case of this kind by the law, I think you will 
find, sir, that there will be growing unpopularity with that kind of 
unnecessary restriction. 

Mr. Horr. You say they do not understand it. Have you, as Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, or has anyone in the Department ever tried 
to explain to these farmers just why there is a penalty for violation 
of this program? Have you ever made any explanation of any kind 
of them? Have you pointed out to them that here are millions of 
wheat farmers who have stayed within the provisions of the law, and 
who have complied with the law; and here are just a few, a few 
thousand, you say, who have violated the law ? 

Who should be preferred in a situation of that kind? The millions 
who have stayed within the law, or the few thousand who have gone 
without the law? Which group should be preferred in a situation of 
that kind? 

Mr. Morse. We do not think there should be a preference for either— 
either the farmers, who are selling to the milling market or a prefer- 
ence for these who want to feed their wheat. We think that insofar 
as it is possible to do so, that there should be the best laws for all farm- 
ers, regardless of positions in which they are operating. We believe 
that the proposed wheat legislation would be a distinct improvement 
for the betterment of farmers and would not penalize in any way— 
in any appreciable way—the wheat growers who are growing wheat to 
sell into the milling trade. 

Now, there are two or three other wheat sections. A question was 
raised, Mr. Congressman, about them—— 

The Cratrman. Mr. Hoeven wanted you to yield. Mr. Harrison 
had the floor. 

Will you yield? I thought you had concluded. 

Mr. WitttaMs. Before you do that I have a couple of letters that 
give the position of the Secretary and I would ask unanimous consent 
these be made a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. They may be. 

(The letters are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 22, 1955. 


Note to Correspondents: 
Following is the text of a letter from Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 


Benson to the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, chairman, House Committee on 
Agriculture, and related material, released today. 
JuLy 22, 1955. 


Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture. 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is to invite your attention again to the urgent need 
for immediate consideration by your committee of H. R. 1834 and other bills to 
exempt certain wheat producers from marketing quota penalties under the Agri- 
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cultural Act of 1938 in cases where all of the wheat crop is fed or used for seed 
on the farm, commencing with the 1955 crop. 

As you know, the Senate on March 28 passed S. 46, which is identical with 
H. R. 1834. It is my understanding that these measures, together with several 
other bills which seek to accomplish similar ends, have been referred to a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agriculture under the chairmanship of 
Representative Carl Albert of Oklahoma. It is my further understanding that 
the subcommittee has decided to take no action on any of the bills at this session 
but to hold hearings on them this fall. 

May I respectfully suggest that an intolerable situation is developing with 
respect to assessment of wheat marketing quota penalties? With certain ex- 
ceptions, farmers who produce wheat in excess of their quotas are subject to 
marketing penalties currently set at $1.13 per bushel. Penalties have already 
been collected from many farmers who exceeded their 1954 production quotas. 
However, instances where farmers are refusing to pay, necessitating suits to 
collect penalties on the 1954 wheat crop, are being reported at an increasing rate. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that there may be as many as 1,500 
cases this year, involving production of wheat in 1954, which will require legal 
action. Unless suits are filed to collect these penalties, it appears certain that 
there will be many more violations in 1955 which would normally come up for 
legal action sometime after completion of the 1955 harvest. 

In many cases farmers who seek to avoid penalties plead that their wheat was 
not sold in interstate commerce, that they did not want price support, and that ali 
of the wheat was used for feed or seed on the farm. Under the holding in 
Wickard v, Filburn (317 U. 8S. 111 (1942)), the farmer is liable whether the 
wheat is fed or sold if he exceeds his acreage allotment, unless the planted 
acreage of wheat does not exceed 15 acres or an acreage from which the normal 
production does not exceed 200 bushels. 

Another unusual example which has come to our attention involves a mon- 
astery in Georgia. The monastery has followed the policy of producing the 
wheat necessary for food at the monastery. None of the wheat is sold. The 
amount required for 1954 was in excess of the marketing quota. The monastery 
now finds itself liable to the Government for a penalty of $1.13 per bushel on 
the excess. 

I doubt that Congress contemplated situations such as this arising under the 
penalty provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1938. I would strongly recommend 
that the legislation now before your committee be amended so as to exempt 
additionally from marketing penalties producers who grow wheat for food con- 
sumption on the farm. 

I have said on many occasions that I believed the present law should be 
amended along the lines of the bills now before your committee respecting 
marketing quota penalties on wheat where the production is consumed entirely 
on the farm. I have urged you as chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture to give consideration to this problem. I do so again now, emphasizing 
that the growing number of court cases arising from this section of the law is 
creating a most serious situation. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter of March 4, 1955, to you as chairman, setting 
forth the Department’s position in this matter. I am also enclosing a copy of 
my letter of July 1, 1955, to the Speaker of the House, in which I recommended 
action on the proposed legislation. 

In view of the broad interest in this question, I am taking the liberty of 
making this correspondence public immediately upon delivery of this letter to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Tart Benson, Secretary. 


Marcu 4, 1955. 
Hon. Harorp D. Cootry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLEy: This is in reply to your request of January 27, 
1955, for a report on H. R. 1834, a bill “to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 to exempt certain wheat producers from liability under the act where all 
the wheat crop is fed or used for seed on the farm, and for other purposes.” 

We favor enactment of this bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct a situation which has arisen in connection 
with marketing quota operations for certain wheat producers who desire to use 
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their entire output for feed and seed on the farm where produced, and who do 
not want to participate in the wheat price support program. 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, wheat producers 
subject to marketing quotas who harvest wheat in excess of their acreage allot- 
ment are subject to a marketing penalty on their farm marketing excess (unless 
they avoid or postpone the penalty by storage or delivery to the Secretary), 
whether they sell their wheat on the market or whether they feed it on their 
farms. The law is clear on this point and its constitutionality was upheld in 
Wickard v. Filburn (817 U. 8. 111). Thus, farmers subject to quotas on their 
erop are forced to curetail their operations or pay the penalty if they fail to do so. 

Production of wheat for feed is, in general, confined to small farms in the feed 
deficit areas. 

Existing legislation exempts certain of these farms from marketing quota 
restrictions. For example, quotas are not applicable to any farm on which the 
wheat acreage does not exceed 15 acres or on which the normal production of 
the wheat acreage is less than 200 bushels. Also, marketing quotas are not 
applicable to any farm in any State which has been designted by the Secretary 
as outside the commercial wheat-producing area. Any State for which the wheat 
acreage allotment is 25,000 acres or less, may be so designated by the Secretary. 

H. R. 1834 broadens these existing exemptions to include those farmers in the 
commercial wheat-producing area who harvest more than 15 acres, who use all 
their wheat on the farm where grown for feed and seed, and who do not desire 
wheat price support. Insofar as this latter group of farmers is concerned, wheat 
marketing quota restrictions impose special hardships. 

Accordingly, although the consumption of wheat on farms where grown does 
affect interstate commerce, the proposed exemption relating only to farms on 
which no wheat is removed would appear to be desirable. Such farms constitute 
only a small portion of all farms which produce wheat and the proposed exemp- 
tion, although creating some new problems, would not unduly hamper the admin- 
istration of the wheat marketing quota and price support programs with respect 
to farms from which wheat is removed. This would not be the case, however, if 
the exemption with respect to feed and seed were to apply to farms on which 
wheat is produced both for home consumption and sale. 

Enactment of this bill would be another step toward achievement of our objec- 
tive—that farmers be permitted to operate their farms with a maximum of 
freedom. At the same time, it would remove the dissatisfaction of some small 
wheat producers with the program as it must be operated under present legisla- 
tion. 

The bill, if enacted, would become effective with the 1955 and subsequent crops 
of wheat. It would in no way relieve or otherwise affect the liability for market- 
ing penalties incurred by farmers under the 1954 wheat marketing quota pro- 
gram who fed or used for seed on the farms where produced their entire 1954 
wheat crops. 

As indicated above it is recognized that there will be certain administrative 
difficulties in putting the provisions of the bill into operation, but we believe it 
will be possible to develop adequate safeguards. 

Additional administrative expenses would be incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of the bill, if enacted. It is believed that such increases might be 
absorbed from funds appropriated for administering the wheat quota program. 
However, a detailed analysis of the costs involved will be required before a 
definite cost estimate can be submitted. 

The bureau of the Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the program of 
the President, there is no objection to the submission of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
BD. L. Peterson, 
Acting Secretary. 


UnitTeD STaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON 
JUNE 26, 1955. 


SecRETARY BENSON IssuEs STATEMENT ON WHEAT QuoTa VOTE 


Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, today issued the following state- 
ment concerning the action of wheat growers in es marketing quotas on 
1956 production in the national referendum of June 25. 
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“Approval of marketing quotas on 1956 wheat production by more than the re- 
quired majority of wheat growers voting in Saturday’s referendum means that 
the level of support for next year’s crop will be at not less than 76 percent of 
parity, or $1.81 per bushel, national average. To be eligible for this price sup- 
port, farmers are required by law to plant within their acreage allotments. 
While approval of marketing quotas will undoubtedly result in substantially 
smaller 1956 wheat production than otherwise would have been the case, the 
problem of accumulated wheat stocks remains an extremely serious one. The 
United States wheat carryover on July 1 of this year is estimated to be a record 
1,030 million bushels, with virtually all of it owned by the Government. The 
indicated wheat harvest for 1955 will bring total supplies to a level high enough 
to meet domestic demands, plus foreseeable exports, for more than 2 full years. 

“In this situation, the Department will continue its several programs aimed 
at achieving maximum practicable exports of wheat and flour. 

“In order to improve the quality of wheat produced and reduce controls over 
production and utilization, the Department intends to: 

“1, Undertake to place in effect upon the 1956 wheat crop appropriate dis- 
counts in price supports for certain designated varieties of wheat, especially 
those suitable primarily for feed purposes, in an effort to improve the quality 
of the wheat erop. 

“2. Continue efforts to secure favorable congressional action authorizing the 
Secretary to broaden the noncommercial wheat area. In this area growers are 
not subject to acreage control. Supports are set at 75 percent of the rate within 
commercial areas. 

“3, Continue efforts to secure favorable congressional action on legislation 
now before the Congress to exempt wheat growers from marketing quota pen- 
alties if all the wheat produced on their farms is used for feed or seed on the 
farms where produced. . 

“4. Request legislative extension of special durum acreage provisions for the 
1956 crop. Despite the excessive stocks of wheat, available supplies of durum 
wheat, used mainly for spaghetti and macaroni, are expected to continue short. 

“5. Give special consideration in the months ahead to programs which will 
further encourage farmers to make needed adjustments in their pattern of 
land use. This would be both on land ill-suited to crop production and on 
better lands where it would be advantageous to shift a part of the acreage to 
hay and pasture. The program now being developed for the Great Plains is 
an example of this.” 


SecrRETARY’s STATEMENT ON “WHEAT FOR FEED” 


At a metting in Algona, Iowa, on October 7, 1954, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, made the following remarks regarding the question of pro- 
duction controls for wheat which is grown by farmers for feeding on their own 
farms: 

“You may have read recently of farmers who protest acreage limitations on 
the production of wheat which they are growing for feed. Many of these farm- 
ers want no price support on their wheat or other crops; they feel that they 
should be permitted to grow wheat for feed on their own farms without acreage 
limitations and without penalty. 

“I am sympathetic to this point of view, but the law is clear and its con- 
stitutionality was upheld in Wickard v. Filburn (317 U. 8. 111 (1942)). When 
marketing quotas for wheat have been voted, those who harvest wheat in excess 
of their allotments are subject to penalty, whether they sell their wheat in the 
market or whether they feed it on their farms. I have pledged to administer 
the law, and I shall do so the best of my ability. 

“T urge farmers to comply with the law as it now exists. 

“But when Congress next convenes, I hope they will review this provision 
of the law which was enacted about 13 years ago. It has been the law ever 
since. In preparation for any review by Congress I am seeking advice on what 
changes are practical so as to permit the production of wheat for feed, without 
penalty, if no wheat is sold and farmers do not desire price support on other 
crops. 

“It is the objective of this administration that farmers be permitted to operate 
their farms with a maximum of freedom. It was this objective which led me 
to recommend the relaxation of the total acreage allotments to help meet drought 
conditions. We will enlarge the area of freedom and responsibility in the opera- 
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tion of our farms whenever this can be done without impairing the effective func- 
tioning of our farm programs.” 


JULY 1, 1955. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. } 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: On June 25 the wheat farmers of the United States voted 
to continue marketing controls as provided for in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. The Department of Agriculture believes that the law could be 
amended to improve the wheat program in certain instances and therefore recom- 
mend congressional action as follows: 

1. We recommend that the present exemption of durum wheat be extended 1 
year. There has been a shortage of this type of wheat and the liberalized allot- 
ment will help meet the need for increased production. Public Law 8 signed by 
the President February 19 was for 1 year only. 

2. We again recommend enactment of the legislation that is now before the 
House Agriculture Committee that will exempt wheat growers from marketing 
quota penalties if all of the wheat produced on their farm is used for food, feed 
or seed on the farms where produced. This “feed wheat” provision would remove 
a program inequity and permit greater freedom of operation on those many farms 
that do not produce wheat for sale. S. 46 has been passed by the Senate. 

When passed by the House we recommend including food use along with feed 
and seed. There are farms and institutions where wheat is produced and milled 
locally for consumption on the farm or in the institution where grown. 

3. We recommend legislation that will authorize expansion of the noncommer- 
cial wheat areas beyond the 12 States now in this classification. This would 
provide greater flexibility in “marginal” regions where wheat is not a major 
crop. There are bills now pending that include this provision. 

4. We recommend that the Congress give consideration to legislation that would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of not to exceed 100 million 
bushels annually of low-grade wheat for feed at prices 10 percent above the sup- 
port price for corn. 

Closely associated with the above recommendations, but not needing legislation, 
is the Department of Agriculture’s study of the effect upon 1956 wheat crops if 
discounts for price Supports for certain designated varieties of wheat, especially 
those suitable primarily for feed purposes, are put into effect in an effort to im- 
prive the quality of the wheat crop. These discounts, as well as quality premiums 
recognized in the past, can be imposed by administrative regulation and legisla- 
tion is not necessary. However, we would welcome legislation such as is now 
pending in 8S. 2125. 

Also, the Department is moving ahead with a program to encourage farmers 
to make needed adjustments in their pattern of land use. This could be on both 
land ill suited to crop production and on better lands where is would be advan- 
tageous to shift a part of the acreage to hay and pasture. This will be helpfut 
in carrying out the long-range program in the Great Plains as well as other 
programs. 

The Burean of the Budget advises there is no objection to the submission of this 
report. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary. 


Mr. Drxon. Will you yield there on this subject of the farmer using 
his own grains for feeding, is that right ? 

Mr. WrttiraMs. Yes. 

T yield to you. 

Mr. Horven. I do not think I should leave unchallenged Mr. Morse’s 
statement that there is no appreciable resistance to removal of the 15- 
acre limitation from any of the other feed grain areas of the country. 
I think there is considerable opposition throughout the Corn Belt, 
certainly in the State of Iowa. 

And I think the reason that we have not had more resistance is due 
to the fact that the subcommittee on wheat of the Committee on Agri- 


1 Tdentical letter to President of the Senate on same date. 
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culture has held extensive hearings on these bills, not only this year 
but last year. In every instance these bills have been tabled, both by 
the subcommittee and the full committee. 

In view of that record, I have simply explained to my people that 
there was nothing before the Congress and that it did not look as if 
there would be any favorable legislation so far as this committee was 
concerned. 

Mr. Morse. I am glad for any correction because I want to make the 
record as accurate as I can. I had thought, however, Mr. Congress- 
man, that the concern had been expressed more toward another recom- 
mendation here and that had to do with some additional authorization 
to sell into the feed market 100 million or 150 million bushels of wheat 
a year. There has been a good deal of concern expressed about that. 

Mr. Horven. That isright. I think there has been specific reference 
to that provision, also. 

Mr. Morsg. I was not aware of any real feeling that the other pro- 
posal would materially affect the feed market. 

The CHamman. I would like unanimous consent to place in the 
record at the end of Mr. Morse’s testimony a statement by Mr. Charles 
H. Callison, conservation director. 

Without objection I will put this in the record. 

The committee will meet again at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Horven. Will Mr. Morse be back? I want to ask him a few 
questions. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. I was hoping we could avoid having him 
back here, because the members have had an opportunity to interrogate 
him. 

Mr. Morse. May I say that I am scheduled to be out of town to- 
morrow. It is one of the rare occasions when I am away. If I am 
needed the first of the week, any time next week I will be glad to come 
back, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You will know when it will be possible for the 
Secretary to be with us again, too, will you not ? 

Mr. Morsz. I have not had a chance to really discuss such with him. 
I am aware of your request. I hope, however, that—and I know that 
he does—that i could finish the work with the committee. I will be 
available except for tomorrow to any extent that is desired. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horven. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. I would like to clarify one matter before you leave. I 
have a letter here today from a farm director of Webster County, 
Iowa—not in my district. He makes inquiry of me as to whether the 
soil bank reserve program can be a moving reserve, and by that he 
means that the reserve not be rigid and established on any particular 
acreage. I refer you to page 18, section 210, of the Senate bill which 
reads as follows: 


The Secretary may terminate any contract with a producer by mutual agree- 
ment with the producer if the Secretary determines that such termination would 
be in the public interest. 

The Secretary may agree to such modification of contracts previously entered 
into as he may determine to be desirable to carry out the purpose of this act and 
to facilitate the practical administration of conservation reserve program. 
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My attention is called to a dairy and hog farmer on 160 acres. He 
rT using a 5-year rotation of corn beans, corn oats, meadow since 

In other words, he has a well-established soil conservation program. 
There are over 800 farm plants developed in this one county with the 
assistance of the soil-conservation people, employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The farm director says as follows: 

This soil-bank plan could be a supplement to these plans if we could move this 
reserve year. If we cannot move the acreage reserve a good many of our farm 
plants will be completely unbalanced. We are not asking that you make it 
mandatory to move the reserve; we simply want it made possible to move the 
reserve, if the farmer needs to do it, to balance his other crops. 

Again, referring to section 210 of the Senate bill, do you think 
that would give the Secretary leeway to protect a man who has been 
in the soil-conservation program since 1948 and has a well-established 
conservation working plan on his farm ? 

Mr. Morse. We have not contemplated that the reserve acreage 
would be moved from one acreage to another, We would get into prob- 
lems, have definite problems where summer fallow is the practice 
and also where rotation into grain crops or other crops would be pos- 
sible under a rotation system. While trying to get at this surplus 

roblem we might in a year or two of conservation on certain acreage, 
et it be brought back into production and the conservation moved over 
onto other land and this increase production. For example, corn 
might actually be stepping up in yield rather than reduce total produc- 
tion. We have not contemplated that the conservation reserve would 
move about from year to year on the same farm. 

Mr. Horven. This man submits a very fine plan throughout the year 
1960 and each of those years he has adequate acreage reserve and a very 
fine rotation program. 

I am just wondering what the result will be. Will it destroy this 
mans’ labor since 1948 

Mr. Morss. No; in a case of that kind, he might not find it to his 
interest to come into this program, 

Mr. Hoeven. Under section 210 of the Senate bill, would you not 
have some leeway to make some exception if it could be determined that 
the og had a plan which is meeting every soil conservation need 

ossible 
' Mr. Morse. The termination or modification of contracts in our 
thinking—and I would ask the men who are with me to correct me if 
I am wrong—would be used more in terms of meeting unexpected situ- 
ations. Suppose that we have these contracts and run into a corn 
shortage such as we had in 1947, Farmers —_ desire to plant addi- 
tional corn. By mutual agreement we coul eT the contracts, 
let them plant a crop or two of corn until we got our feed supplies re- 
established in this country. } 

Mr. Horven. It might be in the public interest to have this farmer 
continue with a fine workable program which is really accomplish- 
ing something. ‘ as 33 

r. Morse. Yes, sir. Also, in reference to the grazing restriction, 
we might find that it was in the public interest to relax that. We 
might modify it and say, “Now you can graze this land, we will adjust 
the rate of payment.” 
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Mr. Drxon. I should like to ask Mr. Scott a question first. 

Mr. Morsg. Mr. Scott, would you move up ? 

Mr. Drxon. You recommended to your committee that it would brin 
some relief to the distressed farmer who is still solvent if we extend 
the term of the loans for the Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. Scorr. From 7 to 10 years. Was that the point you had in 
mind, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Drxon. I did not specify any time. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, in the vast majority of cases, the 7-year limitation 
on those loans is no hardship at all. On the average they pay out in 
about 4 years. 

Mr. Drxon. But you have some exceptions where it would help con- 
siderably ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. In the interest of time, I want to hurry along a little bit. 

Now, the second question: Is there a need for legislation that would 
refinance some of these farmers, to help out of a temporary difficulty ? 

Mr. Scorr. We have authority, Congressman Dixon, under title IT, 
which is the short and intermediate term loan, to do some refinancing. 

The history of the legislation is such that the great emphasis has 
been placed through the years on confining these loans generally to 
farm families that need help. They need enlargement of their farms. 

The whole history of this legislation has been one of discouraging 
the making of loans just for refinancing purposes. And as a result 
of that we carry out that policy. That is emphasized in our lending 

olicies. 
: Mr. Drxon. Otherwise, you could not operate. There is some occa- 
sion where a farmer is caught in a drought, like ours have been for 
3 years, where they might be helped if they could get some refinancing. 

Mr. Scorr. There is evidence right now of some further demand for 
that type of credit than has been evident in the past. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Morse, if you could answer this briefly for me : If we go into this 
soil-bank plan, do we have sufficient seed, alfalfa, and clover, and grass, 
and trees, to go into it to any appreciable extent, or is the supply so 
short that we could not make it work ? 

Mr. Morsg. We could move into the program in a substantial way. 
Obviously there would be increased demand for seed. 

There are seedlings for something like half a million acres of trees. 
So that there ead ee a limit to the expansion—the immediate expan- 
sion, of tree planting. 

There are seed supplies possibly for something around 14 million 
acres, according to one estimate. 

Mr. Drxon. That would still be short of needs. 

Mr. Morss. If there was a definite seed shortage in this first year for 
farmers wanting to get started in the conservation program, we might 
bridge part of that gap by reduced seeding rates. 

Also, we would certainly want to look into what Congressman King 
was discussing. If a farmer could show that there was good pro- 
tection and conservation of land that he had been cultivating—where 
there was growth or regrowth of the crop that had been grown on the 
land—that there would be no cost in that instance to establishing pro- 
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tection on the land—we might well accept such practices as com- 
pliance to get the program started. 

Mr. Dixon. The third question: I get varying reports on whether 
or not the Department has the authority already to launch out on this 
soil bank. Some attorneys are of the opinion that they need no fur- 
ther legislation. Testimony here, I believe, was that they need more. 

Could we have a statement in the record to that effect ? 

Mr. Morse. We would be very happy to have such statement placed 


in the record. 
Mr. Dixon. From your attorney. 
(The information to be furnished is as follows :) 


NECESSITY FOR ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION To CARRY Out Sor BANK PROPOSAL 


The only existing legislation under which activities of a similar nature to any 
of the activities envisaged by the soil-bank proposal could be undertaken is con- 
tained in sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended (16 U. S. C. 590g et seq.). Those provisions were enacted February 
29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1148), to replace, in part, certain provisions of the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which were invalidated by the Supreme Court on 
January 6, 1936, in the case of United States v. Butler (297 U.S.1). The pro- 
visions of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, however, are in- 
adequate as a basis for carrying out the soil-bank proposal, in the following 
respects : 

1. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act is concerned primarily 
with conservation, whereas the objective of the acreage reserve program is to 
obtain a reduction of the acreages of the basic commodities below their farm 
acreage allotments. Subsequent to the enactment of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U. S. ©. 
1281 et seq.) was passed by the Congress, providing specifically for farm-acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, to control production and marketing. Acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas are required to be set at certain levels in ac- 
cordance with specified standards. Since the adoption of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, conservation programs formulated under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act have never had as their objective the 
achieving of a level of production inconsistent with that set by the farm acreage 
allotment established under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. A serious question arises whether the Secretary could, under a general 
grant of authority such as that contained in the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, undertake a program for the reduction of the acreages of the basic 
commodities below the farm acreage allotments which have been established 
for such commodities by specific legislative provisions as that contained in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

2. Sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, provide for an agricultural conservation program under which pro- 
ducers are assisted through payments and grants of aid in carrying out approved 
soil and water conservation measures. Section 7 provides for grants to States 
to enable them to carry out State plans to effectuate the purposes of the act. 
In order to afford States a reasonable opportunity for legislative action, section 
8 of the act authorizes the Secretary to carry out the program on a national 
basis. The authority of the Secretary to carry out the program on a national 
basis was originally limited to a period of 2 years during which time it was 
expected that a majority of the States would enact legislation relating to State 
plans as provided for in section 7 of the act. Less than half of the States have 
enacted the necessary legislation, and the Congress has extended from time to 
time the Secretary’s authority to administer the program on a national basis. 
Under the present amendment, the Secretary’s authority to administer the pro- 
gram on a national basis expires December 31, 1956. It is contemplated that 
under the conservation reserve program the Secretary will enter into contracts 
during the 5-year period 1956-60 and that such contracts may extend for as long 
as 10 years. These provisions of the soil-bank proposal are inconsistent with the 
foregoing provisions of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act lim- 
iting the Secretary’s authority to administer the program on a national basis. 
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3. There is a limitation, in sections 15 and 16 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, of $500,000,000 on the amount of appropriations author- 
ized for any fiscal year and on the amount of obligations that may be incurred 
for any calendar year. The soil-bank program alone contemplates annual ex- 
penditures of $1,100,000,000. The soil-bank program is in addition to the regular 
ACP program which has involved annual expenditures of $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000. 

4. The soil-bank proposal contemplates that the Secretary will enter into con- 
tracts during the 5-year period 1956-60, and that the period covered by any 
contract may extend for 10 years. The programs authorized under sections 7 
to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act are under an annual 
appropriation authority, with obligations in any calendar year limited to 
$500,000,000. The Comptroller General has consistently held that under the 
prevailing laws (principally Rev. Stat. 3732 and Rev. Stat. 3679), annual appro- 
priations may not be used for long-term contracts. (See 9 Comp. Gen. 6; 28 
Comp. Gen. 553; 84 Comp. Gen. 482; Leiter v. United States, 271 U. S. 204; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. United States, 276 U. S. 287.) The commitments 
which the Secretary will make under the conservation reserve program are for 
more than the needs of the fiscal year in which the appropriation will be made, 
and without express authority, such long-term contracts are not valid. No 
such express authority is contained in sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. 

5. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act does not authorize the 
ase of commodities and funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation to help 
finance the program in the manner contemplated by the soil-bank proposal. 

6. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act (sec. 8 (b)) specifically 
prohibits the acquisition of “any right or interest” in land. The contracts to 
be entered into for the purposes of the soil-bank program would give the Gov- 
ernment a right in the land by virtue of the contractual obligation on the part 
of the producer to use the land in a specified manner. 

7. Section 8 (e) of the act limits payments for any one year to any one person 
to $10,000. In the case of individuals, partnerships, and estates, the limitation 
applies to the total of the payments for each State. In the case of other per- 
sons, including corporations, the limitation applies to the total of the payments 
for the entire United States. 

8. Inasmuch as the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, was not 
designed to reduce acreages below the farm acreage allotment, the Act does not 
contain authority to protect the State, county, and farm-acreage allotments from 
being reduced as a result of participation in the soil-bank program. 

9. Under section 15, the funds available for annual payments are required 
to be allocated among the commodities by giving equal weight to (1) the average 
acreages planted to the various commodities (including rotation pasture), for 
the 10 years 1928 to 1937, adjusted for abnormal weather and other conditions, 
including acreage diverted from production under the agricultural adjustment 
and soil conservation programs; (2) the value at parity prices of the production 
from the allotted acreages of the various commodities for the year with respect 
to which the payment is made; (3) the average acreage planted to the various 
commodities during the 10 years 1928 to 1937, including the acreage diverted 
from production under the agricultural adjustment and soil conservation pro- 
grams, in excess of the allotted acreage for the year with respect to which the 
payment is made; and (4) the value based on average prices for the preceding 
10 years of the production of the excess acreage determined under item (3). 
The funds available for soil-building practices and soil- and water-conserving 
uses are required to be distributed among the several States in accordance with 
their conservation needs. Those formulas for the allocation of funds are not 
adaptable to the soil-bank program. 

10. Aside from the foregoing specific inadequacies of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestie Allotment Act as a basis for carrying out the soil-bank program, 
there is need for full specific authorization by the Congress to carry out such a 
novel and far-reaching program as envisaged by the present soil-bank proposal. 


Mr. Drxon. You also agreed to supply information on the storage 
facilities, how much money was paid out and where the storage was. 
I do not believe that there was a request to show to whom this money 
was paid, not to include individuals, but if there are organizations that 
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own large storage facilities as such, what they are, and how much 
they received. 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to see what can be made available. 
Some of it may need to be estimates to keep the costs down. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


CoMMOoDITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Number of commercial warehouses storing COO-owned commodities and quanti- 
ties of CCC-owned commodities stored in such warehouses as of approximately 
Dec. 81, 1955 


Processed and other 
commodities 


Quests Number of| Quantity | Number of 
is warehouses | (bales) warehouses 
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1 Also includes beans, flaxseed, and soybeans. 
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Quantities of COC-owned grain stored with 83 of the larger commercial grain 
storage companies as of approximately Dec. 31, 1955 


Firm Quantity (bushels) 
Burrus Mills *43, 497, 165 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 

Union Equity 

Continental Grain 

Norris Grain 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal 


Bunge Grain Co 

Producers Grain Corp 

Evans Grain Co, (Kansas) 

Gano Grain Co 

Equity Union Grain Co 

Simonds-Shields-Thies 

Stratton Grain Co 2, 491, 826 

Colorado Mill and Elevator 2, 061, 196 

International Milling Co 1, 601, 075 

Federal North Iowa Grain Co 1, 391, 096 

Indiana Grain Co 1, 375, 564 

Anderson Blevators 1, 215, 410 

Victoria Farmers Elevator 994, 281 

Sante Fe RR * 861, 663 

Port of New Orleans Authority 534, 137 

The Sexauer Co 445, 042 

The MeCabe Co 407, 695 

Feuquay Elevators 298, 016 

Acme-Evans 278, 332 
233, 195 


279, 932, 598 


15.6 million bushels stored in Santa Fe elevator at Kansas City included with Burrus 
Mills who lease that elevator. 

2?Includes Hallet and Sarey—subsidiary and Producers Marketing Co., a subsidiary of 
Hallet & Cary. 


Quantities of CCO-owned cotton stored with 12 of the largest cotton warehouse 
firms as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Firm Bales 
Federal Compress & Warehouse Co 
Georgia-Carolina Warehouse & Compress Co 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co 
Memphis Compress & Storage Co 
Balesgulf Compress Co 
Aransas Compress Co 
Cotton Concentration Co 
Manchester Terminal Corp 
Moody Compress & Warehouse Co., Inc 
Navy Yard Compress & Warehouse Co 
Ship Channel Compress Warehouse 
American Compress Warehouse 21, 708 


1, 259, 084 
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Quantities of CCC-owned processed commodities stored in 15 of the largest cold 
storage warehouses as of Dec. 31, 1955 
Total quantity 
Warehouses (pounds) 
Central Cold Storage Co,, Chicago 
Alford Refrigerated Warehouses, Dallas, Tex 
Natural Storage Company, Bonner Springs, Kans. 
Merchants Refrigerating Company, New York, N. Y 
Atlas Warehouse & Cold Storage Co., Green Bay, Wis 
U. 8S. Cold Storage Corp., Chicago, Ill 
Chicago Cold Storage Co., Chicago, IL 
Seaboard Terminal & Refrigeration Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Atlantic Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill 
Inland Cold Storage Co., Kansas City, 
Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc., Jersey City, N. J 
North American Cold Storage Co., National Stock Yard, Ill 
Grand Trunk Warehouse & Cold Storage Co., Detroit, Mich 
Omaha Cold Storage Co., Omaha, Nebr 


67, 520, 371 


Quantities of CCC-owned wool stored in 11 of the largest commercial wool 
warehouses, of of Jan, 31, 1956 
Warehouses Pounds 


Calabrese, Inc., East Boston, Mass 4, 279, 291 
Wiggins Terminals, Inc., Boston, Mass 67, 021 
Central Wool Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass_..............._____. 10, 493, 851 
National Docks and Storage Co., East Boston, Mass 618, 620 
Harbor Terminals, Inc., Boston, Mass 2, 851, 957 
S. Silberman & Sons, Chicago, Ill 

Northeastern Warehousing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Atlas Terminal Warehouse, Boston, Mass 

Morton Warehouse Corp., Lawrence, Mass 

H & B Warehouse Co., South Attleboro, Mass 

Morton Warehouse Corporation, Nashua, N. H 


44, 926, 911 


Mr. Drxon. Now another question. We passed some legislation last 
year to implement the low income farmer program. To what extent 
has that taken hold? Are there financial handicaps that have made 
this less effective than it could be? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We need legislation to permit additional lend- 
ing to farmers who are supplementing their income. There are small 
farmers who are supplementing their income, with off-farm employ- 
ment or other income sources. 

The proposal that went to Congress requested not only such au- 
thority but $15 million additional lending authorization, to start 
the program into effect. That is very definitely needed. oe 

e also requested, to get this program started, appropriations of 
some $3 million, in the last session of Congress. We did not get that 
appropriation except to the extent needed to administer the ad itional 
$15 million lending authorization given to the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. ; 

So the work that has been done up to the present time has been done 
largely by State leaders and without ability on our part to allocate 
additional funds into this area of activity. 

I believe I mentioned already that there are some 40 pilot programs 
already under way. 

Mr. Drxon. You have money for that? 
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Mr. Morss. No, sir; we do not. 

Be: Dixon. That’ was passed by common consent through the 
ouse. 

Mr. Morse. It did not get through Congress. It was a great disap- 

ointment to leaders interested in the low-income farm program. 
ut regardless of that fact, we called upon State leadership to try to 
get underway because of the urgency of this help for farm families. 

We had asked for $3 million with the idea of getting some 50 pilot 
operations going and it has been very, very encouraging to see the 
voluntary response. It shows the great extent of interest in this type 
of program. 

n various ways States and counties have almost 40 projects going. 
They are hoping that they will get assistance to move forward on the 
rogram, 
: Mr. Drxon. The appropriation we had was cut to less than a mil- 
lion dollars in the House. Is that not what you refer to? Was that 
not to finance these 40 pilot programs ? 

Mr. Morse. That was part of it. We had asked for something over 
a million dollars, I believe in connection with the extension program. 
That would have permitted additional people to be put to work in the 
pilot programs, 

We got the authorization to concentrate or allocate additional exten- 
sion service funds to the areas where most needed, but we did not get 
the money. 

Mr. Drxon. You did not get the money. Our committee could 
help the small farmer considerably there if it followed through for 
you, could it not? 

Mr. Morss. Very definitely, sir. We are requesting appropriations 
in the 1957 budget now under consideration. We hope they will have 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to leave one idea, before I surrender my 
— to see if this idea could be worked out in connection with the soil 

ank, 

We have in our steep, mountain slopes flood danger which causes the 
Forest Service to take so many of our livestock off the range by reduc- 
ing forest permits. : 

Yor instance, in the Heber area, 20 percent goes off this year, 20 
percent next year, and 20 percent the next. There are 200,000 people 
living under that watershed that depend upon it for culinary purposes 
and we cannot let the watershed unravel now. It is too much of a 
shock to those people to suffer a 60 percent reduction in 3 years. 

I wish that there could be some way that we could extend the soil 
bank to various areas of the forest and also in the Taylor grazing 
lands. There is not so much in the soil-bank program for us, but that 
little bit would not cost much, and it would save this terrific pressure 
on the cattlemen, and on the Forest Service. 

There is great friction between the two groups and the Forest 
Service has to protect the watershed for the people below, and still it 
is too drastic on the cattlemen. 

If something could be worked out there in connection with the soil 
bank, it would be a godsend to our area. 

Mr. Mors. We will be glad to take a look at that problem. I do 
not know the situation but we will be very happy to take a look at what 
is involved. 
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Mr. Drxon. Then, too, on the soil-conservation program, I believe 
that ranchers with private range, could be assisted if they would take 
out of grazing acres on the divides while being reseeded. If that were 
liberalized a bit it would save many of our watersheds. And it is so 
serious. 

I just might say that we have the Pine View Dam near Ogden. For 
instance, the people in all of the valleys there depend on artificial 
wells. They were covered by the Pine View Dam. Five years ago 
those wells were 5 feet above the bottom of the dam. Now on ac- 
count of overgrazing and drought and other things, they are covered 
with silt 10 feet deep. 

It is because of overgrazing and drought in the forest and also on 
private rangeland. If you could work out something to help us in 
these particular situations, we might get a little out of the soil bank 
that would be of assistance. 

I know that you have gone through a longer period of testimony. 
I certainly compliment you on your fortitude and on the fine testimony 
we have heard; also, your associates and the Secretary. You are to 
be commended upon the respect and courtesy that you have shown to 
our committee. I surely think it is commendable, and personally I 
want to thank you very much. 

(Mr. Johnson assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Jounson (presiding). The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. Warts. I just want to ask one question. As I understood your 
testimony the acreage reserve provision was to operate for a period of 
3 to 5 years? 

_ Mr. Morse. We have thought in terms of 3 or 4 years, possibly 5; 
since we may not get completely into operation this year, we may need 
4 to 5 years. 

Mr. Warts. Is it contemplated that the farmer that goes in will sign 
up for the full period or is it for a year that he will sign up ? 

Mr. Morse. The acreage reserve would be a year to year operation. 
However, there has been discussion that we might want some indica- 
tion that a farmer would continue his land in the program during the 
pares for which the acreage is needed for the acreage reserve. But 

e would not have to make a firm commitment. 

Mr. Warts. He would sign up each year ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. If his farm situation changes, or the situation 
changed so that he did not want to participate a second year, as we 
now contemplate it, we would not have him obligated to do so. 

Mr. Warts. With respect to the conservation reserve, would that be 
one signed up for the period 5 to 10 years or would that be on a yearly 
basis ? 

Mr. Morse. No; once a farmer had a contract for a 5- or 10-year 
period, there would be no further sign up. We would merely need to 
check the compliance during that Pore 

However, we may not get all of the acreage desired in the conserva- 
tion reserve in the first year, and particularly with the seed limitation 
and the limitation on seedlings for reforestation. We might not get 
the total acreage in 1 year, so we would continue to sign the long- 
term contracts until we got the acreage desired. 

Mr. Warts. It might result in a staggered effect on the contract, in 
other words? 
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Mr. Morss. Somewhat. However, as rapidly as we could get the 
total program into eaten it should be done. We want to get the 
beneficial effects in the markets as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Warts. It has not been determined whether it would be a 5- or 
10-year thing ? 

Mr. Morse. We would think that the terms of these conservation 
contracts would vary by areas. It will take a long time out in some of 
the Dust Bow] regions of the Great Plains to get a grass cover estab- 
lished. That is land that we would hope would be permanently retired 
and never come back into crops, unless there is a very dire war emer- 
gency it should not be plowed again. 

In other areas, for instance in Kentucky, maybe 5-year contracts 
might be more practical and entirely adequate. 

We would want to work with farmers in a way that is most practical 
for the area in which the contracts were taken. 

Mr. Watts. A farmer who has one or more tenants, and decides 
to enter the acreage reserve provision, will he do the signing or will 
it be necessary for him and his tenants all to sign the acreage reserve 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I could not supply that answer at this point. Perhaps 
some of the folks here might. Probably we would need signatures 
from both the owner and the tenant, iP they were to share in the 
division of the proceeds and the responsibilities under the contract. 

Mr. Watts. Then if you changed tenants and since you signed an 
additional contract each year, you could take care of the change in 
tenancy that way. 

Mr. Morse. ae the acreage reserve that would work that way 
very readily. 

If a tenant was tied into a conservation reserve contract, I suppose 
there would need to be adequate provision for the assignment of the 
tenant’s rights to his successor, or some arrangement of that kind. 

Mr. Watts. Would you contemplate going into the conservation 
reserve that the tenant would also have to sign that contract? 

Mr. Morse. The attorney here says he does not anticipate that that 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Warts. On the conservation ¢ 

Mr. Morsg. Yes, sir. Maybe I have made a misstatement in ref- 
erence to the acreage reserve. 

Mr. Corrman. We had not contemplated that there would actually 
be contracts in the acreage reserve program, but each landlord and 
tenant would have to sign an application for payment, of course. 

Mr. Warts. At the beginning, the farmers’ entry into the acreage 
reserve, would both the ae and the tenants sign an agreement 
or something like we sign now for ACP payments? 

Mr. Corrman. We had contemplated that there would be regula- 
tions to cover the program and that there would be an indication of 
their intent to enter into the program and then an application for 
payment, but that there would not necessarily be a contract or agree- 
ment such as would be in the conservation reserve program. 

Mr. Warts. You would have to use some method in etree 
whether or not the acreage reserve program suited the tenant, woul 
you not, before he entered into it ? 

_ Mr. Corrman. When we got a statement of their intention to par- 
ticipate, their desire or request to participate in the program; yes. 
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Mr. Watts. That request to participate in the program then would 
have to be signed by the landlord as well as the tenant? 

Mr. Corrman. That is right, but it would not be a contract. We 
do not visualize it would be a contract as such. 

Mr. Watts. With reference to the conservation reserve, that would 
be handled by the landlord without the necessity of the tenant partici- 
pating? 

Mr. Corrman. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. I noticed in your statement that you filed the other day 
in the cians i reserve that the compensation between the landlord and 
tenant is to be divided pretty much along the lines of the usual division 
that is made with reference to the crops that are taken out. That is 
correct, is not not ? 

Mr. Morss. That appears in the explanation statement. We are 
checking on that in the field. That may not be the equitable way, par- 
ticularly in some areas to make the division between landlords and 
tenants. 

I would think that within an area there would be established a nor- 
mal division between the landlord and the tenant. If that was accept- 
able in the area, and with our county and community committeemen, 
we could work along with that type of agreement. 

Mr. Warts. If the landlord signs up in the conservation reserve is 
it contemplated that the tenant would share in those payments? 

Mr. Morsz. If it is land that the tenant has been farming, we assume 
that the tenant would need to be protected. 

Mr. Warts. Ten years would be a long time in my part of the country 
to have the same tenant. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Has any thought been given as to a tenant who suc- 
ceeded a tenant—I am talking about in the conservation reserve—I see 
you can handle the acreage, because you do that on a year’s basis, but 
when you sign up under a conservation reserve for 10 years, and you 
tell me it is your contemplation that the tenant would also share in 
that conservation reserve, of course, I realize those are regulatory 
matters that have to be worked out as you have stated, but I do not 
know how you are going to work out a situation where you may have 
3 or 4 or 5 tenants in the course of 10 years. 

Mr. Morse. That we certainly will need to explore further. I am 
not sure that we are at the point where we can give a specific answer 
on that. Perhaps if the contract is signed only by the owner or oper- 
ator in that instance, the contract might carry a provision that who- 
ever the tenant is that he would share in a certain proportion of the 
proceeds. 

Mr. Warts. I do not want to belabor the subject. 

Assuming we have a farm where a man has a tenant and the tenant 
in my country would probably be a tenant who raised tobacco, and 
maybe raised what little corn that is raised on the place, but maybe 
150 or 200 acres of land that had been used year after year, principally 
for grazing and the landlord alone owned the cattle or sheep that 
grazed on it and he decided to put some of that land into the conserva- 
tion reserve, would you contemplate that the tenant would share in 
those conservation reserve payments? 

Mr. Morse. Not unless it was land that the tenant had been farm- 
ing. If it was land that the owner had been farming, say in connection 
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with his livestock operation, there would be no tenant interest involved. 
There would then be no problem. However, if it is taking land that 
the tenant had been operating as part of his program on that farm, then 
there would have to be an equitable arrangement worked out, if the 
tenant is giving op part of his cultivating land. 

Mr. Warts. Of course, under a rotation agreement, 5 or 10 years 
rotation, in all probability, unless it was a woodlot or some land that 
was not suitable for plowing, you would find that the tenant had some 
interest in some crop that maybe the last year or two that was grown 
on the land. Would that be considered land that the tenant had an 
interest in ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not imagine that you would go back of the current 
situation. 

Mr. Warts. Let us see what would happen. I do not know how they 
farm in the wheat section. A lot of those farms are really large farms, 
are they not? 

Mr. Morsg. Yes. They vary in size. There are some of them very 
large. And many of them are much smaller. 

Mr, Warts. They do practice a rotation agreement there. 

Mr. Morse. It varies, Out in much of the wheat country, they are 
more apt to alternate with fallowing land, rather than practice a crop 
rotation as such. 

Mr. Watts. What I am trying to get at, we will say that farmer 
had 5,000 acres of wheat, he certainly would not put those in wheat 
every year, would he? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir, if it was in areas where summer fallow is prac- 
ticed, there would be some of the acreage that would go into fallow, 
and then possibly some into feed crops, grain sorghums, barley, or 
oats, depending on the crops that are adapted. Out in the Palen 
Country, in the Northwest, they grow peas often as an alternate crop. 

Mr atts. Is wheat produced every other year on the land or 
what? 

Mr. Morsg. Yes. In many instances, Ifthe rainfall is adequate and 
the moisture conditions are good, farmers often grow wheat right after 
wheat. 

Mr. Warts. Each year? 

Mr. Mors. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. I was thinking about a situation where a man might 
have a 5,000 or 6,000-acre farm and he had a rotation situation where he 
would raise about 2,000 acres of wheat each year and he had a tenant 
that raised it and the other 4 or 5 thousand acres laid out. 

I was thinking that under the schedule of payments that you set up 
here, under the acreage reserve, the total payment would be about $15 
per acre. And under the arrangements with the wheat tenant, the land- 
ord would get about $5, that is, if you divided it the same way as the 
wheat crop was usually divided. 

And under the conservation reserve, it says here that the average 
payment would be $10 an acre. 

If that all went to the landlord, if you took land that the tenant had 
not been interested in that year, some of this 2,000 acres or whatever 
was laying out and put it in either one of the programs he would 
naturally choose the conservation reserve, would he not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, if the division between the tenant and the landlord 
worked in such manner. Obviously, he would not come in under the 
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acreage reserve with any of the wheat acreage allotment under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. Warts. He would come in under the conservation reserve, would 
he not, because he would get the full $10 that way ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Under the present circumstances where the acre- 
age of wheat has been cut back on many of those farms they have taken 
land on which they formerly grew wheat and which has been diverted 
out of wheat and they are now growing grain sorghums or barley or 
some other crop. That is what would go into the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Watts. What I was thinking about, just visualizing myself as 
a wheat farmer, and I decided that I wanted to put a considerable 
amount on my land in one of these programs, unless the regulations 
were drawn very carefully that farmer would lay out of production 
much of that land the first year and the tenant would have no interest 
in it, and then the next year he would sign that up in the conservation 
reserve, because his payment to himself would probably be almost 
twice as much as it would be if he signed it up with the tenant and 
had to divide it on a two-thirds to the tenant and one-third to the 
landlord. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I understand that is a regulatory problem that you will 
have. 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. So far as the wheat areas are concerned I 
think that you would find that a great deal of that is owner operated 
or operated with hired labor, so you would not have a tenant situation 
on much of that acreage. We might get all of the acreage that we 


needed without eg involved in complicated tenant situations. 
0 


Mr. Warts. 
cated. 

Mr. Morse. Yes,sir. The problem such as you are discussing points 
up the fact that we need administrative latitude so that after the first 
year of this program we will have an opportunity to make improve- 
ments and keep improving our administrative regulations. 

If the law gives us latitude to do that, we will be constantly improv- 
ing the program to meet such situations. Believe me, there are plenty 
of complications across the country because of the variations in rental 
arrangements, variations in crops, and different local practices. 

But we feel they are not insurmountable. There will be problems. 

Mr. Warrs. That is all. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one observation I have been trying to make 
and now I am in the chairman’s position nobody can stop me. 

There has been a lot said about this wheat acreage. I do not know 
how well you are acquainted with the poultry industry. Have you 
ever had experience with poultry, raising them and feeding them ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I have actually farmed and I know something 
about poultry. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have myself, too. And as far as wheat actually 
as a feed for poultry is concerned, it is a very minor part; is it not— 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Under our oo system of commercial 
poultry production, farmers feed mixed grains and mashes. The mix- 
ing is usually done by commercial companies rather than by the 
poultry men themselves. 


u can readily see that it could become very compli- 
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Mr. Jounson. I think it is a known fact, so far as poultry is con- 
cerned, that corn is a better scratch or grain feed than wheat ever has 
been recognized as; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Morse. You might find some differences of opinion in regard 
to that statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Probably a little wheat along with the scratch feed, 
but so far as that is concerned they do not need very much. 

Mr. Morse. Farmers would like to mix wheat into feeds on the 
farms where it is an adapted crop. Of course, on many of the small 
farms—the family farms—where wheat would be used as feed, farmers 
will have their own ideas about how they want to feed and mix the 
grain. 

Mr. Jounson. Of the 15 acres that are allotted now, of the average 
yield, how much wheat would they have on these small farms avail- 
able for feed ¢ 

Mr. Morse. 7 would have more than they would need for their 
poultry flock, but they also have other livestock—milk cows and hogs. 
So whatever their feed needs would be, they will find use for the wheat. 
Otherwise, they would not grow it for feed. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not know whether this is true in the Eastern 
States, but I know it is true in Wisconsin. It used to be a great wheat 
State until about 1870 or 1880 and then wheat moved west. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is true pretty much in the East; is it not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. However, there has been a very definite expansion 
of wheat in some of the Eastern States. I believe it has doubled in 
10 years in New York State, ao because of the price-support 
level. The studies up there show that the highest return per man-hour 
of any crop in New York State is from wheat. So they have been 
increasing their wheat. What they need up there is feed. 

Mr. Jounson. What I was trying to bring out is, so far as the small 
poultry farmer is concerned, he will probably get all of the wheat he 
needs under the 15-acre allotment. I do not believe many farmers in 
Wisconsin even plant that much. 

Mr. Morse. it you tie it entirely to poultry and so far as farm flocks 
are eee I would heartedly agree with you, but they have other 
livestock. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is it not a known fact that as far as getting pounds 
of feed per acre, that the farmer will get more yield by growing oats 
and barley or a mixture or oats and barley and wheat? I do not 
think there is anything in the law saying that he cannot put a peck 
of wheat along with his seed. He will get a better yield per acre if 
he takes those. 

Mr. Morse. It will depend upon the climate, and his soils. Of 
course, corn usually will provide—— 

Mr. Jonson. More feed ? 

Mr. Morse. More feed than any of the crops youn have named. 

Mr. Jounson. What I was trying to bring out, all of this noise 
about the poor poultry farmer, I do not think he is m as much trouble 
as we have heard today here about him. 

Mr. Morse. I was king more to the family farm where they 
need feed supplies on the farm. 

Mr. Jounson. There is another thing that has come to my attention. 
Probably you are aware of it. 

74560—56—pt. 26 
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Quite a few bills have been introduced in Congress to take this 
Government land that is being rented for farming out of production. 
Has the Department made any recommendations on that? 

Mr. Morse. We have been working on that question. I cannot 
report to you the stage of the consideration. But there 1s very active 
consideration among the departments of Government that have land 
under administration, looking to that situation. 

Mr. Jounson. I have had letters from farmers at home to the effect 
they want us to take land out of production and then quote me the 
number of million acres. How many millions has the Government 

ot ? 
P Mr. Poaee. I donot know. 

Mr. Morse. One problem is that the people cultivating the land are 
part of the farmers of the United States. If Government land is 
withdrawn from use, or to the extent that it is withdrawn from use, 
it should be done in a way so that those farmers are protected, so 
they can adjust their operations. It is that kind of a problem. 

Mr. Jounson. I think the legislation that is before the Congress 
that has been introduced provides over a period of years, does it not? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes. There would need to be some transition to do jus- 
tice to the farmers using the land. 

Mr. Poags. Speaking about this very point, do you propose to 
carry that to the grazing lands? 

Mr. Morse, of course, we have too many cattle. One of the fastest 
ways to get rid of those would be to reduce that, the number on the 
public range. 

Mr. Morsz. I believe the other discussion has been in reference to 
the cropping of Government lands. 

Mr. Poaesr. I know, but what about livestock ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know the stage of the discussions, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Poace. What would be the Department’s attitude on trying to 
reduce the livestock running on publicly owned lands? 

Mr. Morss. You just heard Dr. Dixon here speaking—or you may 
have not been here—speaking about the problems that some of his 
farmers face in the reductions being made on the forest range. In the 
conservation work we are constantly moving in the direction of light- 
ening up the grazing and mene ranchers and farmers, too, to the 
point where the ranges will be protected and improved. 

I am sorry, I can’t tell you what we are doing beyond that, if there 
is anything being done beyond that activity. 

Mr. Poace. Would you say basically the Government cannot very 
well go out and expect private operators to set a better example than 
the Government itself sets? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Certainly we carry a responsibility on Govern- 
ment lands to have them properly grazed. 

Mr. Poace. That is all. 

Mr. Jounson. Is not Dr. Dixon’s statement about overgrazing on 
that land right on that point ? 

Mr. Morse. That is apparently from what he was discussing. But 
I would hesitate to discuss it without knowing the particular situation. 

Mr. Chairman, there was some discussion yesterday about the level 
at which price supports were set for the 1955 cotton crop. I have asked 
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the Cotton Branch to furnish information, and I would like to read 
it into the record as a matter of clarification. 

On the basis of the best estimates available at the time, the level of 
supports for the 1955 cotton crop was announced. Even if the 3 mil- 
lion bale set-aside had not been excluded from the computations in 
arriving at the August 1 carryover, the Secretary would have been 
required under the legislation to establish the level of price support at 
not less than 89 percent of parity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to be before this committee. I hope that I have made 
some contribution to the work of the committee. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Secretary, while we are talking about that cotton 
price, I wonder if you now could give us any idea as to when we are 
going to get an announcement of what the support price will be on 
cotton in 1956? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir, I am unable to furnish that information. 

Mr. Poacs. You do not have to announce it until the 1st of July, 
is that right? 

Mr. Morse. There has been great variation in time of announce- 
ment in previous years. 

Mr. Poage. I know. 

Mr. Morse. And in some years I understand there have been an- 
nouncements as late as July. 

Mr. Poacs. Do you remember when you announced it last year? 

Mr. Morse. In February. 

Mr. Poagz. That is what I thought, about this time of the year. 
You know as much now as you knew February last year, don’t you ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Poagr, You do not? 

Mr. Morse. I believe you are aware of the very great amount of 
thinking and work that is being imposed on the cotton situation in an 
effort to arrive at the best answer for cotton. That discussion has been 
going forward with consideration of all that is involved. We would 
1ope there would be some clarification that would give us some 
guidance. 

Mr. Poaag. Mr. Secretary, I think it is very clear that it is down 
to this point, that Congress needs to know where you are going to put 
this figure in order to try to determine what we are going to do about 
these other requests that you have made. 

I think if you had not made these other requests you could fairly 
say that you need to know what Congress is going to do before you 
make the decision, but you came up the ninth day of January, I believe, 
with some suggestion that will change the support price on cotton by 
$14.25 a bale. 

Until we have some idea of where you are going to fix the support 
price, I do not see how any Member of Congress can intelligently 
vote on that proposal to change the basis of support. 

Do you think we can sit here and intelligently pass upon that with- 
out having any idea of where you are going to fix the support price: 
whether it will be 75 or 90 percent ? 

Mr. Morsr. There are others, perhaps, in the Department who are in 
a hetter position to discuss the cotton question. I believe there is 
general agreement that there are changes that ought to be made in 
the long-time interest of cotton farmers. 
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Mr. Poacer. No, there is not general agreement. I want this record 
to be very clear that there is no a ne There may be some 
people that may want it and, undoubtedly, do, but the people I repre- 
sent do not want it. 

Mr. Morse. All right. 

Mr. Poacs. And I want that to be very clear. 

Mr. Morse. I am glad you corrected the record, Mr. Congressman. 

Then may I say there is a great body of opinion that recognizes that 
cotton is in trouble and needs competitive prices. 

Mr. Poace. That there is some such opinion. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Morse. That there are changes that should be made. It is the 
type of legislation that we have for other crops that are being sup- 
ported. If it is made by Congress, then we can move much more in- 
telligently in the Department in setting the support level. 

Mr. Poace. Until the Congress knows what you are going to do 
about setting the support level, however, we do not know where we are 
fixing the support on cotton, if we were to give you the change you 
ask in regard to the base, do we ? 

Mr. Morse. That is true. 

Mr. Poacer. You can lower the support price on cotton to 67 per- 
cent of what we now consider parity, if we give you this authority, can 
you not ? 

Mr. Morse. On the other hand—— 

Mr. Poace. That is right, is it not? Do not tell me, “On the other 
hand” until you answer my question, Mr. Morse, because I know when 
I read this record I am going to miss all of your answers. Did you 
say “Yes” or “No”? 

I said that you can, as I understand it, lower the support price to 
67 percent of what we have previously understood to be parity for 
cotton if we give you this authority that you are now asking. That 
is right, is it not? 

Mr. Morse. The answer is “yes,” technically. 

Now what I wanted to say was to call your attention to the fact 
that the Secretary testified before this committee, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that he had no intention of going down to 75 percent supports, 
even if he could do so. 

Mr. Poace. But he would not tell us how low he was going. 

Mr. Morse. No, but with that testimony before you, I think—— 

Mr. Poace. With that testimony I will have to say that he probably 
could not lower it below 68 percent of what we have known in the 
past. Iam disturbed about the 68 percent. 

Mr. Morse. It leaves us in a difficult situation. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Morse. The folks who carry responsibility for the cotton sec- 
tion of the country ought to try to arrive at what is the best—in the 
best interests of cotton farmers. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, right there you have one idea and I have an- 
other as to what is to their best interest. 

Mr. Morse. We would certainly like to proceed and be a party to 
what is best for farmers. 

Mr. Jounson. If there is nothing further, I think on behalf of the 
Chairman I want to thank the Agriculture trig tas for coming up 
here and being with us for 3 days. And I believe the way it was 
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left, the people from the Agriculture Department will not have to 
come back tomorrow. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Further, if you find in your deliberations 
that we can be of any help by returning, I will try to make myself 
available any time next week. 

Mr. Jounson. You would let the Chairman know when the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Benson, could appear again before the committee ? 

Mr. Morse. As I said to the Chairman, it is the Secretary’s desire 
that I complete the work before the committee. He spent half a day 
‘eer the Senate committee and I worked with the committee follow- 
ing that. 

‘| will speak for the Secretary here in answering questions. If there 
are questions posed which I cannot answer, I will be glad to get the 
answer from the Secretary. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me understand, do you mean that the Secretary is 
not going to come back up here next week ? 

Mr. Morss. That was not what I said. I said that it was the Secre- 
ve — that I complete the work before the committee, if that is 
possible. 

Mr. Jonson. You are going to give the message to the Secretary 
and you do not know what his answer will be. 

Mr. Morse. I will convey the message to the Secretary. 

Mr. Poace. I understood we had an agreement with the Secretary 
that he would be back here at his earliest convenience next week; and 
among other things he was going to give me his opinion of a certain 
advertisement that I Kaned to him after he went home and read it. 
And he was also going to send a bill up here. I understood that would 
be here not later than Monday morning. 

Mr. Morsg. Yes, sir, Mr. Poage, that will be here in his absence. 
We are working on that and it is our intention to have it here Monday. 
I will be glad to come here and express an opinion in regard to the 
advertisement. I will be glad to come here and work with the com- 
mittee, in connection with the legislative draft that is presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. Hore. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to dwell on this unneces- 
sarily, but it was my understanding and I think the understanding of 
all of the members of the committee who were present, that the Secre- 
tary would come back next week. I do not believe I am mistaken about 
that. The record will show what was said. 

I certainly understood the Secretary would be back next week, if 
the committee desired him to do so. 

Mr. Morsz, I will be glad to bring that to his attention. I would 
hope that the committee would take recognition of the fact that the 
farm legislation is under consideration on the floor of the Senate. Such 
always throws a great deal of extra work on our Department. A num- 
ber of the people who have been here the past days are not here because 
they are trying to assist the Senate as we get calls from the Members 
of the Senate. 

The Secretary, of course, is involved in supplying information. I 
would hope that the committee would take recognition of that extra 
work on the Secretary, in connection with this request. 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe it was the idea of the committee to go over 
this legislation thoroughly so that when Congress is through we will 
be able to act. 
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Mr. Morsz. I will be glad to come back. I continued to work with 
the Senate committee at their request. I speak out of that experience 
in discussing the problems and various phases of the legislation with 
the Senate committee and I will be happy to work with this committee 
in any way desired. 

(The statement of Mr. Callison is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FepeRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a brief statement in support of the soil bank 
provisions of the bill reported by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 8S. 3183. 

We have found conservation-minded folks uniformly enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the soil bank plan. It looks like a commonsense approach to the 
perplexing problem of farm surpluses. At the same time, if efficiently carried 
out, it can result in great national benefits in the conservation and restoration of 
our depleted soil, water, range, wildlife, and timber resources. 

Members of this committee understand very well, of course, that you cannot 
separate soil, or water, or one of the natural products of the land, and treat it 
as a separate problem. All land and all products of land must be considered in 
building a balanced civilization. We are pleased that the authorizing language 
of S. 3183 is broad enough to permit a conservation program that is truly compre- 
hensive. We endorse the language that provides for practices to conserve and 
manage the timber and wildlife resources along with the soil and water. 

A great many farmers are sincerely and actively interested in wildlife manage- 
ment. Among them are some of the finest sportsmen I know. Not all farmers 
will wish to install practices designed to increase game and fish production on 
their conservation reserve acreage, but some of them will. Certain assistance 
will be available to them for this purpose from the State game and fish depart- 
ments. We are glad to see the language of 8S. 3183 broad enough to encompass 
such practices. Forestry and wildlife management practices will not add to any 
crop surpluses, but they can produce supplementary cash income on many farms. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C., February 27, 1956. 
Hon. Haroxp D, Cootey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Drag Mr. CooLey; Because of the lack of time and because I had to leave for 
the National Wildlife Federation convention in New Orleans, I did not have a 
chance to appear in person before the Committee on Agriculture to voice our 
endorsement of the soil-bank plan. My statement was submitted for the record. 
It is brief—only one page—so I am enclosing a copy for your attention. 

I would like to supplement the statement with three examples of how wildlife 
conservation practices can fit into the soil-bank program: 

1. A farmer may choose to plant trees on his conservation reserve acreage. 
By devoting an acre or two to fruit and nut-bearing species that provide food 
for wildlife, the game-producing potential can be greatly increased. 

2. Certain lespedezas such as bicolor and serecia have special food and cover 
values for quail and other small game. Sweetclover makes excellent pheasant 
cover in the Dakota country. These plants are soil builders and would increase 
wildlife crops. 

8. An easy way to retire some croplands in the Dakotas and Minnesota would 
be to stop up some drainage ditches and let the lands revert to natural marsh. 
Drainage in the prairie-pothole country has greatly reduced the natural propa- 
gation of wild ducks. Reversion to marsh would restore waterfowl nesting 
areas, and would also permit farmers to harvest muskrats and other fur 
animals. Muskrat peltage may bring in as much as $15 to $30 an acre per year. 

In any rewriting of soil-bank legislation in committee or in conference, we 
hope you will work to retain the language of S. 3183 that authorizes wildlife 
management practices. The game and fish departments of many States have 
programs through which they could supply seeds, seedlings, fertilizers, and other 
materials, as well as technical assistance. 
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If wildlife is specifically named in the authorizing language of the Federal 
Soil Bank Act, then the State agencies would have a basis upon which to seek 
such additional appropriations as they may need to cooperate. 

All approved wildlife management practices also have soil- and water-conser- 
vation benefits. And beyond the possibilities of fur harvest, farmers in many 
areas could reap additional income from hunting fees. The National Wildlife 
Federation does not advocate a general system of fee-hunting on private lands, 
but we recognize the trend is in that direction. All hunting or fishing or other 
trespass on farmlands must remain, as it is now, strictly under the control of 
the landowner. 

Thank you for your interest, and we would appreciate your support of the 
wildlife provisions as written into 8. 3183 by the Senate committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director. 


Mr. Jounson. If there is nothing further, we will adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in Room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

We are here this morning to continue the hearings on the general 
matter of farm policy. 

The Chair has the names of several individuals who would like to 
be heard. We will be glad to hear them. I believe that the first two 
witnesses are here representing the National Plant Food Institute. 

At this time the committee would like to hear from Dr. George 
Smith of the University of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE E. SMITH, PROFESSOR OF SOILS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Smrrn. My name is George E. Smith. I am professor of 
soils, a teacher and research worker in plant nutrition, soil fertility, 
and conservation. In addition, I operate and live on a 280-acre farm 
in central Missouri. 

I have a prepared statement which I think is in the hands of the 
clerk and with your permission I would prefer to discuss it briefly 
rather than read it. 

Mr. Poage. We will be delighted to have you do so. 

Mr. Smrru. First, I would like to say that I am here because of a 
sincere interest in farm people and in agriculture. And whatever pro- 
gram the Congress might adopt I think it should be one that first 
and foremost protects our soil resources to a maximum. In the long- 
run, I believe this objective is more important than one of solving our 
current surplus problem. 

I feel that I am qualified to speak on this subject. I have been a 
teacher and research worker for over 20 years in the field of plant 
not and soil conservation and I have lived on the farm most of 
my life. 

As a boy, I helped my father farm land, using a system which we 
know now is definitely exploitive. I watched our income decline, the 
soil fertility go downhill and this land erode. It became necessary 
is a to acquire additional land to raise sufficient feed for our dairy 

erd. 

The land continued to decline; we couldn’t grow clover any longer; 
and, finally, became so gullied that it was necessary to abandon it, and 
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go back to grass. Under those conditions, it was not possible to grow 
enough grass to support very much livestock or make very much in- 
come. 

About the same time soil loss was great throughout the Nation. 
We are all familiar with the national attention that has been given 
to soil conservation work. 

One of the greatest privileges for those of us in research is being 
able to do something that benefits humanity or, particularly, in my 
case, has helped the farm people. It has been my pleasure to see 
some of the research work that I have done actually bring back some 
of the land similar to that which I, let us say, helped to tear down as 
a boy, and bring it back to a state of productivity, that was possibly 
higher than when we first took over. 

I believe that the information that we have obtained within the last 
decade or two has made possible the rebuilding of a lot of the land that 
at one time we considered almost worthless in crop production. 

All of these basic findings and new developments in soil manage- 
ment, I think, should be considered in formulating a policy and plans 
for any new agricultural program. Many of these new ndings are 


somewhat different from those which originally formed the basis of 
much of our soil conservation work. 

I think it is necessary that we use the best of this information so 
that when this land is needed, we can economically restore it to good 
production. 

In this work the use of sod crop has been almost universally used 
throughout the Nation to reduce erosion and maintain fertility. We 


at the University of Missouri are proud of the fact that some of the 
first measurements were made at Columbia about 1917. 

These are some simple basic concepts. For example, where we had 
good blue grass on fertile soil it eroded at such a rate that it would 
take about 3,000 years to erode the surface 7 inches. 

In other words, just about the same rate as the soil was forming. 
If it was in continuous wheat it would take about 100 years to ieccle 
that much, or in continuous corn, 50 years, of if it were left fallow, 
only about 24 years. 

Those are some basic concepts and I think the meaning is clear. 
And certainly, if our soil is to be placed in any kind of reserve or 
bank, for posterity, there should be sufficient cover established and this 
cover maintained. 

However, at the present time much of this land that will go into 
soil bank or into a soil reserve, will be lower in fertility than that 
we were working with in this experimental work. More intensive 
cropping in the production and removal of forage croups has removed 
soil nutrients at an accelerated rate that even a lot of our people who 
are intimately associated with soil management do not appreciate. 

In much of our corn and wheat growing areas, it is not possible to 
obtain satisfactory stands of forages unless we provide some of the 
nutrients that are required in their growth. When these forage stands 
are thin the surface is not protected and there is great soil loss. 

I think one concept that is erroneous is that we can take this land 
and put it into grass or legumes or in rotation and actually build up 
the soil. It is true that the legumes will add nitrogen, but both the 
legumes and the grasses remove more minerals than do the grain 
crops that we have been growing and are in surplus. 
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For example, a 3-ton crop of grass like Brome grass orchard or fescue 
will remove about the same amount of nitrogen and phosphorous as a 
hundred bushels of corn or 70 bushels of wheat, when only the grain is 
removed. Most of the minerals are in the vegetative portion. 

Mr. Poace. Would you allow us to interrupt you as you go along? 

Mr. Smirn. Surely. 

Mr. Poacs. I have often wondered about that. You are doubtless 
the man I want to explain it to me. 

How do we keep growing grass over thousands of years—and ob- 
viously it has grown through the West for thousands of years— 
buffalos could not have been there without grass—how do we keep grass 
growing there? ‘Do the minerals, that you talk about, all go back into 
the soil as the grass itself dies and is not carried off from the soil ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to qualify that, in 
that we must use a different explanation depending on the section of 
thecountry. I believe you are from Texas, is that not right ? 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. SmirH. As we go west of a line, where evaporation is greater 
than Eee we do not get nutrients loss by leaching and the 
quantity of nutrients in the soil under those areas is very high. For 
that reason you do not need to add nutrients in the western regions. 

However, in the eastern part of the United States under high rain- 
fall and high temperatures the nutrients are much lower and conse- 
quently you wil] find it much more difficult to establish a stand of 
grass east of the Mississippi River or maybe east of Kansas City. 

The surface of the soil weighs about 2 million pounds, and the 
amount taken out by a 3-ton crop of alfalfa hay would probably not 
be more than 100 pounds at most. Alfalfa probably has the highest 
nutrient content of any of this group of plants. 

You can see that in these soils that have not been leached there are 
enough nutrients to grow many crops of grass or legumes. 

In the more humid region, both a combination of leaching and crop 
removal have pulled these levels down to the point where we have con- 
siderable difficulty in getting stands. 

Mr. Poaag. In any area—and I simply do not understand it—is it 
true that if you do not remove the crop but simply allow the crop to 
grow, whether it be grass or whether it be any other, weeds or any- 
thing else, and disintegrate on that land, will the minerals go back into 
that land ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, except for quite a lot of the nitrogen. 

Mr. Poace. And the nitrogen will be replaced by your native 
legumes, is that true? 

Mr. Smirn. To a certain extent. I think that if you did not graze 
it, and the grass went back, the deterioration would be so slow that it 
would be extremely difficult to measure. 

If you cut it off for hay, or if you graze it, the removal of nutrients 
is much greater. 

Mr. Poace. I understand, if you carry it away. Then that is really 
the secret of the balance that has been maintained in nature before 
the white man came along. It has been the fact that practically every- 
nis that was grown on the land ultimately went back into that same 

and. 
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Mr. Smiru. That is right, sir. And, of course, over, let us say, 
thousands of years i a. there would be loss. In the areas of high 
rainfall, it has deteriorated much faster. 

Mr. Poage. That raises still another question. I have observed— 
and I have always heard geologists tell us, have heard them—before 
I ever heard of soil conservation, how slow soil is produced—I have 
heard them tell us that. And yet it has been my observation that 
soil is produced in many places rapidly enough so that you can 
actually see it. 

In my lifetime I think I have seen it. Frankly, I live in a soft rock, 
in soft limestone country. I realize it deteriorates much more rapidly 
than granite would, for instance. Granite also deteriorates. I can 
see the deterioration of granite within my lifetime, too, in many 

laces. It freezes. This causes exfoliation of granite. You can see 
it oa off and gradually become small particles and that becomes 
soil. 

It has always seemed to me that all of these estimates were ex- 
tremely conservative when they say that you make an inch of soil in 
a 1,000 years. Of course, you get an inch of soil anywhere from 
1,000 to 300 or 400 years. Ton get it as rapidly as it is taken away 
from a good sod. 

Mr. Smiru. I believe, sir, that our attitude has changed just a little 
bit; the statement that you will find in all of the old textbooks is 
about an inch per 500 years. However, I think in some of our newer 
technology, in some of the methods that we have been working on, 
that we can take, let us say, more or less sterile subsoil and make it 
productive in a short period of time. 


However, that does require considerable expenditure of funds for 
nutrients. I think proba Ny under some conditions that you are right. 


I think it could be forme 
500 years. 

Mr. Jounson. You have sod-bound pastures east of the Mississippi. 
Has that anything to do with the result of what you were saying‘ 

Mr. Smrrn. I think you will find that sod-bound conditions refers 
to a shortage of nitrogen. In other words, particularly in our brome- 
grass areas, you can put in large amounts of nitrogen and correct the 
sod-bound condition. 

_I might just mention one experiment. I will not take too much 
time. 

On Sandborn Field at Missouri, which has been in operation since 
1888, we have some very accurate measurements over that peirod of 
time and under systems of farming where we have included 
and legumes. The mineral content of that soil is considerably lower 
than where we have grown continuous corn or wheat. 

Under the corn cae wheat we have lost nitrogen but the legumes and 
grasses have removed the minerals. 

Now much of our present and past crop production has been on 
speculative basis, There has not been too much attention given to 
the nutrient removal by crops. There are few farms today that are 
being managed to replace the nutrients removed in crop growth. _ 

Much of our past production has been at the expense of consuming 
fertility that has been stored since Pe times. In most instances, 
those practices that have produced the highest yields are those that 
have depleted soil fertility the most. 


considerably faster than this inch every 
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As erosion has increased crop yields have declined. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure stands of grasses and legumes. Fre- 
quently, when these stands are secured they do not remain vigorous for 
long and die out, or they are replaced by grass or weeds species. 

We have developed new varieties but we are finding now that a lot 
of —_ have the capacity to extract these nutrients to a still lower 
level. 

Now, the competition between the different sections of the country is 
being carried on with some areas actually mining out the fertility. 
Some of the areas have already mined it to a point where they must 
replace the nutrients. These practices of wiles our capital assets 
are unsound and not in keeping with sound business principles. 

Many areas have sold their soil mineral resources in meeting com- 
petition from other areas to an extent that grasses and legumes, crops 
required for plant cover, cannot be successfully established and grown 
without these nutrients now being added. 

It would not appear unreasonable to me for farmers to be permitted 
to recover, by some means, possibly as a tax credit, these nutrients re- 
moved by crops from the cab 

This practice, of course, would be similar to that that is permitted in 
the mining and oil industry. 

I am here because I am convinced that the adoption of any agricul- 
tural program that will retire land from cultivation must provide for 
the establishment of a good stand of thick growing crops to protect the 
soil from water and wind erosion. Perennial grasses and legumes 
would offer the greatest protection, but a wide variety of crops for 
cover will be required to te most effective on the various soils of the 
country. 

I think that in most areas that most land retired from crop produc- 
tion on individual] farms will either be of moderate or low fertility and 
low in productivity. It is probable that it will be more difficult to 
secure satisfactory stands on land put into a soil bank program than 
the remainder of the cultivated land. 

If sufficient fertility is not available to establish and maintain this 
forage growth, we will have either bare land or undesirable species 
taking over. Thus, land in the soil bank with ee established 
cover, could become depleted more readily than if it had remained in 
cultivation, 

We have experimental work at Missouri that indicates where we 
have inadequately fertilized meadow that actually the erosion may be 
greater than under, let us say, some continuous corn systems where 
we are applying some of the newer methods of production that have 
come into recent use. 

It is my opinion that we are at a critical period in the use of our soil 
resources. Tt is true that we have a tremendous capacity to produce, 
but some day we are going to need all of this land and production. 

I think that it is advisable that in considering any program that we 
take into account all of the basic facts we have and try and retain all 
of the gains that we have made. 

Actually, I think as we drive over the country gullies are not as 
apparent as they were 20 years ago. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 
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Mr. Poace. I wonder if it might not be well to let Dr, Thompson 
appear and then ask both of these gentlemen questions at the same 
time. I understand that you cover the same subject matter. Would 
you like to proceed that way ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I just had one question I wanted to ask. Are 
you reading your statement ? 

Mr. Soiru. I am following the outline. 

Mr. Asernetuy. This would be a good point to ask a question. The 
soil bank contemplates, that is, the acreage reserve, that farmers will 
be paid a sum of money equivalent to their anticipated net income 
from their allotted acres, which we will say for the purpose of this 
discussion is $50 per acre. 

Now you are hoping, as I understand, that something will be done 
which will prevent that acre from just growing up in weeds and ordi- 
nary every-day plant life. I doubt very seriously that a farmer is go- 
ing to spend very much of that $50, if any, for that particular purpose. 
Do you not agree ? 

Mr. Smrru. There will be a difference in farmers, I believe. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Number one, his income is at a pretty low level 
right now. This program was not intended to increase his net in- 
come as has been represented by some. It will not—in fact, it will 
only return to him that which he would normally expect from a crop 
from that acre which has been allotted to him under the allotment 
program. 

That is his “living” money. That is what he buys his clothes, shoes, 
and so forth with. I doubt very seriously that very many of these 
acres will be improved because of the lack of income. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I do not believe that it is my place to comment 
on that. I am concerned about trying to maintain the gains that we 
have made during the last 20 years. I would dislike to see things go 
back as they were in 1930. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I realize that the thing that prompted your testi- 
mony has been the acres that will be put into the acreage reserve. 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you are concerned about what would happen 
to them. 

Mr. Suiru. That is right. My opinion would be that in Missouri 
we have many good farmers who are enough concerned about the soil 
that they will not leave the land bare. T believe if they had a satis- 
factory income they would do some of this on their own. We have 
a lot of other people that would not. 

Mr. Aserneruy. It might be handled through the ACP program. 
‘ies Smiru. It would be up to Congress to determine how that would 

one. 

Mr. Anernerny. All right. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to urge some requirement for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a satisfactory cover of some thick growing 
adapted ies on this land. Where the land is too low in fertility 
$6 — these seeds, the proper application of the nutrients should 

made. 

I believe that our State agricultural experiment stations have the 
necessary information at the present time. Certainly, the planting of 
grasses and legumes on much of the land that will be retired from 
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production, without the addition of required nutrients will not only 
result in excessive soil loss but will be a waste of this limited supply 
of seed, which I think was mentioned yesterday, the farmer’s time and 
his money. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Poage. I will ask you to go a little further on what you sug- 
gested a moment ago about subsoiling—turning up the ground to a 
considerable depth. It is generally recognized that does not in the 
beginning produce a very satisfactory crop. That is not due to lack 
of nutrients, is it ? 

Mr. Suirn. Partly. In many cases it will be. There again it will 
depend on the section of the country. I think in your section that you 
will find that the fertility is not nearly as much of a problem as it is 
say, in the eastern part of the country. 

In other words, in areas of possibly less than 25 or 30 inches of 
rainfall, I expect the subsoil actually might contain more minerals in 
it than the surface. In the eastern area, the subsoil is much more 
deficient. 

Mr. Poacr. Why would it be much more deficient in the eastern 
area? I understand the leaching but, frankly, I do not understand 
why when you have leached down from this top, that goes down into 
that subsoil—does it not—that drains down in there ? 

Mr. Smrru. The other factor is plant growth. In other words, you 
have the plant roots, going deep. Then these residues are returned, 
and actually the amount of nutrients in these residues is a very large 
part that is available to the next crop’s growth. 

Actually, in most cases you will have 3 or 4 times as much nitrogen, 
phosphorous and some of the other minerals available in the surface 
7 inches, as there will be 14 to 20 inches below the surface. 

That, of course, will depend on individual soil type, but the plant, 
you might say, is sort of a pump that actually brings it back up. And 
when the plant is returned in the plow layer those nutrients are pretty 
well retained there. 

Mr. Poage. Other than the lack of nutrients, are there other factors 
that make it impractical to grow a good crop on land where you have 
turned up the subsoil very recently, such as the physical condition of 
the soil or lack of oxygen ? 

I do not know whether that has anything to do with it. 

Mr. Smrru. Let me answer that one by giving you an illustration. 
We have an experiment at Columbia, where we have taken the surface 
soil off and put it on another area. So we have subsoil, normal soil and 
double depth soil. 

We have added to the subsoil all the nutrients that we thought were 
needed. On this subsoil with the full addition of treatments we have 
produced as much corn and more wheat than we did on the double 
depth soil with regular treatments. 

In other words, I think what it means is that if and when we have 
the need for food, we have a tremendous amount of land that can be 
restored to productivity by farming these subsoils. It is expensive, 
may not be practical now, but sometime it might be. ts 

A lot of the European countries are farming land that was originally 
less productive. 
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Mr. Jonrs. One thing that I cannot quite reconcile is where you are 
suggesting that it might be a waste of seed, time and money to make 
this planting of grasses and legumes on land which has been retired 
from production unless you do use these required nutrients, 

If that land is so deficient that it would not produce grass without 
the use of these nutrients, it would not have been producing a very 
profitable crop on that land, either would it? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, we have a lot of land now being farmed in the 
eastern part of the United States—— 

Mr. Jonrs. I am talking about Missouri. 

Mr. Smiru. Even in Missouri, particularly the southern section— 
and I think that is the misconception—actually, except for nitrogen 
it takes more nutrients, a lot more, to grow a crop of Semmes than a 
crop of corn. Tiat is a misconception, I think that most le have. 

That is the reason that these legumes are good livestock feed. They 
take much more out of the soil than, say, corn, or cotton or even a 
wheat crop does. 

Mr. Jones. They take more ? 

Mr. Smaru. In other words, they have a higher content of minerals 
than do a lot of our grain crops. Therefore, if we get a stand and 
keep it growing vigorously, then we must maintain a fairly high level 
in the soil to grow the grass. I believe that is a misconception that 
many people have. 

Mr. Jones. Then that brings us around to this point here, if that 
will take more out of the soil to grow these grasses and you are going 
to get less off of it, what would be the incentive for the farmer to take 
this land out of corn and go into grass? 

Mr. Smirn. Let me see that I understand you right. If he does not 
take this grass off, of course, he won’t be removing much. 

What I am concerned about is that we have sufficient nutrients to 
obtain a satisfactory stand. He must have a desire to maintain this 
soil. He will not get any dollars out of it immediately, but he will 
retain that soil, so that it can be brought back to productivity in later 
years. 

Mr. Jones You have just said that much of this land will produce a 
good corn crop that would not produce a grass crop. 

Mr. Smiru. The point I am trying to make is that if we left it un- 
protected it is going to deteriorate faster than if we, say, grew corn. 

I am proposing that we put it back to to put more cover on it 
so that in 5 or 10 years, whenever it would be needed again for grain 
crops, that it sini be in better condition than it would if it were left 
bare. I am afraid that if it is left bare that it will erode and be almost 
impractical to restore it, in many cases. 

r. Jones. This average farmer down there that takes this land out, 
where is he going to get the money to provide these nutrients that are 
necessary and the and the time and all of the other expenses? 

And you say he is not going to get any immediate benefit out of it. 
How is he going to finance that vars a 

Mr. Smrru. I do not believe I am in position to answer. The point 
I am trying to make is, if we are going to have a program, this is 
something that should be done. I think it is possibly up to Congress 
to Supply the money if this type of program is adopted. 

Mr. Jonzs. You heard i of the testimony, I know, when the 


Department gave us some figures on the approximate payments that 
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were going to be made. The question has come up in my mind as to 
how you are going to induce that farmer to follow these practices with 
the amount of money that he is going to be paid for putting it either in 
the acreage reserve or in the conservation reserve, to get enough money 
to do that, and to still have anything left to live on. 

I think what you say puget be a very fine thing to do, but from a 
practical standpoint I doubt if many farmers are going to be in a 
position to follow those practices under the proposals that have been 
made so far relating to the possible payments. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, of course, I am not suggesting a means of making 
the payment. I am merely stating that from a technical standpoint 
that we think this cover should be provided. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, I think it would be a fine thing if our farmers 
could maybe let their whole farm lie out a year and to grow certain 
legumes and plow them under, but as a practical situation very few 
of our farmers can afford to do that because they do not have the means 
with which to do it. 

I know one "gabe ye friend of mine down there in southeast Mis- 
sourl, who each year has left out approximately a fourth of his land 
and he has planted soybeans, not for harvest but to plow under. 

Well now, that has proven very profitable to him. And yet his 
neighbors, because they do not have the amount of land that he does 
and do not have the capital, they cannot do it. They can see that it 
would be a fine thing if they could take and turn all of their land into 
that, because this fellow has a considerable acreage and by doing that 
with soybeans, then he can grow, I would say, 50 percent more than 
he would have otherwise. 

He gets his return back the next year. But he has enough capital 
to do it. And the small farmer can’t do that. That is the problem 
I see. 

Mr. Jonnson. Can you not sum it up this way—if we do not do this, 
instead of having any money in the bank he will have an overdraft 
when he gets through at the end of the year? 

Mr. Sarru. I think that is very well put, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Dr. Smith, you make a reference to a matter that is not 
involved in the soil bank program, but it covers something that I have 
thought of a good many times, where you say it is not unreasonable 
for farmers to be permitted to recover by a tax credit for nutrients 
that are removed from the soil. I think that is a very reasonable 
idea, but I wonder if there is any way or if you have thought of any 
way, any kind of a schedule that you could use and what kind of proof 
would have to be furnished in a situation of that kind to justify such 
a tax credit. 

Mr. Smrrn. This has gone through my mind in that regard. If you 
were to replace, for example, the nutrients that are taken out of a 
soil by a bushel of wheat, it would probably cost about 30 cents to re- 
place them from a fertilizer bag. 

If you grow wheat continuously, and do not use any nutrient addi- 
tions, eventually, depending on how much fertility you have in the 
soil to begin, your yield will decline. I think all of our experiments 
show that. 

In other words, that farmer is liquidating his capital assets. He is 
going to wind up without a farm after so many years, where he sold 
off all of these nutrients. 

74560—56—pt. 2——7 
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Of course, it is quite expensive to put those back at onetime. I can- 
not see that it is a much different situation than, for example, a fel- 
low who owns a limestone quarry or a clay pit or other mineral re- 
sources. He can charge off a certain amount of his investment each 


ear. 

I think that it might be possible to work out some kind of a scheme 
that for each bushel of corn or wheat or other commodity, which is 
produced, that you could give him a certain credit on depletion. 

Mr. Horr. You think the uniformity of that type of depletion per 
unit of crop is such that you could use that as a basis—— 

Mr. Sorru. I believe so. 

Mr. Horr. To determine the tax credit. 

Mr. Smiru. A bushel of corn contains a little over three-quarters of 
a pound of nitrogen. If you buy it now it costs so much per pound. 
The prosphorous and the potash and various minerals can also be 
calculated. 

Certainly, as we have cropped this land we have continually taken 
out nutrients. Eventually, we reach a stage where the land won’t meet 
the cost of production. Certainly, in good business practices I do not 
think you would get a businessman, going into a venture, where he 
followed the type of depletion that the farmer is doing now. 

Mr. Hops. | atite agree with you on that. I am glad that you 
brought the matter up. I believe that is something that hou be 
given more consideration than it has received. 

Mr. Poace. Any other questions? 

Mr. Hagen. Assuming a parcel of land that has no problem of wind 
or water erosion, putting that land in the fallow stage, does that result 
in any increment of fertility or is it going to maintain a status quo? 

Mr. Sarru. I think you will find it is going downhill. There is a 
lot of data in the wheat country—I know there is a lot from the Kansas 
station and most of the Western States—I cannot quote the figures— 
but I know that during, you might say, 25 years that this land if fal- 
lowed, you would probably lose in the neighborhood of at least one per- 
cent of your nitrogen per year; in other words, in 25 years you would 
lose a fourth of your nitrogen. 

The minerals, no , provided there is no wind or water erosion. 

Mr. Hagen. So actually, merely letting the land be idle is detri- 
mental—it has to have a positive program ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. If you cultivate to keep the weeds down—that is your 
principle of fallow—this tillage introduces oxidation and the nitrogen 
oxidizes and disappears. 

I think you will find all of the States in the West will have data 
to bear that out. 

The figures will vary depending on the temperature and various 
other factors. 

Mr. Hacen. Back in North Dakota there used to be an old Scotch- 
man when I was a kid, a very small farmer, but he always got high 
yields and he followed the practice of letting a certain precentage of 
acres lie idle each year. 

Mr. Smiru. The fallow releases nutrients and saves moisture for 2 
years for one crop. Probably when this land was first cultivated, 25 
or 50 years ago, nitrogen was not the limiting factor. It was probably 
moisture. I think you will find that a lot of that land has deteriorated 
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to a point now in nitrogen content where moisture is not always the 
first limiting factor in crop production. 

In fact, I know that in my association with the men from the Kansas 
station, they are using nitrogen in areas with 15 or 20 inches of rainfall 
where previously they thought it would burn up the crop if you used 
any fertilizer at all. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Dr. Smith, do you approve of this soil bank idea— 
do you think it is a good program to reduce surpluses or have you any 
other suggestion that would accomplish that ? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Congressman, I think that our technology has 
developed to a point that the only way that we can—this is my 
opinion-—maintain farm income is to decrease the cost of producing a 
unit of commodity, of wheat or corn. 

Now, for example, many of the costs of producing, let us say, an 
acre of wheat or an acre of corn, will remain much the same regardless 
of yield. I know more about corn than any other crop. The cost of 
interest and taxes, plowing and cultivation and harvesting, are pretty 
much the same, whether the farmer produces 30 or 50 bushels per acre. 

If he is to make a satisfactory profit, then he has to get a high yield 
per acre, which, of course, if you leave all of the acreage in produc- 
tion it means you are going to have surpluses. 

But I believe that practically all of the States have illustrations 
where you can actually increase, for example, the yield per acre, you 
can reduce surpluses, and you can increase the farmer’s income. If 
you would like for me to take the time I will be glad to give you an 
illustration. 


Mr. Wutu1aMs. I do not believe that is necessary and I would not 
ask for that. 

Mr. Samrru. I think the direction we must follow is to reduce the 
cost per unit of production. There is no point, for example, in a 
farmer producing 100 acres of corn and possibly getting 30 bushels 
per acre if it costs him 28 bushels to produce it. 

In other words, he would produce on that basis 3,000 bushels of corn, 
and would make a 2-bushel profit or only have a 200 bushel profit on 
his 100 acres. 

On the other hand, if he could use some good management systems 
that might increase his cost of production by 10 bushels per acre, and 
he could raise his yield to 50 bushels per acre, then he would have a 
38-bushel-an-acre cost. 

If you put enough land in the soil bank to reduce his acreage down 
to 50 acres, he gets 50 bushels per acre. That will be 2,500 bushels 
which is 500 less than the previous 3,000 he produced, but it is only 
costing him 38 bushels to produce it. Then he would have a 12-bushel 
profit on 50, or 600 bushels on those 50 acres. 

Mr. Wit11aMs. I am interested in what he is going to do with it 
after he produces it. 

Mr. Smrrn. Well, I think 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. He is going to find a way to produce it cheaper, to 
produce more of it but what will he do with it after he gets it? 

Mr. Smrrn. If we use that program, then we must cut down on 
the number of acres that he produces, that is right, yes. 

In other words, what I am saying is he can make more money in 
producing 50 acres than producing on 100 acres and also reduce the 
overall amount that is produced in the country. 
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Mr. Wiiu1aMs. What will you do with these acres that we take out 
of production? Let them compete with one another in another crop? 

Mr. Smiru. No, my reaction is that it should be put into something 
where the soil can be retained until the time when we need it. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Can you think of anything now that is not in sur- 
plus that the ordinary farmer could plant on these acres that are taken 
out of production, for example ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, frankly, I can’t. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Every crop is competing with each other. 

Mr. Somrru. I think that isright. This ismy own personal opinion. 
I think some method of retiring this land and tying it down and in- 
qvenne our efficiency on the remaining acres and just holding this 
other 

Mr. Wiu1ams. You think this soil bank might work if it was prop- 
erly applied ? 

Mr. mitH. I think if you get the proper policy and regulations on 
it, I think that it would work. 

Mr. WittraMs. Thank you, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Hort. Dr. Smith, what you have just been saying brings up an- 
other question and that is this: I certainly agree with what you say 
with respect to the benefits of research and the help it is to the farmers 
in reducing the cost of production. 

However, is not that only a temporary thing? As long as the 
farmer does not have any’Sin to say about the price he receives for 
his commodities, if he reduces his cost of production by increasing his 


yield he is ahead of the game only until the other farmers catch up 


with him, is he not ? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. This may be theoretical but I think the 
solution there, sir, is for some regulations from Congress; in other 
words, if you are going to maintain a certain price, I think that it is 
going to be necessary to limit the amount that he can produce. The 
point I was trying to make is that. he could actually make more profit 
on less acres if he were efficient in his production chee with inefficient 
operation on a lot of acres, 

Mr. Hort. There is no one who is any stronger supporter of research, 
anything that will cut down the cost of production, than I am. 

ut, do you not believe that as a matter of fact over the past years 
that the public has gotten more benefit from the research that has been 
conducted in agriculture than the farmers have ? 

Mr. Smrru. I do not think there is any question about that, sir. 

I will put it this way: Food in this country, is plentiful compared 
with the other countries that I have been in, and I do not think we 
fully appreciate our supplies. 

Actually, food is very cheap in thiscountry. I believe that the pub- 
lic is receiving the benefit of much of this research that has been datie. 
It has helped the farmer in increasing his efficiency in production, and 
then passed on, I think, to the public. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, that is no argument against research. It is an 
argument for it. But still I think that the general public feels that 
they are paying taxes for conducting research which accrues very 
ress to the benefit of the farmers, when, as a matter of fact, the gen- 
eral public is getting more benefit from the dollars and cents stand- 
point when considered in the cost of the food, than the farmers them- 
selves are getting. 
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Mr. Poace, Dr. Smith, I want to go back to the question that I 
believe Mr. Hagen raised. You referred to plowing, thereby creat- 
ing accelerated oxidation, it being of value. 

I would like to have you comment a little on the value of the harm 
of plowing. We have heard that debated so often. There is a wide- 
spread difference of opinion as to what you ought to do about plow- 
ing. Frankly, I donot know. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Sairu. I think the value of plowing is tied into nutrient re- 
lease, sir. There has been a great deal of experimental work done 
in the Wheat Belt—a strip 400 or 500 miles wide throughout this 
Wheat Belt of the country. 

The early work indicated that if we left the trash on the surface 
and did not plow, some kind of a manipulation that would leave the 
trash on the surface so we would not get water erosion, we could 
greatly cut down on runoff, but it also ae yields. 

We know now that the reason for this depression of yields was 
that much of the nutrients required by the followin crop were tied 
up in the old residues. Under those conditions farmers did not 
adopt the practice because they obtained lower yields. 

We know now that we can take the proper nutrients, principally 
nitrogen and phosphorus in those areas, and put those on, increase 
yields, leave the residues on the surface, and save water. It is not 
necessary to plow nearly as much as we did before. 

The practice that was being used in the Corn Belt formerly, for 
example, in getting land ready would be to plow and disc a couple 
of times and Ceiven and cultivate three or four times, 

Now, we are finding that we can plow this land and plant in a 
tractor wheel track and eliminate the necessity for all of these other 
tillage operations and reduce the operations that much. We can pro- 
duce corn provided we put in enough nutrients and get enough mois- 
ture. We no longer must depend on the oxidation of last year’s 
residues to release nutrients. 

Mr. Poags. That plowing that we have gone through since the days 
of Abraham on down, has largely been for the purpose of oxidizing 
last year’s crops. 

Mr. Smrru. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Poage. We have thought that plowing was done for the pur- 
pose of conserving moisture, as least, as a boy I always thought so, 
and to get what we thought was a proper texture of the soils. 

Mr. Smtrn. There are other factors involved. In other words, 
there is no question that by leaving the surface rough you will cut 
down on runoff. If the soil becomes compacted, there are some bene- 
fits in plowing. 

Mr. Poacp. But that kind of plowing, if it is compaction, you can 
do it with a chisel without any turning of the soil at all. 

Mr. Sarr. In the past it was necessary to get the nutrients re- 
leased. In other words, the crop, let us say, that grew in 1955 had ex- 
tracted most of the nutrients from this soil that were readily available. 
And unless those residues were decomposed by the following year, 
then your next crop yield suffered. 

Now, we can supplement that by added nutrients and fertilizer ma- 
terials and it isn’t necessary to plow as much as we formerly did. 

Mr. Poace. Therefore, a great deal of this turning plow work could 
be eliminated, you would think ? 
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Mr. Sarru. I think so. 

Mr. Poage. And use a chisel instead of a turning plow? 

Mr. Smiru. I think possibly we can. And leave the trash on the 
surface. In fact, in a lot of our areas we are changing over to heavy 
discs, and tillage tools of that type. 

Mr. Poacr. There are a great many people in the Southwest that 
are preaching and practicing the idea of leaving this trash on the sur- 
face to protect your water supply, protect both against evaporation 
and to keep cool your surface during the summer and also allow more 
water to sink in during the rainy season. 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You cannot do that, if you use a turning plow. 

Mr. Sorru. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. As I have listened to your statement and the ques- 
tions that have been asked, they relate to a point that I tried to bring 
out the other day. 

Under this plan we have the acreage reserve which relates to the 
good cotton and wheat lands and corn lands that they are going to 
take and let the land lie idle, and then we have the conservation re- 
serve plan. We have the two before us. They will be part of the 
same act. 

As I listened to your testimony and your statement I would come to 
the conclusion that you are more in favor of the conservation reserve 
of which seeds the land down to grass and puts it into permanent 
reserve. You also said this, we better take the poor acres out of 
production, the acres where it takes maybe 3 acres to produce the 
same number of bushels as one good acre, and leave the good acres 


in production. Am I right on that? 
if we are going to take the good acres out of production, then they 


should be seeded down so they do not waste. 

Mr. Smiru. The latter. That is, I am fully convinced that we 
have lots of land now. The point that I was trying to make is to 
conserve this good land, land that perhaps has some slope, rather 
than leave it bare and possibly in another 5 or 10 years we are going 
to seriously need it. I would like to see some kind of close growing 
forage that is adapted to the region put on it, so that it will not 
erode. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Then you would not be in favor of the acreage reserve plan as it 
is now unless it provides for seeding the land down for the period? 

Mr. Smirn. I think we will lose a lot of soil unless we provide 
cover. 

Mr. Jounson. Unless we do that? 

Mr. Smrrn. Unless we do that, that is right. 

Mr. Jounson. It has also been brought out that the farmer cannot 
afford to do that unless we pay him for it. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. If a plant grows in the soil and takes nutrients out 
and if it is left on the soil, is there any loss at all in nutrition if it goes 
back in some way by falling down and rotting or being plowed under? 

Mr. Surrn. I think practically all of the nutrients, but the nitrogen. 

Mr. Hacen. The nitrogen goes up in the air? 
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Mr. Smiru. A lot of it. For example, when you take off a ton of 
alfalfa hay—of course, a lot of the nitrogen is fixed out of the air— 
or a ton of grass—all of the nitrogen these crops contain is gone. 

If land is grazed we probably get three-fourths of the nitrogen 
returning in the droppings. But under the dry conditions that you 
have on the west coast I think that you would find from the bacterial 
activity that much of the nitrogen in the droppings would go off 
into the air. 

[ think under a continuous system of grazing out there, eventually 
you will have to use nutrient additions to maintain production. 

So far as the minerals are concerned, there is no volatilization to the 
air and as long as they are returned to the soil, you do not get rains 
to wash it off, they should not deteriorate to fast. 

Mr. Poace. We are very much obliged to you, if there are no other 
questions. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Smith is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Georce E. SmitTH,’ Proressor or Soizs, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


My name is George E. Smith. I am professor of soils, a teacher and research 
worker in plant nutrition, soil fertility, and conservation. In addition, I operate 
and live on a 280-acre farm in central Missouri. 

I am here because I have a sincere interest in American agriculture. What- 
ever agricultural program is adopted by the Congress should be one which first 
and foremost protects to a maximum our soil resources. In the long run, this 
objective will be much more important than solving our current surplus problem. 

I feel that I am qualified to speak on this subject. For over 20 years, I have 
conducted research on the nutrition of plants and the conservation and rebuild- 
ing of depleted soils. As a boy, I helped my father farm land using methods 
that are now known to be exploitive. I watched our farm become so depleted 
that it would no longer grow clover. Yields of corn and wheat as well as our 
family income declined. Additional land was rented in an attempt to raise 
sufficient feed for a dairy herd and maintain our standard of living. 

The reduced vegetative growth on the family farm failed to provide adequate 
soil cover, fields were dissected by gullies; this further increased our cost of 
production. Some of the worst fields were seeded to grass, but it was difficult 
to secure stands because of the depletion of fertility. The cover provided was 
not sufficient to halt erosion, and the growth was inadequate to provide feed for 
livestock. 

Soil depletion was widespread throughout the Nation. By the early 1930's, 
this soil loss was so evident to both urban and rural people that nationwide pro- 
grams were initiated in soil conservation. Since that time, it has been my 
privilege to conduct fundamental research on basic problems in soil chemistry, 
plant nutrition, and crop production. One of the greatest satisfactions to those 
of us engaged in agricultural research is to see our efforts utilized for public 
benefit. It has been my pleasure to see my research work put to immediate use 
in the conservation and rebuilding of soils. In fact, some of this information 
has enabled me to see land, similar to that I helped deplete as a boy, restored 
to greater productivity than when it was first cultivated. Information obtained 
within the past decade has made possible the rebuilding of much land formerly 
considered almost worthless for crop production. 

All of these basie findings and new developments in soil management should 
be considered in formulating policy and plans for any new agricultural program. 
Many of these new findings in soil management are different from those that 
originally formed the basis for action programs in soil conservation. When a 
program is considered for reducing surpluses by removing land from cultiva- 
tion, it is essential that this retired land be properly managed with modern 
methods to prevent deterioration. Then, it can be economically restored to crop 
production when needed. 





1Ph. D. in soils, University of Missouri, 1937. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CLOSE GROWING COVER 


The use of sod crops to keep land covered and reduce erosion to a minimum 
has been a universal practice in soil conservation work. We, at the University 
of Missouri, are proud that experimental work initiated in 1917 furnished the 
first measurements on runoff and erosion under various cropping systems. These 
findings showed that a soil seeded to bluegrass would require over 3000 years 
to erode the surface 7 inches if that cover were maintained. When the land 
was planted to continuous wheat this plow layer would be lost in 100 years; and 
when in continuous corn, it would be lost in only 50 years. Soil that was left 
bare and fallowed lost the surface soil at the rate of 7 inches in only 24 years, 
The significance of this research is clear. Our soil can be placed in a bank to 
be held for posterity if sufficient cover is established and maintained. 

However, stands of grass or forage on land that has been depleted by former 
cropping may not furnish the protection indicated by this early experimental 
work. More intensive cropping and the production and removal of these forage 
crops in recent years have removed soil nutrients at an accelerated rate not fully 
appreciated by even those in soil management work. This lower soil fertility 
level has made the establishment of forage crops more difficult. In much of the 
corn and wheat growing areas, it is not possible to obtain satisfactory stands of 
forages unless some of the essential depleted nutrients are added to nourish the 
young seedlings. When the forage stands are thin, much of the surface is left 
bare and subject to soil loss. 


LEGUME AND GRASSES HAVE A HIGH NUTRIENT REQUIREMENT 


The use of crop rotations, including legumes and grasses, in connection with 
other soil conservation practices have greatly reduced soil erosion and increased 
the yields of some crops. But these cropping systems have been depleting plant 
nutrients from the soil. For example, a 3-ton yield of grasses such as orchard, 
brome or fescue will remove about the same amount of nitrogen and phosphorus 
as 100 bushels of corn or 70 bushels of wheat. The grass will also remove a much 
greater quantity of potassium, magnesium, calcium, and some other elements 
than will these yields of corn and wheat. 

A 5-ton yield of alfalfa will remove nearly one and one-half times the quantity 
of phosphorus, 10 times as much potassium, and many times the amount of 
calcium and magnesium contained in 100 bushels of corn. These legumes have 
often added nitrogen to the soil, but have increased the removal of minerals and 
depleted these elements to lower levels than where corn and wheat have been 
grown continuously. On Sanborn field at the Missouri Experiment Station, which 
has been in operation since 1888, the cropping systems including legumes without 
mineral additions have exhausted the supply of essential mineral elements to 
lower levels than in an other cropping sequence, including continuous corn and 
continuous wheat. Forage crops have depleted these soils to a poit where they 
can no longer be satisfactorily reestablished without the addition of large 
amounts of plant food. 

Research has established that it is now possible to grow alfalfa on soil where 
formerly it was not adapted. The key to this production is providing the large 
amount of minerals required by this crop. 


PRESENTING CROPPING IS EXPLOITIVE 


Past crop production has often been speculative because little attention has 
been given to nutrient removal by crops. There are few farms today that are 
replacing the nutrients removed by crop growth. Much of our past production 
has been at the expense of consuming fertility that has been stored since 
geologic time. In most instances, those practices that produced the highest 
yields depleted fertility the most. 

As erosion has increased and crop yields have decreased, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to secure stands of grasses and legumes. Frequently, when 
satisfactory stands are secured, they do not remain vigorous for long and die 
out or are replaced by weeds and wild grasses. New strains of crops have been 
developed, and new varieties introduced. Some of these new plants have been 
able to make more satisfactory growth than the old ones, but this is now known 
it be associated with the capacity to remove less nutrients from the soil or to 
produce bulk of lower quality. 

To meet the competition of different areas and keep production costs low 
only a relatively few farmers consider the nutrients removed from the soil as a 
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factor in the cost of production. At the present time, the cost of nurients re- 
moved from the soil when a bushel of wheat is sold would cost over 30 cents to 
replace from a fertilizer bag. We are fortunate in having sufficient soil resources 
that we can be this wasteful of soil resources. However, such practices are 
unsound and the practice of selling these capital assets is not in keeping with 
sound business principles, Many areas have sold their soil mineral resources 
in meeting competition from other areas to an extent that the legumes and grass 
crops required for plant cover cannot be successfully established and grown 
unless these nutrients are now provided. 

It would not appear unreasonable for farmers to be permitted to recover, by 
some means such as tax credit, the nutrients removed by crops from the soil. 
This practice would be similar to that permitted in the mining and oil industry. 


LAND MUST BE PROTECTED WITH GOOD COVER 


I am here because I am convinced that the adoption of any agricultural pro- 
gram that will retire land from cultivation must provide for the establishment of 
a good stand of thick-growing crops to protect the soil from water and wind 
erosion. Perennial grasses and legumes would offer the greatest protection, but 
a wide variety of crops for cover will be required to be most effective on the 
various soils of the country. 

It is obvious that, in most areas, any land retired from crop production on 
individual farms will be that of lowest fertility or productivity, and the least 
capable of supporting legumes and grasses of high nutrient requirement. It is 
probable that it will be more difficult to secure satisfactory stands on land put 
into the “soil bank” than on the remainder of the cultivated land. If sufficient 
fertility is not available to establish and maintain this forage growth, some weed 
species will predominate, soil runoff will be increased, and on sloping land this 
concentration of water will soon result in networks of gullies. Thus, land in the 
“soil bank,” with improperly established cover, could become depleted more readily 
than if it had remained in cultivation. 

Recent experimental work in Missouri shows that where fertility additions are 
not adequate, meadow crops die out. After one or two seasons, the stand becomes 
so thin that runoff and erosion is far greater than was obtained in earlier experi- 
ments when measurements were made on a fertile soil that furnished a thick 
vegetative cover. In some. experimental work, the soil loss from unfertilized 
meadow has been little different from corn land where the fertility was high and 
some newer cultural practices are being used. 

It is my opinion we are in a critical period regarding soil resources. Although 
our present food demand permits a program of retiring land, we cannot for long 
continue to sell our capital assets from the soil. We cannot be wasteful of this 
food-producing facility. There is little question that in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture this land will be needed. It is essential that we follow a sound program 
based on the best information available to prevent any decline in productivity 
of this soil. 

Let me urge this committee to include in any program for handling land to be 
placed in the “soil bank,” the requirement for the establishment and maintenance 
of a thick stand of an adapted seeding. Where the land to be retired is too low in 
nutrients to support these forage species, the proper fertility additions should be 
required for compliance with the program. State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion recommendations for the establishment of permanent pastures could serve 
as a guide in determining the needs in establishing this cover. 

The planting of grasses and legumes, on much of the land to be retired from 
production, without the addition of required nutrients will not only result in 
excessive soil loss but will be a waste of seed, time, and money. 


Mr. Poace. We will now call Dr. W. R. Thompson from the Uni- 
versity of oe 

Mr. Hope. I might say, if permitted to interpose here, Dr. Thomp- 
son, that we remember with pleasure the trip we made to Mississippi 
State College as a committee group 2 years ago this last fall. It was a 
very interesting part of the trip and one of the highlights. 

And, of course, I have heard Mr. Abernethy and others from there 
speak about your splendid work at Mississippi State. So we are in- 
terested in hearing from you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. W. R. THOMPSON, EXTENSION AGRONOMIst, 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, STATE (C01. 
LEGE, MISS. 


Mr. Tuompson, Mr. Chairman, I want to make two corrections, | 
am not a doctor, and I am not from the University of Mississippi. | 
am from the Mississippi State College. 

My name is W. R. Thompson. I am extension agronomist at the 
Mississippi Agricultural Extension Service, State College, Miss, 

It should be emphasized in the outset that my statement is not pre- 
sented in support of or opposition to the bill now under consideration 
which provides for a soil ben: 

However, if this bill should become law, I strongly recommend that 
the acreage removed be protected from erosion and noxious weeds in 
accordance with the latest research information. It is my understand- 
ing that the land to be placed in the soil bank may be taken from two 
sources, 

First, from land already in the basic crops and under allotment, the 
so-called acreage reserve, and two, marginal land which should be 
placed under cover and retired more or less permanently from culti- 
vation, the so-called conservation reserve. 

My statement refers specifically to the South and primarily to the 
cotton-growing area. In the case of cotton, it is my frank opinion 
that acreage taken from this crop and placed in a soil bank will not 
be put under cover unless such a requirement is made. 

Therefore, unless the law or the ee is written in such a way 
as to require that these acres be established in permanent cover, they 


will probably remain idle and in the long run may lose more soil 
than oo would have had they been kept in cotton. 


I think land that is retired from cotton must be protected from soil 
erosion. I think that is a must in my field. Unless there is. some 
regulation written in the law as one of the Congressmen said here, it 
will not be covered and I think some encouragement should be given 
to the farmer and some regulations set up that will cover it. 

The importance of cover in preventing soil loss is borne out by 
numerous experiments, In an experiment conducted in Mississippi 
by the Forestry Service (Bulletin No. 432) barren or abandoned land 
lost 160 tons of soil during a 2-year period whereas land covered with 
Bermuda grass sod lost 0.2 of 1 ton during the same period, These 
data show definitely that our soil can be placed in a soil bank if 
properly protected. 

It has been established by numerous experiments that land placed 
in cultivated crops properly fertilized is protected to a much greater 
extent than these same acres abandoned without any cover and no 
fertilizer. It is, therefore, important that cover be established on all 
acres retired into the soil bank whether in the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve, if we expect this soil to hold its present fertility 
level. 

It is my understanding that in the case of marginal lands to be 
placed in the conservation reserve, a payment may be provided for 
the establishment of a protective cover. It is equally as important that 
encouragement be given so that lands removed from cultivation and 
retired into the so-called acreage reserve will also be placed under pro- 
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tective cover; for these are potentially more productive and better 
soils. Land left vacant and idle and uncovered is like a house un- 
occupied, It deteriorates faster than when in proper use. 

Much of the land presently devoted to cotton lies in an area of high 
rainfall. This heavy rainfall coupled with the high temperatures of 
the area cause an unusually heavy loss of plant nutrients from the 
soil. This makes it doubly important that encouragement be given to 
establishing a permanent cover on southern soils. 

I am in a high temperature and high rainfall area. I would like to 

ive you one example of an experiment that was run. And one of the 
Corigieapetion brought out what sod will do in covering the land. For 
2 years they left some land uncovered. And it lost 160 tons of soil. 

Right beside that in a comparable experiment, it lost two-tenths of 
1 ton in a year covered with common Bermuda grass. That shows 
the difference in loss of soil on land that is covered and land that is 
uncovered. 

Mr. Poacer. That land uncovered, was it cultivated or plowed ? 

Mr. THompson. It was left out of cultivation. 

Mr. Poagce. Left out of cultivation. 

Mr. Tuompson. And left as it was. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on 
some notes. Of course, I notice this young man is taking down every- 
thing I am saying, but I would like to talk from some notes that I 
have here. 

Mr. Poacr. Very well. 

Mr. THompson. We are talking about the soil. That is the most 
valuable asset that America owns and the most valuable one that it 
will ever own. 

Congress has always shown in their actions that they believe that 
this soil has been our past, is our present and will be our future. I 
think this is true. 

If you will show me a representative sample of soil from a farm, I 
will describe that family. If that soil is eroded and white and mostly 
subsoil, that family has a poor living. And their attitude is not like 
the attitude of the family that lives on a fertile soil. 

There is no car at the farm where the soil is eroded because there is 
no money. There is no tractor because they have no use for the tractor, 
no money to pay for it; if someone would give it to them; they could 
not keep it up. 

If you bring me a soil sample and it is good soil, that farm family 
has a good living, 10 to 1. The stability of the farm family is almost 
—— to the stability of the soil. 

This is a personal statement and I cannot tell him not to write it 
in the record because he will do it, anyhow. 

If America ever fails it will be because the soil failed first. I put 
that failure first and above all other failures in America. When the 
soil fails America is gone. 

Gentlemen, we insure everything. I have my life insured. I have 
my car insured. I have my house insured. I have my health insured. 
And everything above the soil not owned by the Government is 
insured. 

I am here to beg you as lawmakers to make laws that will insure 
the productivity o the soil and the future of the soil. 
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I have life insurance and I bought this insurance policy 30 years 
ago because it was sold to me. I did not buy it. The young fellow 
who sold it to me met me on the street and said, “I’d like to sell you 
some insurance,” 

I said, “I have all I can carry ; I am loaded.” 

About a month later he met me again and said, “I would like to sell 
you some insurauce.” 

I said, “I have all I can carry.” 

About 3 months later he asked me the same question. And this is 
what he knew about me: I didn’t have a dime of insurance; he knew 
that. He knew my father’s first name and my mother’s middle name; 
how many brothers and sisters I had; and whether we had had cancer 
or tuberculosis in the family. 

He sold me a policy some 30 years ago and I still have it. I 
wouldn’t take anything for it. But he told me three cardinal prin- 
ciples about that policy, I will never forget. 

He said, “You have got to die to get it. I want you to understand 
it. You have got to pay it until you are 85 before you quit paying. 
If you miss 30 days, we will take it away from you.” 

That should have gone in the wastebasket but it didn’t. I am still 

aying on that and I wouldn’t drop it. But I have got to pass on 
fore the benefits are paid. 

In benefits of soil protection and insurance we get that benefit every 
day that we live. And if there is anything in the heart of man, itis the 
desire to leave something behind on And my desire is to leave 
good soil. 

I don’t believe that a man or a country or a group of people or 
farmers or businessmen could leave anything to this country that 
would mean as much to it as good soil. 

If you study some of your foreign neighbors—and I will not name 
them—and you would ask them in that country what is your first 
demand and what is your first need and what is your first want, that 
would be food. And food comes from soil. 

And if you look those countries over, soil erosion has eroded the top 
soil of the countries, until the people have had to follow the soil to 
the sea because potash and phosphorus and other minerals have gone 
to the sea and are now in the fishes, and they follow the soil to the 
sea to live on. 

The greatest plight of the world today is where soil erosion has 
taken its toll. Population increases right on. That didn’t stop 
population—soil erosion did not stop it, but it stopped food production. 

y work and hobby in Mississippi is growing grass on the soil for 
the cover. Dr. Coleman helped me establish a 10-year period of cover 
on the soil, a recarpeting of the South. And we have stuck with that 
since 1949. 

And every time we cover an acre of land in grass, it is protected. 
I believe grass will do this for us, it will hide the ravages of war; it 
will cover the ravages of flood and of fire and all of the mistakes man 
has made on the land. 

Just give it an opportunity and it will cover it up and protect it for 
the people who come after us. You can go through a cyclone area 
and it will clean the ground. And grass Gales back. 

But fellows, we have got to furnish it something to live on. I am 
up here in Washington; I am away from home. I did not come up 
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here and not eat. I went to the cafe and ate. I could not abandon 
eating while in Washington. 

That is the way our plants are, they have to eat every day. Our 
greatest hope for the future of our soil are these two things: wise 
land use and wise use of fertilizer. 

I can back that up. All over the South and Southeast, our hope for 
this land of our country is wise land use and wise use of fertilizer. 

We have in the United States the greatest wealth of experiment sta- 
tions of any nation in the world. And thanks to you fellows here in 
the Congress and in the Senate, you made that money available for us, 
to have the money to carry on the experiments. 

And I was glad you brought the fact out, Mr. Congressman, that 
few people realize the benefit they get, that they received from the 
results and money spent on experiment station. They are the ones 
who really reap the benefit. 

You can take the work that we have done in Mississippi, and it has 
meant billions to the income of the farmer and to the future wealth. 

It is my understanding that in the case of a lot of marginal land it 
is going under the conservation plan, and we grow a lot of crops on 
marginal land that will go into the soil bank; that this land should 
be protected from further soil erosion if it is to be of any benefit to the 
future. 

We cannot possibly afford to let anything happen in America that 
would be detrimental to the soil of the future, or to think we can do 
without the soil. Much of the land is now devoted to cotton. And a 
lot of it had to be retired from cotton to abandoned land or grass crops 
and is in high rainfall and high temperature area. 

And you asked the former speaker about plant nutrients, We lose a 
lot through leaching. Much of our replacement must go because it 
leaches out. We can’t apply nitrogen in November and use it next 
April. We have to apply it just before crop growth. Phosphorus 
sticks to the soil particle. 

Through the years of experiment-station work research shows the 
best method of maintaining cover is to put the plant food there to get 
it started. 

I will make a specific direct statement to you this morning. We 
cannot cover a lot of the land in the South that needs covering without 
plant food. We cannot ram a stand of plants on that without putting 
some plant food there first, because much of it is leached off; and, 
second, it needs it to get started. 

I would like to give you this example. If I were to get sick here in 
Washington, I would go to a doctor. And I dare say I would ask him 
hisname. And he would give me a piece of paper that I could not read 
and I would take it to the drug store and ask them to fill it and not 
question it. I would take the medicine and expect to get well. 

I would like for the people of America to look on our research in- 
formation as I look on the doctor and the dentist, and the druggist. 

I open my mouth to the dentist and he goes in there and starts to 

boring and I never ask him any questions. I just groan. But he knows 
what he is doing. And I respect his knowledge. 
_ And that is the way I would like for the public to look on research 
information and money spent for research. I would like to show you 
a circular that we have in Mississippi. I will not take up too much 
of your time. 
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Here are the crop and fertilizer recommendations for the State of 
Mississippi for 1956. Every other Southern State has that published 
in one pamphlet. And you cannot name a grass or clover or crop or 
vegetable, or fruit or a nut that they do not give the planting date or 
the setting date and the fertilization, the rate of seeding and fertilizer 
to use on it. 

That is the result of a period of some 50 years testing. It is not just 
1 year. And the farmers have enough confidence in this to believe 
if you got the same consecutive research information year after year, 
then that amount of fertilizer must be right. 

Would you permit me to refer to the Congressional Record from 
yesterday, and read this, what Mr. John Stennis, one of our Senators, 
said : 

Would it not be necessary to tie down the soil in some way, and make that 
a condition of payment? 

Otherwise, in the areas where there is heavy rainfall and where the land is not 
level, but instead hilly, and subject to rapid erosion, unless it is cared for, will 
there not be a terrific loss from erosion? 

That is John Stennis, Senator from Mississippi, commenting on this 
program here. 

We have got to tie the soil down and I think everybody recognizes 
that. I know they do. 

The man before me was from the experiment station. We have two 
divisions, experiment and extension. I have some 30 odd small cir- 
culars on the crops that I recommend. And they came from experi- 
mental-station research bulletins and tests. I put that in as one cir- 
cular for the farmer, written in sixth and seventh grade level. Any 
farmer can read it in 2 minutes and know what to do for coastal Ber- 
muda grass, when to plant, how to get it started, what fertilizer to 
use, management the first year, fall management, the second year 
management. When he gets through with that he has the information. 

We have a new principle. I am glad you brought up about leaving 
the trash on top, not plowing it in. At Mississippi State College we 
have developed a principle we call sod seeding. We can go into old 
pastureland and plant clover, any legume and grass, put down the 
fertilizers 4 inches deep and cover it up and go up above and put the 
seed and roll them in without plowing the soil. 

We have had 10 years result of that—finished this year. That to us 
is called sod seeding. The equipment is already made and on the 
market. Some several thousand ~ been used in the South. 

To put oats or wheat in Bermuda sod, grow the Bermuda in the sum- 
mer and put wheat or oats in the late fall and graze it and graze the 
Bermuda again the following summer. 

And our test shows that we get 15 percent more Bermuda the follow- 
ing year providing we put the fertility on it. 

We planted white clover, rye grass, or any of the grasses, or clover 
and we are rebuilding old pasture that had been eroded off and the soil 
gone down because of no plant food. 

We go back and refertilize and replant and get a stand. We leave 
the trash on top of the ground to keep down erosion, go with the con- 
tour and conserve moisture and soil at the same time. 

I would like to show you a sample, and I am through, if you have 
no questions, of some oats that were taken from an actual experiment 
on the experiment station the day before I left college. 
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I know you can see the difference in height. I will hold the little 
one up so you will be sure to see it. These are some oats planted last 
November 10th and fertilized with 60 pounds of nitrogen, 60 pounds 
of phosphorus, and 25 pounds of K20. 

With one of the seeders in old Bermuda sod that had not been 
plowed since 1925 because I entered as a freshman in that year and I 
know it. Itmay be 50 years before then. 

On the next experiment plot here are the same number of plants, 
planted the same day, the same variety with the same tool, but no 
plant food put in. There is no more comment necessary to make on 
this. 

Here is where we get cover. And we must cover these acres and feed 
them. 

One of the Congressmen asked, “What will happen to it? Won’t 
it rot down?” We have got to feed these plants on and on. And if 
the time ever comes we want to use the land again it isthere. Let your 
soil deteriorate and you deteriorate with it and I will go along at your 
side. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Poacr. I wonder if you would go a little further. I do not 
know just how far your experiments have gone. I live on the 97th 
meridian. On the 98th meridian you can walk out from under the 
trees and get out on the prairies. You do not have to carry an um- 
brella with you, either, except for shade. 

How do we go about reseeding old farms in that area ? 

I see some fellows from the Plains sitting there now. Ido not know 
that they have as much trouble as we do down in the red lands. I 
know that if you plow up that land down in that red land country of 
Texas, and you leave it alone it will not reseed itself in 40 or 50 years 
because I have watched it. It will not do it. 

Mr. THompson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And we do not know how to reseed it, either. 

Mr. THompson. What section of Texas are you referring to? 

Mr. Poaee. I am talking about the section between Waco and the 
Plains—that is what I am talking about. I live in Waco and we are 
just on the edge of the rainfall belt. Waco east is something com- 
parable to what you are telling us about. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. I have visited there a lot of times. 
If you go back and investigate you will find more sod seeders were 
bought in that immediate area because of the drought than in any 
other area over that short period of time. 

Mr. Poace. That is true. I am talking about that country after 
you get to the Mesquites. 

Mr. Tompson. 15 inch rainfall or less? 

Mr. Poagr, Not necessarily that little, 20 inches, 18 and 20, 

Mr. Taompson. They are using the sod seeder in the low rainfall 
area as you speak of—many of the farmers; not only that, they have 
gone into the wheatfields. One at Wichita Falls has gone there and 
hopes he won’t have to turn the soil up so it will dry up, and get a 
stand of wheat without having to tear the soil up. He has been trying 
that 2 years. And they went on down to the border of Mexico to do 
the same thing. They hope they will not lose the moisture by plowing 
the ground but will get a stand of wheat. 
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Mr. Poace. Our native grasses—I am talking about after you get 
out into the drier areas—it gets to where you cannot even grow Ber- 
muda grass out there. 

Mr. Tompson. That is true. 

Mr. Poace. You grow buffalo grass and mesquites and for a way you 
grow blue stems. They play out. You get into short grasses entirely. 

Those seeds, as I have always understood, have to be planted right 
on the surface of the ground. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. If you cover them even a quarter of an inch you wil! 
never get them to grow. How do we get this stuff to grow? We will 
just have to guess it, won’t we, as to when it will rain ¢ 

Mr. THompson. You are a little bit out of my range. We do now 
have under Dr. Adams’ supervision at College Station, Tex., some of 
this sod seeding in the area you are talking about. It will be several 
more years before we can give a definite answer to that. I would be 
a to answer that question. I am getting a little bit too far from 

ome. 

Mr. Poaacr. Are there any questions? If not, we certainly do ap- 
preciate your being here, Dr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Glad to be here. 

Mr. Poage. I think while we are talking about that part of the 
country we might just as well hear from that part of the country right 
now. I see some from there sitting here. 

Mr. Moore and Mr. LaF ont. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MOORE AND HAROLD LaFONT, 
PLAINVIEW, TEX. 


Mr. Moore. I am Frank Moore. I am a farmer. This is Mr. La- 
Font. Heisalandowner. I rent most of my land. 
My ee ee the purpose of farm legislation at this time 


should be twofold. First, to relieve the farmer from the price squeeze 
caused by the increase in the cost of production and the gradual low- 
ering of the price of the commodity he produces. Second, to reduce 
the surplus of farm commodities. 

What is the cause of the present farm crisis? In the past we have 
designated six basic crops with fixed supports, and we have gradually 
reduced the acreage planted to those respective crops. 

Basic crops now constitute approximately 40 percent of the culti- 
vated land on the average farm, and on his allotted acres for these 
basic crops a farmer is able to make some profit. On approximately 
60 percent of his land, which is the remainder after he has planted 
his basic crops, the farmer is losin —— 

The farmers’ problem is to find a uy table crop in which to plant 
this approximately 60 percent of their cultivated acres after they 
have planted their basic crops; as a farmer goes into other crops he 
immediately creates a glut in those and comparable crops. 

Some of this land has been put in vegetables, hay, permanent pasture, 
and a large portion of it has gone into the production of feed grains. 

As a result of a large reduction of feed grains, prices of livestock 
have been depressed and the corn farmer is being hurt and the feed- 
grain farmer is going broke. Most of us know that cheap feeds make 
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cheap livestock. It seems to me that a cut in feed-grain production 
would relieve the glut of feed grains as shown by the attached Wall 
Street Journal article. 

(The article is as follows :) 


SoreHUM GLUT SprecTeR Rises WHERE WHEAT, Corton Were Cur Back— 
ExPANDED PLANTINGS WiLL Get Boost From New Seep THAT PROMISES 20 
PERCENT HIKE IN YIELD 


(By Jerry Bishop, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


Lubbock, Texas—Here on the table-flat plains of Texas, where the cotton 
country meets the wheat country, the specter of a new farm surplus is rising 
to plague the agricultural planners. 

The up-and-coming promiser of unwanted plenty is sorghum. It’s a plant 
with a stalk that resembles that of corn. But at its top, instead of a tassel, 
it has a head of grain. 

Of all the burdens borne by Uncle Sam’s price-supporting Agriculture Depart- 
ment, there are none to compare with wheat and cotton. Some $4 billion of 
Federal funds is now tied up in idle heaps of the grain-and-fibre pair. And, to 
escape the wheat-and-cotton scourge, the Government has, in the past few years, 
ordered mighty cuts in the acreage planted to them. Northward from here 
toward Canada, more than 20 million acres have been whacked off wheat fields. 
Southward another 10 million acres have been cut from cotton. 


A NEAT PILE GROWING 


But farm folks in these parts have made an interesting discovery. A crop 
of sorghum just does fine in those idled acres. And the Government price- 
props sorghum grain. So the farmers are now growing it like crazy. And, since 
they are producing it faster than livestock can eat it, a neat pile of the grain is 
already beginning to form in the lap of Government surplus holders. 

A final note of irony: Plant wizards have just come up with a new hybrid sor- 
ghum seed that will produce 20 percent or more sorghum per acre than seed 
heretofore used. The De Kalb Hybrid Seed Co., one of the Natien’s largest 
producers of hybrid corn seed, is now busy shoveling out some 10,000 bushels of 
the new sorghum seed to farmers in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
Farmers will pop it into the ground this spring. 

Agriculture Department production figures bespeak the frenzied activity in 
sorghum growing. Prewar 1939 saw farmers produce only 53 million bushels of 
sorghum grain. Last year they harvested a thumping 232 million bushels. Now 
with the potent new seed to help out, many talk freely of 300-million-bushel crops 
in the near future. 

Officials figures also delineate the pile-up of this grain in Government hands 
that’s now being noted nervously by Federal officials. Two years ago, at the end 
of 1953, Government men had an undisturbing 5.8 million pounds of sorghum 
grain in their bins. But at the end of 1954 they had over 756 million pounds. 
And as 1955 wound up they had nearly 1.8 billion pounds. 


COTTON LAND, WHEAT LAND 


Here in this one Texas county (Lubbock County) some 170,000 acres have 
been taken out of cotton over the past 4 years—and just about all of it planted 
in sorghum, 

“We don’t keep records of sorghum acreage on the county level,” says Walter 
Wells of the county’s agricultural stabilization committee, “but it’s almost a 
sure bet that every acre that was taken out of cotton in this country went into 
sorghum.” A single Lubbock County farmer, T. A. Stevenson, switched 400 acres 
to sorghum just this yast year. 

Travel north from here into the wheat country and you hear the same story, 
Some 200 miles north a Dalhart, Tex., where farms are really man-sized, farmer- 
Harold Hogue, who cultivates about 12,000 acres, put 4,600 acres of ex-wheat 
land in sorghum this past year. 

To some it is a disturbing spectacle. Howard 8S. Whitney, agricultural econ- 
omist at Texas A. & M. College, figures that, counting on population and live- 
stock growth, this big sorghum grain productivity will be fine say 20 years from 
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now. But for the near future he can’t see how it’s to be consumed. “There’s 
just so much and no more that can be used,” he says. 


ANOTHER “BASIC” CROP 


Agriculture Department men with an ear to the ground may well reflect un- 
easily over murmurings in these parts to the effect that sorghum is getting to be 
a big boy that it ought to be considered a “basic” crop in the price support 
machiney. 

The “basic” staples—now corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—get 
better support treatment. The minimum at which they can be price-propped now 
is 75 per cent of “parity”—and there’s a bill in Congress aimed at making 90 
percent mandatory again. Sorghum at present only has a 70 percent-of-parity 
support. The Agriculture Secretary could abstain from giving it any price support 
at all if he wanted to. 

There’s no big clamor yet to give sorghum a “basic” status. But the idea has 
its advocates. Such a one is E. B. Lindsay, farmer and manager of a grain ele- 
vator a few miles north of here at Abernathy. Says Mr. Lindsay: “They should 
include sorghum with corn in the support program.” 

He, like other sorghum farmers, points out that these two crops are almost 
identicaly in chemistry and in use. Both are used primarily as livestock feed. 
(“Basic” corn will be price-propped at 81 percent of parity this year, compared 
to sorghum’s 70 percent.) 

There is no precise definition of just what it takes to make a crop “basic” in 
the price supporting world. But the nearly 13 million acres of sorghum grain 
harvested last year was pretty close to cotton’s 16 million plus acres. It was 
seven times the 1.8 million acres harvested in “basic” rice, eight times the 1.7 
million acres harvested in “basic” peanuts, and nine times the 1.5 million acres 
harvested in “basic” tobacco. 


Mr. Moore. The Senate committee bill, through its soil-bank pro- 


vision we are told, will tend to relieve the surplus of basic commodities; 
but, will it actually put more money into the farmer’s pockets ? 


Will it relieve the “age squeeze we have today? If we pay the 


farmer an additional] $1,100 million for not producing crops, would 
not he have made just as much if he did produce those crops, will this 
alone materially help the farmer ? 

This bill has a provision for 90 percent support price for basic crops. 
But, in the year 1955, we had price supports on basic crops of near 90 
percent of parity. 

In addition to what is covered in this bill, is not our problem of the 
farmer a fair return on approximately 60 percent of his cultivated 
acres on which he is now losing money ¢ 

If the farmer agrees to give up a percentage of this feed cropland in 
return for 90 percent of parity on feed grains, will it not, in turn, 
reduce the surplus and relieve the farmer from the price squeeze ? 

Many of our farmers have been reduced in basic crop allotments to 
a point where they have no cash and no credit. As a result, he con- 
tinues to sink deeper and deeper in debt until his only way out is a 
farm sale. 

The farmer could well aflord to give up a percentage of his land 
without revenue for a fair, equitable price for the commodity he pro- 
duces. The plan we propose will give to the farmers that credit he 
needs today, and give to the local banks an assurance that they will 
be repaid. 

This is an attmept on the part of the farmer to help himself. 

This is the suggested farm program of the Feed Grain Producers 
Association. 

1. Any one farm not be permitted to plant more than approximately 
85 percent of total cultivated acres in price supported crops, leaving 
approximately 15 percent in nonrevenue layout acreage. 
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(a) No payment will be received by farmer for nonrevenue layout 
acreage. 

(b) No grazing or cash crop on nonrevenue layout acreage—fallow 
or legumes pometeieths 

You would summer fallow it in the dry areas or legumes in the wet 
areas or also some years put legumes on it in the dry sections. 

(c) Nonrevenue layout acreage must be rotated yearly. 

(7) Nonrevenue layout percentage can be increased or decreased 
yearly according to supply of feed grains. 

’ ». Cross-compliance shall be in effect. 

(a) Farmer will be permitted to plant feed grains in case of 
drought, hail, or flood on basic crops acreage. 

()) Marketing quotas and acreage allotments will not be used on 
feed grains as nonrevenue layout automatically reduces acreage. 

3. Program voluntary—in that it must be approved by referendum 
not later than May 1 each year, should be sooner, maybe, and then 
is ne 

4. In exchange for no pay on nonrevenue layout land, farmers 
will receive 90 percent of parity for presently price supported crops, 
basic and nonbasic. 

It would put money into the farmer’s hands and would increase his 
standing with the FHA. When fall came he would receive more 
money for his crops. 

5. Small farms will receive 90 percent of parity without layout 
comphance. 

If he is in compliance on the basic allotment he should be able to 
receive 90 percent of parity. 

We have three illustrations using 100-acre farms. 

The first one where they have 30-acre cotton allotment, been plant- 
ing 70 acres, in our area have been planting grain sorghums, also 
some oats and barley. 

In this case he would be cut down to 55 acres of feed grain and this 
15 acres would layout. 

Of course, we are willing to take a sizable cut on our layout, if we 
do not have to take the entire cut for other comparable crops. 

That is merely an illustration. 

And then 25-acre-cotton allotment, in the second one, with 15- 
acre-wheat allotment, he would be cut from 60 acres of feed grain 
down to 45 acres. And we say that in many cases that the layout 
acreage would come out of the basic crop allotment as in our country 
we have farmers who prefer to raise feed grains over cotton or wheat. 

He would possibly take it out of his wheat allotment, out of his 
cotton allotment, either one. But still the amount of feed grains 
would be controlled by manipulating the layout acreage. 

The third one, you have 60-acre-wheat allotment, Seve planting 40 
acres of feed grain. 15 percent would decrease him down to 25. It 
would cut him a third or better. 

_And below the illustration we have some of the questions that prin- 
cipally have been asked. 

A corn farmer would be benefitted by the lessening supply of feed 
grain. Of course, we would not want to take the entire cut for the 
whole United States, but we would be willing to take a sizable cut. 

Livestock prices raised by the decreasing supply of feed grains. 
I do not believe that is exactly a true statement. 
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The supply of feed grain could get so low that it would cause live- 
stock to enter the market at such a rapid rate it would cause the price 
to decrease temporarily. 

This is easy to administer under the present setup in that you could 
measure the layout acres when you came out to measure the basic cro 
allotment. And also you already have the machinery set up for ref- 
erendums and it ead take no extra machinery. 

Each basic crop problem is subject to Government change in the 
future without affecting this program. You could have your two- 
price system on wheat or rice or cotton, or any other crop or you 
could increase or decrease the allotments on these basic crops and the 
layout acres would still work, because you could change that figure 
to make it fit whatever you had done. 

And this program fits into existing law, and it also fits into the 
administration’s proposed program. And as I said, the two-price 
system. This will fit perfectly with the soil bank as has been sug- 
gested in the Senate committee bill. 

A fellow could go into the conservation or acreage reserves and 
would not affect this program. 

Now, on the back of this sheet we have some of the benefits of 
this farm plan. 

1. The layout land could be increased or decreased yearly by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet supply and demand. 

2. No payment on the layout land would be received by the farmer, 
as this is his offer in return for a higher support price for basic and 
nonbasic crops. 

3. No cash crop or grazing would be allowed on the layout acreage. 

We do not believe in getting in on the cattle business or hurting any 
other phase of agriculture. 

4. This plan is flexible and takes care of hardship cases—hail, flood, 
drought. 

You could plant a nonbasic crop. 

5. This plan would benefit small farmers, as a large farmer would 
take the acreage reductions and the small farmer would get the full 
benefit of a higher support price for basic and nonbasic crops with- 
out being required to layout land. 

There is about a million and a half small farmers from 20 acres 
down. 

6. This plan would increase the income of the farmer on crops 
produced and decrease the expenses of the farmer in his not having 
to cultivate his layout acres. 

We would cultivate some but not as much as he had been, and 
would not be planting it and the expense would be considerably less. 

7. This plan would not penalize the farmer who is already summer 
fallowing his land. c 

Not contributing to the surplus of feed grains. 

8. Compulsory rotation would prevent the farmer from permanent- 
ly laying out his worst land. 

9. This farm plan would tend to reduce surpluses by taking the 
terrific pressure off the basic crops and, in controlling the production 
of feed grains, a surplus of those crops could be prevented. The corn 
and livestock situation would be helped by lessening of the supply of 
feed grains. 
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In our area we plant up to the last acre of our cotton and wheat, and 
if we get hailed out, we go back with cotton and we raise it. Most of 
my cotton or a third of it was that. Otherwise; I would have gone 
back with feed grain and I. would not have put that sorry cotton on 
the market. It would not even go in the loan, incidentally. 

10. With no direct payment to the farmer for layout land, this 
plan would help balance the budget and cause less resentment by tax- 
payers, as a farmer would not be receiving payment for not producing 
crops. 

i This plan could be effective immediately upon referendum 
and give strength to farm credit, both in the banks and through FHA. 

12. This plan would fit perfectly into the Admuinistration’s pro- 
posed soil bank, as illustrated in this 125-acre farm. 

He could lease that to the Government on the conservation reserve 
and that would leave him 100 acres. And if he had 30-acre basic crop 
allotment he could put part of this in the acreage reserve. It would 
help relieve the surplus in that crop. And he would have 15 acres 
of layout to be adjusted up and down yearly as required, and have 55 
acres of nonbasic crops. 

I think this article on the back, if you will read that after you read 
the headlines on it you will find was in the week before last issue of 
the Wall Street Journal. I am ready for questions if you have any 
questions, 

Mr. Poage, Would you explain to us just how this works with fallow- 
ing land? 

our point 7, “This plan would not penalize the farmer who is 
already summer-fallowing his land.” 

Would you give him credit for the entire acreage that he summer- 
fallows and plants? 

Mr. Moors. Just so he had 15 percent of it not in crops, he would 
be in compliance. 

Mr. Poage. Let us assume that he is summer-fallowing 50 percent 
which is hardly to be expected but assume that he has planted half of 
it this year and laying out half and planting that next year. Then he 
has 15 percent laying out and he would not have to do anything 

Mr. Moors. Thatiscorrect. - 

Mr. Poage. Anybody who summer-fallows would not have to do any- 
thing to be in compliance? 

Mr. Moore. That is right, Mr. Poage, because we figure that he was 
not contributing to the surplus of feed grains if he were doing that. 

Mr. Poage. Is it not true that if you are in summer-fallow coun- 
try—I never have been—but I have observed them up in Montana, for 
instance—where you see these long strips, the value of that land is 
based on the fact that it takes 2 acres to make a crop, is it not? 

Mr. Moore, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. Maybe it is all right for the summer-fallow man to get 
“a ps of it. Do you think it is all right for him to pick up a bonus 
in here 

Mr. Moorg. In our area and = soe Kansas, 1952 is the only 
crop they have made since 1949. ey don’t contribute but very little 
to the surplus in that case. 

Mr. Poags. I know you don’t. 

Mr. Moore. But up where your wheat area is, they would not be 
contributing—up in Montana, they would not be contributing to the 
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feed grain surplus at all, where they have 50 percent summer fallow 
and 50 percent wheat. 

Mr. Poaee. I guess that is true. I guess they would not be planting 
anything. So they are not contributing. F 

Mr. Moore. And we think like in our area where we plant 100 
percent that we should be the ones to have to take the cut and not the 
man who is already cut down on his acreage and who actually has not 
been contributing to the surplus. 

In Kansas, for instance, so far as grain sorghum is concerned, they 
only produce 31 million bushels. And in our state we produce 144 
million. We plant right up to the last acre. 

And we are not making anything as far as the tenant is concerned; 
in fact, we are losing a little money, because it costs us a dollar a 
hundred to produce milo and we average about 3,000 pounds. And 
we get approximately a dollar and a half a hundred. And we pay 
a third rent. 

So the tenant makes the 30 dollars and that is what he has put into 
it and he pays the 15 cents of $15 rent. And he must produce the grain 
sorghum if he is going to hold that land. 

Mr. Poace. I am always interested in those rental payments, 
because it looks to me like rental payments are higher all over the 
United States than they are down in that Red Land country I am 
talking about. We do not pay but one-fourth down there. I mean, 
we do not get but one-fourth of the crop as rent. That is, we talk 
about a third and a fourth but it always means a fourth threshed out 
and delivered. 

Are you talking about a third of what you combine or are you talk- 
ing about one-third of what we used to call, in the shock? Nobody 
shocks anything any more, of course. 

Mr. Moore. We pay a fourth on the cotton. It is delivered to the 
gin expense free. 

Mr. Poacr. And the landlord pays one-fourth of the ginning? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes. And we pay a third of milo or wheat. 

Mr. Poacr. You pay a third where? 

Mr. Moore. We pay a third after the expense of combining and 
hauling has been taken out, which actually amounts to a fourth. 

Mr. Poage. You mean, the landlord pays his share of the combin- 
ing and the hauling which brings you down to what we generally 
consider to be the equivalent of one-fourth of the product delivered. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That is what it comes to, does it not ? 

Mr. Moors. It amounts to about the same thing. And we think, 
in fact we know, that we will lose quite a few tenants under the soil 
bank plan, because there will be quite a few of our landlords, I will 
say, some of them, who will just put their entire farm into the soil 
bank and the tenant will have to move. 

Also, we experienced in the 1930’s where a landlord told the tenant 
that “You can take your part of the check, but if you do not cash that 
check and hand over the cash to me, well, it is just understood you 
oa et another farm another year.” 

e know there is no way of controlling that payment. It always 


leads to something that is adverse to the tenant, when there is cash 
or money involved, 
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Mr. Poace. You say you are a tenant ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poser. If we havea soil bank, you would not expect 

Mr. Jounson. He has his landlord right along with him. 

Mr. Moore. He is not my landlord. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought he was. 

Mr. Moorg. My landlord, I am sure, will be fair, but there are some 
that I know are not fair. 

Mr. Poace. When you say your landlord would be fair, what do 
you mean? Your landlord will lose exactly 50 percent of what he 
is now making if he puts that in the soil bank, won’t he? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And pays you what you are getting out of it. 

Mr. Moore. My landlord would not go for that. 

a Poacs. In other words, he would not put anything in the soil 
bank ? 

Mr. Moore. He would not put anything in the soil bank. 

Mr. Poage. If there is anything put in the soil bank, either the 
landlord has to lose 50 percent of Sis present rental or he has to get 
comatnne out of the tenant more than he is now getting. Is that not 
right! 

r. Moore. That is right. Our landlords say they won’t go for it. 

Mr. Poage. How can they? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. How can they pay the land notes and their taxes and 
put their land in on those terms ¢ 

Mr. Moore. We do not expect them to, because we have already 
figured that out. 

If he had been getting $140 for a bale of cotton and getting $35 
rent, under this he im, only get $17.50. We do not expect him to. 
We do not think it will work out, either way. 

Mr. Poace. And if he does get enough to justify him to rent the 
land to the Government, then he has to take it out of what the tenant 
is making, does he not ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. So that it seems to me that either way you work it, 
somebody will get robbed. 

Mr. Moore. That is the way we have it figured out. 

Mr. Horr. Are you talking about the acreage reserve or the con- 
servation reserve ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Acreage reserve. 

Mr. Hore. What you will take out of your allotted acres? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And on the conservation reserve, it is perfectly obvious 
if the landlord leased that land for 5 or 10 years to the Government, 
that he cannot at the same time continue to pay the tenant or Jet the 
tenant take any share of it at all, can he? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; we say that is unworkable. 

Mr. Poage. At least, it is unworkable with the landlord-tenant 
arrangement. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. It might be workable the first year; I mean when 
you are putting in the cover crop and he can take, I think it was said 
yesterday $25 an acre—the Government would stand 80 percent— 
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there would be a $10 or $15 rental—the landlord might agree to split 
the Government payment the first year. 

Mr. Poacr. Provided the tenant did all of the work and by that 
time the tenant would be in the hole. It will not pay all of the costs. 
If the tenant has to do all of the whole work, the tenant will come out 
in the hole in that sort of deal. 

Beyond that, it is perfectly obvious the landlord cannot afford to 
divide with somebody else the meager rentals that he will receive 
because the Government certainly is not going to pay him twice the 
value of his land. 

Mr. Moore. We see no point of going into the conservation reserve 
when you can put it in acreage reserve, and lay out that land under the 
acreage reserve just as easily and get approximately twice as much. 
There would be no point going under the conservation reserve, because 
they do not choose, the way I understand it—I have been sitting in 
quite a bit of the hearings—they do not pick out the land that they are 
going to lay out. So we could just put it in the acreage. 

Mr. Poace. You have been sitting in on these hearings, have you 
not, and observed. What actually will happen is that we have three 
thousand and some odd counties in the United § States, and we are going 


to have probably 6,000 different interpretations of this thing. By the 
time you get it down to those counties, there will be no uniformity 
about it, of course. Some counties will make a grab bag out of it. 
Others will try to make a conservation deal out of it. In no event can 
you make any firm plans about it. 

That is the only thing I can tell you, that you better not vie on 


what you are going to have next year under a deal of this kin 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Moore and Mr. LaF ont are from my congressional 
district. I assume that their names will appear in the record in con- 
nection with the hearing. And Mr. R. G. Peeler, also. Mr. Peeler is 
=_ Walter Rogers’ district, in the panhandle south plains area of 

exas. 

They formed a grain sorghum association, including several States. 
And then it occurred to them that this problem is bigger than grain 
sorghum and they entitled this organization “The Feed Grain Pro- 
ducers Association.” 

They have been striving, along with a lot of other people, to find a 
reasonably satisfactory solution to the problem confronting the grain 
sorghum farmer or the feed grain producer. 

nder the 70 percent of parity last year there was no profit in the 
business and the people cannot continue without greater income. 

And so they have agreed that if you take out a certain percentage 
of their land and give them a higher support on their feed grain pro- 
duction, they would be able to survive. 

It would not complicate the existing program. It would leave room 
for a program of foreign export co disposal otherwise. It could be 
fiitted into the framework generally of most any program that was 
adopted. 
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I am most anxious that the members of this committee give this 
proposal more than a second thought. I think it is valid. I think it 
is far better than many other proposals or any proposal that I think 
is now pending before this committee. 

I just would like to bespeak for them your best attention to it. 

This 15 percent of leave out acres could be increased or decreased, 
depending upon the situation. Mr. Moore and Mr. LaFont and Mr. 
Peeler know this subject backwards and forwards. I would like for 
them to give the committee any information that the committee would 
like to have on it, because I believe it appeals generally to a lot of 
farmers. 

I am sure that this plan, while it would not be wholly satisfactory 
to our people, it Would be very acceptable to them and they would be 
deli to have it, rather than what they will probably get in 1956 
and 1957, 

Of course, it will be hard to leave out acres that you cannot pasture 
but these programs are not going to work, that is, this plan will not 
work without a nonpasture arrangement. 

Aside from that, it seems inevitable that you would have to have 
that provision in it. It seems to me a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Mahon, may I say I think the gentlemen have 
brought a very constructive suggestion. And I am sorry that we do 
not have more members of the committee to hear this suggestion, be- 
cause I think it does strike a very important aspect of this agricultural 
program that we have not given enough attention to and, that is, the 
effect of the programs on feed grains. 

I do think that in view of what the Secretary said here Tuesday and 
in view of what Mr. Morse has repeatedly said, the last 2 days, that 
we run into a very serious problem that maybe can be adjusted in con- 
nection with this plan, because the Department proposes to give un- 
limited production to corn. 

Obviously you are not accomplishing much with this program. 
Frankly, it was a surprise to me when the Department came in here 
and suggested unlimited production of corn. But that is exactly what 
the Department is suggesting to us. 

Obviously, you cannot support the grain sorghums at a higher per- 
centage of parity than you support corn. I think we can all under- 
stand that. And yet the Department is going to give relief to corn 
through an increase in acreage, rather than by maintaining price. If 
this should be adopted, then, obviously, the only way you fon handle 
feed grains, I think, would be on the same basis of giving unlimited 
production with support at the same equivalent. 

In all frankness, tare it without any hesitation, that I think nobody 
can justify the proposition of giving corn a support entirely out of line 
with the feed value of feed grains. There might be some difference 
per bushel but the feed equivalent ought to be supported at the same 
price, if you are going to turn the production loose. 

Obviously, when you control the production of any one crop, then 
you are entitled to give it a favorable position as to price that you do 
not give its competitor. 

But if you just turn the production of corn loose, then, certainly, 
I would feel that we would have to give these grains the same per- 
centage of parity support as was given corn. 
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Mr. Harrison. Just one question. Was it not understood, though, 
if corn was to be grown freely, that the support price was to be dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Poags. That is nantly what I understood, but he rye to 
make it 81 percent this year and the support on other feed grains 
should be only 70 percent. 

Mr. Harrison. It was to be discretionary from that time on? 

Mr. Poacer. That is right, but, obviously, it would be grossly unfair 
to support an unlimited production of corn at 81 percent and tell 
these people they could only get 70 percent for theirs. 

Mr. Harrison. I think it was on the basis that we have had almost 
unlimited production of corn, that is, there has been such little com- 
pliance in the corn industry. 

Mr. Poacer. Of course, the support has been so low that it did not 
pay people to comply. Mr. Cooley pointed that out yesterday. 

Ceeiously, you have to make the support price profitable if you are 
going to get compliance. 

I do not think there is much possibility of getting general com- 
pliance with any program unless you give him a high enough support 
price to make it profitable to him, Conketnentiy: I think the Bec. 
retary’s arte that you will get greater compliance or reduce 
your acreage by lowering the price, 1s utterly fantastic. 

You will get ready compliance and lesser production if you increase 
the support price. That is perfectly obvious. If you make your com- 
pliance depend upon price, why the higher the price the greater per- 
centage of compliance you will get. 

Mr. Harrison. I do not think the corn people are any different 
than any other people—they want the highest support price and the 
unlimited acreage also. 

Mr. Poser. Certainly. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, what has been the support price on 
corn? 

Mr. Harrison. 87 to 88 percent. 

Mr. Poace. 87 percent. 70 on grain sorghums. 

Mr. Horr. As a matter of fact, because of the small amount of 
compliance, the price of corn on the market has been a smaller per- 
centage of parity than the price of grain sorghums. The last figures 
T saw showed grain sorghums, nationally, was 69 percent of parity 
and the price of corn, nationally, was 60 percent of parity. That 
was because of the very low seein 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Mr. Poace, Mr. LaF ont. 

Mr. LaFonr. Mr. Chairman, if the corn people could come down 
there and see the feed lots that have been put in, in our area, where 
we grow mountains of grain sorghums, that we never had before in 
our lives, they would understand something about this problem, that 
we are infringing upon their corn. We are feeding these cattle on 
a support price grain of $1.78 as opposed to $3.23 on corn. ie i 

The fact that those feed lots have come down there is the best indl- 
cation in the world that we are hurting them and we are not making 
any money. We are feeding those cattle that cheap grain, — 

But our local farmers are not making any money out of it. 

Mr. Poacer. I think the corn people will realize that before long 
and then we will get some kind of a program that will treat all of 
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the feed grains with some degree of equality. I do not think you can 
keep 1 under control and another 1 not controlled—1 at a high 
support and another at a low support figure. 

Obviously, you will never reflect the market value if you do that 
sort fe You have got to have the same kind of program for 
them all. 

That is why I am pointing out I think you have brought us a very 
constructive program; one which seems actually might be applied all 
across the board, even including corn. It would seem to me that it 
does offer something that might go all the way across the board of 
requiring a specific layout where feed grains are involved. 

It might include corn, if the corn people wanted to be included, 
but it seems to me that you cannot make this thing work if we were 
to adopt the Secretary’s philosophy of unlimited production of corn. 

Mr. Hore. Mr. Chairman, when you are speaking of feed grains 
here and speaking of the crops you would include here, are you con- 
templating soy beans and flax ? 

Mr. Moore. We would think it would be very good, if they could 
come along with us, 

Mr. Hore. You would pretty nearly have to, if you had an overall 
layout for the farm—you would pretty nearly have to include those 
commodities. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. The area to which you are referring is partly irrigated 
and partly dry farming; is it not ? 

Mr. Moore, That is right. 

Mr. Hore, Do you think this would work equally well on each type 
of farm’ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. Our farm is half dry land and half irrigated. 
In our case it worked equally well. 

Mr. Hops. The only thing I was thinking about, on the irrigated 
land you do have more alternatives to go to than you do on the dry 
land. 

The thing that has bothered me a little bit is about too strict con- 
trol over the sorghum crop you grow on dry land. 

With wheat. under very strict and tight controls, as it is now, it 
would seem to me that there might be some hesitation. I think 
farmers are divided up in our part of the country as to whether une 
would want to go to a program not exactly like this—I do not think 
they have discussed this—whether they want to go to a program 
where they would have a higher price support level and strict controls 
or rather stay with what they have now and no controls so far as 
grain sorghum is concerned, especially as long as wheat is controlled 
as tightly as it now is. 

If we went to a domestic parity program on wheat where controls 
would be less, there might be a different viewpoint. I agree with you 
generally, however. I do not see why it would not apply just as well 
to dry land as to irrigate, except for that question of whether they do 
want to tie themselves down to leaving out 15 percent of their dry 
land where they have a good year and good rainfall and an oppor- 
tunity to make a profit on all of it. : 

Mr. Poage asked you about summer fallow. As I understand it, 
under this plan you would not ask a man to leave out 15 percent of 
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his land in addition to what he had in the crop and in summer fallow. 

Mr. Moors. No. 

Mr. Horr. If he was summer fallowing in 1955 he would auto- 
matically be in the program, because he would naturally have his 15 
percent and more included, so that he would not be required to lay out 
any more land than is laying out now, if he summer-fallowed as 
much as 15 percent. 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Where are you going to cut down on the feed grain 
easnine then? It is customary for him to have at least 15 acres. 

ere will you cut down on the feed grain production then? 

ae Poace. He will cut 15 percent off all the way across on any of 
these. 

Mr. JoHnson. Has he not been summer-fallowing about 15 acres? 

Mr. Poage. They have not done so at all. They do not summer-fal- 
low down in the plains of Texas. Further north where they do that, 
the fellow has not increased the surplus, obviously. 

Mr. Jounson. It would seem to me that to work across the country 
the same you would have to have this fellow have an extra 15 acres 
or extra amount of the percentage, otherwise he is not doing anything 
extra at all. 

Mr. Poagg. He is not, but he has not caused any of the trouble. He 
has not created any of the surplus. That is the theory that seems to 
me to have a great deal of merit and one it seems to me that the De- 
partment has so often forgotten and so often penalized the very man 
that has cooperated and rewarded the man that has caused the trouble, 
not only in this but in cotton and in a great many other commodities. 

Mr. Haba, There is some point to what Mr. Johnson has said, be- 
cause you do get a larger production per acre on the summer fallow 
ground. Otherwise, you would not do it. 

Mr. LaFont. That is right. That is the reason you do it. 

Mr. Hopr. I think, however, that as long as this percentage is not 
more than 15 percent it might not be so difficult. 

If you gave him much more than that you would probably be in 
trouble. 

Mr. Moors. Where we presented this over eastern New Mexico— 
all of the farmers we have presented it to, we have not found one that 
objected to this program. 

They are willing to take a sizeable cut in order to make a profit 
again. 

The: Poace. Most all farmers are willing to take a sizable cut in order 
to be guaranteed 90 percent of parity. It is the thing on which Mr. 
Morse seems to disa with us. He seems to believe that they would 
plant every acre and go bankrupt doing it. He seems to feel that the 
farmer would rather do this and that it would be better to have them 


0 So. 

So far, the farmers of every commodity that have voted on market- 
ing quotas have overwhelmingly said they preferred to take a substan- 
tial cut in their acreage in order to be guaranteed a reasonable living 
price, than to let their price drop to where they would starve to death 
and be allowed to increase their starvation. 

Mr. Moore. I produced 930,000 ve of grain sorghum on the 


land that I rent, and I did not make 1 cent out of it. I only con- 
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tributed to a surplus. But I had to raise that in order to keep the 
farm. I did have a 250-acre cotton allotment. 
Mr. Poacs. Mr. Peeler, did you want to say something? 


STATEMENT OF R. G. PEELER, FEED GRAIN PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Peexer, I sure appreciate your giving us the opportunity to 
present this plan around here. And I think after careful considera- 
tion, which I am sure that you gentlemen will give it, I think you will 
find it does have a lot of possibilities. 

The thing that is confronting our farmers today in this particular 
area is that unless a man has a pretty good cotton allotment, the banks 
are not gomg to loan him any money on his grain sorghum land. 

From the financial standpoint that is the reason a lot of our farmers 
are having these sales because the banks won’t loan any money to make 
the crop on, if they are not fortunate to have a cotton allotment to pay 
the bank loan off with. 

Mr. Poage. Does not that prove, Mr. Peeler, more conclusively than 
any statistics or any statistician that we can have before this com- 
mittee, that the farmer is not, as Mr. Benson said last night, making 
a good living ; that prosperity is not abroad in our rural areas? Those 
local banks loan money whenever they feel that it is reasonably sure 
that the farmer is going to make money on a particular crop. And 
do not they refuse to loan money whenever they feel that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to his ability to make money on that crop? 

Mr. Prever. That is correct. I understand one auction in Clovis, 
\. Mex., at the present time or 2 or 3 weeks ago had a little better 
than 40 farm sales scheduled one after the other. I think they get 5 
percent of all of the items that they sell at these sales—tractors and 
the combines and so forth and so on. 

Another thing that is hurting our bankers on this thing—it is putting 
them in a bad shape. 

In Deaf Smith County last year the bank deposits production of 
grain sorghums dropped off about $2 million—we produced that in 
the country—which was a loss in deposits. You know, most of our 
banks loan depositors’ money. So when you take $2 million out of a 
bank, that makes their deposits low and by the time they keep up their 
17 percent for the Federal Reserve which is compulsory to belong to, 
which most of them do, and then most of the bank examiners try to 
keep them down to a 40 or 45 percent figure on their loans of the de- 
positors’ money—after they get over about 45 percent then the bank 
examiner frowns on it, why the banks just do not have too much money 
or as much money as they would like to loan maybe. 

But in addition to that, they are not going to loan money if they 
do not _ a reasonable chance of getting it back in line with what 
you said. 

Mr. Poagr. Do you not think that the action of the local banks is 
a better guide to determine whether the farmer is making any money 
than any picture show that Mr. Benson puts on the radio? 

Mr. Exactly. In the eastern part of New Mexico and 
Oklahoma and Kansas and Colorado, today if there was an announce- 
ment that the Government would support grain sorghums at 90 per- 
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cent, you would be surprised that the farmers in the morning could 
go in the bank and borrow some money to go ahead and make this crop 
on, and stop the farm sales. 

Mr. Poaas. If there are no further questions, we thank you gentle- 
men very much. We think you have raised an important question. 

Mr. Jounson. Did you hear the testimony of the two professors that 
were here testifying before this morning ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Jounson. Do you agree with them that the land in your area 
should be seeded down to avoid loss? 

Mr. LaFonr. I might answer that. Mr. Poage brought out the 
very problem we have out there of seeding it down as he suggested. 
We would like to do it that way but because of the situation, lack of 
rainfall out there, we have some difficulty of getting it done. 

_ In growing oo there you have to get it a it will rain and that 
isa pretty hard guess to make. 

About your best protection against these blows we know will start 
now in the next few weeks, is the stubble of this grain sorghum. 

Mr. LaFonrt. That is right. 

Mr. Moors. We have very cloddy soil that we turn over and put on 
top. 
Mr. LaFont. But we lose a lot when we do it. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, gentlemen. We are not making very much 

rogress and we have a number of other witnesses here who are yet to 
be heard. I believe we have four more witnesses. 

Let us hear from Mr. Brinkley now. 


STATEMENT OF HOMER BRINKLEY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Brinkuiey. My name is Homer L. Brinkley. I am executive 
vice president of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

I have a rather brief statement here that is not directed at the prob- 
lems of the soil bank, except for the conservation reserve, nor to the 
support levels and so on. 

Je have the feeling that this committee being competent in the 
field of agriculture might well be interested in some of the points that 
we would like to bring before you at this time. 

Our organization is engaged in the sale of selling of agricultural 
commodities and the purchasing of production supplies, so that we feel 
that our field of competence is particularly in th 
ness end of agriculture. 

We would like to bring up some matters which are not in the direct 
action, jurisdiction of the committee, but suggest that the members 
of the committee might want to consider them in the interest of agricul- 
ture and perhaps call them to the attention of other committees or 
Executive departments as the occasion presents itself. 

Our policies in the field of foreign economics are directed to action 
or attention to certain phases which we think are of increasing im- 
portance, because as we consider the matter of reduced production of 
agricultural commodities we think that equal attention should be given 
to the oats aspect of the adjustment, that is, the expansion of markets. 


e economic or busi- 
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FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICIES 


1. Restriction of our technical assistance program for aid to under- 
developed countries to facilities for health, sanitation, education, roads 
and other public facilities and services, coupled with private capital 
investments, which help a country to help itself develop a balanced 
economy. We should take the initiative in promoting a favorable 
climate for such investments and a proper appreciation of the bene- 
fits. 

We would envision, perhaps, more prospective investors in order to 
demonstrate to them the need and the desirability in their own areas 
of that kind of program. 

2. Abandonment of the policy of stimulating agricultural develop- 
ment and production abroad which replace American farm products in 
our established world markets. These policies have been both direct 
and indirect. 

They have aes you in the position now of being residual suppliers 
in many markets and, therefore, residual producers as well. 

3. Abandonment of the public policy of restricting exports of 
American farm products under the guise of national defense and im- 
proved international relations. 

We do not think that our foreign economic policy should be used 
merely to implement our foreign political policy. 

4. Making American agricultural products available in world mar- 
kets at competitive prices, thus tending to reverse the trend abroad 
toward nations self-sufficiency regardless of economic considerations, 
and curtailing the urge to rely on agricultural production in many 
countries as the sole means of establishing trade balances and ob- 
taining international exchange instead of balancing their economies 
with industrial development. 

5. Active efforts by the Government to break down the barriers to 
foreign markets which have been frozen in the present trade agree- 
ment program, Many concessions granted our products are con- 
cessions in name only. 

6. Revision in Public Law 480 to make part of the foreign cur- 
rencies received in exchange for sales of agricultural products avail- 
able on the exchange market to private industry and traders for use 
in operations abroad and for foreign purchases, in order to encourage 
investment abroad in industry, contribute to convertibility of cur- 
rencies, and establish private enterprise instead of Government as the 
dominant influence in economic development. 

7. Redirected use of sales of agricultural surpluses to open up for- 
eign markets to American agricultural products, and expansion of 
the use of such surpluses directed to achieving a balanced economic 
development in under-developed countries. 

8. Freeing of agricultural attachés from duties not directly con- 
cerned with expansion of foreign trade in agricultural products and 
providing adequate facilities for up-to-the-minute communications 
to and from the Department of Agriculture and other agricultural 
attachés, and for handling their office work and contacts. 

9. Insuring continued use of section 32 funds to stimulate sales 
abroad of perishables and to open up new markets. 

10. The prompt invocation by the Tariff Commission of quotas or 
duties under section 22 in cases of unneeded imports which threaten 
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Federal or State farm marketing programs, on recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and the retention of the peril-point 
principle and escape-clause action, 

11. Expansion of foreign market research to help develop effec- 
tive programs of merchanding raw and processed American farm 
products abroad. 

12. Exemption of products sold through Public Law 480 from the 
50-50 Cargo Preference Act. 

These are commercial transactions and we do not feel that agricul- 
ture should be called upon to subsidize our merchant marine. There 
are other ways of doing that. 

13. Should legislation approving the proposed O. T. C.—Organiza- 
tion of Trade Cooperation—be considered by Congress it should under 
no circumstances be covered in as an instrumentality of the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agencies in any manner whatsoever. 

14. The appropriations for the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram under fh AO should be gradually covered into the regular appro- 
priations over a 5-year period and we should oppose the apparent 
trend toward increased control of FAO by the United Nations. 


DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


1. Unqualified opposition to public policy which has the effect of 
constantly reducing the American agricultural plant, its investment 
and its production, if it is done in order to deliver American and 
foreign markets to the agricultural production of other countries. 
The income position of American farmers will not permit much fur- 


ther compulsory reduction in the ipretnenee of many commodities. 


Far greater emphasis should be laid on reestablishing our competitive 
position in marketing in both domestic and foreign markets. 

2. Redoubled efforts to expand the utilization of farm products and 
the development of new uses, and maximum expansion of research in 
marketing and distribution, nutrition, and the economics of agricul- 
ture. Such efforts should be at Federal, State, and industry levels on 
a coordinated basis. 

3. Expansion of more comprehensive programs for soil, water and 
farm forest conservation. Such programs on a more permanent and 
constructive basis are in the best interests of agriculture and the Na- 
tion as a whole. They can be a constructive force in restoring a bal- 
anced agriculture over a period of time and contribute to the matching 
of production to markets. 

4. Development of forest resources by sound cropping and sustained 
yield programs, with fire, disease and insect protection, and educa- 
tional programs in timber marketing from farm forests and wood 
lots. 

5. Comprehensive mutualization of the Farm Credit System and 
provision for adequate loan and loan discount services for agricultural 
paper of various origins to stabilize values by preventing liquidation, 
and carry agriculture through periods of recession, however extended. 
If credit policies in agriculture of a nature contra-cyclical to those of 
industry are necessary, our credit resources should be flexible enough 
and adequate enough to supply them. 

6. Authorization and encouragement of farmers to assume respon- 
sibility for farm production adjustments and orderly marketing and 
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purchasing through farmer cooperatives and other mutual endeavors ; 
and support for the research and service activities of the Farmer Co- 
operative Service in the Department of Agriculture. 

7. More extensive application of the principles of end-use diversion, 
pricing im accordance with end-use, grade control, grower quotas, 
orderly marketing and producers’ responsibility under supervision 
found in the marketing agreement program, to the problems of pro- 
duction and marketing of farm products. 

8. Redefinition of “area of production” under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in order to maintain wage costs for production and handling 
of farm products in rural areas at competitive economic levels, by 
providing that those employed in handling and preparing a product 
for market which was produced in the same or an adjoining county 
should be exempt from minimum wage controls, thus letting competi- 
tive wage rates prevail. This will allow wage adjustment to urban or 
rural levels as the circumstances will require. 

9. Opposition to the rail and truck rate increase on agricultural 
supplies and farm products. 

10, Passage of the pending i gies legislation. 

11. Enactment of the farm debt moratorium bill passed three times 
by the Senate and pending before the House Judiciary Committee. 
This bill gives farmers who are in financial trouble through no fault 
of their own time to work out of their difficulties under the supervision 
of the court rather than go through forced liquidation. 

12. Through hearings and otherwise, representatives of rice pro- 
ducers have established the deep distress of rice growers and the value 
to them of a program designed to maintain farm income on the por- 
tion of their erop consumed domestically and which will also provide 
competitive marketing in export markets. While the council has no 
direct policy on the specific program proposed by the rice industry, it 
does coincide with its policies of competitive marketing and the re- 
capture of foreign markets. Thus, on behalf of our pene organiza- 
tions engaged in rice marketing, we commend it to you and urge its 
inclusion in appropriate farm legislation. 

Mr. Poacs. Thank you. Mr. Hope wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Brinkley, in connection with the last paragraph, 
number 12, which you read in relation to rice piteréing: Gent pre- 
sume you are speaking there of the so-called 2-price plan—domestic 
parity plan for rice—has your organization made any study of the 
domestic parity plan for wheat ? 

Mr. Brinker. We have not made any detailed study of that, Con- 
gressman. Our rice people have come to us, all of them, and explained 
and justified in our opinion their approach to this particular problem. 

I understand that there has been rather close contact between them 
and the grain people. There is some division of opinion, apparently, 
in our grain handling members as to their views on this program as 
applied to wheat. I understand that both programs are quite similar. 

Mr. Horr. Yes; the programs are quite similar and the situations 
they attempt to deal with are quite similar. 

Mr. Bringer. Quite similar, yes. 

Mr. Horr. And they are both an effort to do what you mentioned in 
3 or 4 other places in the course of your statement, that is, to get on 
the world market on a competitive basis. 

74560—56—pt. 2—9 
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Mr. Brinxxey. There is one facet of the rice situation which lends 
particular emphasis to the probable workability, and that is, that the 
American penne of rice is such an infinitesimally small percent- 
age of total world production, approximately 2 percent, that they feel, 
that is, the rice people, that such a program would not in any Seteiee 
disrupt international markets for rice because of the smallness of the 
production. 

Mr. Horr. Did I understand you to say that our total production is 
only 2 percent ? 

r. Brrinxiey. About 2 percent of the world production—our total 
production. 

Mr. Horr. Our exports would be considerably less than that ? 

Mr. Brrnxtey. Yes, they are far less than that. 

Mr. Horr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poagr. Thank you so much, Mr. Brinkley. 

We will be glad to hear from Mr. Fred Northrup of the National 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association. 


STATEMENT OF F. B. NORTHRUP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norrurvur. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Fred B. Northrup, executive director of the National Cigar Leaf 
Tobacco Association. This statement is presented on behalf of 2 of 
our member groups—about 2,000 growers of binder type cigar tobacco 
in the Connecticut Valley and approximately 7,000 growers of cigar 
binder tobacco in southern Wisconsin. 

Revolutionary changes are taking place in the cigar manufacturing 
business which will undoubtedly have drastic economic effects upon 
the tobacco growers in the Connecticut Valley and southern Wisconsin. 

In recent years a synthetic manufactured cigar binder has been de- 
veloped whereby heretofore unusable grades of cigar tobacco are being 
used for binder purposes and are therefore replacing the market for 
our regular g quality natural cigar binder tobacco. 

Tobacco leaves, including the stems, are pulverized and become the 
main raw material for the manufacture of endless sheets of paper-like 
cigar binder. It has been estimated that 1 acre of tobacco utilized 
under this new process will produce binders for as many cigars as 
3 acres of tobacco grown for use as natural cigar binders. Thus, these 
tobacco farmers, practically all small family farms, are facing the 
threat of an immediate loss of a substantial portion of their market. 

Since the growing of cigar tobacco is the first ranking agricultural 
crop in the Connecticut Valley and is of major importance in southern 
Wisconsin, the seriousness of this market situation cannot be over- 
looked. 

The present price support program enables growers who have lost 
their market to at least recover part of the cost incurred in their years 
work in growing the crop. 

Since its inauguration in 1949 the price support program has ef- 
fectively served its purpose of stabilizing the market. for binder 
tobacco. The marketing experience of the cooperatives which handle 
the program has been good in that, to date, they have lost none of 
the taxpayer’s money. 
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The program has been of tremendous importance during the present 
marketing season since it has cushioned the shock of a lost market. 
We wish to reiterate our most hearty endorsement of the present 
price support program for tobacco. Under no conditions should it 
be changed. 

Until the present marketing season, the greatest quantity of tobacco 
that came to the cooperative in the Connecticut Valley for price sup- 
port during any single marketing season was 4 million pounds. This 
4 million pounds represented less than 30 percent of the Habana seed 
crop and less than 10 percent of the broadleaf crop of the Connecticut 
Valley. 

The marketing season for the 1955 crop opened last November with 
less than 30 percent of the crop being purchased by the regular com- 
mercial buyers. The balance of the crop, about 13 million pounds, 
representing about 70 percent of binder tobacco harvested in the 
Connecticut. Valley is being pledged to the cooperative for price sup- 

ort loan. 

; We feel that the primary reason for this drastic change in the market 
situation has been decisions by leading manufacturers to switch from 
natural binders to manufactured sheet binders in at least part of their 
cigar manufacturing operations. 

In view. of the above, we believe that the production of binder 
tobacco must be reduced 30 percent to 50 percent in order to bring 
about. a reasonable balance between supply and demand. Binder 
tobacco marketing quotas for 1956 have ioe reduced by 1214 per- 
cent. 

It appears quite certain that there is a need for a voluntary cutback 
in acreage of at least 25 percent in addition to the compulsory 12% per- 
cent cut. 

This cutback in acreage will mean that many acres of valuable 
tobacco land will remain idle but the owners will still have consider- 
able expense to bear in the form of taxes, depreciation, and interest. 
Many growers will undoubtedly seek and find employment in local 
industry, provided some means can be found to help them bear the 
fixed expenses on idle land mentioned above. 

This idle tobacco land will represent a loss of gross income of at 
least $1,000 per acre, based on average prices received during the past 
10 years. 

The impact of this unfortunate market situation is already being 
felt by local fertilizer concerns, farm equipment dealers and other 
farm service and farm supply businesses, and may eventually be felt 
by local town governments in the form of delinquent property taxes, 
if we do not receive assistance through this difficult adjustment period. 
_ We believe that within the next 3 years, changes will take place 
in our Connecticut Valley agricultural economy to greatly improve 
the dismal outlook now confronting us. These changes will include: 

1. Sale of some land for real estate purposes. 

2. Cessation of tobacco growing operations by some part-time farm- 
ers who are presently working in industry. 

3. Cessation of tobacco growing activities by some younger farmers 
who are able to find profitable employment in local industries. 

_4. Sharp curtailment in acreage of tobacco, and increased produc- 
tion of other crops or livestock by many specialized tobacco growers. 
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With the above changes in the Connecticut Valley economy which 
we predict will take place during the next 3 years, we believe that the 
production of broadleaf and Havana seed binder tobacco will level 
off and be carried on under reasonably healthy market conditions at 
from 50 oe to 60 percent of our present level of production. 

Should cigar sales increase, or for other reasons the demand for 
binder tobacco increase, our growers will be ready, willing and able 
to increase production to meet such increased demands. 

From the above, it should be readily understood that our cigar 
binder tobacco growers need help, not as a permanent crutch, but as a 
temporary expedient during the next 3 years to help them make neces- 
sary adjustments during the crucial period of change now occurring 
in our market situation. A 

It is our belief that a program such as is contained in S. 8183 which 
provides for an acreage reserve as a part of a soil bank plan would be 
the type of program needed to assist these tobacco growers to make 
the necessary production adjustments. 

At present this bill, now under consideration in the Senate, makes 
binder type cigar leaf tobacco growers eligible to participate. We 
ct om the final bill as approved by the Congress will maintain that 
eligibility. 

There ‘ one item, however, in that bill which we strongly suggest be 
eliminated. At present it provides any payment made with respect 
to tobacco would be limited to $100 per acre. We suggest that limita- 
tion be removed and that the amount of payment per acre be deter- 
mined by the Secretary as in the case of all other commodities. 

In the case of tobacco, $100 per acre would in most cases be too sma]! 
to influence participation and therefore would not accomplish the de- 
sired objective. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members 
of this committee for the opportunity to make this statement in behalf 
of the members of this association. 

Mr, Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. You mentioned tobacco in Wisconsin. I think that 
starts right below La Crosse. 

Mr. Norrurvr. That is right. There are 2 areas out there. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been informed by people here in the Agricul- 
ture Committee that:are interested in tobacco, that the Wisconsin grow- 
ers are not under quotas. 

Mr. Norrurvur. They are under quotas. 

Mr, Jounson. Just the same as the fellows in other parts? 

Mr. Norruevr. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. It is Maryland, I believe, that has not been. 

Mr. Norrurup. They have not been but they voted for it. 

Mr. Jonnson. How do you iain to get this 50 percent reduction! 
Are you asking for legislation 

Mr. Norrnrvr. We are suggesting this be accomplished through the 
soil bank plan, acreage reserve feature. 

Mr. Poags. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Mr. Wallace J. Campbell of the Cooperative 
League of the United States. 
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STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF U. S. A. 


Mr. Camppett, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; we 
appreciate the Piatra it to present the views of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S. A. on the farm program now before the Congress. 

My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washington 
office of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. You all know Mr. 
Jerry Voorhis, our executive Tirestor. Unfortunately he is in Euro 
this week and could not be here to present testimony before the 
committee. 

The league includes in its membership more than 2 million members 
of consumer, service and purchasing cooperatives, in addition to more 
than 3 million members of rural electric cooperatives associated with 
the National Electric Cooperative Association, and 8 million members 
of credit unions associated with the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 

Because the membership of the Cooperative League is predomi- 
nantly rural, we have a very great concern for agricultural policy as 
it affects our members, both as producers and as consumers. Both 
aspects of the problem must be considered if we are to create an over- 
all national food policy instead of creating a more temporary national 
farm policy or a more restricted commodity-by-commodity approach 
to the farm problem. 

At its 19th Bienniel Congress in October 1954, the Cooperative 
League adopted unanimously a resolution on long-range agricultural 
policy setting forth some fundamental principles which should be used 
in measuring the program now before you. The league’s statement, 
in somewhat condensed form, calls for the following: 

1. The income of American agriculture should grow as the Amer- 
ican economy grows * * *, 

2. All possible steps should be taken to strengthen the individually- 
owned, owner-operated farm * * * as a keystone of American 
agriculture. 

3. * * * Constant vigilance must be maintained to narrow the price- 
spread between the farmer and consumer. 

4, Farmer-owned credit agencies should be maintained to meet 
adequately the needs of American agriculture * * *., 

5. Farmers should be encouraged to develo cooperative facilities 
for marketing, purchasing and service in all fields * * *. 

6. A floor must be maintained under farm prices to prevent specu- 
lative losses. 

7. * * * To maintain adequate food production surpluses are in- 
evitable. To curtail prices and production is not the answer. Efforts 
should be made to attain full consumption of the abundance available. 

8. Conditions of a “free market” cannot be expected of the farmer 
when such conditions are not expected of other sections of the 
economy * * *, 

9. The farm problem should be approached in terms of a national 
food policy rather than solely as a series of commodity programs or 
as just an agricultural policy. 

Measured in other terms just outlined, the President’s farm pro- 
gram and, to a lesser degree, the omnibus farm bill now before you 
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seek answers to the farm problem in curtailed production in the face 
of world need, 

We cannot accept the premise that the vast surpluses of food and 
fiber now held by the United States are an evil. The ability of this 
country to produce an abundance of food and fiber is a priceless asset. 
Our problem is not that we have learned to produce too much, but that 
we have not yet found constructive ways to use what we produce. 

In testimony before the joint committee on the economic report, 
February 9, Murray D. Lincoln, president of the Cooperative League, 
called for “an about-face” in agricultural policy which would shift our 
economy from one based on scarcity to one based on plenty. 

He declared : 

We need to learn to live with plenty—something that no people in any country 
has ever been required to do. 

The proposal which has drawn most comment from the public has 
been the proposal for a soil bank. The Cooperative League has long 
comenal intelligent conservation and believes that it is wise policy 
to establish an acreage reserve as an extension of our program of 
conservation. 

There are many millions of acres which might well be built up 
through removal from constant cultivation so that at times of a later 
food shortage the United States would have better and quickly avail- 
able soil for increased food production. 

These acres, now subject to intense cultivation, could well be taken 
out of use at least temporarily. Whether a voluntary program as 
advocated by Secretary Benson will take enough land out of produc- 
tion to meet the objective set forth in the President’s message is 
questionable. 

We would support the overall proposal, however, with a constant 
reminder that to cut production is no adequate answer to the current 
farm problem. 

The President asked for an increased budget for research. This is 
certainly within the scope of wise long-range agricultural policy. 
We would urge, however, that a very substantial part of those research 
funds be devoted to finding techniques of cutting the costs of distri- 
bution, thereby stimulating increased consumption of the foodstuifs 
we are now able to produce in such abundance. 

The Cooperative League has called for an intensive congressional 
investigation of the price spread between producers and consumers. 
It is vital to determine what can be done to lower the cost of things 
which farmers buy and which go into his cost of production. 

At the same time, we should see if we cannot cut the cost of dis- 
tribution so that consumers will pay less for food. Such an investiga- 
tion should take top priority. 

The Cooperative League has always felt that a floor under farm 
prices must be maintained to prevent disastrous losses, particularly 
in the family-sized farm. Such price supports are on a temporary 
rather than a long-range solution to the agricultural problem, __ 

We have not taken a position as to the exact percentage of the price 
support program, but we support wholeheartedly the principle that 
the “income of American agriculture should grow as the American 
economy grows,” and that the farmer has the right to receive full 
parity for his products. The Cooperative League is in favor of a 
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dollar ceiling on the amount of money which should be paid under 
the price support program to corporation farms or to large holdings. 

e believe that the formula which was used in meeting the prob- 
lem in wool might well be extended to other commodities. This for- 
mula called for the use of production payments in lieu of price sup- 
ports. This allows the farmer to receive parity—in the case of wool, 
106 pereent—while allowing the price to the consumer to find its 
natural level, thereby stimulating greater consumption of the 
commodity. 

Several million low-income families would automatically increase 
their consumption of nutritious foods substantially if the prices were 
lowered through this technique. 

This was a top priority for the President’s agricultural program for 
wool in 1954. We would encourage its extension to other commodities. 

There is a great and justifiable public concern, not only in agricul- 
tural circles, but in the Nation as a whole, as to the wise use of the 
agricultural surpluses now available. The league would like to sug- 
gest several specific programs which should be used in an all-out 
effort to reduce that surplus and still make it an asset rather than 
a liability. 

Measured in terms of food production, the surplus assumes a per- 
spective which should not strike terror into the hearts of anyone. As 
a matter of fact, most of the commodities in storage would last less 
than a year if the Nation faced either war or natural famine or 
disaster. 

We were interested to see that Congressman Johnson yesterday in- 
serted into the record a series of estimates as to the exact time that 
would be required to consume this surplus in case we entered a war. 

For use of the surplus we suggest : 

1. A substantial increase in the school-lunch program. 

2. Adoption of a food-stamp plan for use of the commodities for 
low-income families and for institutions here in the United States. 

3. Increased use of surplus commodities such as milk in bread and 
other products where enrichment would increase nutrition and health 
as well as benefiting agriculture. 

In our cooperative bread program we have marketed a bread de- 
veloped by Dr. McKay, of Cornel University, which uses 6 percent 
milk in all of the bread. 

If all bread were required to use that same amount of milk we 
would absorb the surplus of milk automatically in bread consumption. 
And we market it to our members at no extra price, because we feel 
it adds to the available nutritional foods. 

4. Increased distribution of surplus commodities through CARE 
and other voluntary agencies in countries abroad in areas of greatest 
need. CARE, which is a cooperative organization owned by 28 na- 
tional organizations, has already distributed more than $70 million 
worth of agricultural surpluses abroad. 

This represents just 1 percent of the total surplus now held in 
storage. CARE and the other voluntary agencies would be happy to 
increase this service manyfold if foods are available and adequate 
appropriations are made available to meet the costs of ocean freight. 

These costs of distribution of foodstuffs overseas should not be 
charged against the agricultural program but should be charged 
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against the national welfare through appropriations in the ICA, or 
some other part of our overseas apparatus, 
have served as chairman of the executive committee of CARE 
during the last 10 years and I know from first-hand that this pro- 
gram of distribution overseas could be included just through the 
‘ARE channels alone to in the neighborhood of a billion dollars’ worth 
of the surplus a year with the proper support from the United States 
Government on the program, and it could do it at a tremendous 
amount of good overseas. 

5. Serious consideration should be given to the use of surpluses as 
capital to stimulate self-half and development within the less-de- 
veloped countries of the world, either directly or through the United 
Nations. 

If we are going to solve the farm problem we must do much more 
than we have to date in helping farmers to help themselves. One of 
the great monuments to the wisdom of the Congress has been the crea- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Administration. 

ay gentlemen can be duly proud of what you have done in that 
regard. 

In its 20 years of operation, the REA has made loans and provided 
technical assistance to farmers who could not otherwise secure electric 
light and power. 

nder this pines more than 3 million farmers have banded to- 
gether in rural electric cooperatives to purchase and distribute their 
own power, and in many cases, to generate it. 

The electrification of the American farm has not only brought new 
comfort to American farm home life, it has also stimulated produc- 
tion and saved the American national existence, perhaps, in its con- 
tribution to food production during World War II. 

The rural electric cooperatives are paying their own way with- 
out subsidy by the Government. In addition, they have created a vast 
new market for the product of American enterprise in steel, copper, 
and aluminum products, electrical equipment, implements, and ap- 
pliances of all kinds. 

The Cooperative League proposes the creation of a Government 
agency such as the REA, or a modification of the FHA with its guaran- 
teed and insured loans. Such a new agency would assist in financing 
and provide technical assistance to help meet needs in other fields. 
Among the areas of greatest need are: 

1. A rapid expansion of the rural telephone service, which is not 
being done adequately by the REA at the present time. 

2. Construction of new homes and rehabilitation of old homes for 
the American farm families. 

3. Financing of health centers and clinics in rural areas, thousands 
of which are without adequate medical care. The use of pr aid 
medical-care plans in connection with such centers could make them 
self-supporting. 

4. Expansion of farm-centered industries and the processing and 
marketing facilities for agricultural products to increase the percent- 
age of return to the farmer from the consumer’s dollar. 

5. Development and more widespread distribution of farm ma- 
chinery and petroleum products. 

6. Emergency loans to save farm homes in danger of loss by fore- 
closure, coupled with a loan and training program to equip farm 
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families which need to leave the farm to get an adequate start in 
urban communities. 

7. Long-term loans for purchases of equipment, providing an op- 
portunity for farmers to amortize the cost of equipment over its ex- 
pected life. This is similar to the insured loans now available for 
urban homes and financing terms now available to much of industry. 

In his.testimony before the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, Mr. Lincoln, as president of the Cooperative League, proposed a 
new program of “parity insurance.” 

Under this plan, at the beginning of each year the farmer would be 
offered an insurance policy by the Department of Agriculture which 
would assure him the difference between the free market price for his 
products and a definite parity price. 

Actuarial principles would be applied as in other insurance pro- 
grams. The greater the need for the product, the lower the insurance 
premium}; the greater the risk of oversupply the higher the premium. 
In this way the output for each commodity would be kept in line with 
consumer needs ; commodities would go into the free market, benefiting 
the consumer through lower prices and reducing the necessity for 
surplus storage. 

While the specific details of the proposal have not yet been worked 
out—Mr. Lincoln just proposed it a couple of weeks ago—the Con- 
gress is urged to give this proposal serious consideration. 

The Cooperative League would like to take this opportunity to re- 
mind the Congress that through the cooperative method the great 
majority of American farmers are investing their own money, using 
their own managerial skills and abilities to ate increase their income 
and cut distribution costs through various types of cooperatives. 

We believe these programs must and should stand on their own feet. 
It is, however, of very great importance to the cooperatives to have 
access to adequate credit at reasonable terms and to be able to secure 
from the Government technical assistance and sympathetic under- 
standing which is expected and given freely to all ollie segments of 
the economy. 

May we pose one final problem. During the last generation there 
has been a great concentration of ownership and control of farm-serv- 
ing industries, and also an increasing trend toward huge land hold- 
ings and the destruction of the family-sized farm. 

Paul Grady, a director of the Cooperative League, in testimony be- 
fore one of your subcommittee hearings in Raleigh, N. C., last month 
pointed out that there are no Clayton and Sherman Acts or other anti- 
trust measures which apply directly to agriculture. He urged that 
steps be taken to stem the trend toward merger and concentration in 
agricultural holdings through application of antitrust principles to 
agriculture. 

In the farm-serving industry, let us give you one example. In ex- 
tensive hearings before the Judiiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives January 16, Jack T. Jennings of the Cooperative 
League cited the growing concentration in the dairy industry. 

The National Dairy Products Corp., the largest of the dairy firms, 
had net sales in 1954 of $1.2 billion. Its profits in 1954 were in excess 
of $75 million before taxes. The Borden Co., second largest in the 
United States, had net sales in the same year of $775 million. Its 
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profits were $10,200,000. The third largest, Foremost Dairies, had 
sales of $353 million and net profits of $14,500,000. 

These three companies grew out of mergers of more than a thousand 
companies. Four hundred small independent firms were gobbled up 
to produce National Dairies. Borden is a combination through merger 
of some 550 small independents. 

Foremost dairies, in the period from mid-1949 through 1954, ac- 
quired 42 other corporations. Among these were three large dairies 
which in themselves were the product of a series of mergers. 

The point I would like to leave with the committee is this: The 
three largest dairy corporations had net profits in 1954 of over $100 
million. The cost of the total agricultural price a — is 
often subject to dispute, but our best calculation indicates it has cost 
a little over $2 billion to the American taxpayers in the last 20 years, 

This means its net cost has averaged $100 million a year, or just 
about the equivalent of the net profits of the three largest dairy cor- 
porations in America. This is used merely as an illustration, but it 
does indicate a direction for further exploration if we are to increase 
the farmers’ income and at the same time lower the costs to the con- 
sumer. 

This last illustration points up the first proposal we made of the 
need for an immediate investigation of the price spread between the 
farmers and consumers. 

We certainly appreciate the opportunity to present these sugges- 
tions to your committee. 

Mr. Poace. We thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. You have 
given us some very interesting figures. 

Mr. JoHnson. Just one question I would like to ask. You have 
given the total amount of dairy products that have been marketed by 
these three large dairy combines. 

Mr. Campseiy. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. What percent is that of the total dairy product of the 
farmers in that particular year. 

Mr. Campse... I am sorry, I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could you furnish that and put it in the record at 
this point ? 

r. CampsetL. We could get that and put it in the record here, if 
you would like it. 

(The information to be supplied has not been submitted.) 

Mr. Poacs. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned until Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock, Wcsedlan., Mobetiiaes 28, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1956 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 11:20 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

Unless there is some request for a change, I will call the witnesses 
as they are listed. 

We will call Mr. E. M. Norton, secretary of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Norton. 


STATEMENT OF E. M. NORTON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Norron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is E. M. Norton. I am secretary of the National Milk Producers 
Federation, with offices at 1731 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
It is a privilege for me to appear before this committee today to 
present the views of the dairy farmers of this Nation. 

The dairy farmer’s views are of paramount importance in the devel- 
opment of agricultural legislation because dairying is the largest 
single segment of the American agricultural economy. The yearly 
cash income from dairying is greater than that of all other supported 
farm commodities and almost equal to their total. 

Dairy farming is a national industry operating in virtually every 
county of this country. Ninety-five percent of the total investment in 
land, buildings, and equipment required to produce, process, and 
market to consumers’ mnie and dairy products is owned by dairy 
farmers. 

The production and marketing of the milk present problems which 
are unique and the most complex in the entire field of agriculture. 

Our crop is bulky. 

It is highly perishable. 

It must be harvested twice each day. 

It must be marketed every day. 

Its production varies greatly with the seasons. 

It required production and marketing methods common only to 
itself. 

For these reasons, ree cat of the dairymen’s interests re- 
quire knowledge special to that one field. Furthermore, great care 
should be exercised when developing legislative programs which af- 
fect this largest segment of our agricultural economy. 
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We recognize, of course, that the production and marketing of other 
commodities present equally unique and complex problems to the peo- 
ple who produce and market them. For this reason, we have advo- 
cated a commodity by commodity approach to the solution of the cur- 
rent farm problem. 

The dairy farmers of this country, faced with problems which they 
cannot solve individually, have through their local cooperatives 
organized the National Milk Producers Rtenutins and have insisted 
that it represent their views and desires to the legislative and execu- 
tive bodies which develop and administer programs affecting dairying. 

The National Milk Producers Federation is the oldest and largest 
agricultural commodity organization in the United States. The feder- 
ation’s exclusive interest and the main reason for its being is the Ameri- 
can dairy producer. Forty-seven of the 48 States are represented in 
the federation through the dairy cooperative members of the federa- 
tion and the more than 500,000 dairy farm families who own and con- 
iret those cooperatives and who are, in fact, the cooperatives them- 
selves. 

The federation represents solely the viewpoint of dairy farmers. 
Our bylaws require that at least. 75 percent of our board of directors 
be active dairy farmers, the remainder being officials of these farmer- 
controlled cooperatives. 

The annual membership meetings of the federation are attended by 
dairy farmers from all sections of the United States. At these meet- 
ings national issues affecting dairy farmers are considered and resolu- 
tions are adopted representing the aggregate views of these dairymen. 

The proposals which follow in my testimony are therefore what we 
in the federation have been told by our dairy farmer members to tell 
you. These men, the most knowledgeable group in the field of produc- 
tion and marketing of milk in this country, have developed these pro- 
posals out of sheer necessity for immediate assistance. 

While we will discuss the soil bank, it is about the same testimony 
that we gave before the Senate, with the bill that is now in the Senate, 
being considered. 

SOIL BANK 


While soil-bank proposals which have been introduced are primarily 
aimed at other than dairy farms, the dairy farmers have a distinct and 
pointed interest in them. We believe that there are certain provisions 
which must be written into any soil-bank program to make it effective 
for the commodities at which it is aimed rat he prevent its working 
to the destruction of the programs designed for other products. Our 
recommendations on the soil-bank proposals are that— 

1. The program must be voluntary and should apply to all agri- 
culture. 

2. Payments under such a program must be sufficiently high to in- 
duce participation in the program and assure maximum compliance 
with its regulations. 

3. Any deviation on the part of the farmers from compliance with 
the program as it is announced, should result in immediate and drastic 
cuts in soil bank payments. 

4. Cover crops which are sown on banked acres should not be har- 
vested nor should pastures placed under the program be grazed. If 
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these practices were allowed the result would be a shifting of heavy 
surpluses from grain, cotton and other crops to livestock and live- 
stock products. 

Here, of course, we are interested in the effect that such diversion of 
banked acres would have upon milk production. The dairy farmers 
of the country, faced with serious problems such as those with which 
they have been confronted during the past several years, have main- 
tained supply of their product fairly closely in balance with its de- 
mand. When one considers the multitude of individual decisions made 
by the two and a half million dairy farmers each year in the operation 
of their individual farms, and when it is noted how closely their total 
production is related to demand, one must become aware of the 
delicate balance which has been struck. 

Therefore, we are constantly on guard against diversions of acres 
and feed from other programs which might add to the slight im- 
balance now existing. 

5. There must be included in any soil-bank program protection 
against imports which would replace crops not grown because of 
banked acres. It certainly would benefit no one in this country to pay 
farmers to take acres out of production on one hand, and on the paar 
ae had to permit the country to be flooded with produce of other 
lands. 

In this connection, we respectfully urge the Congress to retain its 
authority over the control of imports. In the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, this authority is seriously restricted. Any move to 
transfer congressional authority to an international organization such 
as the proposed Office for Trade Cooperation, and which would con- 
stitute congressional approval of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, could be a real threat to any program designed to stabilize 
American agriculture. 

Once Congress has approved GATT, either directly or indirectly as 
ratification of OTC, it could find itself seriously limited in controlling 
imports under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

With these safeguards which we have suggested, it is our belief that 
a sound soil-fertility program can be developed. 


PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL 


Dairy oe should be supported at not less than 80 percent of 


parity. We commend and support the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in providing for this in current legislation. However, this 
increase in support level could be ineffective unless the parity equiv- 
alent computation for manufacturing milk is stabilized in line with 
the following recommendations. 


PARITY COMPUTATION 


There is not sufficient data to establish a parity price for manufac- 
turing milk, and it therefore is necessary to compute a parity-equiva- 
lent price. The parity-equivalent price for manufacturing milk is 
used in establishing values of manufactured diary products which are 
purchased as a means of supporting prices of all milk sold by farmers. 
We ask that the method of computing the parity-equivalent price for 
manufacturing milk be spelled out in the new farm legislation. It is 
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not provided for in the present law, but is determined administratively, 

At the present time dairy price support levels are computed by the 
Department of Agriculture by: (1) Determining the parity price for 
all milk sold at wholesale; (2) arriving at a parity equivalent price 
for manufacturing milk; and (3) applying the support level. 

Until April 1954, the price of manufacturing milk was computed 
as 88.5 percent of the price of all milk sold at wholesale. After April 
1, 1954, the formula was changed by the Department of Agriculture 
under a new administrative formula. Under this administrative for- 
mula the parity equivalent price for manufacturing milk was first 
computed at 84.1 percent of the price of all milk sold at wholesale 
and still later at 83.7 percent. It is currently computed at 83.3 
percent. 

Before April 1, 1954, the parity-equivalent price for manufacturing 
milk was arrived at by using as a base the price relationships which 
existed during the 30 months between July 1946 and December 1948. 
This was a period when price relationships between all milk and 
manufacturing milk were established in a free market. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, at that time, 1949, determined that 
this free-market period established a fair and equitable ratio for the 
computation of future prices under the 1949 Agricultural Act. The 
dairy farmers of this country accepted this calculation as a commit- 
ment from the United States Department of Agriculture. 

We therefore urge Congress to provide, through legislation, that 
the computation of the parity-equivalent price for manufacturing milk 
be based on the free-market ae July 1946 through December 1948, 
a period during which neither Government price ceilings nor Gov- 
ernment inventories distorted normal price relationships between 
prices paid for all milk and for manufacturing milk. 

We hope this will be considered in the conference committee meeting. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


This Congress should be commended for having enacted legislation 
under which the huge accumulation of surpluses can be reduced. Fur- 
ther, the Department of Agriculture has begun to use that legislation 
most advantageously. 

The utilization of surpluses is of extreme importance to every farmer 
in this country. The continuing availability of Government stocks 
of dairy products has pinned market prices to the support level. It 
is of extreme importance to reduce these surpluses and eliminate them 
as quickly as possible. 

The programs currently in operation which have done so much to 
reduce surpluses are the special school-milk program, the national 
school-lunch program, the Armed Forces and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion authorization for milk, and the welfare distribution programs in 
this country and abroad. 

In total, these programs have moved tremendous quantities of milk 
and its products out of Government warehouses into channels of 
distribution where milk is needed. 

We urge the continuation and expansion of all of these programs 
to the extent necessary to completely reduce Government holdings of 
dairy products. 
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THE SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


The special school-milk program is operated under an authorization 
contained in the 1954 amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
under which the Secretary of Agriculture may spend up to $50 million 
per year for 2 years to increase the consumption of milk in nonprofit 
schools of high-school grade and under. 

Unless additional authorization is given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the program will be curtailed in many States. We have urged 
and supported the action taken by Congress to increase this year’s 
authorization. 

We further recommend that the program be extended for 2 years 
and that fund authorization for these 2 years be increased to $75 
million. We urge prompt enactment of this legislation. 


ACCELERATED BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


We have urged and support the action taken by Congress to author- 
ize additional funds for this year’s brucellosis eradication program. 
We have also urged and support the congressional action to continue 
the program 2 years beyond this year and increasing program funds 
for those years to $20 million annually. 


ARMED FORCES AND VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Under an arrangement made by the Armed Forces and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation a program was developed under the 


authority of the 1954 amendment to the Agricultural Act which in- 
creased consumption of milk by the Armed Forces and Veterans’ 
Administration by nearly one-half billion-pounds this past year. 

This program has been eminently successful and those who devel- 
oped it are to be highly commended for using this means to reduce 
surpluses in such way as to benefit our Armed Forces. We have 
urged and will continue to support legislation looking toward con- 
tinuation of this program. 


WELFARE AND RELIEF DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


The welfare and relief distribution programs both here and abroad 
have accounted for the disposal of great quantities of surplus dairy 
products. Authorizations made by Congress which allow the expendi- 
ture of CCC funds for packaging and transportation have added im- 
measurably to the effectiveness of the programs. These authorizations 
should be continued and the Secretary of Agriculture encouraged to 
use outlets such as these for surpluses whenever they occur. 

The authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of surplus 
agricultural commodities in the best manner he sees fit expires on 
March 31, 1956. We believe that authority should be extended. 

It is our hope that dairymen in this country can receive immediate 
assistance to offset their current difficulties. 

(The charts are as follows :) 
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Mr. Norton. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you, too. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Anpresen. There are a few questions I want to ask you. There 
is one particular point that I would like to have you explain in detail 
and words of one syllable. 

You are not recommending any new legislation in connection with 
the present farm legislation program ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, I think the only thing new we are recommending 
is—and I speak of H. R. 12 as it has already been enacted, and §. 3183, 
the Senate bill which is in the process of being voted on now, does con- 
tain section 105, that establishes a method by law in the bill of calcu- 
lating the parity equivalent for manufactured milk. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. That is the one I want you to explain in words of 
one syllable, so we can understand it. 

Mr. Norton. I will be glad to try. I have tried this now for about 
6 years and I have not gotten along too well, but I will try it once 
more. And feeling that you might ask that question I brought along 
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a chart whereby I think maybe we can see it visually better than I can 
explain it in words to you. 

The price of all milk at wholesale as reported now—these prices 
are all reported by the Department of Agriculture and those are the 
figures that we use, both that they use and we use in computing it—the 
price - milk at wholesale as reported by BAE was $4.23 in January 
of 1956. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the blend price? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir, all milk of every kind and every description, 
regardless of what it is used for, 100 percent of the parity price, and 
that is a calculation that backs up the price to the 1910-14 period, and 
the cost of things at that time that the farmer bought amounted to 
$4.61. That is 100 percent of parity. 

This is where we vary from the basic crops. The $4.61 representing 
all milk is not used when we take the 75 percent level or the 90 percent 
level. We have what we call the “parity equivalent,” which represents 
100 percent of parity for milk and in the base years July 1, 1946 to 
December 1948, the price of manufactured milk as it related to the 
price of all milk represented 88.5 percent of that value. That is what 
we are arguing about right there. 

Then we take 88.5 percent of 100 percent of parity for all milk and 
we get $4.08. 

Then on top of that we get into the flexible system, 75 to 90. 

So there are two steps, you see, to get down to this value of manu- 
factured milk. 

Seventy-five percent of parity, using the 88.5 percent parity equiva- 
lent for manufactured milk, amounts to $3.06. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is per hundredweight ? 

Mr. Bass. This 88.5 is just a conversion figure to convert it from the 
period of 1910-14 to the period of 1946 and 1948. 

Mr. Norton. The only prices reported by BAE were for all milk. 
There was no manufactured milk reported until 1942. 

Now, we do not not use the figures starting with 1942, because of 
OPA price ceilings. They set the price. So the only free market 
period where there was no OPA price ceiling, or no stocks in the hands 
of the Department of Agriculture was June 1, 1946—December 31, 
1948. And those are the months that this parity equivalent was cal- 
culated upon. And in those months, too, they had a reported price 
of manufactured milk. That report price amounted to 88.5 percent 
of this all milk price. 

Mr. Anpresen. How did you arrive at that figure? You were in the 
Department at that time ? 

Mr. Norton. That is right. What we did was from July 1, 1946 
to December 31, 1948, prices of manufactured milk, as they were re- 
ported by BAE, were free. Inother words, the farmer, a co-op, anyone 
could get whatever price he could get out of manufactured milk. The 
supply was even, the demand was good. 

But even then—and this includes all milk, it includes this as well 
as what we would call fluid milk—the manufactured price was only 
88.5 percent of the price that was reported for all milk. 

Mr. Anpresen. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Norton. 8814? 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Yes. 
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Mr. Norton, Taking all of the milk and the reported price for 
class 2 and 3, dividing it, you get 88.5 percent. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. So you took all milk that went into manufactured 
products and arrived at the figure of 88.5 percent ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir; that was the reported value at that time in 
those months for manufactured milk as it related to all milk. 

Now then, when you add to this 30-month base here—that is all it is, 
30 months—when you add years to it, prices controlled by commodities 
held by CCC, or by a price that is established under the support level, 
you continually add years that are lower in price than these base years. 

herefore, rye price will always continue down. 

And at this time, the price of manufactured milk to all milk repre- 
sents only 83.3 percent of that milk, the value of all milk. 

When you take 83.3 percent of $4.61 you are going to get a lower 
figure than when you take 88.5. We get it two ways, we get the 5 
percent in the parity calculation plus the percentage of parity as 
applied to the purchase price of dairy products. 

Mr. Horr. Will you yield there ? 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, what you are saying there is that as to the 
effect of the new parity it applies to many commodities ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hore. Does it not ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir; there is no question abut that. 

Mr. Horr. Wheat is a commodity that is affected in the way that 
you have related. 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. There is only one exception, Congressman, 


and that is, that they do not apply a parity equivalent. These years 


do the same business, but in wheat, for instance—— 

Mr. Horr. That is what I mean, you have got the effect of the years 
where surplus has dominated the market. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. And when you get started downhill that way you are 
bound to keep going down. 

Mr. Norton. Absolutely ; no question about it. 

Mr. Hors. And it own each year. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. t you are insisting on then is that we maintain 
as a fixed unit that 88.5 percent ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And where milk is now under the modernized 

arity —— 
™ Mr. Norton. What percentage of parity is it? 

Mr. AnpresEN. It is under mondernized parity. 

Mr. Norton. It is under modernized parity now. What has been 
happening actually, is that the Department has announced a $3.15 
price level and then says to the dairy farmer, “You are getting $3.15 
and that reflects 82.5 percent of parity. 

What we are doing is getting better off percentagewise and no bet- 
ter off moneywise. | 

Mr. Anvresen. Well now, the dollars and cents are probably just 
about the same as they were before they made this change in their 

arity. ; 
x Mr. Norton. They are exactly the same—they have carried the dol- 
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lars — cents at the 75 percent level right straight on through; that 
is rig 

Mr. Anpresen. If the Department had the authority to change the 
parity formula but with a concession that they would maintain the 
same dollar and cents price, they could just as well change it back again 
unless there was legislation on the subject. 

Mr. Norton. You mean to this lower figure? 

Mr. AnpREsEN. Yes. 
be Norton. Yes; absolutely ; that is exactly what we are concerned 
with. 

Mr. Anpresen. I yield to you. 

Mr. Norton. If they continue this same equivalent, I certainly 
would see nothing wrong with the Department saying next year, for 
instance, “Well now, we are not going to leave the same dollars and 
cents, but we are going to calculate this on the basis of the modernized 
parity equivalent and reduce your income to the 75 percent level.” 
As - of this year he would be getting $2.88 a hundred-weight for 
ris milk. 

Mr. Anrvso. If you maintained that 88.5 as the base, are you pre- 
pared to state what effect that would have on the price of milk to the 
consumers ? 

Mr. Norton. It would have none at this particular level right here— 
it would have none. 

Mr, ANDRESEN. It would have some to the producer, however. 

Mr. Norton, Not at this particular level. Now, if it went up to 80 
percent as we are asking it is my belief that it should have no reaction 
to the consumer, either, because there was no corresponding decrease 
in price when we came from 90 percent to 75 percent. 

There is still some room in there that we still have not recaptured 
to the producer. 

Mr, Jonnson. The things that you are asking about are in the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The Senate bill as now amended ? 

Mr. Norton. Section 105; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That meets with your approval ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

I would like to bring up one other point that has been discussed 
many times across the country, that is, that we use a 10-year average. 
I would like to call to the committee’s attention that there still is not 
10 years of operation of this support presram so that the dairy 
farmers could get a 10-year average. If they did they would be in the 
same shape as the basic crops. For every year you have a control 
price lower than part past or your first year in the 10-year base you 
will go down all of the time. 

Have I helped any? ; 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I would like to have you mention to the committee 
why there is opposition to the proposal which you have made, because 
there is. 

Mr. Norron. Of course, my first reaction, and maybe it is not the 
right one, but Congressman, any time that. 1 am working for the han- 
dlers and not for the producers and I can reduce this particular price, 


I am going to be for it. 
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But if I am working for the producers—and I certainly am—TI am 
not going to be for reducing this price or kidding the producers that 
they are getting 8244 percent of parity with no more money and that 
they are better off. 

The Cuarrman. You cannot blame the Department for that, can 
you, Mr. Norton; that is due to the fact that we wrote this modernized 
formula into the law ? 

Mr. Norton. No, you left it vague and it. is an administrative 
decision, Mr. Chairman, that the Department makes. 

My point is that at the time you wrote the law it was not written 
in the law and we did sit down with a group of dairy farmers, pro- 
ducers all over the country, and we established this 30-month a 
period. And I personally and firmly believed at that time, and I do 
now, that this was a commitment made by the Department and it 
does not make any difference who is there—this was a commitment 
made by the Department that this would be the method of calculating 
parity for manufactured dairy products. 

In your 1949 act, it is neither in nor is it out; it was left entirely to 
administrative discretion, and that is where it is left today. And 
that is what we are asking is that it be reinstated positively, that this 
period be used and no other period. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. As I recollect there was nothing in the 1949 act 
that directed the Department to do this. 

Mr. Norron. I think that is right, Congressman. 

Mr. Stmpson. I would like to ask the witness just one brief question. 

Do you think the section that is put in the Senate bill will raise the 
price of milk to the dairyman ? 

Mr. Norton. As the section now stands, yes, sir, it will. 

Mr. Stmpson. Do you think that will raise the price ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir, it will raise it 11 cents per hundredweight. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that enough? 

Mr. Norton. Well, we do not think it is but I think that is the best 
we could have gotten. 

Mr. Matruews. I would like to ask one question, if I may. I was 
interested in your statement that when the parity price was reduced 
from 90 percent to 75 B spies that it did not result in any decreased 
cost tothe consumer. That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Norton. I did not say it did not involve any decrease but it 
did not drop correspondingly with the price-support drop to the con- 
sumer. Therefore, we feel that there is a little leeway even if you went 
to the 80 percent, and probably could get 2 cents more in the support 
level for butter, a cent on cheese and a cent and a quarter on powder. 
We do not believe that there is any real necessity for handlers raising 
their price to consumers. 

Mr. Marrnews. The point I am interested in, I firmly believe that 
parity so often has no relationship at all to the price that the consumer 
pays in the open market. 

r. Norton. I think that is right. 

Mr. Martruews. I think your experience with dairy products would 
point out that the consumer does not actually get much of a saving 
when the producer is cut down in the return that he gets. 

Mr. Norton. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I want to see if I understand the Senate amend- 
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ment. I read two or three statements about it, and I want you to 
correct me if I am wrong. 

I think I read somewhere that the Senate amendment, if adopted, 
would have the effect of supporting milk at a minimum of 88 percent 
of the: amount at which parity is now calculated on milk. That is the 
effect of it, is it not? 

Mr. Norron. No. It would support the price of milk at between 
80 and 90 percent.. The 88.5 you got out of the Senate bill, that is not 
in there now, Congressman. It was at one time, but is not in the bill 
as it is currently before the Senate. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I did not say 8814—I said 88. Would it be the 
equivalent of about 88 percent of parity as it is now calculated ? 

Mr. Norton. No, sir, it would be 82.5 percent. Well, if the Senate 
bill is passed the way it is now, and the support level is already an- 
nounced at $3.17, it would amount to about 84 percent of what is re- 
ferred to as the moderized method of calculating parity but 80 percent 
of the parity as used originally. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Of the amount in which it—— 

Mr. Norton. In which it is now calculated. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In which it is now calculated. 

Mr. Srmpson. Where is that 12 cents? 

Mr. AperNetuy. Well, the difference between the $3.15 and the 
method that he is speaking of now, would mean $3.26. 

Mr. Stmpson. $3.29? 

Mr. Norton. $3.26, yes ; $3.26. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then as I understand it, Mr. Norton 

Mr. Norton. That is—excuse me—that is if the 80 percent were left 
there, and if the base periods which would arrive at this, were left 
alone in the Senate, then it would amount to $3.26 or 11 cents, and not 
88 percent as he spoke of it. 

Mr. Srmpson. Is there not a provision in the Senate bill which the 
Senate is acting upon if it would become public law that would give 
the dairy farmers 12 cents a hundred increase on the milk at the plat- 
form ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Our dairy subcommittee reported a bill that fixed 
the parity price at 80 percent for manufactured milk. 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. The idea back of that proposal at the time, was to 
take the place of the new parity equivalent formula and maintain the 
price level, for manufactured milk. 

Mr. Norton. But it does not do it. 

Mr. AnpresENn. Not entirely. 

Mr. Norton. No, it does not do it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Now, as you have just answered Mr. Simpson, the 
price of manufactured milk will go up 12% cents a hendead pounds, 
if that is adopted. 

Mr. Stmpson. The price of milk at the dairy platform. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. That is what I mean, to the producers. 

Mr. Norton. To the producer—the price to the producer, that is 
right. 

Another proposal has been made. The Department just auto- 
matically raise the price 2 cents on butter and 1 cent on powder, with 
no percentage increase to dairy producers. 
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All this does is give the handlers another 18-cent handling margin. 
Is the farmer going to get that or is’nt he? What we have to do is 
to increase the percentage of parity to the producer. 

Mr. Supson. Is the handler in any price squeeze ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, I have been accused of reading financial state- 
ments too closely but that is the only thing I know how to tell whether 
we are doing all right. I do not think they are, from all I have read. 

Mr. Stmpson. That answers my question. Then they do not need 
that 2 cents and 1 cent? 

Mr. Norton, They certainly do not. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think you have made it quite clear to us, Mr. 
Norton, just what this means. 

I want to ask you another question: This committee reported the 
Abernethy bill to take care of an emergency situation with reference 
to surplus milk disposal in school lunches, etc., and the brucellosis 
program. That bill went to the Senate, and it was amended over 
there. The bill is back to the House and it has gone to conference, We 
have not had a conference on it as yet. 

I would like to have you explain to the committee just what was 
added in the other body, and the urgency of the entire situation. 

Mr. Norton. Well, the part that was added to the House bill and we 
thought the House bill authorizing the use of $10 million additional 
on school milk and $2 million brucellosis because of the urgent need 
of the money would have gone through as it was and we could have 
gotten this year’s program out of the way because in H. R. 12 you al- 
ready have the 2-year extension and the $75 million. 

The part that was added is after the school milk $10 million increased 
authorization, was the $75 million and the 2-year extension that is in 
H. R. 12 and in the brucellosis section, after the $2 million, it was in- 
creased to $20 million and extended 2 years. 

And then I think, too, that there was quite an extension of new and 
additional uses of milk to camps and the like of that. I do not remem- 
ber all of them. 

Mr. Anpresen. Al] existing law relating to Gairy protease and the 
disposal of dairy products were included in the Abernethy bill when 
it was amended in the Senate. 

Mr. Norton. Well, so far as these two programs are concerned, I am 
not aware that all disposal was. : 

Mr. Anvresen. The surplus milk for school lunches, the brucellosis 
program ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. The Armed Services program. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Veterans’ hospital program, and these emergency 
measures that we have put ee here. 

Mr. Norton. I would say all domestic disposal legislation was con- 
tinued in the amendment, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you know of any other, or do you have any other 
recommendation to make for additions to that bill? 

Mr. Norton. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Now I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Mr. Norton, the question propounded to you by 
Mr. Andresen is, of course, of interest tome. The bill that we passed 
out of this committee, through the House, was purely of an emergency 
character ; that is true, is it not ? 
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Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetruy. And it was the only emergency matter that was 
pending at the time ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And we had no difficulty with it, it went over to the 
Senate and the Senate tacked on matters which were not of an emer- 
gency character ; that is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Norton. That is correct. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is all I wanted to say about it. 

Mr. Norton. I might say, Congressman, from our own standpoint 
while we certainly were not successful, we were not in favor of tacking 
on it 

Mr. Asernetuy. Of course, you were not. 

Mr. Norton. On the Senate bill, because we realized that it was 
an emergency and we were back of the bill 100 percent and do appre- 
ciate your interest in giving the bill emergency treatment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We were trying to solve the emergency—which 
was the only objective. 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. One other question: This method of depleting the 
capital assets of the CCC, for the purpose of carrying on any com- 
modity program disturbs me considerably. We hear so much, time 
and time again, that the administration—and I am not digging at 
the administration—has come up and asked for additional borrowing 
power for CCC. And a time we authorize the use and depletion 
of the capital assets of the CCC for the benefit of any commodity, we 
to that extent put the administration in the position of asking for 
additional borrowing power ; do we not? 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetoy. And when the monthly or annual reports are sub- 
mitted to the Congress, of the various losses that have been incurred, 
if any, mg expenditures are charged up as a loss to agriculture; are 
they not 

Mir. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. AsernetHy. And since it is charged up as a loss, do you 
not think that this type of program should go the route of every 
other program, that is, an authority to expend and then get an 
appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Norton. I certainly would not be against that approach to it. 

Mr. AserneTtuy. Do you not think that is the appropriate way? 

Mr. Norton. It probably is. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Otherwise, this money every year will be added 
into and calculated as a loss to agriculture when as a matter of fact 
it is not a loss. 

Mr. Norton. That is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is all. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Is it not a fact, Mr. Norton, that the same charges 
are made against the Commodity Credit funds for the disposal of 
any other commodity ? 

Mr. Norron. Oh, yes, surely. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that this matter of dairy products and surplus 
in Government hands, that is a temporary proposition, we hope? 

Mr. Norton. Well, I would say it certainly is temporary as any 
other commodity that CCC holds. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. It is an emergency proposition. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I see it. 

Mr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresENn. To dispose of that which took place some years 
ago that reduced the consumption of certain dairy products in this 
country. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. AnpresENn. I think that it is entirely a matter of disposing of 
Government-owned surpluses. That is the reason I advocated at the 
time these proposals first came up, that we should put them into opera- 
tion as a part of the surplus food disposal program, and I believe the 
Department, or at least you were down there at that time, subscribed 
to that idea. 

When the emergency is over, and we hope it will be soon for dairy 
products, then there will be no further chargeoff on the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Norton. I think that is the exception to the general appropria- 
tion route. We hope at sometime that no funds of this kind will be 
necessary at all. 

Mr. Srmpson. I have a brief question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Norton, 
on page 7 you stated in your statement : 

We further recommend that the program be extended for 2 years and that 
fund authorization for these 2 years be increased to $75 million. 

That is an increase of $25 million for the special lunch program, 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srmpson. Is there any provision in the Senate bill to take care 
of that increase? 

Mr. Norton. Not in the bill itself. It is in your bill. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If you will yield to me, it is not in what we gen- 
erally refer to as the soil bank bill—it is in the main overall agricul- 
tural bill out on the floor. What they have done is to take this emer- 
gency legislation that we passed out of this committee and the House 
and tacked it on. 

Mr. Stmpson. Then there is a legislative provision before the House 
and Senate at the present time authorizing the $25 million increase on 
the special school lunch program. 

Mr. Norton. H. R. 8320. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Norton, I want to refer to that part of your state- 
ment which concerns the soil bank. 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hore. I am in entire accord with what your recommendations 
are so far as soil bank is concerned, but I think the Senate bill in the 
form it was reported has a provision which does permit the Secretary 
in case of a drought to make an exception. 

Mr. Norton. I am glad you brought that up, Congressman. 

Mr. Horr. I would like to have you comment on that. 

Mr. Norron. We believe that there is one section, I believe, that 
relates to the governor of a State or the Secretary may declare a state 
of emergency and graze or harvest banked acres. 

We do not believe that is a good provision in that bill. 

Mr. Horr. You think that there would be a source of evasion—— 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horr. Of the program? 

Mr. Norron. It is entirely possible that there would be. And our 
belief is that the farmer has the choice, if he wants to harvest his 
banked acres, then he does not get a banked acres payment; and if he 
wants to leave it banked, he gets his payment. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, it may be more or less academic, that is, if 
there is a very bad drought, dads would not be very much on those 
acres to graze or harvest so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. If the field was left alone there cer- 
tainly would be something to graze there that he would not have had 
or that he would not had, had the thing been grazed regularly. 

Mr. Hore. That is all. 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. You have included with your statement some charts 
without taking too much time of the committee. Will you explain 
briefly those charts? 

Mr. Norron. You are talking about these cream shipment charts? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Norton. Well, I got these together because I thought the Con- 
gressman from Minnesota might ask me this question, too. He has on 
many occasions, but I wanted to indicate, and I think the charts do, 
that the conversation we hear of shipments of cream from the Midwest 
to the East, are not something of long standing; that they occurred 
during a particular period when Government controls made it neces- 
sary that those shipments be made to the East, and as soon as that 
emergency was over the shipments of cream decreased down to their 
normal size again. That is what the charts are drawn to represent. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Will you yield? 

It it not a fact that prior to 1937, there was a very substantial 
amount of cream shipped as cream to the eastern markets ? 

Mr. Norton, I have got a few of them. Which market would we 
talk about ¢ 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Well, let us take the Twin City milk. 

Mr. Norton. All I can do is take it from all of Minnesota. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I will take one concern. They shipped around 13, 
14 hundred carloads of cream to the eastern markets every year. Your 
chart does not show that. 

Mr. Norton. My chart does not show Twin City milk at all. It 
shows the shipments from Minnesota to Boston. And I have the 
cream receipts at New York from Minnesota, the entire State of 
Minnesota. There were no shipments of milk in 1936, none in 1937, 
100 cans, 40-quart cans, in 1938, none again until 1944, 13,000 in 1946, 
1,700 in 1947 and that is all from Minnesota to New York. 

Mr. Anpresen. After the milk market orders were enacted in 1937, 
why that shipment of cream dropped off down to nothing from our 
area. 

Mr. Norton. No, no; that is not right either. If that is true, then 
what happened in 1936 ? 

Mr. Anpresen. I will get the figures to show you that this chart is 
wrong if you say there was no cream shipped out of Minnesota. 

Mr. Norton. I did not say there was no cream. I said that the 
cream from 1936 to 1940 and the cream that is shipped now from 1951 
to 1955 represents approximately the same volume and that those years 
where a large quantity of cream was shipped were due to particular 
circumstances in the market and in the milk business itself. 
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Mr. Anpresen. That was after the termination of the war. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. And you went back about, to your 
standard shipments again. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will not go any further with the discussion on 
that now because I will prove it to you later on. Thank you, Mr. 
Norton. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Norton. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 o’clock, the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 o’clock, this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. McMiu1an (presiding). Mr. Gehlbach isthe next witness. The 
Chair recognizes Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Srupson. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee gave me 
the privilege of calling Mr. Gehlbach from Illinois, who probably has 
on as much time on soil conservation and soil bank as any man in 
the United States. 

Mr. McMiurxan. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Gehlbach. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN P. GEHLBACH, CHAIRMAN, SOIL-BANK 
ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, ILL. 


Mr. Grentpacn. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Melvin P. Gehlbach, and I am chairman of the 
Soil-Bank Association of Lincoln, Il. 

On behalf of the Soil-Bank Association I would like to express our 
appreciation for having this opportunity to reappear before your com- 
mittee. My first testimony concerning the soil-bank approach was at 
the public hearing of the Sinai Committee on Agriculture, at Bloom- 
re Iil., on October 17, 1953. At this time we outlined “An 
Agricultural Program Based on Conservation Incentives and Un- 
restricted Acreages of Basic Crops.” 

I think some of the members here today will recall the mimeo- 
graphed yellow pages at the Bloomington hearing, which was the first 
testimony that was given to this committee, as they toured the coun- 


try. 

We also presented the soil-bank plan for American agriculture to 
this committee on April 15, 1954. And I think you will recall the 
printed report of that testimony. 

I am not representing any State or National Farm Bureau 9 ag 


zation, or I might add, any of the general farm organizations, but I 
am here representing the Soil-Bank Association. 

In recent months proposals of many varieties have been echoed 
across the country under the name of “Soil Bank.” With so many 
different proposals under the same name it is only natural that farm- 
ers and the general public are confused. We didn’t copyright the 
name—maybe we should have. We were more interested in etetop- 
ing a workable plan. And, we still believe that the original proposal 
is a more workable plan. 

In our opinion, the real solution to our agricultural problem does 
not hinge on the much debated issue of price support level. In our 
testimony before this committee on April 15, 1954, we stated: 

Lowering farm support prices is not the solution to our agricultural problem. 
Lower prices require greater acreage to maintain net earnings. Farmers must 
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be assured fair earnings in relation to other segments of the economy. This 
is vital. We feel that the soundest solution to the agricultural problem is to 
financially encourage an increased acreage of soil-building crops so that farm- 
ers will voluntarily adjust production in relation to demand. 

The farm problem is more than Government-held farm surpluses. 
It is primarily that of protecting the net earnings of individual farm- 
ers throughout all areas of the country. Not to guarantee them a 
profit—but only to give them an opportunity to share fairly in the 
prosperity enjoyed by other segments of the economy. 

Farm prices go down, you know, when we produce more than cur- 
rent market needs. The sad story is that farm prices go down faster 
than production increases. It is generally accepted that a 10 percent 
increase in the supply of grain is associated with a 20 percent decline 
in price. For livestock, a 10 percent increase in supply is associated 
with a 25 percent decline in price. The soil-bank plan is founded on 
the principle that farmers in all areas must realize that they cannot 
continue to overproduce market needs, depress farm prices lower and 
lower, and expect to end up with a fair net earning. This is especially 
true when farm operating costs remain high. 

Allow me to again quote from my previous statement before this 
committee : 

By properly placing incentive payments on soil-building crops we could en- 
courage farmers to produce what is needed for current consumption, maintain 
farm earnings at full parity, and store fertility in the soil to be a ready reserve 
of productive capacity for food and fiber in any emergency. In this way we 
would protect our agricultural resources for future generations as weil as our 
current farm earnings. The adjustment of our acres between soil-building and 
soil-depletive uses on each and every farm is the ultimate answer to our agricul- 
tural problem. More and more people are seeing the soundness of this approach. 


As given to this committee April 15, 1954. 

Farmers of all agriculture areas need to cooperate in an overall ad- 
justment of production. To give all farmers the benefit of a sound 
agricultural program we must adjust the diverted acreas as well as 
the acres.of our basic crops. Reducing the acreage of a crop in one 
agricultural region and having the acreage for that same crop ex- 
panded in another region is mere nonsense. Reducing the acreage of 
an individual crop in all areas merely to have it replaced by a sub- 
stitute crop—-a second best crop for the region—is also nonsense. 

We must think beyond the production of crops in the development 
of a program. We must also include the livestock producer in order 
to protect his net income, An oversupply of feed or the untimely 
release of Government-held surplus at a low price could spell disaster 
to the livestock farmer since a 10 percent increase in supply brings a 
25 percent decrease in his prices. 


THE SOIL-BANK ASSOCIATION PROPOSAL 


The implementation of a farm program to one production in 
keeping with the soil-bank principles must be direct, simple, and 
extensive, We feel it ett have a positive approach and should 
offer to farmers the opportunity to earn an incentive payment to 
expand his soil-building acres over and above a minimum base. This 
base should relate to the level of soil resources in the area. The 
incentive payment should outweigh the difference between the fer- 
tility value of such additional acres and the farmer’s sacrifice of cur- 
rent ineome which he would forgo by making this adjustment. Our 
proposal was never intended to unload Government-held surpluses 
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onto the farmer or onto the market, but, instead, to effectively adjust 
production below current needs to make use of present-held surpluses 
at their full value. Surpluses are a result of overproduction in rela- 
tion to market needs and their cure, if not forthcoming through mar- 
kets, must come from the production side. 


EXPANDED SOIL BUILDING CAN ADJUST ALL PRODUCTION 


The adjustment of agricultural production would be accomplished 
by our being concerned with the acreage of only one class of crops— 
the soil-building crops. As these crops are expanded, the acreages of 
cash crops in surplus are reduced. An effective soil-bank plan can be 
just this simple. This approach could then successfully handle the 
diverted acres problem. It would prevent the substitution of similar 
crops competing with price supported crops. 

If we are going to face the issue squarely, the Corn Belt will need 
to adjust the production of all feed grains instead of only corn; a por- 
tion of the diverted wheat acreage now planted to feed grains will need 
to be in soil-building; and, in the Cotton Belt a portion of the corn and 
soybean acres will need to be in soil building. Corn farmers need to 
realize that planting soybeans in lieu of corn is not an effective produc- 
tion adjustment program. If we choose not to face this issue squarely, 
the American farmer, guided by the economics of his individual farm 
business, may continue to overproduce only to receive lower and lower 
prices. 

In the United States we have 142 million acres of cropland planted 
to hay and pasture. We also have about 30 million acres temporarily 
idle or land in soil improvement crops not harvested or pastured; in 
addition there are 24 million acres of land summer fallow and not 
producing a crop. We doubt the effectiveness of a program that would 
allow farmers to place into an acreage reserve the 54 million acres 
that are already retired from crop production. Are we going to re- 
duce surplus if we merely pay farmers to place acres they are not now 
using for crops into an acreage or conservation reserve ¢ 

We are hopeful that title II, Soil Bank Act of Senate bill 3183 can 
be amended to prevent normal summer fallow land from becoming the 
acreage reserve while the underplanted wheat acreage might still be 
diverted to the production of feed grains. We also hope that the 
underplanted allotted acreage of corn placed in the acreage reserve 
will not have as its soil conserving crop any of the present acreage now 
in soil improvement crops not harvested or pastured. If this were 
true, the reduced corn acreage may be diverted to soybeans. The 
farmer in noncompliance would increase corn and reduce soybeans. 
We believe that the acreage reserve as proposed will be ineffective in 
adjusting production in the Corn Belt. Only a small portion of farm- 
ers in this area would be eligible under the acreage reserve program 
since 60 percent of corn farmers are not in compliance with acreage 
allotments. A lower support price on corn together with a reduced 
allotment for corn, is not inducive to greater participation for corn- 
belt farmers. 

Our hope is that the hour is not too late to get a changed approach 
in the implementation of the Soil Bank Act, with particular reference 
to subtitle A, Acreage Reserve Program. Instead of the acreage re- 
serve being limited to the underplanting of allotment crops, farmers 
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should be given opportunity to expand the acreage of soil-building 
crops in excess of a minimum base. 


At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert a series of three 
charts into the record. 


Mr. McMuxan. If there are no objections, it will be incorporated. 
(The charts are as follows :) 


Soil Depletive Crops 
85% 





Figure A.—As farm prices decline farmers continue to plant full acreages to corn 
and other grain crops in order to secure cash to pay for labor, taxes, machinery, 
fuel, living and other costs. Farmers need a way to adjust their production 
without sacrificing so much of their net earnings or have prices go so low that 
they would choose acreage controls. 





Ficurk B.—The soil-bank plan proposes to make it profitable for farmers to shift 
low-yielding acres to soil-building uses. By converting depletive crop acres 
to soil-building acres we reduce total production and increase prices, thus pro- 
tecting the net earnings for farmers. Shifting production to fewer acres of 


depletive crops would reduce operating costs and increase yields per acre 
on most farms. 
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Figure C.—After several years of operation and as per acre yields increase to 
provide the necessary food production, the incentive payments can be shifted to 
more and more soil-building acres—each time reducing the costs of operating 
afarm. Higher yields per acre, even on fewer acres, mean more net earnings 
and higher standard of living for a farm family. 


Mr. Gruusacn. I have a few copies here that are clippings from a 
Prairie Farming article, or reprint, that had explained the operation 


of the originally proposed soil-bank plan as our association has pro- 


posed it. 

I think you will understand the approach that we originally in- 
tended for the soil-bank program to take. 

Figure A, which is a pie chart with the soil-building, that is about 
a typical situation in the heart of the grain area of Illinois, showing 
15 percent soil-building, 85 percent of the cropland in depletive crops, 
such as corn, wheat, oats, and soybeans, 


Figure A.—As farm prices decline farmers continue to plant full acreages to 
eorn and other grain crops in order to secure cash to pay for labor, taxes, 
machinery, fuel, living and other costs. Farmers need a way to adjust their 
production without sacrificing so much of their net earnings or have prices go 
so low that they would choose acreage controls. 

Ficure B.—The soil-bank plan proposes to make it profitable for farmers to 
shift low-yielding acres to soil-building uses. By converting depletive crop acres 
to soil-building acres we reduce total production and increase prices, thus pro- 
tecting the net earnings for farmers. Shifting production to fewer acres of 
depletive crops would reduce operating costs and increase yields per acre on 
most farms. 


Now, the next figure shows how we can expand that soil-building 
base in order to bring our incentive payment onto more cropland. 

In other words— 

After several years of operation and as per acre yields increase to provide 
the necessary food production, the incentive payments can be shifted to more 
and more soil-building acres—each time reducing the costs of operating a farm. 
Higher yields per acre, even on fewer acres, Mean more net earning and higher 
standard of living for a farm family. 

The soil-bank plan as proposed by the Soil-Bank Association 
would: 
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1, Establish a minimum base for hay, pasture, and soil-building 
crops for the various agricultural regions. 

2. Offer incentive payments for soil-building acres in excess of 
this minimum 

3. Establish the soil-building base for an individual farm in rela- 
tion to soil class, and it would not be tied to an individual farmer’s 
historical acreage. 

4. Give all individual farms on comparable land classes a com- 
parable proportionate base and give opportunity to earn soil-bank 
incentive payments for an additional acreage of soil-building crops. 

5. Provide incentive payments, that relate to the value of crops 
harvested per acre of cropland, to outweigh net profits and not gross 
profits per acre. 

6. Allow level, highly productive land to receive higher incentive 
payments on fewer acres, while rolling and less productive land would 
receive somewhat lower per acre payments, but on more acres. 

7. Provide commodity loans at levels adjusted to the degree of 
soil-building compliance on individual farms. 

Now, I have set up the application to a farm: 

The degree of success of any farm program will depend, to a large 
extent, upon how it will operate on an individual farm. Let us com- 
pare the proposed acreage reserve and our soil-bank plan on a typical 
farm in the Corn Belt. In order to properly evaluate the applica- 
tion of a program, one must start with the crops grown during the 
year previous to the application of the plan. 

Now, I set up a very simple illustration of a field of small grain, 
seeded to legume, with field 1 in alfalfa, field number 3 in corn, and 
field number 4, corn or soybeans. And that is very typical land use 
in the Corn Belt. 

Now, we would have in this case, 80 acres of corn, 20 acres of soy- 
beans, and 50 acres of small grain or a total of 150 acres, with 50 
acres in hay and pasture, or a total of 200 acres. And that will be 
figure 1. 

(Figure 1 is as follows:) 


(1) 50 acres (2) 50 acres Land Use Summary 
‘Alfalfa Small grain Crop Acres 
(legume seeding) Corn 80 
Soybeans 20 
Small Grain _50 
Total Grain 15 


(3) 50 acres (4) 50 acres 
(30) Corn 


Hay and Pasture 


50 
Total Crop Acres 200 
Corn 


20) Soybeans 





Figure |. Farm Map and 1955 Crops 


Mr. Genitsacn. Now, the acreage reserve program: 

If we apply the proposed acreage reserve program to this 200-acre 
farm, I think we could expect the 1956 farm map to show as large a 
grain acreage as the 1955 production. In the Senate bill 3183 we 

74560—56—pt. 2——11 
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do not see any provision to prevent a farmer from placing some of 
his present hay and pasture acreage into the acreage reserve to equal 
the underplanted corn acreage. After doing this he can plant the 
30 acres formerly in corn, as shown in figure 2, field 3, into soybeans. 
And the result is merely a shifting of crops. 

(Figure 2 is as follows:) 


(1) 50 ceres (2) 50 acres Acreage Reserve Program 
Land Use Summary 
(20) Alfalfa Hay & Pasture 
Corn ro Crop Acres 
Alfalfa Corn 50 
(30) Acreage Reserve Soybeans 50 
Small Grain 50 
(3) 50 acres (4) 50 acres Total Groin T50 
Hay and Pasture 20 
Acreage Reserve 30 


Soybeans Small grain Total Crop Acres 200 


(legume seeding) 


Figure 2. Acreage Reserve and 1956 Crops 


Mr. Genupacu. His continuing to have 150 acres in grain together 
with certificates to secure additional feed grains out of CCC stocks 
for the 30 acres of underplanted corn will result in a greater supply 
available for feed or market. The result of this can only be further 
depressed livestock and grain prices. Acreage reserve payments re- 
ceived by farmers would be offset by lower prices resulting from the 
failure of the program to adjust production and the untimely release 
of Government held surpluses. 

Now, in looking back at figure 2, as I see the acreage reserve operat- 
ing under the proposed Senate bill, you cannot find any control 
whereby a farmer wohld not put part of his present acreage of hay 
and pasture in acreage reserve, refrain from pasturing, and then the 
underplanted corn acreage might be planted to beans. 

If this were true, I cannot see that we will have a production adjust- 
ment program, and if we do not have a production adjustment pro- 
gram, it can only mean Government surpluses, more surpluses out on 
farms, larger marketings, lower prices, and lower net farm earn- 


ings. 
es: I have tried to set up as we would propose the soil-bank plan: 
The soil-bank plan, designed to pay farmers to keep additional 
land in soil-building crops over and above a normal minimum base of 
hay and pasture crops, would adjust the acreage of grain crops down- 
ward as illustrated in figure 3. 
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(Figure 3 is as follows:) 





Our Soil-Bank Plan 
Land Use Summary 


(1) 50 acres 
(20) Corn 


(2) 50 acres 













Alfalfa Hay and Crop Acres 
Alfalfa Pasture Corn 50 
(30) Soil-Bank Soybeans 20 
Small grain 50 
|(3) 50 acres (4) 50 acres Total Grain aye 
(30) Corn - Hay and Pasture 50 
Small grain Sofl-Benk Acres 30 


(legume seeding) 





Total Crop Acres 2 





(20) Soybeans 


Figure 3. Soil-Bank and 1956 Crops 


Mr. Genxsacn. In other words, if the 50 acres of alfalfa were base, 
a man would not get paid for soil-bank acres until he expanded his 
alfalfa acreage in and above his base. And then the 30 acres would 
have to follow the field that was in alfalfa which will only leave 20 
acres for corn. And he will have to reduce his grain acreage. 

The crops planted, as in the acreage reserve program, must follow 
a rather definite rotation sequence. Field 1 would normally be planted 
to corn. Field 2, which was in small grain in 1955, naturally will be 
the alfalfa hay and pasture in 1956. Field 3 might well be corn or 
soybeans. Field 4 would go into small grain with a seeding of alfalfa 
to be used the following year. 

Assuming a minimum hay and pasture base of 25 percent of the 
cropland, this particular farmer could comply with the Soil-Bank 
by allowing possibly 30 acres of alfalfa to remain in field 1 and re- 
duce his acreages of grain from 150 acres to 120 acres, He would 
not upset his Fevedad operations by having restrictions placed on 
his normal use of hay and pasture. 

Prior to the application of the soil-bank plan, the grain of this farm 
would be produced on 150 acres of cropland. After 30 acres are shifted 
from grain to soil-building uses, grain production will be limited 
to 120 acres. Assuming a yield of 50 bushels of grain per acre we 
would have a total production of 7,500 bushels prior to the soil-bank 
program. 

The summary of production both before and after the soil-bank 
plan would be as follows: 

The normal production would be on 150 acres, assuming a 50-bushel 
— for all grains, the production would represent 7,500 bushels. 
Now, probable reduction, if he would place 30 acres into the soil-bank, 
there is no need of arguing but that the farmer will take out his lowest 
yielding acreage and place it into either the soil-bank plan or acreage 
reserve. And I think that we need to recognize that. 

So, let us assume that the yield would be 80 percent lower on the 
reduced acreage. We would then be taking 1,200 bushels out of his 
production. e adjusted production would be 120 acres, and the 
remaining 6,300 bushels. You will find that we will have 20 percent 
fewer acres. We will have a 16 percent adjustment in production. 
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(Illustration of summary of production before and after the goil- 
bank plan is as follows :) 


Yield 


Production : Gross 
=" (bushels) Price return 


Normal production 
Probable reduction 
Adjusted production 
Percent change 


1 20 percent fewer acres. 
2 16 percent adjustment in production. 


_Mr. Grenipacu. Now, how does the soil-bank plan affect the in- 
dividual farmer’s earning ? 

1. By removing 30 acres from production, the farmer can save the 
cost of plowing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, fertilizer, and seed 
for the soil-bank acres. 

2. He increases his average yield by taking out his lowest yielding 
acres. And after working with the farm records here in the Corn 
Belt for the past 16 years, I know it is true that if you increase a man’s 
crop yield per acre, the unit cost of producing a bushel is reduced. 

is 16 percent reduction in production is associated with a 32 
percent increase in price. And, naturally, that would be true if we 
could get a program where all agricultural regions would cooperate, 
not all of the farmers necessarily, but as far as acreage compliance is 
concerned, we would need to get an effective production adjustment 
program. 

ow, let us take a look at the earnings. Going back to the normal 
ert of 150 acres and 7,500 bushels, if we assume a dollar a 

ushel as the price, the gross would be $7,500. If, for the 16 percent 
reduction in supply, we would begin thinking of a 32 percent increase 
in price, the $1.82 on 6,300 bushels will be a gross that is as large or 
larger than the original total production, 

o, the increase in gross return under the soil-bank plan, if it worked 
perfectly, would be $816, And I will say at this time there will be no 
program that will work absolutely perfect. But we had better be striv- 
ing in the direction that will tend to reduce production and increase 
farm prices. 

Now, the soil-bank payment, 30 acres at $30 per acre would be $900 
vr added gross return for compliance with soil-bank, $1,716. And in 
the effecting of net earnings, if you can save some of these production 
costs by reducing his crop acreage I think the net can be substantial, 
the increase in net can be substantial. 


THE LIVESTOCK FARMER IS PROTECTED 


Incentive payments should be designed so as to discourage overpro- 
duction of roughage consuming livestock. For example, a farmer ex- 
panding his acreage of soil-building crops and using these crops for 
feed would be given only a first payment. If this acreage were used 
solely as fertility, he would be given a fertility reserve payment in ad- 
dition to the first payment. A most successful way to direct America 
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is the use of the American dollar. You can legislate laws forbidding 
the use of forage acres for hay and pasture, but who will drive the 
cows out of the forbidden area at midnight? It would seem much 
easier to pay for the shift in land use after the shift is made and 
finally make a fertility reserve payment only if the forage were not 
fed. 

The dairy cows eating this extra forage will have to show promise 
of a substantial profit or a farmer may send them to market and take 
his dollar incentive payment today rather than milk cows and hope 
for a profit tomorrow. Feeder cattle profits, as well as net returns from 
beef cow herds, will have to be attractive before farmers will forego 
their final fertility reserve payment. The soil-bank plan is designed 
for livestock farms as well as grain farms, 


FEED RESERVE FOR EMERGENCY 


The inereased acres of soil-building crops are more than a fertility 
reserve—they are a forage reserve on each and every farm. In case 
of drought or other emergency, this reserve can be brought into use if 
need outweighs incentive payment. The decision to release much 
needed feed to maintain cattle herds when drought, flood, or insect 
hazards strike, should be left with the farmer. The forage reserve is 
designed to meet the needs of the individual farm and have a degree 
of flexibility to protect farm income as well as a food supply for the 
Nation. 


SURPLUS RELEASE CREATES PRICE PROBLEM 


Now we would like to take up the handling of present surpluses. 
It is very important that these surpluses not be brought back onto 
farms or into the market until we have an effective production-adjust- 
ment program. If farmers are paid certificates that would iene 
(Government surpluses, while at the same time they merely shift crop 
acreages instead of reducing overall production, we might find farm 
market prices going to even lower levels. The quickest way to defeat 
the real operation of a soil bank is to have these Government surpluses 
at reduced prices become the soil-bank payment for land shifted but 
not reducing production. 

Now, to handle surplus, we believe we should— 

1. Convert a portion of present farm surplus into a well-defined 
stockpile with provision for periodic replacement. This should be 
spelled out for national defense or emergency and not considered a 
surplus. 

2. Adjust production below current needs to absorb the balance of 
the curphen into the market for use as soon as possible, not at reduced 
price but at full price. We are in accord with the President’s proposal 
to— 
recommend legislation to permit, under proper safeguards, sales at not less than 
support levels, plus carrying charges. 

3. Instead of taking a substantial loss on the billions of dollars of 
agricultural commodities held by the Government, use a part of this 
money for an effective soil-bank program to adjust production below 
current needs. Nearly everyone agrees that it is chapear to pay a 
farmer an incentive to expand soil-building acres than to overproduce 
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cash crops and have to wonder what to do with them. In addition, 
the farmer receives extra earning in that he saves the cost of producing 
the surplus. 


COMPLIANCE 


It may be difficult to obtain full voluntary compliance in the soil 
bank or any other plan in the near future. Farmers’ participation 
would be determined largely by their attitude toward past programs 
as well as present programs. As some farmers might find it advan- 
tageous not to cooperate, many farmers may wish to shift beyond their 
allotted soil-building acreage and receive the unused soil-bank funds 
available from those who think it would be better to forego payment 
and not adjust production. In this way we may have only two-thirds 
of the farmers participating but acre-wise could attain effective com- 
pliance. Why not let those farmers who need it most, adjust pro- 
duction and build fertility ? 

In addition to the incentive payment inducing farmers to adjust 
production, we propose offering commodity loans at levels in relation 
to the compliance with soil-bank acres. Farmers in full compliance 
should be eligible for full loan value. Farmers planting all cash 
crops and no soil-building crops would be eligible for only 50-percent 
loan value. The farmer determines his own loan level by his degree 
of participation in production adjustment. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The proposed soil-bank plan must be made effective beyond any 
normal program to protect price levels during the period of moving 
surplus stocks back into the market for consumption. An accelerated 
program to accomplish this would involve a vigorous approach for 
2 or 3 years and then would be tempered, not ended, to keep agricul- 
ture in balance with the rest of the economy. 

The money spent for incentive payments to adjust production 
should not be considered a direct cost to the Government, for these 
payments would yield returns; first, by raising the price level of 
Government-held stocks in addition to farm prices; and, second, re- 
duce losses now inevitable on the vast holding of commodities deterio- 
rating in value due to loss of quality, as well as save on the million- 
dollar-a-day storage cost. 

We would recommend that our soil-bank plan be implemented at an 
early date to halt the farm price decline, reduce the cost of storing 
unwanted surpluses, and move commodities now held, into the market 
at a much earlier date than would be accomplished in a program in- 
volving only 45 million ineffective acres, acres that are already out 
of crop production. 

Our soil-bank plan would be applied as follows: 

Now, total acreage of cropland in the United States in crops, hay 
and pasture, summer fallow land and the various crop uses, approx!- 
mate 478 million acres. We would establish a soil-building base which 
would be a large part of the present acreage in hay, pasture, and so 
forth, at about 150 million acres. The soil-bank acres for which 
farmers can receive incentive payments would also be 150 million 
acres. 
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It can never be expected that all acreage eligible for payment will 
be shifted into soil building, but we can expect nearly 100 million 
acres of land now producing cash crops at a low yield per acre and 
returning little or no net profit per acre to come into the soil-bank 
program. When surpluses are reduced and production is brought 
into line with market needs, the higher price will automatically shift 
land back into cash crops, thus relieving the Government of providing 
as much incentive payment. This plan is designed to balance agricul- 
ture with the level of the entire economy, protecting the consumer’s 
food supply at reasonable prices; while, on the other hand, protecting 
the farmer against the plague of overproduction, unwanted surpluses, 
and drastically low farm earnings. 

We would like to see soil-bank payments made in two parts, a first 
payment to shift land use from grain to forage on the expected 100 
million acres at an average payment of $8 per acre. This payment 
would be related to the level of production of the various agricultural 
regions ranging from $3 to $15 per acre. There should be no restric- 
tions on the use of forage for this first payment. A second payment 
would be offered those farmers who forego feeding the forage on these 
“soil-bank acres.” This payment too would average around $8 per 
acre with a range similar to the first payment. A good guess is that 
we would have at least 75 million acres of the 100 million acres affected 
by the second incentive payment to place into a fertility reserve the 
forage grown and not harvested or fed. These payments should be 
enlarged for the first year or two in order to assure greater compliance. 
This is necessary to bring production into balance with market needs, 
use our sdieemmiatedl surplus and protect the net earnings of farmers 
during the period of adjustment. 

Soil-bank plan can earn its own way— 

By adjusting production beyond current needs, enabling the govern- 
ment to move the surplus into the market earlier, and thereby sav- 
ing the cost of commodity deterioration and storage, we should re- 
. gain $600 million, This is based on a $6 billion storage holding, figur- 
ing a 10 percent annual reduction in value. 

I think Secretary Benson testified that in wheat, in 8 years, you use 
up its entire value. I am sure that corn also deteriorates quite rapidly 
when held in strogage. And even though we may have $8.8 billion 
in storage I am using a conservative figure of $6 billion and I think 
the 10 percent is a conservative figure on the rate of loss of value 
ue to deterioration in storage cost. 

By adjusting production to market needs, we might well halt the 
farm price decline and even regain a part of the 25 percent decrease 
already experienced. A 10 percent reduction in production is as- 
sociated witha 20 percent increase in grain prices and a 25 percent in- 
crease in livestock prices. It is quite possible to gain this much in 
| year if present surpluses are properly handled. 

A quite conservative estimate of price response to an effective pro- 
gram of production adjustment would be at least 10 percent. If this 
is applied to only $6 billion of present, Government stockpile, the 
program could earn about $600 million without using the surplus it- 
self. 

These two factors alone, the gaining of price and the prevention of 
part of the loss of commodity deterioration and storage costs, would 
provide $1.2 billion toward incentive payments proposed. 
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For the portion of farmers having earnings at levels subject to Fed- 
eral income tax, the increase in earnings resulting from the program 
will pay all or at least a substantia] part of the cost of administering 
the program. 

Now, how much money will this program cost? 

If made effective it need not cost toomuch. Here are our esti- 
mates: On payments, the first payment, 100 million acres to forage 
at $8 per acre would be $800 million. 

The second payment on 75 million acres, reducing the over produc- 
tion of livestock through forage not fed, at $8, would be $600 million. 
And I might add that $8 is an average for the country; it will range 
from a high to a low. So, this cannot be used in any particular ex- 
ample for any particular region. 

Now, the total incentive payments which are spending, not cost, 
would amount to $1.4 billion. 

Now, soil-bank earnings: Price recovery of CCC inventory and re- 
duction of losses, deterioration in storage, would be $1.2 billion. The 
net cost would be $200 million. 

We hope that legislation can provide farmers with the means to 
adjust production. When this is accomplished, we will have solved 
the farm surplus problem. The adjustment of production in all ag- 
ricultural areas is the solution to the real farm problem. An aggres- 
sive soil-bank program to adjust production to market needs and 
bring farm prices to full parity in the market will answer the much 
debated question of farm price support levels. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poage (presiding). You made a very interesting discussion. 
Are there questions ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I want to ask you, did you have a chance to read the 
Secretary’s statement that he made to us last week ? 

Mr. Genipacn. No; I have not. I have not secured a copy. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand his explanation of the soil-bank plan, 
they have two divisions, one for the basics and one for the other farm 
products. 

Mr. Genusacn. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. As I take it from your statement here you just have 
one plan in mind, and the payment to be based upon the value of the 
land put into the soil bank. 

Mr. Geuusacu. As I visualize their two divisions, one concerns 
with taking land more or less out of the category of cropland and put- 
ting it into retirement for conservation use which is the conservation 
reserve, as I understand it. 

Mr. Jounson. What was that last statement? 

Mr. Gentsacu. That is the conservation reserve program. 

The acreage reserve, I think, is probably what they hope will be more 
effective in adjusting crop production, to adjust production in relation 
to market owed 

The soil-bank plan would incorporate the shifting of land use to a 
less intensive use, rotation-wise within the crop acreage. I would not 
want to quarrel with the fact that there is possible some land that is 
now called cropland that should never have been cropland and I do 
not mean to be critical to that phase of the program or to ignore it. I 
can go along with that. 
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But in the acreage reserve program, I cannot picture it successful 
in accomplishing the basic principles that we set out to accomplish 
when we first proposed the soil bank plan for American agriculture. 

And the thing that I see that is creating the difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this production adjustment is that it has been tied to the under- 
planting of allotments, whereas in my opinion it should be the ex- 
pansion of our soil building acres getting into the area of production 
that is not under allotment but is in the diverted acres segment of 
crop production. 

There will be some crops in the tobacco region, possibly, the cotton 
region, that would retain allotments if they are operating successfully 
and possibly price support as operating, if it is webetantal: 

The point I am trying to make is that our trouble is coming not from 
what is within an allotment. The trouble is coming from the acreage 
that is in production that is outside of the crop allotment of our basic 
crops—the diverted acres, I think is what most folks call them. 

And another area of grave trouble that concerns me, as I am associ- 
ated very closely to the Corn Belt, that our real trouble is coming 
through the noncompliance of acreage allotments in corn. And I can- 
not see that it is sound to ask 40 percent of the farmers who have re- 
duced their corn acreage and their corn plantings and are within corn 
allotments, to reduce still further and not touching the 60 percent that 
are overplanting and ignoring allotments. 

It is true, the 60 percent could comply and then reduce still further, 
but when you get this allotment lower and lower and price supports 
lower and lower it is not inducive to greater participation. It is in- 
ducive to ignore the farm program in the Corn Belt. 

If the wheat allotments are retained and the wheat farmers are given 
price support and if the 24 million acres of summer fallow land in 
the other regions can make up the acreage reserve to where feed grains 
become the reduced wheat acres and then when you begin issuing cer- 
tificates to have a free exchange of all feed grains including feed wheat, 
I think that that will just spell disaster to lowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and all surrounding States that make up the heart of the Corn Belt. 

And until T can see an effective program through the soil bank pro- 
gram to truly adjust production not by 25 million acres or not by 45 
million acres but let us get in and eciest production, let us get rid of 
these surpluses that are costing us, let farm prices come up to full 
parity, so that we are at a level in agriculture with the other segments 
of the economy and higher prices will draw the surplus out of Gov- 
ernment storage. 

Mr. Jounson. Your payment, where the farmer does not graze is 
only just about half of what they are getting for taking the land out 
of grain, I believe. Would you be in favor of increasing the first 
payment and reducing the second payment? 

Mr. Gentpacu. I do not mean not to answer your question right 
away. You know the provision to prohibit the grazing or harvesting 
of the reserve acreage. When I see summer fallow land making up 
24 million acres—— 

Mr. Jounson. We in the dairy area, I think we feel that he can 
produce on alfalfa pretty near as good as if you are getting oats and 
barley. 
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Mr. Gentsacn. When you plant corn and harvest it for silage acre- 
wise, you get a little different picture. That is why I say we need 
to adjust production in all of the crops—all of the depletive crops 
instead of singling out 3 or 4 or 6 crops, only to have substitute crops 
next best come into their place which to me is not sound economics, 

Mr. Jonnson. It would just seem to me from reading over your 
statement that more farmers would take the first payment and go 
ahead and graze the land that would affect the production of beef 
cattle and dairy cattle. It would increase that. 

Mr. Genacu. I think I could illustrate that point very quickly 
on this blackboard. 

To me as I picture the whole soil bank philosophy and soil bank 
approach, as we have tried to get it told, is to have an incentive 
payment upgrading, not only the profits of the grain farmer, the 
cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, all of the different kinds of farmers, 
depending on crop production, but also to upgrade the net. profits on 
all of the classes of livestock. 

In other words, let that same incentive or the other half of it up- 
grade the economic level that in a free choice economy farmers will 
choose to build fertility, first, rather than to continue to overplant 
the basic crops, second, rather than to continue feeding the forage 
that should be fertility in times of overproduction. 

Now, I think I can show this to the committee very quickly. In 
other words, most folks are concerned with the net profits on grain 
and it seems as though maybe we have been overly concerned with 
the corn, the cotton, the wheat, and some of the basics and have for- 
gotten that farmers also have other crops that contribute substantially 
to their net earnings. 

On the other end of the scale here, we have our soil building crops 
that are used for fertility only. 

In between we have these roughage or forage crops having an addi- 
tional use for feed. And I would say that hogs, probably, give the 
highest return per acre, for pasture. They do not use much, But 
they really give a good profit. 

Down at the other end of the scale are your cow herds, your native 
flocks of sheep, the classes of livestock using much roughage in relation 
to their total feed. 

In between we have the feeder cattle and the feeder sheep and the 
dairy herds. 

The soil-bank plan is designed to have an incentive payment that if 
a man chooses to not feed the forage that he has put into the soil bank, 
he will get the full payment and it will outweigh any uses for feed. 

Immediately, when you up the incentive in a free choice system, I 
will always believe that our farmers will think twice before they will 
expand forage-consuming livestock classes, when they become over- 
expanded with lower profits. 

The thing that we always have to recognize, and I introduced into 
my other statement before this committee a chart showing the average 
corn yield on individual farms, and there is a teremendous variation 
between high and low yields. 

I am not interested in seeing the high yielding acres taken away 
from the farm. That makes him a profit. I am interesting in having 
the low yielding acres shifted into fertility building because that is the 
acreage that does not give him a net profit. And that is the land, 
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gentlemen, that needs soil building, needs erosion control, a cover crop, 
etc. So that is the purpose for this first payment. 

And we have some counties with an average yield of 50 bushels. We 
know there are farms in that county that yield 80 bushels. If it 
averages 50 we know there is some land in that county that is yielding 
only 35 bushels. This is the land that needs to go into the soil bank. 
And on an individual farm those extremes are much greater than that. 
There is no man on earth that will pick that land any better than the 
farmer himself. 

The Cuarrman. What soil-bank plan are you speaking of, if I may 
ask ¢ 

Mr. Gentpacn. I am speaking of the plan as proposed by the Soil 
Bank Association. 

The Cuarrman. Have you cleared that with the Department? Do 
you know the Department of Agriculture’s views on your plan, the 
plan about which you are talking ? 

The reason I ask that is we had other soil-bank-plan bills in this 
committee last spring and we sent them to the Department and re- 
ceived an unfavorable report in July 1955. We have been told in 
recent days that the pete proposed in those 2 bills were not acceptable 
to the Department, that the Department is now proposing 1 of its own. 

I want to apologize for interrupting here and for not being here 
before but I had to attend another meeting. 

Mr. Genteacu. I understand. 

When Secretary Benson was testifying at the hearing of the Senate 
committee, at that time he said he would like to have me call the De- 
partment and sit down with him. I have not had the opportunity to 
sit down with Secretary Benson to this date. 

The CHarrman. Why ? 

Mr. Gentsacn. I do not know why. 

The CHatrMan. Have you tried to confer with him ? 

Mr. Genwpacn. I have tried. 

The Cuatrrman. And you were not able to get an appointment with 
him ¢ 

Mr. Gentpacn. I have tried. I was here for two or three days 
following the Senate hearing. 

The Cuatrman. I have not had time to run through your statement 
fully. What is this Soil Bank Association ? 

Mr. Gentsacn. The Soil Bank Association, really, stemmed from a 
group of farmers that were interested in trying to get at the real heart 
of the farm problem. 

I think I can tell you what the Soil Bank Association is, if I just 
read to you the purpose for which the corporation was organized. 
We incorporated on the 7th day of January 1954. The purpose: 

To promote and to cause to be established through education and legislation 
in the interests of national welfare and security an agricultural program based 
on legume incentives, soil conservation and unrestricted acreages of basic crops 
under any plan or plans but particularly under what is known as the soil 
bank plan. 

Since that day, Mr. Chairman, proposals of all sorts came by the 
dozens, they tell me, and I know that many are confused. But we are 
proposing the setting up to protect what we already have in soil build- 
ing, and then the expansion of additional acreage into soil building 
when we need to adjust production. 
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The Cuarrman. You use this expression : 


A program based on conservation incentives and unrestricted acreages of basic 
crops. 

Mr. Genupacu. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Does that mean that you are opposed to the acreage 
allotments and marketing quota laws we now have on the books? 

Mr. Geuisacn. Where they operate successfully, no. But where 
they are unsuccessful—what we are getting at is to indie the acreage 
of all crops that we often refer to as the “diverted acres.” 

The soil bank plan can be implemented with a transition retaining 
porenge allotments on basic crops until such time that production is in 

alance. 

In other words, let us take corn, for instance: Let us say that if 
we would represent that in a pie chart that this portion of the crop- 
land would be the corn base ey the man would be in compliance. 

And let us say that this is the present hay and pasture and soil build- 
ing acreage. 

The soil bank plan would offer incentive payments as additional 
acreage to get away from this shifting of crops, and additional acreage 
pon which to pay a farmer an incentive that would outweight not 
necessarily the profits of corn, but the profits of other crops that have 
come into the diverted land in substitution for corn. 

The Cuarrman. That is easy to make that statement, but have you 
made any mathematical calculesions that would indicate the cost of 


the progret that you are proposing ? 
\ 


r.GeuipacH. Yes, I have. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the cost of that ? 

Mr. Grentsacu. Well, if we would consider the present stockpile of 
farm commodities, that is in Government hands which I think is $8.8 
billion, and if we use only a conservative $6 billion; and if we would 
truly adjust effectively a 10 percent reduction—and for the first year 
we would have to go beyond that in order to handle surpluses already 
accumulated—then we could have an effective 10 percent adjustment 
in supply that is associated in grains with a 20 percent increase in 
price. 

The Cuatrman, Increase in what? 

Mr. Geuteacn. In price. Those are figures that I think the folks 
in the Department of Agriculture—well, that is where I got them. 

Even if we would cut this in half and say we would only have a 
10-percent increase in price, we would have $600 million extra in- 
ventory value in our present stockpile of surplus. 

Secondly, I think that we need to move this surplus into the market 
as early as we can to save deterioration costs and storage costs. 

The CuHarrmMan. How are you going to do that? 

Mr. Grntsacu. I would do that by doubling the soil-bank program 
for the first year or two so that you truly shifted production to make 
room for the surplus at full price. 

The Cuatrman. That sounds all right but then comes the question, 
Where are you going to get the money? These soil banks which have 
been presented here by the Department. were calculated to lead the 
public to believe that it will not necessitate any further expenditure 
of Federal funds. As we sell the commodities we will pay the farmer 
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the incentive payments proposed. You and I know that it will not 
work that way. 

Mr. Genusacn, I can’t see it working that way. I want to protect 
the value of the commodities we are holding in Government hands, 
protecting its price level, and finally, let it come out at full value so 
we do not acquire that loss. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And it could be done. 

Mr. Genipacu. In other words, to me the farm program will have 
to be handled like any other business. If I had a business, I would 
spend money to protect my business. And I think we are going to 
have to handle the surplus in the same way. 

Wheat, for instance, I think they say in 8 years it uses up its value 
in deterioration and in storage costs. And t ane corn deteriorates 
as it is in storage out in the Corn Belt, 

If we can move surpluses into the market just 1 year earlier on 
an average, I think that a 10-percent estimate would be very con- 
servative on preventing losses in that deterioration. And there would 
be another 600 million. 

There I have 1,2 billion that I would rather see spent for conserva- 
tion than see the Government spend it in losses of commodities de- 
teriorating, or declining in prices. 

Mr. Srmpson, A parliamentary inquiry; that is the second bell. 
Are you going to continue or suspend so we can go and answer a 
quorum call? 

The Carman. We will go now to answer the cal] in the House 
and be back in about 20 minutes. 

( Recess. ) 

Mr. PoaGe (presiding). The committee will come to order. We 
are going to try to move along. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Stwpson. Mr. Gehlbach, on page 7 of your statement, you 
stated : 

Recommend legislation to permit, under proper safeguards, sales at not less 
than support levels, plus carrying charges. 

You mean by that corn in part ; do you not? 

Mr. Genupacn. Well, I think we are going to have to watch all 
feed crops and particularly wheat. 

Mr. Sineoir, I introduced a bill a year ago last summer in this 
committee which was accepted, to sell feed grains at support price 
plus 10 percent. That bill was accepted and was in effect until] last 
March, a year ago now. 

I reintroduced the bill to sell it at support price less 10 percent, 
and only effective until December 15, and was turned down, maybe 
justly so, by the committee. ' 

All I was trying to do was to get feed grains for the drought area. 
That would have gotten rid of some of the surpluses. 

Your suggestion here is to sell at not less than support levels plus 
carrying charges. : 

Taking corn, for instance, the support level on corn in Illinois was 
roughly about $1.58. Is that right? oc. 

Now, if you sell it at plus carrying charges, that will make it a mini- 
mum—by the time you get it out of the bins, by the time you truck it, 
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by the time you pay the elevator, it will make it a minimum of $1.75, 
maybe more. 

nd a hog raiser and a cattle raiser cannot pay $1.75 for even old 
corn that a hog won’t eat. 

Mr. Gentsacu. I think that points out very definitely the problem 
in agriculture. We need to adjust production ahead of over-producing 
and getting all of these commodities into storage where their quality 
deteriorates and I am trying to promote production adjustments, 

Mr. Srmpson. You are proposing here to sell feed grains at support 
levels plus carrying charges and I contend that a hog and a cattleman 
cannot buy Government feed grains at the support price plus carrying 
charges at the present price of hogs and cattle. 

Mr. Genxpacn. Here is the thing I am hoping to guard against. I 
think we will agree that overproduction is a problem. What shows up, 
is surplus, finally. 

Mr. Simpson. In order to get my question answered, do you agree 
that a hog raiser or a cattle feeder cannot buy feed grains at the sup- 
port price plus carrying charges? 

Mr. Gentpacu. No, not when cattle feeding and hog production is 
also overproduced with depressed prices. 

Mr. Simpson. They probably would buy feed grains at support 
price less 10 percent, which would make it about $1.40 or $1.45 for 
corn. 

Mr. Geutpacu. When I last appeared before this committee, I think 
Congressman Cooley will recall, that hogs were $26 a hundred. When 
hogs are $26 a hundred, why a hog man can buy corn for $1.75 a 
bushel, and feed it to his livestock and we can use the surplus. 

Mr. Srmpson. Do you not think your recommendation there is a lit- 
tle bit wrong at the present prices of livestock ? 

Mr. Geutpacn. Well, we do not want to gear the feed supply to the 
price of livestock. The price of livestock should gear to the feed 
supply. 

ee eis Who is going to buy the surplus? 

Mr. Geutpacn. I do not know. 

Mr. Price. Except the livestock feeders ? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. Fao not know. 

Mr. Price. Do you know what they are doing with corn in Illinois! 
They are taking the corn and mixing it with good corn and there is an 
allowable 7 percent differential in there and after so long a time they 
can absorb the whole unsalable corn in the 7 percent. 

Mr. Genusacu. Here is what I fear in our whole agricultural 
economy : If we lower the price at which these surpluses that are now 
held by Government can get back out onto farms, to become surplus 
feed in addition to the overproduction we already have, that means one 
thing to me, an overexpanded livestock production, and drastically low 
livestock prices because they go down faster than supply increases. 

Mr. Price. One other question. Were you not allowed to appear 
before the Senate committee relative to your soil-bank plan? 

Mr. Geuupacn. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Price. Did they incorporate any of your proposals in the 
present Senate bill ? 

Mr. Gentpacn. I think that they realized, after our testimony, some 
of the problems that they were involved in, in the acreage reserve pro- 
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gram and its operation and—now I am just guessing as to what I 
heard from the press, and so forth—I was not in their executive ses- 
sions or had any direct contact—but as I pictured it, they had no 
possible solution as to the soil bank acreage reserve for corn. It was 
tied to the underplanting of allotments and to correct this for corn 
they only recognized the corn problem. 

Mr. Price. I do not know of anyone that put in more time than you 
as head of this soil-bank conservation group. It seems to me that the 
Senate could well have afforded to have taken some of your proposals. 

Do you know whether they did—or do you know ? 

Mr. Geuxpacn. I do not know—I think at a time they did. I read 
that they were raising the price at which the surplus could come out 
of storage, to depress the livestock market and the grain market. 

In other words, in my testimony before the Senate it was quite 
similar to the testimony I am giving this committee. I tried to spell 
out how ineffective the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank would 
be in really adjusting production. 

And I also stated in my Senate statement that I did not feel we dare 
let the surplus come out at a reduced price on top of an already over- 
produced current production. 

Mr. Price. I am glad you are here testifying for the very simple 
reason that under a parliamentary procedure the chances are that all 
this committee will get to do on this farm legislation is to vote for or 
against a conference report that comes from the Senate and agreed 
upon by the House. 

The other situation is, why I am glad you are testifying, that at 
least there are three of the members of the conference member group 
that are here to listen to your proposal that could help in adding some 
of your proposals in the conference. 

Mr. Gentpacn. That is why I appreciate being here. 

May I make one point in regard to this surplus situation? To me, 
too many folks are thinking that the farm problem is the Government- 
held surplus. No,no. That is just a part of it. 

The real farm problem is overproduction, past and current. 

Mr. Suueson. Why is it overproduction, when Secretary Benson 
testified that we had a billion bushels of corn and that is only a 5 
months supply? Why should that be overproduction of anything? 

Mr. Genusacn. Because practically the large portion of corn is fed 
on farms and the proportion that goes into the commercial market is 
a smaller percentage of total production. 

Mr. Srmpson. That is right. 

Mr. Grnipacu. And it is that little bit-of overproduction that can 
really greatly depress the market. That is true, I am sure in tobacco, 
cotton, corn, wheat, hogs, milk, and any agricultural commodity that 
you might name. 

Mr. Srmpson. It is pretty hard for me to get into my head that a 
5 months supply of any farm commodity is an overproduction because 
it isn’t enough even to reach the next year’s supply. 

The Cuarrman. Actually, a 5 months supply over and above the 
normal supply. He says if it is only 10 percent over it is enough to 
depress the price. 

Mr. Srwpson. Let us dump it then. 
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Mr. Geuusacu. The mere movement of Government-held surpluses 
out into the country for the farmer to get them at a reduced price 
does not remove the surplus problem. It aggravates it. And when 
the Government bins are emptied that depresses the market more so 
than when the commodity merely stays in the bin. 

I think we are going to have to really be very careful. 

I was very much surprised when the proposal came to use the 
surplus to pay the soil bank payments, first of all, I am sure that when 
a farmer looks at a piece of land under the acreage reserve program 
and he and a committeeman try to determine what it will yield, you 
always think that a piece of land is going to yield more than what 
it usually does. And pee see more surplus coming out into the market 
than I can see production reduced, even if they would not shift crops. 

Mr. Sumpson, They would have to start eating corn two years old. 

Mr. Geuusacu, All right. That is why I am saying, let us adjust 
production effectively, make room for the surplus, but let it come out 
at full price after production is adjusted and not before. 

I am a hog farmer and I know that when corn gets so old it isn’t 
the best of feed. Neither are other commodities. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. How would you deal with a proposition like this: 
A farmer wrote me and said that he put in 80 acres of corn this 
year—he was willing to put 20 acres in the soil bank, but he said: 


On the 60 remaining acres that I put into corn, I will put on some more 
fertilizer, I will drill my corn in closer, I will raise as much corn on the 60 as 
I had on the 80. 


Mr. Grenusacu. Is that man being compelled to reduce his acreage 
from 80 to 60 to where he was antipsychology building up? That is 
the thing, when I say we need a positive approach. I would rather 
tell that man, “we will pay you so much to expand your soil building 
ucres, which will be more profitable than producing corn on those 
lowest yielding 20 acres.” 

And if he makes that choice upon his own choosing instead of the 
Gomory telling him to reduce, I think we will get much greater 
results. 

We need instead of telling a man, “you dare not plant,” I think we 
need to change our whole agricultural program approach to encourage 
them to build fertility with an incentive payment in and above a 
minimum base. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all. 

Mr. Lovre. When you were talking to Congressman Simpson were 
you advocating 90 percent eget you were talking to Con- 
gressman Simpson about prices 

Mr. Geutpacu. On support prices I would utilize— 

Mr. Lovee. Were you advocating it or not? 

Mr. Grenvaacu. I could answer that question, I would have to say 
in part ok I am pproceting commodity loans that will give farm- 
ers commodity loan level in relation to their compliance to help adjust 
production. 

Mr. Stupson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Lovee. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Secretary Benson last. week stated that 3 of the 6 
basic commodities were being supported at 90 percent. Now he con- 
tends that makes the Department half rigid and half flexible. 
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Mr. Geuupacn. Let us not single out individual commodities. Let 
us treat ne areas alike and have them all a part of an adjust- 
ment production program. And I would give the farmer that ex- 
panded his soil building and took his incentive and really cooperated 
to adjust production once and for all—not a shift of crops to go from 
the corn, the oats, the barley, the wheat, the cotton, the soybeans, but 
truly going from that type of crop into extra soil building—full sup- 
port of whatever Congress feels is the proper support level. 

Mr. Lovre. If you had a choice, of either rigid or flexible, which 
would you take ? 

Mr. Geuipacu. Neither. I think that we need to gear our price sup- 
port level to the compliance, to adjust production. And for a farmer 
that absolutely is anti and refuses to be a part of adjustment produc- 
tion, what price would you men think he should have? I would not 
support his price more than 50 percent. And then I would gear this 
with about possibly 4 or 5 loan levels. I would begin to gear com- 
modity loan levels to production adjustment. 

And then, gentlemen, you will get compliance in soil bank, you will 
get compliance in production adjustment. And if need be, for your 
6 basic crops or maybe 4 of the 6 or 3 of the 6 you might for the interim 
retain the crop allotment, and never put the soil bank within the allot- 
ment. Put the soil bank on the diverted acres. 

And that is where we definitely differ in how we have seen the soil- 
bank plan as we have tried to think it through and propose it. That 
is where our original soil-bank plan very definitely differs from the 
acreage-reserve program as in the Senate bill. 

As soon as you begin really paying the folks that cooperate, this 
corn farmer that wants to put on more fertilizer has a different ap- 
proach. We give him a positive approach, and give him his money 
for expanding soil-building crops. 

When market price finally reaches the full support level, then loan 
level becomes absolutely ineffective. But your soil-bank plan is there 
for your long time agricultural pr to keep the low yielding 
acres, the low fertility land of the United States, coming into more 
soil building, into a proper balance, and then as yields increase, expand 
the base move this pay area so that we soon create a balance in 
the use of our soil resources. 

The Cuarrman. You say that you told Mr. Lovre you did not know 
whether you would support the prices at 90 percent or less, whether 
on a flexible basis or a rigid basis. 

How much do you think you would have to pay the average corn 
producer to do the thing that you are going to induce him to do—how 
much an acre? 

Mr. Genteacn. We are going to have to pay more than is necessary 
to outweigh the net earnings because farmers think they are going to 
make more than they really are, and I would suggest in the Corn Belt 
on good land that $30 and maybe to start the program $40 an acre. 

he Cuarrman. You picked those figures right out of the air? 

Mr. Geuisacu. Oh, no. In fact, I worked data for the various 
agricultural regions in the various States. It isn’t a complicated 
calculation at all. Go back and pick up the average value of crops 
harvested and you pick up the cropland from which it was harvested, 
and you can make your determinations by calculating the average 
value of crops harvested per acre of cropland. 

74560—56—pt. 2——12 
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ae CuairMAn. What crop do you have in mind particularly there, 
corn 

Mr. Gentzacn. All crops grown in a region. 

The Cuairman. I know, you start out with the problem to reduce 
corn production or wheat production. 

Mr. Genisacu. I am saying that we need to reduce all feed grain 
production, oats, soybeans, even some of the food grains and not single 
out any individual crop. We may have to retain an individual crop 
allotment in the transition to go to the soil-bank philosophy. 

But some of the folks are going to reduce grain sorghums, some 
will reduce corn, some will reduce oats. And then we can get to 
planting full fields and have normal crops. 

The Cuairman. A bill was placed before this committee this morn- 
ing. Do you think that it would be possible to enact a satisfactory 
soil-bank bill in time to get it in operation during the year 1956? 

Mr. Greuipacn. We would have to substitute the acreage reserve 
section of the present bill with a soil-bank bill section, that would 
direct the boil-bank plan to diverted acres, in and above the base, in 
order to prevent the substituting of crops. 

To me the acreage reserve program is really going to start chasing 
acres around in the country. I do not see it. 

Mr. Simpson. This Congress has only got about a month to start 
doing it because they will start planting corn in Illinois about 
April 15. 

Mr. Genupacn. All right. I would much rather see an honest, good 
effective sound program for 1957. I would rather see—— 

The CuHamman. What was that? 

Mr. Gentpacn. I would rather see time spent for a good sound 
program for 1957—it will do more for farmers than to implement a 

rogram that, in our opinion, would be wrong and then try to change 
it for 1957. And I think we need to look to 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

And in the interim, we are going to need to watch our price pro- 
tection and we are going to have to work out a program, though, 
that will adjust production. If we do not adjust production in the 
year 1956, and where the price level is in the Corn Belt, I fear as to 
what is going to happen not only with corn but all of the competing 
feed grains; and more than that, what is going to happen to the 
earnings of livestock farmers. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know that Secretary Benson and his asso- 
ciates contend that they have full and complete authority now to deal 
with diverted acres? Every acre of the basic crops could be absolutely 
controlled by the Department of Agriculture if he is right in his 
interpretation of his authority. 

Now, he has that right; he, apparently, is not willing to use it. 

Mr. Genuisacn. His authority must it take the road of cross com- 
pliance, however? Must it take the road of cross compliance? There 
is where the Corn Belt is stuck, because so much of the feed grains 
never goes through the market, but goes through livestock. 

If it must take the road of cross compliance it gets so complicated 
that I just do not know how he can do so. 

Mr. Stmrson. What would you think, if I tell you that night before 
last at 11:30 I received a telephone call from my district in Illinois say- 
ing that the elevator could not buy any corn free or sealed ? 
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Mr. GenLeacu. Why that is normal. Our hog feeders go empty. 
We got a country full of surplus corn, we have trouble finding corn 
to feed our hogs. That to me—— 

Mr. Stmpson. I had a telephone call one night last week at half past 
11 at night—it was only half past 10 out there—and this elevator man 
told me that he could not buy any corn free or sealed for hog and 
cattle feeders. 

Mr. Geutpacu. That is why I think we need to go the road of the 
soil bank plan instead of acreage controls, price supports, getting these 
commodities tied up in Government storage, where it is difficult to 
get them back out into the market. 

And we have the same kind of telephone calls when folks get 
bothered and can’t get their crib empty to put the next crop in. It 
continues coming and going. It is a thing I am sure of, that the end 
answer to the farm problem is going to be a sound, direct, effective 
production program. And the quickest way to*get it is instead of try- 
ing to control corn, wheat, oats, barley, grain sorghums, and all of the 
crops, start from the other side, expand the soil building and you have 
got the job done in one stroke. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. I am sorry that I have not been here before today 
while you have been testifying before but if I understand your ap- 
proach here as contrasted with that which is proposed in the acreage 
reserve, it is that you approach the soil-bank field as it has an applica- 
tion to the farm operation, as a farm operation and the acreage re- 
serve is approaching it from the commodity base. 

Mr. Gentpacn. And a Government-held surplus basis instead of the 
farm adjustment of production basis. 

Mr. McIntire. And your thought there is that wherever the farm 
might be, that the farmer would have an opportunity to enter into a 
contract providing he was willing to approach it within the framework 
of the program which you outline regardless of whether he is produc- 
ing a basic commodity or not ? 

Mr. Geuusacn. That is right. And to assure effectiveness for the 
noncompliance in the segment that is here, the unused funds would still 
be available to pay for those farms that need fertility building so they 
can expand farther so farmer-wise we may not get more than 70 per- 
cent participation and acre-wise, we will adjust production, and be 
paying those folks that need soil building most. 

Mr. Jounson. Did I understand you to say, for example, take the 
corn farmer has been assigned 30 acres of land and the cotton farmer 
has been assigned 30 acres of cotton—you would not ask him to reduce 
the cotton but would it be necessary for him to get the 90 percent 
i to put some of his acreage into this conservation reserve 
acres 

Mr. Grenipacu. I would suppose this would be cotton and if the 
cotton allotments are doing the job of production adjustment for 
cotton, and I am definitely concerned with all of the acreage other 
than cotton, and would establish a base of soil building or idle land 
or what is in existence within the regions, and would pay cotton farm- 
ers to shift a portion of the diverted acres into soil-building, because 
they too are making earnings from this acreage and if we can adjust 
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production in the corn belt,.in the wheat area, in the cotton area 
throughout the country, we can increase the cotton farmers’ price for 
for their feed crops, and their livestock production, the same as we 
would in other agricultural regions. 

And in that way if we get an effective program of production ad- 
justment we will up the earnings of cotton farmers on the production 
other than cotton. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt to say that you have presented 
a very full and weil-considered plan. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand in light of the thought ond effort you have put into this matter 
why you have not been able to see the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Greutpacu. That is very difficult for me to understand, too. 

The Cuatrman. Is he out of your reach ? 

Mr. Geuupacu. I called the Department and asked to see him, after 
he had asked me to come to the Department, and told me that he 
would like to sit dowir with me. He told me this as he left the hear- 
ing soem of the Senate. 

he CHarrman. You went down there and he did not see you ? 

Mr. Geuisacu. Apparently he was too busy. I tried for about 2 
days, and even offered to aananai the next week. 

r. Suwpson. Will you yield? This committee has only been able 
to get him up here 1 day. of ecien 
he CuatrMan. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. There is one thing that I have not been able to follow 
here. I think it is a very simple thing. I think you can explain it. 
You make an estimate here that if we have this program that the price 
of corn will go up 32 cents a bushel. I never have understood the basis 
of that assumption. Why do you figure the price of corn would go 
up 32 cents? 

Mr. Geuxeacu, The fact that it is, I think, accepted price economics, 
that as you adjust grain production 10 percent, we have a price change 
of 20 percent, and that was published in the J uly issue of Better Farm- 


ing coming from the Department of Dene if my memory 


is correct it was in a Washington report on how the economists in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, forecast the prices. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. You do not need to give me all of 
that background. I understand what you are driving at. That is, it 
goes down percentagewise. But how do you rebeaielle that with the 
existence of our surpluses. If we did not have anything in surplus I 
would assume that was unquestionably correct. 

Mr. Genuzacn. No; we also have to adjust current production. In 
other words, surplus is not only that portion held by Government, it 
is = extra out in the country, out on farms, that really hits the 
market. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is true. And I do not want to talk about 
corn because I do not know anything about it. I know a little bit 
about cotton. We have approximately a year’s supply on hand. So 
if you reduce our cotton next year by 16 percent the figure that you 
a we are still going to have almost a year’s supply at the end 

f the Per meet 3 or 4 years from now we will still have the biggest 
part of a year’s supply. 

Mr. Geutzacn. And you would never want that year’s supply cut 
loose and brought out onto the market before you adjust production 
to make room for it, would you ? 
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Mr. Poace. That is right. I do not understand how you auto- 
matically raise the price simply by reducing your production by 16 
percent. 

Mr. Geutsacn. The first thing that you need to do is adjust pro- 
duction below a current year’s need. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; and if you did not have any surplus I would agree 
with you that that would increase the price instantly. 

Mr. Genupacn. Take your surplus and spell out what is to be a 
normal stockpile and nell it out so it will be replaced periodically to 
preserve itself. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you use the whole 13 million bales in a stockpile? 

Mr. Geuupacn. No; whatever experts, smarter than I, would con- 
sider to be a fair reserve. 

Mr, Poacr. Let us say, 4 million bales, then you have 9 million that 
you have to dispose of before this begins to work on the price, have 
you not? 

’ Mr. Gentpacn. And you dare not let that cotton out at bargain 
rate prices or it will ruin the cotton market. 

Mr. Poage. Correct ; it will do that. 

Mr. Geuipacn. It will ruin the cotton market. 

Mr. Poace. All I am trying to say is that you do not get this price 
advantage reflected in your price until you get rid of that surplus 
then, do you ? 

Mr. Genteacn. That is why I connected the commodity loan to the 
compliance to where Government will still need to assure the man that 
price in order that we will adjust production. It will only be until 
you are paying the man to adjust production that we will get com- 
pliance in the Corn Belt, too. 

Mr. Poage. I think you are right on that. I think you are so right 
that you have got to let the farmer know that he is going to get a fair 
price or he will not adjust production. 

Mr. Geuwsacn. As soon as the market price comes up to full sup- 
port level, commodity loan ceases to be the incentive, then soil-bank 
payment does. 

Mr. Poaar. I think it would in the Cotton Belt. 

Mr. Genusacu. But the Cotton Belt, also, needs to protect the price 
of their other crops, and not let the Corn Belt overproduce so that you 
will make nothing on the rest of your land. I think the Cotton Belt 
has to adjust diverted acres, the Corn Belt has to adjust their overall 
production, the wheat area needs to adjust. 

I certainly wish to thank this committee for this time, and I know 
that you men are doing a sincere job of trying to get this farm problem 
licked... I. do not want to be in any way critical of what the Senate 
committee has done. I know they have worked long hours. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. We are very glad to have 
had you with us. We will hear Judge Montague now. 
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STATEMENT OF JOE G. MONTAGUE, TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Monracue. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement 
and I only want to speak to the committee about one thing. That 
will not take me very long. 

That is the fact that neither in the Senate bill that is pending now 
and being considered by the Senate, nor in the bill that was sent up 
to the committee today by the Department of Agriculture, is there 
any protection given to the livestock owners against the improper 
use of the reserve-bank or the soil-bank acreage. What I say will 
apply to both bills. 

With reference to the reserve acreage or the acreage reserve that 
part of the soil bank that will come out of allotted acreage, there is 
absolutely no penalty of any character provided for in either bill for 
the use of that land for the purpose of reducing livestock and grazing 
cattle on it. 

There is a prohibition. It just says it shall not be grazed but there 
is no penalty of any character provided in case he does use the land 
for grazing livestock. 

With reference to the conservation acreage, there is an effort in 
the Senate bill, a gesture toward a penalty. The language in section 6 
on page 13 of the bill provides that the Secretary whet he finds that 
there has been a violation of the contract that the owner of the land 
has made, that he may deprive him of the benefits that he would get 
from the contract, or, he may deprive him of the benefits of price 
support. He may do one or the other. But he cannot do both. 

I had a conference with Secretary Benson about that and pointed 
out to him that he could not do both. And he stated that it was his 
intention and his hope that he would get the privilege of doing both. 
But the bill docs not provide it now. 

I have sought several Senators to introduce an amendment on the 
floor over there to get that in there and so far I have not found any- 
one who would be willing to introduce the amendment. 

IT am very much afraid that whatever they pass is going to come 
up to the House here with that very inadequate penalty in the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that Secretary Benson indicated 
to you that he would like to have authority to do both? 

Mr. MontacueE. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Did he put it in this bill? 

Mr. Montacoue. Sir? 

The Cuamman. He did not put it in the bill that he sent up here. 

Mr. Monracur. He has it even weaker in this bill than he had it 
in the other. He makes no reference to price supports in the bill that 
he sent to you this morning. He only said that he may deprive him of 
the benefits of the contract or he may adjust the contract, taking part 
of the benefits away from him and makes no reference in the bill he 
sent to you today. 

The Cuarrman. Your understanding of the bill as it is here now 1s 
if the farmer expresses his intention to comply and based upon that 
expression he receives the incentive payment, thereafter there is noth- 
ing to prevent his turning his cattle out to graze? 
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Mr. Montague. That is right. If that happens to be the acreage 
reserve out of the allotted land there is not a thing in the world that 
the Secretary could do about it. 

In the conservation acreage it says he may deprive him of the bene- 
fits under the contract. But he has already received the payment. He 
signed the contract and he will repay it but there is an awful lot of 
Le who would be judgment proof and you could not recover from 
them. 

Mr. Poace. On page 8 of the bill that the Secretary sent up to us this 
morning it provides that he can— 
forfeit all rights to further payments or grants under the contract and refund 


to the United States all payments or grants received thereunder upon his viola- 
tion of the contract. 


And then states: 


During the time he has control of the farm if the Secretary determines that 
such violation is of such a nature as to warrant termination of the contract, or 
to make such refunds or accept such payment adjustments as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate if he determines that the producer’s violation does not warrant 
termination of the contract. 

As I see it the Secretary has got to make a determination before 
there can be any repayments. 

Mr. Montague. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. That, of course, for practical purposes means there 
cannot be anything done. 

Mr. Montacvur. That is right. The way I view it and the practical 
administration of the bill there would be no penalty. 

Some of the members in the Department of Agriculture—some of 
the officials there with whom I have discussed this—say that that pro- 
vision in each of the bills which says that he can helio such regula- 
tions as might be required, would give them authority to write in all 
type of penalties. I do not think so. 

As a legal proposition I feel very sure that it would not for this 
reason : If the Congress passes either of these bills with no penalty at 
all applied to the misuse of reserve acreage and some type of penalty 
applied to the misuse of conservation acreage, that would be a clear 
indication of legislative intendment that no penalty should apply to 
the misuse of reserve acreage, and he would be precluded by the law 
itself from regulatity administration of a penalty. The law itself 
oe forbid it. The inclusion of one would be the exclusion of the 
other. 

I think that is a sound principle of law. I know if I were defend- 
ing a man in court for violating the contract that would be my plea 
and I would feel pretty confident that a court would sustain that posi- 
tion. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you one question. Do you think that it 
would be possible to put any sort of satisfactory soil-bank program 
into operation within the current year, realizing that planting has 
already started in some areas? 

Mr. Monracus. I very seriously doubt it. It is too late to do it. It 
would take an awful long time to work out the administrative pro- 
cedure even if you passed it next week. 

The Cratrman. It would probably take the United States Army 
to police it and enforce it, would it not? 
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Mr. Montacve. That still is something I do not understand, how 
it could be done. I do not see how you can prevent the missuse of that 
acreage. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Judge. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Srmpson. Judge, you represent the Southwest cattle? 

Mr. Montacur. Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion and I am also counsel for the American National Livestock As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Srmpson. As long as I have been a member of this committee, 
members of livestock associations have appeared before us and have 
stated, “We want no controls or Government help on hogs and cattle.” 

Mr. Montague. That is right. 

Mr. Srwpeson. The Senate bill makes no mention—— 

Mr. Montague. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. Hogs and cattle with one exception of the $250 mil- 
lion provision for the school lunch program of which there is a 25 
percent limitation. That $250 million can be spent for any one com- 
modity. 

Is it still your contention that you do not want any help on live- 
stock ? 

Mr. Montacue. That is right. Our Cattle Raisers Association is 
unanimous in their statement, their position, that we do not want 
price supports. 

Mr. Srmpson. You are speaking from the cattle raisers in the South- 
west standpoint ? 

Mr. Monracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. I cannot quite say that hog raisers and cattle feeders 
in the Farm Belt areas in Illinois are quite in agreement with that. 

Mr. Montague. I cannot speak with reference to them. I speak 
only with reference to the range cattle people. There is something 
I would like to call to the attention of the committee. It is not ex- 
actly in line, but it shows why we are perturbed about this. 

I want to read you a few figures, if I may. 

I will go back to January 1, 1952. At that time we had 87,844,000 
head of cattle. 

January 1956, we have 97,465,000 head of cattle. 

The average price of cattle in the United States per head January 
1, 1952, was $179, January 1, 1956, it is $88; $91 a head loss on the 
increase there, which just proves this, that during these 4 years that 
we have taken an inventory loss, of $8,581 million and at the same time 
we have produced 9,343,000 head of cattle for nothing. 

Mr. Srmpson. Are you talking about the range cow ? 

Mr. Montacur. That is all cattle over the United States, all cattle. 

Mr. Stmpson. I would not be surprised if some of the Corn Belt lost 
$100 a head on the fat cattle that they have got to go in right now. 
They have lost that much. , 

Mr. Monracue. I am sure they have lost at least that much. This 
is the average price of all cattle of the United States. 

Mr. Stuprson. Mr. Butz appeared before the Subcommittee on Live- 
stock of this committee last Saturday, and stated in effect that the 
trouble with the cattle market was the heavy fat cow. 

Mr. Monvacue. I heard him testify; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. Do you agree with that statement? 
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Mr. Montacue. That is one of the troubles. Another is that we 
have too many cattle. There has been an overproduction. I believe 
this, that this soil-bank land if applied to the production of livestock, 
of cattle, that the Secretary now says there will be 50 million acres 
that would be used—— 

Mr. Simpson. The Illinois cattle feeder buys too many of those 
calves if you breed too many. How is this committee going to legis- 
late on that? 

Mr. Montacve. I do not think you can control that trading, Mr. 
Simpson. I do not think you want to. We do not want you to, either. 
That is a matter 

Mr. Srmpson. How long do you think it will take for the cattle 
situation to work itself back to a profitable basis so far as the Corn 
Belt feeder is concerned ? 

Mr. Montacve. I do not know how long it will be. It will probably 
be several years. But we in the cattle-producing business still want 
to work it out in our own way. We do not want price supports. 

Mr. Smwpson. You know those grass-fed steers that you ship up 
to St. Louis are not very good chewing, compared to these others? 

Mr. Montacve. They are the best in the world. 

Mr. Suupson. Not the steaks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Monracure. I am not going to let you slander any cattle. 
[Laughter. ] 

The CHatrman. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. MontacueE. The reason I wanted to make a statement was that 
I know that some of you gentlemen will be on the conference com- 
mittee. I hope that you will keep this in mind and try to give us some 
protection against the use of that land for purposes of grazing cattle. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Van Tuzle is from the district I 
represent with the group of three that is next to testify and he re- 
quested that if we quit at 5 o’clock, that they be allowed to resume 
testimony in the morning rather than start now. 

The CHarrman. Very well then, we will adjourn now until to- 
morrow morning and we will hear you first in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10a, m. Wednesday, February 29, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 05 a. m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Now, Mr. Staley, Mr. Powers, Mr. Stalder, Mr. Breeding, and Mr. 
Van Tuyle, you gentlemen may have seats together if you desire to 
do so. 

Who will present the statement, Mr. Staley, on behalf of your 
organization ¢ 


STATEMENT OF OREN LEE STALEY, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HENRY 0. VAN TUYLE, RAY POWERS, MERLE STALDER, AND 
LOREN BREEDING, THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION, 
CORNING, IOWA 


Mr. Sratey. Mr. Chairman, I will present the statement and if you 
home any questions you can ask any of us and we will try to answer 
them. 

The CHatrman. You have farmers here from 4 States, besides 
yourself ? 

Mr. Srauey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sratey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Oren 
Lee Staley, president of the National Farmers’ Organization. My 
home is at Rea, Mo., where I operate a diversified farm of 327 acres. 

With me are three farmers who are directors of the organization: 
Ray Powers, of Rockwell City, Iowa; Loren Breeding, of Marysville, 
Kans., and Merle Stalder, of Salem, Nebr. 

In behalf or the members of the National Farmer’s Organization 
I wish to express our since appreciation for this opportunity to state 
of this committee the extreme seriousness of the problems of our 
American farmers as we see them and are experiencing them today. 

Our organization is scarcely 5 months old, but despite that fact, it 
has already spread into some 8 States and has a certified paid member- 
ship of well over 100,000. The organization has grown and is still 
growing almost miraculously, and its growth has been accomplished 
largely through the voluntary efforts of farmers themselves. 

ur membership is comprised entirely of farmers who receive the 
receive the major portion of their income from farming operations, 
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and who have signed petitions endorsing our resolutions. We are not 
affiliated with any other group, organization nor political party. 

The farmers, who started this orgnization and who comprise its 
membership, are seriously worried and concerned, not only about their 
own welfare but also the welfare of all farmers and the entire national 
economy. They are filled with a sense of urgency and a determination 
that the American public be alerted to the danger inherent in this 
farm problem. 

Our organization is convinced that not only is bold new farm legis- 
lation needed on a long-term basis, but equally important and perhaps 
more so that emergency measures be started now to halt the downward 
trend in farm prices and farm income. 

Our farm economy must be started back on the road to prosperity 
in equality with all other segments of our population. The glowing 
state of the economic health of our country about which we hear so 
much cannot long continue unless the farmers of this country can 
share equally in that prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a few points to discuss that we feel should 
be considered about the proposed legislation and also a broadening of 
those proposals that are essential if we are to alleviate the conditions 
that exist in all phases of agriculture. 

We find that our members will not be willing to accept the soil bank 
program unless it carries with it a program that will assure the farm- 
ers a fair return for all farm commodities. The farmer on an average 
size farm cannot afford to take land out of production unless he is 
certain that he will get a fair return from all the commodities that 
he produces on his farm, 

Sevesil points are often overlooked in the discussion of the soil bank 
plan. One of these is the fact that there has been no consideration for 
the investment of livestock and equipment that the farmer has made 
for the operation of his unit. We must also remember that additional 
fences will be necessary, as well as the expense of the preparation of the 
seedbed, the seeding and weed control operations on any land taken 
out of production. 

If all A. C. P. payments should be tied to participation in the acreage 
reserve, it might mean wrecking almost the entire farm program. The 
reason being that the family-size farmer, who cannot afford to take 
land out of production, must at the same time stay within his corn and 
small grain allotments because they are the only products that he 
could raise at a supported level. 

There is one thing that is not being recognized in all decision on 
farm programs, we think, and that is that farmers are willing to 
accept reasonable controls in exchange for a minimum price law for 
all farm commodities. 

They are not willing to accept the controls of the soil bank without 
assurances that they have a rigid 100 percent parity protection, as 
rigid as a tariff wall is for industry and as a minimum hourly wage law 
is for labor, as well as the additional benefits that those laws give to 
the other segments of the eee 

Agriculture cannot exist with flexible supports which put the farmer 
through the economic wringer. We have never known anything to 
slide uphill, only down; the same applies to the sliding scale. 
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Flexible supports tend to increase surpluses as farmers strive to 
produce more units to meet fixed costs of production and maintain their 
standard of living. We should realize that agriculture must have 
stability if we are to continue prosperity in this Nation. We do not 
wish to hurt anyone’s prosperity, only share in it. 

An adequate farm program insures continued economic well-being 
for the entire Nation. The modernized parity formula does not re- 
semble parity for agriculture. Parity formulas based on periods of 
inequality for agriculture are unfair; legislation must be enacted to 
restore the old parity formula. 

Even under the old formula the farmer continues to lose ground as 
these figures taken from the U. S. D. A. illustrate—in 1941, 53 hogs 
at 96 percent of parity would buy a 2-plow tractor, 20 to 29 horse- 
power—and if hogs were selling at $21.10 today, which is 100 percent 
of parity, it would take 70 hogs to buy a comparable tractor. How- 
ever, at the present price of hogs it would take 125 200-pound hogs. 

One reason for this loss is that we no longer farm with horses and 
other old methods of production. In this modern production era our 
cost = labor and of new methods have far outstripped the parity 
formula. 

We believe that there should be an immediate study of parity income 
for agriculture based on the period when agricultural products were 
considered in balance with the rest of the economy and not based on 
pe of great inequality for agriculture, as modernized parity 
wou 0. 

We do not believe that any program will work if there are tre- 
mendous surpluses hanging over agriculture. First, we believe that 
it is necessary as a national policy to decide if it is as important to 
have a reserve of food as it is to have a reserve of minerals, tin, 
rubber, and so forth. 

If it is, we would not feel that it is fair for the farmers, 13 percent 
of the population, to absorb that economic burden for 170 million 
Americans. It means simply this, that programs designed to get pro- 
duction in line with consumption will leave the American people with 
the same gamble for their food supply if they do not have a reserve as 
the American farmer has each year he plants his crops because, like 
the farmer, the entire a will be subjected to the irregularities 
of weather, insects, and so forth, since agriculture cannot start and stop 
production by pushing a switch. 

Therefore, we feel that a reserve of food is necessary for the welfare 
of the entire Nation, and it is a blessing we have an abundance of 
food. The entire Nation should realize the importance of such abun- 
dance and should not allow it to be a factor involved in the wrecking 
of our parity. 

It appears that our foreign markets have been largely destroyed 
because of foreign aid which sent other countries the know-how and 
equipment to produce food, and in the process many countries have 
changed from being importers of food to becoming exporters. 

We believe that the commodities we have in surplus are directly re- 
lated to this change in world conditions which our Government initi- 
ated and perpetuated in its postwar policy. We will not attempt to 
determine whether or not this is a correct policy which is followed 
in the State Department, but again we say if this policy is correct, 
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it should not be the economic responsibility of only 18 percent of 
the population to bear the burden of the result. 

e ask this question: What would have happened to the industry 
of this Nation with the pipelines full following World War I, World 
War ITI, and the Korean war if the Government had said, “You have 
surpluses of war material; do the best you can. If you want defense 

lants, you can purchase them at 100 cents on the dollar. We will 

ring trucks and jeeps back from overseas and sell them on the open 
market.” 

We know that did not happen. Therefore, $80 billion of war 
material, declared obsolete, payoffs of incomplete war contracts, fast 
tax amortization, besides direct subsidies, surpass anything given 
agriculture. 

So we believe that before a program can be set up to regulate pro- 
duction in agriculture, there must first be established a national policy 
determining reserves of food and then a farm program developed to 
get production in line with consumption and in this program a mini- 
mum price law for all agricultural products. 

In the past there have been supports on only about 28 percent of 
farm income. We feel that it is necessary to include all farm com- 
modities in a minimum price law. There definitely should be a limit 
on the amount of price support paid to any one farmer, 

We are seeing the liquidation of the family-sized farms of America, 
and any agricultural program must be designed to protect. these 
farmers just as antitrust laws have protected the pes tom tows» man 


from being swallowed up by large corporations. ‘The same principle 


should exist in agriculture, 

Also, it is time that our entire agricultural credit. program be re- 
examined and redesigned to meet the modern methods of production. 
There has been little change in the 90-day and 6 months’ note of 50 
years ago, and we feel that the farmer must have a credit system that 
will be on a longer term basis for operating loans. 

We believe the time has come when these credit adjustments must 
be made, as there must be adequate emergency credit made available 
now to alleviate agriculture’s present distress. We realize there is no 
substitute for adequate price, but at the same time sufficient emergency 
credit is necessary because many farmers have sold their 1955 products 
at low prices and consequently will not be able to operate this year 
without credit. 

Therefore, we are demanding that adequate emergency credit be 
made available to these farmers in connection with price supports. 

Fundamentally, we believe the Secretary of Agriculture does not 
have the authority and the money necessary to stabilize agricultural 
prices until additional legislation can be enacted. It is our conten- 
tion that the Secretary, if he had acted with this money and authority, 
could have prevented the economic loss to agriculture and the entire 
Nation, and in the process he could have saved the worry and heart- 
break among many farmers who have been forced from the land or 
are now being faced with liquidation. 

We have never stated that there were large numbers of foreclosures, 
only liquidations. It means practically the same thing. The only 
difference between the present situation and that of the early thirties 
is the first line of the sale bill which reads, “As I am Quitting Farm- 


ing.” 
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Behind that line the meaning is this—the banker or other source 
of credit has told the farmer that he cannot extend any more credit 
because of the loss of equity. The farmer is faced with the choice of 
selling his automobile, turning off the electricity, seeking employ- 
ment in other fields and reducing himself to peasantry or posting a 
sale bill. 

In a great majority of these cases we find veterans who served their 
country as loyal American citizens, loved the soil and were encouraged 
by the Government to return to agriculture by G. I. training programs, 
loans, ete., but now find themselves without a friend or a program that 
gives some of the same protection to agriculture as is enjoyed by other 
segments of our economy. 

It, therefore, is our belief that all the energy of Congress should 
be directed, first, toward forcing the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
his authority in the present laws; and that in the future laws be made 
mandatory to support agricultural prices when they reach a specific 
level. 

All predictions and estimates are that there will be no rise, in fact 
a possible decrease, in farm income in 1956. This income has dropped 
from 161% billion to 10 billion in a period of 8 years, with many farm 
products now selling at prices comparable to the $2.75 to $3 ewt. price 
on hogs, the $25 cows and $6 to $8 cwt. cattle of the early thirties. 

We make this comparison because almost everything the farmer 
must buy is more than 4 times higher today than it was at that time 
and he is forced to buy more today because of modern methods of 
production. 

Normally, agriculture uses 30 percent of the steel, more oil than any 
other industry, and enough rubber for tires for 6 million automobiles. 
For this purchasing power to be crippled means it will wreck the 
economy of the rest of this Nation as it has always done in the past. 

We are a concentrated population in agriculture. Meaning that 
with farm people comprising 30 to 40 percent of the population of 
many States, it increases our effect upon the economy of those States. 
We point this out to show the necessity of a farm program that will 
be on an equal balance with the rest of the economy. 

We feel that all energy should be exerted toward the goal of de- 
veloping a minimum price law for all agricultural products. We have 
petitions signed by all our members, stating that they will accept rea- 
sonable controls, meaning that farmers are willing to accept controls 
in exchange for price, but will not tolerate controls and no price. 

Before controls are enacted, it is necessary that the farmers, them- 
selves, have a part in determining the controls necessary and not leave 
it entirely to a Secretary of Agriculture, who could possibly ruin a 
program because of unnecessary controls that might a placed upon 
the farmer. A program of this nature could be worked out without 
too much expense if we form an intelligent national policy on a re- 
serve of food, which is the first step in any agricultural program. 

We do not feel that adequate feialathte has been introduced yet 
that will insure farmers a fair share of the national income, and we 
want and need a program to include all phases of agriculture. 

I would like to thank the chairman and the members of this com- 
mittee on behalf of the members of the National Farmers’ Organiza- 
tion for this opportunity to present our views on the current dis- 
tressing agricultural situation. 
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If you have any questions, we’d be glad to try to answer them. 

The Cuatrman. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Staley, and we 
are very glad to welcome you and your associates to the committee. | 
suppose this is the first time that you have appeared before our com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Statey. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I congratulate you upon the splendid growth of 
your new organization. I hope that it will continue on the road to 
success. 

The members of this new organization, were they associated with 
other organizations before au started this new organization? 

Mr. Sratey. I presume they were, Mr. Chairman, because we have 
never failed to organize a county. Our organization has spread by 
farmers going to farmers in other counties. And the amazing fact is 
not the total—of course, our total is far past 100,000 now—when a 
county gets 500 members, they get 700, they want to get 900 and so 
on up until some of them are holding for 2,000. 

The Cuarrman. I suppose that you drew your membership from 
other organizations also. 

Mr. Sratey. What I was getting ready to say, the fact is, that the 
importance of the fact is that 85 to 90 percent of the farmers in most 
of these areas are joining the National Farmers’ Organization. In 
signing, and when they join the organization they sign the petition, 
in their own name. We have all of them in our office. And I believe 
we have a copy here with us, as a demonstration of what we have. 

They sign their own name endorsing 100 percent of parity, emer- 
gency measures and accepting reasonable controls as well as adequate 
credit, asking for adequate emergency credit, and definitely state it 
is nonpartisan, nonpolitical. 

Mr. Srwrpson. What would be wrong with these gentlemen sub- 
mitting their bylaws and so forth for the record ? 

The CuarrMan. Sure, we will be glad to have them do that. 

Mr. Sratey. I will be happy to do that. 

The Cuatrman. Give that to the reporter. 

(The bylaws are as follows :) 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I, NAME AND PLACE OF BUSINESS 


Section 1—The name of this organization shall be known as the National 
Farmers’ Organization. 

Section 2.—The principal place for the transaction of business of this organi- 
zation shall be in the city of Corning, county of Adams, State of Iowa. 


ARTICLE II, PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


Secrion 1.—The purpose of this organization is to work for a better life for 
farm people, that the said farmer should have a fair share of the national farm 
income, and to band together to exercise our sacred right to petition to our 
Government. That the agricultural population of this country shall prosper. 

SEcTIon 2.—It is hereby provided that notwithstanding any provisions herein 
or in the articles of incorporation to the contrary, the board of directors and 
officers of this organization are expressly forbidden to enter into, or engage in 
on behalf of this organization or to use any of the assets or property of this 
corporation for the purpose of engaging in any business of the sort commonly 
entered into by persons, firms, or corporations for profit. 
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ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1.—The members of this organization shall consist of those persons, 
farmers, or farm owners who have paid their membership dues and who have 
complied with all the conditions and requirements contained in the bylaws. 

SecTION 2.—Membership in this organization shall be open to all persons re- 
gardless of creed or color whose major portion of their income is derived from 
farming operations, 

Section 3.—No member shall be entitled to more than one vote in the affairs 
of this organization. 

Section 4.—-No membership in this organization shall be sold, assigned, or 
transferred to any other person. 

Section 5.—The board of directors may expel any member of this organiza- 
tion after giving such member reasonable notice in writing indicating its deci- 
sion to do so for failure to abide by these bylaws. 

Section 6.—Donations may be accepted from local business firms but there 
shall be no loeal solicitation nor any memberships granted to such firms. 

Section 7.—Section 6 cannot be amended except by two-thirds vote of the 
entire membership. 

ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 


Section 1—The annual meeting of this organization shall be held the third 
Wednesday in November of each year. This shall be held at such place as may 
be designated by the board of directors. Such meetings may be called by the 
board of directors at any time with the discretion of such board. Such special 
meetings may also be called by petition presented to the board of directors for 
such purpose by 10 percent of the members of the organization and in which 
case the board of directors must call such special meetings. No business may 
be transacted in any special meeting unless such business was specified in the 
notice for such meeting. Such meetings shall be called by notice in writing to 
all county chairmen of the organization at least 30 days prior to the date of 
the proposed meeting and the notice shall specify the purpose, time, place, and 
date of such meeting. 

Section 2.—The order of business at the annual meeting and so far as possible 
at all other meetings of the members of this organization shall be as follows: 

(a) Recording of the delegates present. 

(b) Reading and approval of all records of all meetings which remain 
unapproyed. 

(c) Reports of board of directors and all of the other officers and committees. 

(d) Plection of directors and officers. 

(e) Unfinished business. 

(f) New business. 

(7) Miscellaneous business. 

(h) Adjournment. 

ARTICLE V. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1.—Dlection and removal. The board of directors, beginning with 
the annual meeting in 1955, shall consist of 4 members from the State of Iowa, 
2 elected for a term of 1 year, 1 for a term of 2 years, and 1 for a term of 3 
years; and 4 members from the State of Missouri elected for similar terms; and 
1 member each from the States of Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, and Colorado, 
elected for a term of 1 year each, together with 1 director from each State in 
which organization of this organization may be effected to serve until the next 
annual meeting of the corporation: Provided, however, That upon the effecting 
or organization in at least half of counties in any State that State shall be 
entitled to a second member of the board and upon the effecting of organization 
in at least 75 percent of the counties in any State, that State shall be entitled 
to a third member of the board: Provided, That the terms of office of the mem- 
bers shall be arranged so that the term of only 1 member from each State shall 
expire in any year: And provided further, That beginning with the annual 
meeting in 1956 the delegations on the board from the States of Iowa and 
Missouri shall consist of 3 members each. 

The directors shall be nominated by caucus of delegates from each State and 
elected in the annual meeting by a majority of all the delegates. 

Section 2.—Compensation of directors. The directors as such shall not receive 
any salaries for their services, but the directors shall receive a per diem of $10 
and expenses of board and lodging together with mileage of $0.07 per mile while 
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absent from their homes in attending a meeting or while engaged in duties 
assigned by the board or the president of the organization. 

Section 3.—Rules and regulations. The board of directors shall have the 
power to make and adopt such rules and regulations not inconsistent with the 
articles of incorpozation of these bylaws or the laws of the State of Iowa for 
the management, administration, and regulation of the business and affairs of 
this organization as the board of directors may deem advisable. 


ARTICLE VI 


Secrion 1.—Regular meetings. A regular meeting of the board of directors 
shall be held without notice other than this bylaw, immediately after, and at 
the same place as, the annual meeting of delegates. Regular meetings of the 
board of directors shall be held and at such time and place as the board may 
provide by resolution, such regular meetings may be held without notice other 
than such resolution fixing the time and place thereof. 

SecTION 2.—Special meetings. Special meetings of the board of directors may 
be called by the president or any three directors. The person or persons 
authorized to call such special meetings of the board of directors may fix the 
time and place for holding of any special meeting. 

SEcTION 3.—Notice. Notice of time, place, and purpose of any special meeting 
shall be given at least 10 days previous thereto by written notice delivered per- 
sonally or by mail to each director at his regular, known address. If mailed, 
such notice shall be deemed to be delivered when deposited in the United States 
mail, addressed to the director with postage thereon prepaid. 

Section 4—Quorum. A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the board of directors: 
provided that if less than a majority of those present may adjourn the meeting 
from time to time without further notice. 

Section 5.—Manner of acting. The act of the majority of the directors present 
at a meeting at which a quorum is present shall be the act of the board of di- 
rectors. 


ARTICLE VII. OFFICERS 


Section 1.—Number. The officers of this organization shall be a president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer, and such other officers and employees as may 
be determined by the board of directors from time to time. 

Section 2.—Election and term of office. The officers shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting of the delegates of this organization. Each officer shall 
hold office for a period of 1 year, and until his successor is elected and qualified. 
All nominations shall be made from the floor and election shall be by a majority 
vote of all delegates. 

Section 3.—The board of directors may appoint a regional vice president in 
each State upon nomination by the members of the board from the State in- 
volved to serve as a representative of this organization in the performance of 
any duties which may be assigned to him by the board of directors or the presi- 
dent. 

Section 4—A. President. The president shall be the principal executive 
officer of this organization and shall preside at all meetings of the members and 
of the board of directors. 

B. Shall sign with the secretary any deed, mortgages, deeds of trust, notes, 
bonds, contracts, or other instruments authorized by the board of directors to be 
executed except in cases in which the signing and execution thereof shall be 
expressly delegated by the board of directors by these bylaws to some other officer 
or agent of the organization or shall be required by law to be otherwise signed 
or executed, and 

C. In general shall perform all duties incident to the office of president and 

such other duties as may be prescribed by the board of directors from time to 
time. 
Section 5.—Vice president. In the absence of the president, or in the event of 
his inability or refusal to act, the vice president shall perform the duties of the 
president, and when acting shall have all of the powers of and be subject to all the 
restrictions upon the president and shall perform such other duties as from time 
to time may be assigned to him by the board of directors. 

Section 6.—Secretary. The secretary shall: 
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(a) keep the minutes of meetings of the members and of the board of directors 
in one or more books provided for that purpose. 

(b) see that all notices are duly given in accordance with these bylaws or as 
required by law. 

(c) be custodian of the corporate records and of the seal of the organization 
and see that the seal of the organization is affixed to all certificates of member- 
ship prior to the issuance thereof and to all documents, the execution of which 
on behalf of the organization under its seal is duly authorized in accordance with 
the provisions of these bylaws. 

(d) keep a register of the post office address of each member which shall be 
furnished to the secretary of each member organization. 

(e) sign with the president certificates of membership, the issuance of which 
shall be authorized by resolution of the board of directors ; 

(f) have general charge of the books of the organization in which a record of 
the members is kept; 

(7g) keep on file at all times a complete copy of these bylaws containing all 
amendments thereto, which copy shall always be open to the inspection of any 
member, and 

(h) in general perform all duties incident to the office of secretary, and such 
other duties as from time to time may be assigned to him by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Section 7.—Treasurer. The treasurer shall: 

(a) have charge and custody of and be responsible for all funds and securities 
of the organization ; 

(b) receive and give receipts for money due and payable to the organization 
from any source whatsoever, and deposit all such moneys in the name of the 
organization in such bank or banks as shall be selected in accordance with the 
provisions of these bylaws; and 

(c) in general perform all the duties incident to the office of treasurer and 
such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to him by the board of 
directors. 

Section 8.—Audits. The board of directors shall appoint a certified public 
accountant who shall supervise the accounting system and audit all accounts and 
make a monthly statement to the board of directors and an annual statement to 
be reported at the annual meeting by the president. 

Section 9.—Bonds of officers. The board of directors shall require the treas- 
urer or any other officer or employee of the organization charged with respon- 
sibility for the custody of any of its funds or property, to give bond in such sum 
and with such surety as the board of directors shall determine. , 

SecTIon 10.—Reports. The officers of the organization shall submit at each 
annual meeting of the members, reports covering the business of the organization 
for the previous fiscal year and showing the condition of the organization at the 
close of such fiscal year. 


ARTICLE VIII. WAIVER OF NOTICE 


Any member, director, or officer may waive in writing any notice of meetings re- 
quired to be given by these bylaws. The attendance of any person entitled to 
notice of meeting shall constitute a waive of notice of such meeting unless such 
person participates therein solely to object to the transaction of any business 
because the meeting has not been legally called or convened. 


ARTICLE Ix 


Section 1.—These bylaws may be amended, repealed, or altered either in whole 
or in part, at any annual meeting of the organization or at any special meeting 
called for such purpose as herein provided by vote of two-thirds of the delegates 
present at such meeting. 

ARTICLE X 


Section 1.—The salary of the president of this corporation shall be as provided 


by the board of directors. 
Secrtion 2.—The salaries of other officers shall be fixed by the board of 


directors. 
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ARTICLE XI 


The membership fee of this organization shall be $1 of which $25 shall be 
retained by the county organization and $0.75 sent to the national treasurer. 
Provided, however, That the board of directors shall fix a per capita sum which 
shall be uniform in amount, which shall upon the formation of State organiza. 
tions thereafter be due annually to the national treasurer as dues. 


ARTICLE XII 


Secrion 1.—Upon substantial completion of organization in any State, and a 
recommendation in favor of such action being made by the directors from the 
said State, the board of directors may authorize the organization of a State 
organization in the State, which shall, so far as the same are appropriate, follow 
the provisions of these bylaws. 

Srorron 2.—Such State organization shall provide for such annual dues as 
may be appropriate to the circumstances of the membership in such State, sub- 
ject to such requirements as may be specified by the board of directors of the 
corporation. 

ARTIOLE XIII 


The board of directors shall initiate in the various fields of agriculture repre- 
sented by the areas organized a referendum originating with the township meet- 
ings to culminate in the election of commodity advisory committees for the pur- 
pose of working out the solution of surplus problems in the various commodities. 

The Cuarrman. What are the eight States that you are now 
operating in? 

Mr. Srauey. We are fairly well organized, almost, practically or- 
ganized in Iowa and Missouri, a good organization in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska. We are getting a pretty fair organization now 
started in Illinois. We have a man with us from Illinois. We have 
held meetings in South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Indiana. 

The Cuarrman. Has your membership been broken down into 
States? In other words, how many do you have in Iowa, can you tell 
offhand ? 

Mr. Sratxex. No, sir; I could not. Here is a boy here, for instance, 
that has taken care of a lot of Iowa, although all meetings have been 
held in Iowa in every county now. We have about a third of the 
counties that have not reported. 

For instance, his county up there close to him has 1,900 members 
and all of the counties surrounding are trying to beat that. We have 
never announced any membership until we have it in the office. 

The omnes ou mean you have 1,900 members in your own 
count 

Mr. Powers. The county next to mine, Webster County, There 
could be 2,400 signed up in there. There were 1,900 a week ago in that 
county. 

Mr. Horven. Can you give us an estimate as to the total Iowa 
membership at the present time ? 

Mr. Sratey. I would say in the office probably we have between 60 
and 70 thousand farmers in Iowa signed up, with about a third of the 
counties yet to report, something like that. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you start this organization, in Iowa? 
; Mr. Srarxy. It started in Adams County, southwestern part of 

owa. 

Mr. Hx. Are you keeping a record as to how many members who 
join your re are members of presently existing farm 
organizations 
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Mr. Sratey. We have not kept any record but I can say that as I 
look at the maps in my office I see that past affiliation with other 
organization had no effect upon the growth of our organization. 

Mr. Hix. In other words, if they are members of 1 or 2 farm or- 
ganizations, they still join your organization just the same ? 

Mr. Sauer. 85 to 90 percent of them are signing up. It means that 
we have to be getting members from other organizations. 

The Cuarrman. 85 to 90 percent ? 

Mr. Srauer. Ina lot of counties, yes. 

The Cuarrman. You said that you were against a soil bank unless 
you were assured of positive support at 100 percent of parity. Is that 
what I understand your statement to mean ? 

Mr. Sratey. I don’t think we go quite that far, Mr. Chairman. We 
do feel that the farmers would participate considerably better if they 
had 100 percent of parity. It is our belief from the meetings we have 
held, asking the farmers what their opinion of the soil bank is, that 
they certainly are going to have to have an assurance that they are 
going to get a fair price for all of their farm products in order to 
participate in the soil bank. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe that the farmer wants to know in 
advance how much money he is to receive and what he is to receive it 
for and when he is to receive it ? 

Mr. Srarey. I think that very definitely will have to be established 
before you will have any participation. 

The CHarrman. You mentioned something about credit in your 
statement, that you needed adequate emergency credit. Do you have 
production credit associations functioning in your territory ? 

Mr. Statey. Yes, sir; we do. I have been an adviser on production 
credit, also on the county FHA. 

The Cuatrman. And you have the Farmers’ Home Administration 
functioning out there ¢ 

Mr. Sratey. Yes. 

The CHarmrMan. Well, just what is your suggestion about how we 
could improve the credit facilities that are now functioning? 

Mr. Sraney. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the FHA cannot 
refinance loans in most territories. In other words, if a mah is forced 
to get credit from another—suppose the bank has told him they ecan- 
not extend credit—he cannot get refinanced in the FHA. 

The CHArrmAn. Do you mean if the banker is prepared to close him 
out he éannot then go to the FHA and have them pick him up and 
carry him on? 

Mr. Statey. They do have a $10,000 limit besides in the FHA. 
That is correct. 

The CuAirman. Of course, as you know that organization was 
started primarily to help the small farmers, the low income farmers 
who could not possibly obtain credit anywhere else on earth. 

Mr. Srarey. ‘That is right. 
| The Cxairman. What about the PCA? Do they make refinancing 
oans? 

Mr. Sratey. They can, but in our territory, I think that your banks 
will loan just a8 much money that you can buy either other place. 

The Cuarrman. The PCA is running strictly a banking organiza- 
tion? 
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Mr. Sratzy. That is right. That would be my interpretation. The 
only thing Id like to qualify there, is that type of loan is a little dif- 
ferent. You terminate the loan. 

The Cuatrman. It is a little different but as you said, the PCA is 
just operating banks. 

Mr. Srarey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. When you obtain a loan from PCA, if you have col- 
lateral enough to offer you could probably take it to the private in- 
stitution just as well? 

Mr. Sratey. That would be my opinion. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think we need more or less along the lines 
of the old Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations ? 

Mr. Srauey. It is our opinion—— 

The CuatrMan. Recourse organizations ? 

Mr. Srautey. It is our opinion—I’d like to use, just to cite an ex- 
ample as we have explained it. For instance, a man who had a $50,000 
financial statement—I am using this as just a figure that I have pulled 
out of the air as an example, but I think it very well typifies the situa- 
tion that exists throughout the Middle West—the man who had a 
$50,000 financial statement 6 or 7 years ago, in that he could have 
a financial statement if he had 70 head of cows we will say, he could 
have sold them if they were just average cows, they would have brought 
$300. That would have been $21,000 cattle in this inventory. We 
will break it down. It will take but a minute. 

He would have had young cattle that probably would have added 
another $10,000 to his cattle inventory. 

Then his sows at that time would Sine $80 to $100. His shoats $20 
to $25 a hundredweight. 

He had been through a postwar period there where he had improved 
his buildings, fixed the fences, put a bathroom in and he had also 
bought probably a new car and new equipment. We will say he had 
$10,000 worth of equipment which I am sure would be very reasonable. 

What has happened in the meantime is this: Today if he has main- 
tained that cow herd and infused that cow herd with young blood, 
those cows would probably bring $7,000. — have dropped from 
$21,000 to $7,000 because his young cattle would likewise deteriorate in 
value because of price. His sows, they would bring $35 or $40 a head 
now. His shoats would bring 10 to 12 cents a pound. His equipment 
just like an old automobile that is 6 or 7 years old, it costs more to 
operate and he is lucky if he has 25 cents on the dollar on that. It is 
7- or 8-year old equipment. 

And that many, any financial adviser would have told that man 
with the $50,000 financial statement that a $12,500 loan would cer- 
tainly be reasonable. He could have gotten twice that at the bank. 

But if he has just been the average farmer that has increased, why 
he has paid it down some but it has gradually worked back and in- 
creased until he owes 15 percent more if he is just average. 

But look what has happened to him on the top end of the financial 
statement. If he has got $25,000 top, he is lucky. He has come up 1n 
borrowing. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the value of his equity has vanished. 

Mr. Srauey. It has vanished. And now the banker who, of course, 
when the insured depoits were set in, the bank examiner had the op- 
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portunity and should have to go over here and inspect loans and in 
that process it gets to be, instead of a farmer loan, it gets to be a 
capital loan. 

And then the bank examiner says the man must pay this loan off 
because he has carried it on for 18 months. 

Mr. Stupson. Will you yield? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Stimpson. I am in your corner and very much interested in what 
you are saying but in Green County, Ill, where Mr. Van Tuyle is 
from, my home county, there is not a bank, and there are six banks in 
that county, that can loan any one man over $15,000 under State 
limitation, 

Mr. Statey. We have a different situation in our territory. 

Mr. Srmpson. You are talking about a $25,000 farm loan. If you 
went to a bank in Missouri or Illinois or Iowa and tried to get a $25,000 
loan you just cannot get it. The States does not let you loan that 
much to the man. 

Mr. Starter. Mr. Congressman, I did not say a $25,000 loan. That 
is where his inventory has dropped to. That is $25,000. What I was 
talking about is his loan has kept up to $12,500, up to maybe $15,000. 

Mr. Srmpson. The point that I am contending is that a bank in a 
rural community in Illinois, it is very doubtful if they can loan over 
$15,000 to any one individual. 

M. Sratey. In our territory, I will say this, the way it is determined 
in our territory is about the reserve times the capital. You have to 
keep your capital times the reserve. 

Then 50 percent of your capital reserve of the bank is the loan limit 
to one individual. 

Mr. Stmpson. I know that both banks in my hometown of 2,500 
people, told me that the most they could loan any one individual was 
$15,000 to $17,000, and they were not doing that. 

The Cuarrman. The point he is making though, is that a man, when 
he first negotiated his loan, had a great equity in his property. 

Mr. Srautey. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrman. The banker had no risk involved; it was a good 
loan and safe, but now because of the decreased value of the collateral, 
the bank examiner comes along and says, “This is a bad loan.” 

Mr. Srauey, That is where we think 

Mr. Simpson. They not only do that but they force the banker to 
make the farmer liquidate. 

Mr. Sratey. That is the point we are trying to get at. This is, we 
think, the important thing, the reason it has hit agriculture just like 
that—he has lost both his income and the equity in his financial state- 
ment by the drop of 50 percent of his financial statement. On the top 
is where it really has hurt him. 

Of course, he still would only be carrying there in the figures as I 
used them a $14,000 or $15,000 loan. 

Mr. Hux. Let me ask you this: The gentlemen is familiar with the 
Farmers Home Administration, is he not? 

Mr. Srauey. I have served on the county committee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Huw. In our area—I know, of course, we are in the drought 
(lisaster area—and I know from personal experience they are taking 
care of the farmers, many of them who are in bad shape, and all the 
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bank has to do is to find a standby agreement even though the farmer 
has lost a great deal of his value—as far as statement is concerned, the 
Farm Home Administration can make these disaster loans and take 
the bank off of the hood providing the bank will go along, 

Now, our trouble—and we haven’t had very many banks in the same 
situation as Mr. Simpson mentioned—but here is the mr + If they 
won't go along then the FHA cannot be of any assistance but if the 
bank says, “O. K., we will renew our $10,000 loan,” then the FHA can 
even pay the interest on the $10,000 loan. 

Mr. Srarey. Mr. Hill, it is a fact there are very few areas that are 
declared disaster areas, is that not right? 

Mr. Hix. Well, that is true, but let us go further than that and 
say to you that the FHA testifying here and also I have had some 
personal conference with them and they wish to liberalize that. 

I think we are all in this position: The law is there and all we need 
to do is to liberalize it because they have plenty—I do not know as I 
should say “plenty” but they have money for these type of situations 
that exist on these farms. 

And I think sometimes we have been a little negligent and by “we” 
meaning all of us—in emphasizing the fact to the local banker, “here 
is a Federal organization,” and if we cultivate it a little, shall I say, 
and emphasize the fact that we need this extensive credit in the next 
60 days. 

That is when we need it at home. If we don’t get it from the Ist 
of January to the 1st of April, you might just as well write the farmer 
off, because he must lay his plans. He must have his seed. He must 
get his gasoline and his oil. He must get prepared. He certainly 
can’t do that if he does not get the support from the bank, and the bank 
cannot go along on that because of the regulations of the bank. 

We have some of them that are in tight situations, so the only thing 
to do is to insist that the FHA liberalize. And I would say this, in 
every county where you are working for membership, you should 
cultivate the acquaintance of the director of that FHA. 

I told everyone in my district that if they will pin-point these 
farmers that are being pushed to the wall, we will take it up as a 
personal matter right here at the top with the FHA. Let us not let 
any farmer be sold out while you are working around organizing un- 
less we do everything we can to help him. I think sometimes we forget 
to do that. 

Mr. Sratey. We certainly appreciate that. Also, we'd like to point 
out for some reason it seems as though we go into these territories—of 
course, we realize that we are not advocating, that just everybody 
should be picked up, I mean but credit only prolongs the agony unless 
you can receive a price for your product that you have to sell. 

Of course, that is a two-pronged venture now to get something for 
the price of the product. 

Mr. Huw. Right at that point, talking about the amount of the 
loan, there are limitations upon the amount that the Farmers Home 
Administration can loan as you know. You have been talking in 
figures here but probably they are larger than thé limits that the Farm 
Home Administration can make in the way of loans now. Am [ right 
in assuming that? 
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Mr. Sratey. I think that the limitation of the cost of farming opera- 
tions has increased to such a value since they were set up that it will 
not cover a lot of the farmers in the Midwest. 

Mr. Huu. The present limitations on the loans would have to be 
upped in order to take care of the situation that we are talking about, 
do you think that? 

Mr. Sratey. Yes, sir, because it does not take too large of an an 
operation where you haye a general diversified farming area where 
they do carry the cow herd and hogs and try to raise most of their 
grain. It does not take too much of a situation. 

Mr. Hi. How high would you suggest those limitations would 
have to go in order to tak ecare of it? Iam talking now about a family- 
type farm, not the large corporation operation or anything like that 
but the family-sized farm, how large should it have to go to take care 
of the family type farm in the areas where you think it is set up now / 

Mr. Statey. We would be of the opinion that probably if the limita- 
tion was raised to $15,000 to $20,000, it would probably do that. 

Mr. Huw. You think it ought to be $15,000 to $20,000 ? 

Mr. Sratey. Yes. 

Mr. Hitx. We have always had trouble in our area on this heeause of 
the extra high cost of farming in an irrigated section and we just 
find that that limitation just put a god many of our farmers entirely, 
completely out and we have had quite a little more liberal interpreta- 
tion since many of us in our area are in the drought area. 

Mr. Horz. What. would you say with respect to the time element 
there? Of course the regular farmers loans, as I recall it now, ean be 
made for 7 years. Would you think that the time ought to be longer 
than that or less or what would you think about that? 

Mr. Sratey. Mr. Hope, our opinion would probably be that these 
fellows that have already had the loan, that probably there should 
be some way to extend that, if that is porible. I am talking about 
these people that have already had the loan 5 or 6 years. Do you see 
what I mean? They have run in the last 2 or 3 years into the drought 
and low priees and they should certainly be able to extend their loan. 
There should be something on that; on the others, I think 7 years 
probably would be sufficient on new loans that are refinanced but the 
thing about it is that the refinancing part is that part that—hecause 
as I understand the regulations of FIA, have been that the only ones 
that they could refinance were the fellows that had the loan with them 
the year before, in most areas, 

Mr. Hitz. That is not true now. 

Mr. Sratey. You have changed that, have you? 

Mr. Hii. That is changed. 

Mr. Sratey. Is that changed besides the areas that were not declared 
distress areas ? 

Mr. Hitz. They have been asking for liberalization on the basic 
law and it is my opinion they have interpreted some of the regulations 
a little differently since we have hit this downward trend in farm 
prices, but I just mention this because I think it is Important that we 
have an agency that we can appeal to, shall we say. 

Mr. Sratey. Certainly. 

Mr. Hix. And if these regulations are not liberal enough this 
would be a wonderful opportunity for a new farm organization or 
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any farm organization in my book to insist that it be written to fit the 
different types and kinds of farmers in the various areas. 

Let me say this, one of the great troubles on farm legislation is that 
when they write a piece of legislation that fits Mr. Hoeven’s corn 
section of Iowa, then it comes down to the beet farmer in Colorado 
and it does not fit, or it does not certainly fit the wheat farmer in the 
Plains of Colorado that I happen to represent. 

It is very difficult to write fnais laws. But the regulations on these 
basic laws can be interpreted or amended or changed so as to fit the 
varying conditions. 

Mr. Stratey. Yes, sir. We agree with you. 

The CHarrman. Did you make the point a moment ago that if a 
farmer’s equity had decreased in value to the point that the private 
lending agency felt they could not carry the loan longer, that the 
FHA would not take over the burden and finance the man for future 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Sratey. That is the way we understand it. 

The Cuarrman. But if he already had a loan with the FHA that 
they would go along with him ? 

Mr. Sratey. That is the way we understand it. 

The CHarmman. I wonder if you know of any instance where that 
has happened. We hear these stories about situations like that. 

Mr. Sratey. We have a lot of them. We promised the Secretary of 
Agriculture that we would send him them and I understand a lot of 
letters did go to him stating that they have been unable to receive 
credit. 

The Cxuatrman. We will certainly keep in mind what you have 
suggested and we will have the FHA come up here and give us the 
information about it and see just what should be done about these 
limitations. 

Mr. Sratry. I think it is very important at the present time in an 
emergency situation here to adjust those. 

The Carman. I can easily see that at one time the 7-year limita- 
tion was all right but as of now, because of the distressed situation, it 
might be well for us to consider increasing it. 

Mr. Horr. You are talking now, I assume, of areas that could not 
have been declared drouth areas and where the loans made by the 
FHA would have to be one of their regular type loans? 

Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is one of their loans that they make for the 
period of 7 years, with the staggered payments, so much per year and 
that sort of thing. I think in the areas where they have declared a 
drought emergency, there is more liberality. There are drought loans 
which may be secured. You are speaking, I take it, of the areas where 
the distress is caused mainly by the low prices rather than by the 
drouth. 

Mr. Srarey. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. I wanted to speak a word about this new organization 
for the benefit of the members who come from States where this 
organization is not yet active. You will be interested in this. 

They had a meeting in Stoddard County in my district last night. 
Stoddard County happens to be one of the counties in the district that 
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I represent, which has a very large farm bureau membership. More 
than 500 people turned out at this meeting last night. I think that 
is indicative of the fact that the farmers are not satisfied with the 
present condition. 

In talking to some people who attended that meeting last night I 
was told there were many farm bureau members there. And while 
the speaker representing this organization did not make any deroga- 
tory statements about what had not been done by other organizations, 
other people there in the audience welcomed the opportunity of this 
organization coming in because they felt it did hold out some hope of 
an organization that would speak for the farmers who were being 
pressed under the present situation. 

Mr. Staley, I believe you were at the meeting at Cape Girardeau. 
You had a meeting up there with around 400 or 500 members, as I 
recall. 

Mr. Statey. Six hundred. 

Mr. Jones. Six hundred members at that meeting. I know that 
every county in Missouri in which this group has gone in to organize, 
they have been met with open arms by the farmers who were looking 
for some leadership which is representative of the farmers and who 
will take their spablaen and consolidate the views of people who they 
feel have not been adequately represented by other organizations. 

It appears to me, and I know some of the people who have been in- 
strumental in forming this organization, I have known many of them 
over a period of many years, including Senator Ed Caldwell from our 
State. I know he has been interested in farmers for many years, and 
I do not think he would have become identified with an organization 
that did not have the interest of the farmer, particularly the family- 
sized farms at heart. 

And from all appearances, I think that you are going to find that 
this organization which has gone out strictly as a representative of the 
farmer with nothing to sell—they are not a marketing organization, 
they do not have any insurance or anything like that to sell—but they 
are strictly trying to get the views of the farmer and to see that they 
are adequately presented to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Con- 
gress, to accurately reflect the views of those people. 

I know in my section they have come in there just recently, but 
they are paildiing up a very large organization. Of course, their dues 
are very small. But as you indicated, many of these people are already 
members of other farm organizations but they are still anxious to go 
on and contribute a dollar to try to help this movement along. 

I think Mr. Staley and his associates are to be commended for the 
manner in which they have gone about trying to see that the farmer 
does have adequate representation. 

I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

r. Hr. I would like to ask this question with your permission: 
There is not anything in your bylaws or no regulations that would 
make it impossible for a farmer to join your organization, although 
he were a member of a couple of other organizations, is there ? 

Mr. Sratey. Mr. Hill, he certainly is not barred. The only thing 
that we do have in our bylaws, first, is that we are not going into 
business. We are only going to be a legislative group. And the only 
members that we have, have to be farmers who are receiving a major 
portion of their income from actual farming operations. 
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We are glad to have anyone else help us in the way of local business- 
men, but they are not members and they cannot hold office or vote, 
They cannot hold a membership in the National Farmers’ Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Hirt. What do you provide for a man who is a farmer today 
ow oe sells his farm and moves to town? What do you do with 

im? 

Mr. Statey. Well, the next year 

Mr. Hii. He would lose his vote; would he ? 

Mr. Sratey, He would lose his voting rights at that time. 

Mr. Jones. I was impressed with that very thing. Their bylaws 
do require that the member receive the major portion of his income 
from farming. I know that that is not true of some of the other or- 
ganizations. I know at least in my section, for instance, I am not a 
farmer. I have belonged to farm organizations for a long time. But 
at the same time, some of those organizations have not represented the 
views of the majority of the farmers in my community. 

Mr. Statey. May I insert a word here, Mr. Chairman, and say that 
I certainly appreciate those kind remarks that Mr. Jones has made. 
We are a young organization. We will probably make mistakes. We 
do feel the responsibility that we have of representing the farmers 
who are members in our organization, because only 2 months ago I was 
farming and this weekend I went home with the best feeling I had of 
having some overalls on but the thing is that I wish to say this, that 
we pledged that we would be the servants not the masters of the 
members we represent. 

I also pledge that as long as we represent the grassroots opinion 
of agriculture we feel like we deserve to exist, when we fail to do 
that, we would not. We are going to try at all times to present the 
situations as we see them. iF we make mistakes it is proven to us, 
we have no past commitments or no past policy. We will be willing 
at any time to try to change them to meet that. We are only going to 
try to present the situation as we see it. 

Mr. Horr. Now you consider yourselves as being something more 
than a protest organization, I take it? 

Mr. Sratey. Mr. Hope, the fine thing about this organization, I 
think, is this: 

It is the caliber of men that have taken the leadership out in the 
counties. The way we set up our organization, it is just farmers, 
nobody but farmers that are going to hold these meetings. We go into 
a county, they hold a countywide meeting. They advertise it. 

The local men do all of the advertising, the farmers who are inter- 
ested. We hold the meeting. We speak and tell them what we think 
the situation is, what we are going to try to do about it. Then we — 
it up for questions. We stay there until midnight. Everybody has 
an ee to say what they think. 

Then we ask for the townships to stand and for somebody to hold 


the meeting the next night. We do not try to high pressure me 
There is no money taken that night, no memberships signed hey 
have all day to think it over the next day and then hold the township 
meetings the next day. 

There is nobody that is affiliated with the organization back in the 
county any more. It is up to them to go ahead then and hold the 
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township meetings and discuss the signup with what members that 
are there and farmers that want to become members that next night, 
and then they solicit the members themselves, 

In fact, we have a man from Illinois who just completed an organi- 
zation not long ago; that is the way they did it. 

Mr. Horr. i think you said everyone who joins reads the program 
that you have set up. 

Mr. Srauey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. And gives his assent to that program, is that correct? 

Mr. Srauey. He signs an actual petition with these resolutions here. 

Mr. Horr. Where was that program adopted ¢ 

Mr. Srauey. First, these farmers in Adams County, Iowa—first the 
farmers in that county set up about four resolutions. Then in October 
we had a district meeting and there was a regional office set up, October 
20. Then December 15 we had representatives from six States, 340 
voting delegates who approves these resolutions at that meeting. 

We also have another way that our policy can be set. In fact, there 
are two ways really but the other way specifically, that we must go 
back to the township level and start referendums, originating in the 
township level through county, State and Nation in order to set policy. 

Mr. Horr. Everyone who he signed up as a member and paid his 
dues, has read this statement that you have ? 

Mr. Srarey. Yes, sir, he signs his name. 

Mr. Horr. That you have given us here? 

Mr. Sratey. Here is a typical petition. Up here the resolutions are 
typed in, and here are others. Here is a county that shows that, the 
farmers in their own handwriting. We can pass that around. 

Mr. Horr. Those petitions are signed and the dues are collected at 
a meeting subsequent to the county meeting at which the organization 
is discussed and the ideas are explained and farmers given a chance to 
ask quéstions themselves on what they think wrong with the general 
agricultural situation ? 

Mr. Srauey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. And who is in charge? Who calls these township meet- 
ings? Who is in charge of that when you go into a new county where 
you have no members? How is that handled? 

Mr. Srarey. Here is the boy that can tell you how it happened in 
Illinois the other night. 

The C#iarRMAN. Give the reporter your hame. 

Mr. Van Tvuyte. I am from Scott County, Il]. I met with this 
group when they first came to our county and I was very interested be- 
cause I felt that they represented true farm feeling. 

At our county meeting we asked for volunteers to be acting chair- 
men until one could be elected. We divided our county into roads dis- 
tricts. There are seven. One of the smallest counties in Illinois, I was 
elected chairman of our little township 4 miles wide and 10 miles long 
and that night we elected all of our three officers and did sign up 
members, 

I might add that the bylaws were read and every man that signed 
that paper not only had a chance to read those resolutions, but had a 
copy of them for a day to think it over. 

_In our road district, we had 83 farms, and in the next 2 days we 
signed up 72. That just left 11 of the whole road district that did 
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not sign and three of them happened to be in the hospital, they were 
older farmers and in the hospital. We didn’t even get to ask them 
but we signed up that percent in Scott County in Tlinois. 

Mr. Horr. This is a township now you are talking about? 

Mr. Van Tuyte. Yes, sir, we divide our counties into seven small 
groups. 

Mr. Horr. How do you perfect the county organization then? 

Mr. Van Tuyue. The chairman from each road district then met at 
a county level. We allowed 2 days to sign members and then the 
chairman from each road district met at the county seat, and there we 
elected our county officers. 

Illinois has not organized enough counties to have a director as yet. 
We just have seven counties. They have started on the west side. We 
have Adams, Pike, Greene, and so forth coming right in from the west 
end of Illinois. 

Mr. Horr. The county officers are elected from the officers in the 
township groups? 

Mr. Van Tuyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hix. Since we are discussing this I note from reading over 
your 10 points here, and I have read it twice in order to get what you 
had in mind and that is No. 3. 

Mr. Sratey. Yes, sir. 

(The data is as follows :) 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION, CORNING, IOWA 


We, the farmers of America, in order to get our fair share of the national in- 
come, do band together in an organization known as The National Farmers’ 
Organization. We extend an invitation to our brother farmers the country over 
to join us in our movement to obtain economic equality. 

We band together to exercise our sacred right of petition to our Government. 
We must have the legislation designed to insure prosperous agriculture. We do 
this because we feel that a stable agriculture is essential to a continued national 
prosperity. 

Our resolutions are as follows: 

1. We hereby petition our Government for 100 percent parity for all farm 
products. 

2. In the event of farm surpluses we hereby state our willingness to accept 
reasonable controls. 

3. In view of the fact that hogs and cattle are now being marketed for less 
than cost of production, and as an emergency measure, we petition the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to establish an immediate floor of approximately $20 per 
hundredweight on butcher hogs and approximately $30 per hundredweight on 
good to choice cattle. 

4. Recognizing that there is no substitute for price, adequate emergency farm 
credit must be made available immediately until farmers receive a fair share of 
the national income. 

5. The practice of monopolistic market manipulations which are circumventing 
the operations of free markets and enriching the few to the end of destroying 
the producer must be stopped. We request immediate investigation by Congress 
and the Federal Government. 

6. The expenditure of vast sums of public money in the reclamation of desert 
lands for agricultural purposes should be stopped until such time as increases in 
demand for food justifies increased production. 

7. We recommend that wheat allotments be made on a bushel basis. 

8. We pledge our cooperation with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in a reasonable long-range program. 

9. We are a nonpartisan, nonpolitical organization. 

10. We do not approve of any type of violence. 
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Mr. Hitt. You say, approximately $20 per hundredweight on 
butcher hogs. When you come to cattle you say approximately $30 per 
hundredweight. As an emergency measure you partly answered my 
question. 

My question is this, how would you go about grading the hogs to 
say that the floor should be approximately 20 percent? Would you 
give that a little slide up or down or what ? 

Mr. Sratey. The reason we were asking that, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does have the authority and the money to support those hogs 
and cattle at approximately that figure. That was the reason that we 
have asked that, that he has under the perishable law. As an emer- 
gency measure so something can be worked out, in that way, that was 
what we were asking him to do. 

Mr. Hitz. You are not sticking to the $20 as a floor ? 

Mr. Statey. No, approximately—we worded it approximately $20. 
90 percent at the present would be $19.30. 

Mr. Hitt, You know if we could get $30 a hundredweight out in 
Colorado on all of the choice cattle, [ am afraid that there would be 
so many people going into the cattle business we might have trouble 
there. That is what I am asking for. You are not standing for that 
as a floor, 

Mr. Sratey. Understand that was an emergency measure. How- 
ever, we do think if the agricultural prices of the livestock would rise 
you would see an entire rise in the entire agricultural economy. We 
don’t think that grain would stay at $1.25 either on the free corn 
market or the other things; we think you would see an entire rise in 
the entire agricultural economy. 

The Cuarrman. Of coures, you realize that this committee has con- 
sidered that proposition many times and I am sure you appreciate the 
fact that there are many difficulties involved in that sort of a program 
because you could visualize the possibility of the Federal Government 
going into the livestock business and operating stock yards and 
slaughter houses and all of those things. 

I think Secretary has the power to do what you are proposing and 
has the money to carry out such a program. I do not believe he would 
be willing to undertake to carry it out. Mr. Poage said the Secretary 
recently said he would not. 

Has your group had an opportunity to have a conference with the 
Secretary, with your associates, about your program ? 

Mr. Srauey. We have been to the Secretary and to Sherman Adams 
both, asking for—— 

The Caarrman. Who is this man Sherman Adams about whom you 
are talking ¢ 

You did have a conference with Secretary Benson ? 

Mr. Sratey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You discussed this 10-point program that you have 
with him? 

Mr. Srateyr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What did he tell you? Did he say that he would 
go along with this part of it ? 

Mr. Statey. No, sir. He did say there were problems involved. We 
told him that we knew there were, but that we felt that the failure of 
acting far outweighed the consequences—to the entire economy far 
outweighed the problems involved in acting. 
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Mr. Srmpson. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Hix. Sure. 

Mr. Stmpson. For the record I wish to state that the Senate bill as 
reported out by the Senate Agriculture Committee does not even as 
much as mention hogs or cattle. 

Mr. Statey. We know that. 

Mr. Srmpson. They do not even mention them, either one of them. 
The nearest they do come to mentioning hogs and cattle is an increase 
in thet $250 million fund with no limitation on it to bolster livestock 
prices. 

So there can’t be any disagreement with this committee although 
I disagree with it, and the Senate, relative to the livestock situation 
because nobody has seemed to want to recognize the difference between 
$12 hogs and $18, no substitute. 

I had a little bill in here to keep hogs and cattle from dropping 
over 15 or 20 or 25 cents a hundred from the preceding day’s high so 
* as grade, but did not get anywhere with it. Maybe in their wis- 

om—— 

Mr. Harvey. I have been very much interested in your statement, 
Mr. Staley, and I note that in the third point here in your resolution 
that we have been discussing, you mention the fact, recommending 
a floor or a market price of $20 for hogs and $30 for good choice cattle. 

On a long range basis is it your thinking that the price of feed grain 
influences the price or determines the price of your livestock or that the 
public consumption demands operate so far as free market is con- 
cerned for livestock and that livestock prices are not directly related 
to feed grain prices? 

Mr. Sratry. They may be related, Mr. Harvey, but certainly not tied 
as closely to it as we would like to think sometimes, because in the 
operation the fixed cost of Serer cannot allow the farmers ups 
and downs that they used to have to be able to survive. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you elaborate on that a little more? 

Mr. Sratey. I will use an example of what the University of 
Missouri put out. A 240-acre farm in Missouri, which was a pretty 
good unit down there, good farm, prewar days you could operate that 

arm for 10 years, just take your stock to market and not collect any- 
thing at the end of 10 years, why you would still own the farm and 
the stock and the equipment that you had, horses and so forth. 

At the end of that 10 years everything would be more gaged but 
it would still be yours. But now they say in 21 to 3 years under 
modern production, that farm will be gone. In other words, you can 
only stand about 6 months what we used to be able to stand 18 months. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, you are saying that you can go broke 
three times as fast as you used to be able to? 

Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. I have also heard some of the agricultural colleges 
in my own State of Indiana say something like that—this principal 
being advanced. And I think it does have a great deal to justify 


it. 

The thing that has been a problem to me—a continuing problem 
because I am a farmer, and a livestock farmer, and I want to say that 
75 percent of the gross income—farm income in my district is from 
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hoge-99 it is pretty important to my district to have a good price for 
livestock. 

The thing that has been a continuing question in my mind is, how 
are you going to come about guaranteeing the farmers in my district 
Be ys periag mnie is your goal ? 

r. STALEY at is our long-range program. First, theré is one 
thing évery farmer that signs this says and I think it is one thing 
that maybe has slipped up the last 6 months, has been a great change 
in the attitude of the farmers on one thing, that is, they are willing 
{o aceépt controls in exchange for a price. 

Everyone who signs there is willing to accept reasonable controls. 
And when you review you are more familiar with the fact that these 
economics, small percentage of 3 to 5 or 10 percent, that wrecks our 
markets. 

Mr. Harvey. You mean then that you think that the Congress 
should enact a law attempting to regulate the supply of hogs? 

Mr. Sraney. A long-range program unless we can adjust our pro- 
duction in line with consumption. That is the thinking of our mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I have contemplated that. I likewise remember 
and I am sure many of the folks here in the room do, the very unwel- 
come reception that Secretary Wallace’s program had when they 
attempted to regulate the supply of hogs by killing pigs, and the 
consumers of this country have never forgiven that program. And 
you constantly hear it referred to today. 

I am not mentioning that to say that such a program is not feasible. 
I think it is well to recognize that if you embark on such a program 
that you are going to have to take into consideration consumer reac- 
tion. Whether you think the consumer should have a voice in this 
or not, they are, as you have indicated here, 87 percent of our people 
today, and I think we must recognize if we can’t undertake a program 
that does not have at least fair consumer acceptance we cannot do that. 

Mr. Srarzy: We aré no advocating killing the pigs. We would say 
this, that there are several ways that we feel that you could come 
about to this. First, I think the statement here we made is that hogs 
selling at 11 or 12 cents, the purchasing power of agriculture in many 
areas, livestock areas is no greater than the purchasing power than 
in the depression of the early thirties. At that time you could take 
$2.75 to $3 a hundred. Today a hog brings $11. 

We could hire a man for $15 a month at that time, buy an automobile 
for $600. Our taxes were lower. Anything that you can name that is 
not now 8 or 4 times as high. 

What we are getting at is this: If you were to put controls on and 
were going to go back to our members to find out what type of controls 
they want, that are nécessary, there are 2 or 3 angles that we 
may work at. That is making some way incentive to market hogs at 
litter weights, and also cattle, because hogs, last year, for instance, 
there were only 2 percent more hogs that were processed than the 10- 
vear average. ose hogs averaged 240 pounds. 

If there is some way that we can figure out where we can get the 
farmers to market them, that is a way that eould take care of a lot. 

Another way is that if controls are necessary, the poundage allot- 
ment would work out much better than anything else of hogs. That 
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would be our feeling, because it would give you the flexibility. A 
man could go ahead and have the same amount of hogs as he wants. 

We cannot establish that as a policy of our organization because we 
are young and until we go back—we are going back to the members at 
township level to see what type of controls they do want. 

Mr. Harvey. I would humbly suggest that in considering your 
proposal that you take back to them that you have in mind the sum 
total of livestock is equal to the convertibility of the sum total of grain, 
feed grain. You just cannot escape that fact. And that attempting to 
control the whole cycle at the marketing end of livestock, in my 
opinion, is like trying to shut off a spigot by putting your thumb over 
the end of the hose. 

Mr. Sratey. I do not think that there is any one thing that is going 
to be the answer. I do not think—maybe your grain control will be 
the answer. I think that it is going to be a well-unified program that 
will settle part of our problems. 

Mr. Harvey. But you will agree, will you not, that in any program 
of the nature which you are contemplating that you have to recognize 
our feed grains are going to sventnaiie he converted into livestock 
and livestock prices ? 

Mr. Sratey. That is the outlet that they usually take ; that is right. 
Whether our methods of increased production, use of fertilizer and so 
forth, whether we can keep grains in line with what you would advo- 
cate, I would certainly hesitate to say. I think it will have to be 
worked out. 

Besides, the surplus of grains that we have now, by the time we work 
out of that, that certainly means the livestock industry could be 
wrecked for a long time. 

Mr. Harvey. I agree with you. The thing I am just humbly sug- 
gesting is that I think any program for control of livestock that does 
not take into consideration the regulation of feed-grains supply as 
well, is going to be doomed to failure before it starts. 

Mr. Besser. That is the reason we have that word “reasonable 
controls” and that means also on that. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Staley, first of all I compliment you on a very 
comprehensive and fine statement. If you had done nothing else you 
have called attention of the country to the unrest in the Farm Belt at 
the present time. 

Congressman Jones a few minutes ago made some reference to the 
high caliber of leadership that your new organization has. I cannot 
help but feel being impressed by the caliber of the leadership at the 
witness table this morning. They are all young farmers and I know 
are vitally interested in the welfare of our agricultural economy. 

Some of my colleagues have asked me about the location of Corning, 
Iowa. For the record I would like to say that Corning, Iowa, is in the 
southwest section of Iowa in Representative Jensen’s district, where 
your organization originated. 

Something was said here about credit. Of course we are aware of 
the need for remedial legislation in that direction. Although I take 
no particular pride in authorship, I would like to have you know that 
I have recently introduced three bills relating to that very subject. 

One of those is for a supplemental appropriation for the Farm 
Home Administration in the amount of $50 million for the United 
States, which I understand Iowa will need $6 million. 
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Another bill provides for the extension of the loan period from 
7 to 10 years. 

And the other bill provides for the consolidation and refinancing 
of FHA loans which have been discussed here this morning. 

I just want to ask you one question about the soil bank. Your state- 


ment indicates that you are not opposed to the soil bank if there is a 
fair return. 


Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. Now in the Secretary of Agriculture’s statement the 
other day, in a breakdown for corn, he suggests that the sum of $31 
would be the value of the certificates to be issued. 

In a further breakdown as to a typical county in Iowa, Marshall 
County, Iowa, which as you know is in southern Iowa, the figure per 
acre is listed at $38.54. 

I think you and I will agree that in order to get out Iowa farmers 
into a soil-bank program we have got to offer them a real inducement. 
Taking into consideration the value of our productive land, the yield 
per acre of corn running from 50 to 100 bushels an acre in normal 
times, do you think that such a figure as $31 or even $38.54 is going to 
indyas our corn farmers into a soil-bank program in the State of 
lowa? 

Mr. Stratey. We have discussed that rather lengthy here last night 
in our room. We said there is a lot of things that enter into that. It 
seems as though most of us are a little more optimistic when we plant 
a crop, than the yield usually gives us. 

When you start planting a crop in the spring, you may have a pro- 
ductive average on your farm of, say, 50 bushels of corn or 60 or 75 
or whatever we may have, or 80. I don’t think there will be any pro- 
ductive value near that high. That is probably on the high side. 

The first thing that the farmer is usually a little more optimistic 
than he is justified in being. Secondly, it depends upon the financial 
situation that that farmer is in, because of the fact that: if he is in a 
tight financial situation, he is going to have to shoot at what he hopes 
is his most optimistic figure. 

We certainly agree that the incentive payment has got to be high 
and adequate. We don’t mean high, we mean adequate, if we are go- 
ing to have participation in the soil bank. 

We also feel that the acreage reserve, the man will have to do some- 
thing with that land, besides let it grow up in weeds. There will be 
some tilling of the land there, seeding. There is another thing that 
we point out there, when you have set up for an entire operation, you 
have your unit operation, you have your equipment, your livestock and 
that is over your entire unit. 

Whenever you take some land out and put it in the soil bank it 
means that that operation of the unit is then put in the smaller area. 
I mean you still have that expensive operation. 

So we feel that this is going to be one of the hardest programs 
to administer that we have ever had because of the great variation in 
this from farm to farm. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am glad you mentioned that fact because southwest 
Iowa did have the drought down there and have a different economi- 
cal situation than in northern Iowa where they had a pretty good 
yield of corn this past year. 

What do you consider a fair return ? 
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Mr. Srauey. We do not think that figure will get too much land 
in the soil bank in the sections we represent. 

Mr. Horven. Do you suggest any figure? I understand the Secre- 
tary’s position to be he indicated in his testimony that the amount of 
money paid to the farmer that could operate and goes into the soil- 
bank program would be better than the net figure. 

In your judgment, not in particular reference to the drought area, 
but as a general proposition now, involving our Midwest section of 
the country, what do you consider a fair return ¢ 

Mr. Sraxey. There again, we are going to try to answer you to the 
best of our ability. But again it will vary considerably from farm to 
farm. That is where the Administration is going to determine, allot 
out to the township committeemen and out to the county committee, 
how you are going to get your productive value determined. 

But we use the figure here—here is one boy that said they had held 
a meeting out there, in his area, and they had asked the farmers what 
they would take to take lands out of production. In his particular 
area in Nebraska, it was $30. 

On the other hand, we have boys here who do not believe we can 
get land in their section for $50 per acre out of the corn territory. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will you agree with me in this, that the average 
farmer now—and I am talking about normal conditions, not abnormal 
conditions—that he is going to expect as a return from those acres in 
the soil bank about the same amount that he would have nettéd or a 
little bit apore the figure if he had planted the same acres in produc- 
tive crops ! 

Mr. Srarey. I think you are quite right, Mr. Hoeven. There again 
we should bring back in that word of optimism. We will have to give 
him a littlé more than he will normally net if you ate going to get 
him in, because he still has to pay taxes on his land and has the equip- 
ment in operation. I think that is a correct statement that it will 
take probably more than he will net. 

Mr. Horven. In this computation we must not forget the interests 
of the landowner also, who has his upkeep, his depreciation, and his 
taxes and a lot of other things. 

Mr. Sratey. We were discussing that and we feel that again the 
administrative problem will be pretty technical because may of these 
landowners fai tenants are going to want definitely to know what 
their position is going to be before they will even consider being in 
the soil bank. 

We think that these farmers are going to have to definitely know 
what they ate going to receive before they are going to participate. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am glad to have you clarify that. 

Mr. Smpson. I think the statement here is as fine and comprehen- 
sive a statement as has been presented to this committee. Thé question 
I would like to ask, first, What is your organization’s attitude on 
diverted acres? 

Mr. Srauey. That is one thing—our organization is young. That 
is one thing we are going to go back to ask in our township level 
meetings, starting almost immediately, to send out questionnaires. 
Then when we come back we will be athe to make a statement. 

Mr. Stmpson. At the present time you have no position? 

Mr. Sratey. No; we do not. 
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Mr. Srumpson. On the control of diverted acres? 

Mr, Statey. We will be happy when we do find out what our mem- 
bers feel to give what their opinion has been. 

Mr. Srupson. There is not a member of this committee, there is not 
a Member of this House, in my opinion, who does realize the farmer 
is In a price squeeze. ‘They realize that. I do not think there is a 
member of the committee or of the House who would vote for some 
bill that would hurt the agricultural economy. 

Mr. Sratey. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Srapson. I would like to ask you a question, if you care to 
answer it. I have a farmer who suggested to me about a week agu 
Saturday, that the farm program was more for the big farmer and 
large landowner than the little farmer. What is your reaction to 
that ¢ 

Mr. Sratey. We personally feel that some of these measures, it is 
very easy at least to have measures that a large operator can cut his 
labor, by cutting out his labor can use the advantage of a certain type 
program while the family-sized farm who has most of the labor within 
the family need the production from that. It can tend to do that. 

Mr. Srmpson. You are in general agreement with this Illinois 
farmer ¢ 

Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. What do you consider being the family-sized farm ? 

Mr. Sraury. I knew that question would be raised. I mean here 
is the way. 

Mr. Horr. That is what the committee would like to have an answer 
to. 

Mr. Sratey. That again varies from place to place. Some places 
it is 500 or 600 acres. Maybe in other <a more than that; maybe 
in some places it is 200 acres. 

One of the good examples that I have heard given, what they con- 
sider a family-sized farm is a farm where the labor, most of the labor, 
at least over half of the labor, is furnished on that farm by the family 
that lives on it. 

The Cuarrman. And a unit that will bring an income sufficient to 
inaintain support prices? 

Mr. Sratey. At a standard of living that they are entitled to. 

Mr. Horr. So far as acres are concerned, that would vary quite 
widely in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Srauey. I would say that would be pretty close to our inter- 
pretation. That is my own personal interpretation of what we usually 
think. What we are trying to interpret is the difference between farm- 
ers that make their entire livelihood from agricultural operation, 
rather than corporation farms. 

Mr. Horr. The family type farm is a much larger type farm in 
these times than it was 10 years or even 5 years ago, is it not? 

Mr. Sratey. Yes. 

Mr. Stwpson. What would you think of a proposal to just simply 
eliminate 160-acre farms entirely from the program and let them 
rotate and operate as they please, and still get some benefits based on 
soybeans ¢ 


Mr. Statey. Would you restate that again ? 
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Mr. Suvrson. This farmer in my home county proposed to just 
eliminate 160-acre farms entirely from the program from any compul- 
sion, 

Mr. Sratey. And have price supports ? 

Mr. Smmpson. And let them have price supports on the basis of 
soybeans. 

_Mr. Sratey. Well, there are several steps that you can take in the 
right direction to protect the smaller farmer. I think it will have to 
be done like the antitrust laws have protected the small-business men 
at certain times. They would otherwise have been all swallowed 
up by large corporations. 

Whatever the method, whether it should be graduated parity just so 
many bushels or something, certainly some of those are a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Simpson. There are many 160-acre farms ii my area in IIli- 
nois, as Mr. Van Tuyle will verify. I fail to see how a farmer farm- 
ing 160 acres can afford to lay out any of that for practically any pur- 
pose, to get enough in Government payment to justify him laying it 
out. 

Mr. Srarry. I don’t think he will. 

Mr. Simpson. The corn program is not compulsory, not at the pres- 
ent time at least, and the reduction of 27 percent in 1955 and 1956, 
on the corn acreage program is the result of the 1948 basic commodity 
act catching up with them. That is why I am a little in sympathy, 
at least, I think this committee should explore the situation on elimi- 
nating up to 160 acres of anybody’s farm in the Midwest Corn Belt 
and let them do with the crops as they see fit and still give them price 
support on the basis of soybeans. 

Mr. Sratey. I would say this: I do not see how farmers of that 
nature can continue to cut production, cut the price and still receive 
a standard of living that they are entitled to. 

Mr. Srupson. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Ray Powers, do you have anything to say’? 

Mr. Powers. Just on this 160-acre farm in Iowa, it would be the 
same condition that exists in Mr. Simpson’s territory. They are so 
small we can’t see how they dare take any more acres out under this 
soil bank program and still exist as a family farm. 

In our State the family-sized farm has grown larger. I will] take 
my own farm for instance. I am farming 400 acres in partnership 
with my father. There are two families of us living off of this. We 
used to have a third family, the hired man. 

This last 2 years we have not felt we could even pay a hired man to 
make expenses. It happened I got a letter from him last night and 
next year we have 389 cropland. Our corn allotment is 102 acres. 
We took a 15-acre cut. We have been in a very rigid program in rota- 
tion, that we in this farm seed down 80 acres rey year. 

If we went into a soil bank we would probably have to seed here 
20 more acres which would make us 100 acres. The price on this next 
20 acres, I feel in our area would have to be between $46 and $50 an 
acre to entice us into it. Although if they keep cutting us down 
we ‘vill have to do something because we can’t stay in the program 
down that low. 

Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

How about Mr. Merl Stalder ? 

Mr. Srauper. Mr. Chairman, just one word. It does not apply to 
anything in dollars and cents but I think to the people in the rural 
areas it 1s very important. That is one thing, that as we have fewer 
and fewer farmers on the land, although there is a trend and I will not 
argue with anyone whether or not it is the correct trend, but I believe 
that one thing has been overlooked many times, that is the fact that 
the loss of the farmer from the land is often weakening our rural 
churches and rural schools, 

In other words, although the people leave we sometimes don’t get 
the same kind of people back in the community. Many houses are still 
empty and we do have such a problem with our rural churches and 
rural schools. The community is poorer through the loss of those 
people. 

Thank you. 

The CuHatrMan. I agree with you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Breeding, do you have something to contribute ? 

Mr. Breepine. I would like to say our organization is moving very 
well in Kansas, and we have a lot of different type of farming in 
Kansas. It does not seem to make any difference whether it is grass 
cattle or feeder cattle or just strictly grain farmers. There seems to 
be a need for the organization everyw here we go. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Van Tuyle, do you have anything else to say? 

Mr. Van Touyte. The program is moving just as well in Illinois. 
The farmer in Illinois is in desperate straits, not through his own fault. 
But once again, as mentioned before, he is caught in the price squeeze. 
I hope through legislation that something will be done to keep him 
from being another article on the back page saying, “Sale Bill.” 

The CHarrman. I have a paper here, the Washington Post of 
February 22, with a picture showing “Farmers rally pr otests proposed 
bill, more than 10,000 farmers crowded into the fieldhouse at Peoria.” 

Did you attend that meeting or did anybody representing the organi- 
zation go to the meeting ? 

Mr. Van Tuyte. I did attend that meeting although I was not in- 
vited. The Farm Bureau ng 5 ge called that meeting, sent out a 
letter of which I have acopy. It say 

“To certain members, urgent! he eyes of the United States are on 
us today, maybe the world. We must meet in Peoria to push the Farm 
Bureau program.’ 

As I said I was not invited but I went. 

Mr. Horr. Are you a member of the farm bureau ? 

Mr. Van Tuyte. Yes, sir. My father was a charter member in our 
county. 

The Cuarrman. You went there out of curiosity or to observe ? 

Mr. Vaw Ture. That was the first public farm meeting I had ever 
attended in my life. 

The Cuarrman. This was? 

Mr. Van Tuyte. I was fed up. 

™ CuarrMan. You said it was a Farm Bureau sponsored meet- 
ing? 

Mr. Van Torte. Yes, sir. 
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The CHatrman. And they got out a letter urging them to come 
there to support the Farm Bureau program ¢ 

Mr. Van Ture. Yes, sir, they sent out 24 letters in our county and 
these 24 letters went to the Farm Bureau directors and the service 
company directors in the county. The membership did not get a letter 
to attend. 

The Carman. Just a selected crowd, you mean ? 

Mr. Van Torts. It said—it was entitled “To Certain Members.” 

The CHatrMan. Were any resolutions adopted that you know of? 

Mr. Van Torte. No, sir. There were none. I have a couple of 
copies of the Chicago papers. This is the Chicago Daily News—says 
“10,300 at Peoria farm rally shout down Senate bill.” 

I don’t believe that happened. We had a discussion that day and 
the discussion was limited to the last 

Mr. Srupson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Van Torte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. Do you question the veracity of a newspaper? 

Mr. Van Tuytz. Yes, as I am just a farmer, I can do that. 
{ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask this: You went there to observe, did 
you not? 

Mr. Van Toyte. Yes, sir. 

The Caatrman. As a member of the Farm Bureau you had a perfect 
right to go. What was the final action taken there? Did you de- 
termine what decision was reached ? 

Mr. Van Torte. The president, the second vice president and the 
legislative adviser of the Farm Bureau talked for 2 hours and 50 
minutes describing Mr. Benson’s bill, why they were pretty much 
supporting it in the whole, At the end of this time, there was a dis- 
cussion in which four questions were asked at which three questions 
were answered by “the next question, please,” and they had to adjourn, 
too, before the meeting was over. People were walking out. 

The SAMAR: You mean they did not answer the questions pro- 

ounde 
F Mr. Van Tuytz. No, sir. They had 2 micrgphones to pass among 
11,000 people in 10 minutes to have questions and discussion from the 
floor. 

Mr. Smarson. Was not their position, so far as control was con- 
cerned, in opposition to the present bill that is reported out by the 
Senate, namely, against the 90 percent parity ? 

Mr. Van Tort. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. And the form of soil bank reported out by the Senate. 

Mr. Van Tuytz. Yes, sir, but I wish to say again there was never 
a voice vote or a show of hands or a standing vote taken at that meet- 
ing. Those 11,000 people were there. 

The CuamrMan. They were there but given no opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations or in the voting or cation of the kind? 

Mr. Van Ture. Absolutely not, sir. By the way, the meeting was 
never adjourned—it was just over. ; 

Mr. Horr. Let me ask you about it. You say there were 24 invita- 
tions that came to your county. And you said they came to the Farm 
Bureau directors. 
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Mr. Van Ture. And service company directors. 

Mr. Horr. Service company directors, the manager of the oil com- 
pany, and so forth ? 

Mr. VAN Toyiez. In Illinois, the Farm Bureau is very well organ- 
ized. We use their gas, their fertilizer ; we plant their seed corn, and 
used mixed feeds, all with “Farm Supply” written on it. 

And they have in each county two boards of director's. The Farm 
Bureau board which is in charge of the insurance, and policy making 
and meetings with the University of Illinois, and so forth. and the 
service company which handles the small feed, grain and so forth. 

Mr. Hope. There must have been a lot of people like yourself that 
crashed the frate, were there not ? 

Mr. Van Tuyte. We had three carloads from our small county that 
went up uninvited. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions of these gentlemen ? 

If not, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Harrison. Just let me ask a question or two. I, too, want to 
compliment you on a very fine statement, Mr. Staley, and I want to 
makesome observations with respect to your objectives. 

I think that all of the members here would agree with your objec- 
tive of 100 percent of parity and the $20 for hogs and $30 per hundred 
for cattle if we could get that. But what is our problem today, as 
you see it, what has brought about this particular situation ? 

Mr. SrArey. We definitely think we are in an emergency situation 
now and that must first be directed to assisting agriculture in getting 
out of an emergency situation, the cost price squeeze and then for 
everyone interested in agriculture to work towards a solution but a 
long-range proposition. 

Mr. Harrison. I am sure that all of you people are concerned, as 
the people are here, wanting to do something for the farmers, and we 
have no other interest. Some of tis have no other interest. 

But in your opinion, what has brought about this particular situa- 
tion, and is the thing that we are proposing here today or that you 
are proposing an answer to the problem that has brought about the 
situation ? 

Mr. Srarey. Well, we think there ate several things that have 
brought about the situation. One is we think that the know-how and 
the equipment was sent across to many of these countries immediately 
folowing World War II that has given them the know-how and the 
equipment to produce and changed many of those countries from an 
importer of foods to an exporter of foods. 

Je are not trying to say that is wrong, because we do hot know, 
only that we do not think that with our foreign markets cut off like 
that to a large extent that it should be the economic responsibility of 
13 percent of the population. 

lso, we feel very definitely that our agriculture economy was 
geared for wartime production. We are asked to produce for that. 
And that is the reason the statemetit we made, what would have hap- 
pened to industry immediately after World War I or I, the Korean 
war, ae had been left to do whatever they could with their pipe- 
lines full. 

And we know $80 billion of war materials have been declared ob- 
solete, $60 billion in foreign aid or more. I understand $41 billion 
in direct subsidies to industry and others. 
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We in agriculture have been largely left to do the best we can. We 
think we should have some of the same assistance that these other 
groups have had in regulating their economy to a peacetime economy. 

Mr. Harrison. And I think that we will all agree with that. How- 
ever, it occurs to me that the solution to the problem is one in which 
we are trying to live with a bad situation rather than to correct it, 
To put all of these basic commodities at 100 percent of parity and to 
put livestock on the basis that you have suggested, offers no solution 
to the problem. It only gives an incentive to produce more. 

It seems to me that our problem is one of overproduction. How 
will this in any way control our production to the place where we will 
get back to the place where we have our supply and demand into 
balance? 

It seems to me that is the thing that you people should be working at 
today, is to bring about a solution to our control. 

Let us take the automobile industry as an example. He sends out 
his intelligence over the country and decides, you can use this as an 
example, we are going to sell 6 million automobiles in 1956. He does 
not manufacture 7 million. He manufactures 6 million. 

But it seems we have set no control here, no method of control or 
suggestion for a control, to control the number of hogs that we are 
going toraise. We know in 1953 with an output of 77 millions of hogs 
we had a very healthy market. But the year of 1953 sold hogs at 
107 percent of parity. What can we do to get back to our 1953 in 
our production. It seems to me that all of the things that you are 
asking for will be realized if we can do just that. 

But no, we come along here and say, we want to produce all of 
this and then we want the Government to come along and pick up all of 
the overproduction. And Government certainly does not have any 
place to put it. 

I think that if we went along on the solution that you have given us 
here to give the incentive to 100 percent of parity as a guaranteed 
floor and $20 a hundred for hogs and $30 for cattle, the ocean would 
not be big enough to hold all of the production that we will come 
forth with today. 

What can we do to control these. You have suggested reasonable 
controls with the type of market. I just got back from the chair- 
man’s, Mr. Cooley’s district a couple of weeks ago, and the tobacco 
program that is supposed to be the best controlled program we have, 
and the fellow who made the most outstanding witness down there 
that day, or who was the most outstanding wtiness said, “Well, you 
are just cutting the heart out of us. We can’t stand it any more. We 
can’t stand these controls.” 

So that is the thing that goes along. That is the thing that happens 
when you say reasonable controls. There is no such thing as a reason- 
able control. 

But if you can go back home and say to Mr. Hog Producer, I will use 
that as an example, if we will produce 10 or 20 percent less hogs, we 
will get twice as much for them, that would have happened in 1955, 
had we backed up to the slaughterhouse and just eliminated every 50 
truckload of hogs that came in, for every hundred head of hogs that 
were sold by the farmer, he would have gotten $2,000 more for the 
heads that he sold. 

Mr. Bass. Will you yield? 
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Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. You struck a point there that I want to bring out, when 
you said that this man said they had cut the heart out of it. That 
ismy opinion, You have hit the nail on the head with the thing that 
is wrong. 

If we had initiated a soil-bank program to go along with these crop 
controls to begin with, to supplement the man’s income, that is now 
hurting, because of the crop controls then the soil bank that would have 
done something. 

I think until we go back and bring that into the initiation of the 
programs whether hogs or tobacco or wheat or whatever it is and 
bring him up to date, then I do not think the soil program or any 
control is, as you mentioned, going to do the job. 

Mr. Harrison. I hope that your organization, when it goes back 
home, that you will impress upon the people that you represent the 
necessity for participating in this soil-bank program for the reason 
that I see it as the only solution to bring out supply into balance with 
demand, and I hope that your farmers, too, will get an incentive suffi- 
ciently large so that they will want to cooperate and if they will 
we will get the things that you are fighting for. 

Your objective is 100 percent of. par ity. I think every man here 
would like to see the farmer get that. This offers the only solution 
that we have been able to come up with around here to do just that. 
We have effective controls to a degree in the past 2 years, but we have 
only shifted the production into the place where our production is 
obviously larger than it was in 1953 or 1954. 

I hope that you will dwell upon some method of bringing to the 
farmer the necessity of cutting down his production and “participat- 
ing in this soil-bank program. I do not have anything further. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Staley, you have studied this. 

Mr. Sratxy. I would like to answer that question before he leaves. 

Mr. Horr. Does Mr. Staley have something to put in the record ? 
If so, could he not file it? 

The Cuarman. Were you going to make a remark about the soil 
bank suggestion, that you go home and talk about the soil bank that 
Mr. Harrison covered ¢ 

Mr, Stratey. Just two or three general statements I wanted him 
to hear. I wanied to ask him a question or two. I would agree with 
him on a few of his statements. I was going to ask the question, if he 
could ever point out to me where depressed prices decrease production. 
I don’t agree with him on that theory. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think we do either. 

Mr. Sratey, Also, I would agree with him as he used the automobile 
industry, that certainly was right. They had some planned produc- 
tion. I think agriculture will have to have something of that nature: 
I would have agreed with him on that statement. And that through 
the Government acting not as an officer, maybe more of an officer, but 
certainly not acting as a forceful employee of Government but rather 
as an Officer helping agriculture to adjust that. That was my answer 
to that. 

The Cuairman, All right, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. We are talking about the soil-bank program. Of course, 
I know that you made a study of the proposals by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture. In your opinion, is not his program primarily designed 
to decrease the surpluses ? 

Mr. Sratey. There are a few things about that. First, I think it 
is going to be necéssary before we know how the soil batik is going 
to operate to have a lot of administrative clarification. 

r. Bass. I mean the attack that he is trying to make with his pro- 
posals is to decrease the surplus, do you not think that is correct? 

Mr. Srarey. i think that is probably correct. 

Mr. Bass. That is something that we have to do and I agree with 
the Secretary that we need to do that. 

Mr. Starry. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. According to what I have been able to learn through testi- 
mony from the Secretary of Agriculture and from his assistants here 
it is that the primary attack that they are planning is on the surplus. 

Do you not think that the problem today is the fact that the farm- 
ers’ income has decreased from depressed prices as well as crop con- 
trols, what he needs is some money now to take up the slack? 

Mr. Statey. He certainly needs some money now to take up the 
slack. 

Mr. Bass, All right. I will ask your opinion on a soil-bank pro- 
gram which I think is one way of doing both. A soil-bank program 
would have been good to go along with a crop-control program at the 
initiation of the crop controls; in other words, to supplement the 
farmer’s income, while you were decreasing his income by taking acres 
away from him—for instance, you were raising 50 acres of corn and 
you had to set aside—you were reduced 10 acres, if you had had a 


soil bank, to set this 10 acres aside, and pay you for setting it aside 
instead of going into diverted acres, and bringing about a surplus 
in some other commodity, you would have done things. You would 
have prevented a surplus in the commodity controlled, Np ce the 


production of another surplus commodity and brought some cash 
money into the farmer’s pocket by asking him to reduce his acres. 

The expense of that program would not have been more than the 
cost of storing the surplus commodity that he has raised. 

My plan is this: In order to bring some money into the farmer’s 
pocket, to go back at the initiation—not necessarily the initiation but 
at the beginning of the cost price panne of 3 years ago, and on the 
basic commodities pay the farmer for what he has been reduced in 
acreage, put that in a reserve soil-bank program, so long as he takes 
out some commodity that is now in production and at the same time 
the farmer will not fear looking at the acreage control realistically 
if we pay him in the acreage reserve program, he will not mind taking 
his acres out of production and will not try to make it tip by produc- 
ing some other surplus commodity or increasing the production per 
acre that you leave him with. 

Do you not think that that kind of a program over a long range 
would be realistic program ? 

Mr. Sraey. It certainly is a long-range program. We wonder if 
the farmer will get much effect from it this year. 

Mr. Bass. If we pay him for whatever he has taken out. 

Mr. Sratey. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Bass. Pay him for the acres that he has taken out already. 
That is the only way to get any money in his pocket because he is 
hurt now. 
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Mr. Bass.. Because of the reduction he has had to take for the past 
few years, has he not? 

Mr. Sratey. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. So pay him for the acres he has been taking out and let 
him put the acres in a reserve program by taking out some surplus 
commodity, Iam talking about the six basics now. 

Mr. Statey. Sure. 

Mr. Bass. But he has not taken those out of production. He is 
producing some other commodity which has encouraged a surplus 
in other commodities, for instance, in hogs or beef or dairying or what- 
ever it might be or any other commodity, But make him take that 
out now, pay him on the acreage reserve program and then make him 
face realistically the necessary controls. 

Set the acreage realistically and then the farmer won’t mind the 
crop control. 

Mr. Srarey. Very well. 

Mr. Bass. Would you agree with a program such as that ? 

Mr. Sratey. This boy here asked me the question, what about the 
man that had not been in any program. 

Mr. Baass. The man that has not been in any program, then his 
commodity is going to bring a better price later beeause the man in 
the program will stop producing those commodities which is de- 
pressing his price today, and then the taxpayer will not have the addi- 
tional burden at all because it will cost no more to pay for the diverted 
acres that you take out of production than it is costing today to store 
the commodities that we have in surplus. And it won’t cost as much. 

Mr. Sratey. Something is going to have to be done first. We will 
agree with that wholeheartedly to get money in the farmers’ pocket 
now. And the soil bank as it is set up, we wonder—— 

Mr. Bass. It will not do it, will it? 

Mr. Sratey. It won’t do it. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. That is exactly right. In other words, 
you have to go back to where the man has been cut from because all 
you are doing now is asking him to take further acres out of produc- 
tion and only paying him what the net would be and not paying him 
anything for his labor. 

Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, it will not stimulate the overall farm in- 
come one cent. It will decrease the overall farm income in America. 
The only attack that is going to make, of course, on the surplus is 
the only one. It will not stimulate the farm economy, will it? 

Mr. Sratey. We doubt that it will. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sratey. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We will recognize Radford Hall. 


STATEMENT OF RADFORD HALL, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hatz. Mr, Chairman, my name is Radford Hall. I am execu- 
tive secretary of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. 
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And I ask for this time for the purpose of putting in the resolution 
that we approved at New Orleans. 

I thought it would be a good idea to have that resolution before you 
gentlemen in this hearing and, therefore, I ask for just a moment 
or two to read that resolution entitled “Soil Bank Resolution.” 

Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture is proposing to develop 
within the national farm program a soil bank by retiring productive farm acres 
into production of soil-building legumes and grass crops; and 

Whereas increased grazing land and forage production would further increase 
the already surplus supply of beef, thereby further jeopardizing the economic 
position of ranchers and long-time beef producers of this nation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That soil bank acreages not be used for grazing livestock or for the 
production of such forages as hay, silage, or seed, under any circumstances. 

Now, gentlemen, you will notice that this resolution does not endorse 
the soil bank, neither does it condemn it. We feel that the soil bank 
is a dangerous program for the livestock industry but on the other 
hand our members felt that it be a step in the right direction of elimi- 
nating these surpluses. Therefore, we accepted this soil-bank program 
with the pee that the livestock industry not be further jeopard- 
ized by these lands being loaded upon it. 

I have one more paragraph here, I might read to you: 

We submit that it would be a most difficult problem to police the use of land 
planted to grass even with the fullest cooperation of the land owner or tenant. 
Where there is lush grass and livestock in the same area they have a way of 
getting together whether or no. It would seem that some rather drastic penalties 
must be provided to insure the protection of the cattle industry against a stimu- 
lant to production that at this critical period could drastically damage the whole 
industry. 

If there are no questions, I believe that is all I have to say. 

The CuHarrman. We thank you very much for your statement. 

We will adjourn now and reconvene at 2: 30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2: 30 o’clock, this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. Committee will be in order, please. Mr. Keller, 
will you come up, please ? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL KELLER, CLAYTON, N. C. 


Mr. Ketter. My name is Paul Keller. I live in Clayton, N.C. I 
am a cottonseed crusher and ginner and have been asked to represent 
the North Carolina Cotton Promotion Committee in opposition to the 
soil bank plan as adopted by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in S. 3183. 

The cotton promotion committee represents all branches of the 
cotton economy in North Carolina. It is the belief of that group that 
the proposed soil-bank legislation would seriously injure the cotton 
industry and, through it, the general economy of our State. 

Of course, the soit Datnk plan is only laid out in very general terms 
in S. 3183. However, there has been a good deal of discussion about 
what is purported to be the thinking of the Department of Agriculture 
concerning possible methods of application of the soil bank to cotton. 
It is necessary to make certain assumptions in attempting to assess the 
effect of its application. 
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The limit on cotton land eligible for soil-bank payments will re- 
portedly be half of the allotment of 10 acres, whichever is larger, with 
a minimum of 2 acres or the allotment, whichever is smaller. This 
means that every allotment of 10 acres or less would be eligible for re- 
tirement. Every allotment of 10.1 to 20 acres could have 10 acres 
retired. Every allotment from 20.1 up could be reduced by half. 

Another report says the limit would be the larger of one-fourth the 
allotment or 10 acres, in which case every allotment from 10 to 40 
acres could have 10 acres retired. Every allotment over 40 acres could 
be reduced by one-fourth. 

The North Carolina A. S. C. office has furnished figures showing our 
i cotton allotments by size groups, shown in table 1, columns 1 
and 2. 

I have multiplied the number of allotments in each size group by 
the mean acreage to arrive at an approximation of the total acreage 
according to size groups, shown in Column 3. Using 100 percent of the 
acreage in allotments of 10 acres or less, 10 acres in allotments of 10.1 
to 20 acres, and 50 percent over 20 acres, column 4, I find that of 515,714 
acres total 1955 allotment, 404,078 or 78 percent would have been 
eligible for retirement, shown in column 5. 

Alternately, using 100 percent of the acreage in allotments of 10 
acres or less, 10 acres in allotments of 10.1 to 40 and 25 percent over 40 
acres, shown in column 6, I find that 370,518 acres of 72 percent of the 
total 1955 allotment would have been eligible for retirement, shown in 
column 7, 

The indicated terms of 15 to 20 cents a pound payment on estimated 
cotton production on reserve acreage are so attractive that it seems 
likely that most of this acreage might be retired. 

at would a reduction of 400,000 acres of cotton mean to North 
Carolina in round figures? Assume production of three-fourths bale 
per acre or 300,000 bales and we get the following loss of income: 

Assume one-half picked by other than the grower at $40 a bale, $6 
million; ginning, 300,000 bales at $10, $3 million; crushing, 100,000 
tons cottonseed at $20 a ton, $2 million; fertilizer and insecticide at 
$20 an acre, $8 million; merchant handling, 300,000 bales at $5, $1.5 
million, making a total of $20.5 million. 

This includes nothing for seed, farm machinery, and equipment, nor 
do I attempt to estimate the loss in taxes nor the volume of business 
generated by the payrolls and expenditures for power and supplies 
consumed in these services. However, this does not mean that these 
items are not of considerable importance. Reductions much smaller 
than those indicated could cripple some businesses and destroy others. 

Regardless of the size of the acreage reduction, the economic loss 
would remain the same per bale or 9 acre. And that economic loss 
figures roughly 15 cents per pound. Add this amount to the fre- 
quently mentioned 15-cents-per-pound soil-bank payment, and add 
some unknown, unmentioned, but nevertheless considerable amount for 
program administration, and you suddenly discover that the true cost 
of the soil-bank program for cotton, not counting long-range conse- 
quences, is in excess of 30 cents per pound. It would be about as cheap, 
and not so disruptive, to simply dump an equivalent amount of cotton 
in the ocean. 
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It is true that details of the program may differ widely from those 
now considered most likely to be adopted, because the Secretary of 
Agriculture has wide discretionary powers over the manner in which 
the program will be set up. However, given the pattern of allotment 
sizes in North Carolina, and to a somewhat smaller extent in other old 
belt cotton States or areas of States, it is virtually impossible for the 
Secretary to set up any program that would not almost eliminate 
cotton producion from our economy at one blow. This is indicated 
by the relatively slight difference in total eligible acres shown in col- 
umns 5 and 7. The administration problem alone would necessitate 
the setting of a minimum allowable acreage participation at some 
level, and this would necessarily produce something like the effect 
shown in table 1. Under any variation of the program an enormous 
increase in administrative personnel would be required to measure 
acreage, determine average production for payment purposes, adjudi- 
cate complaints, and check compliance. 

It is true that not all the acreage eligible for retirement would be 
retired. Not all producers would care to take advantage of the offer, 
nor does the bill provide enough money to go this far. But in a case 
where even partial participation could have a disastrous effect on our 
economy, it is a little like playing Russian roulette to say we will 
accept this program because it might not be as bad as it could be. 

en a business is declining because of economic pressures, the 


cause is impersonal, the effect usually gradual, and it can sometimes 
be counteracted by improved efficiency. But when legitimate industry 
is crippled or destroyed by an act of mgress, the result is intolerable. 


For all these reasons it is inconceivable that North Carolina should 
willingly acquiesce in the passage of the soil-bank program. 

Thank you. 

(Table 1 is as follows :) 
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TABLE 1.—1955 cotton allotments by size groups, North Carolina 
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N OTE. —1955 total allotment, 515,714 acres. 
Bowel ae larger of 10 acres or 50 percent of allotment, 404,087 acres or 78 percent would have been eligible 
or SOL ° 

a of 10 acres or 25 percent of allotment, 370,518 acres or 72 percent would have been eligible 
or sol ° 

Figures on allotments by size groups furnished by USDA-ASO Office, Raleigh, N. C- 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Keller. I notice that 
you directed your remarks almost entirely toward the soil bank plan 
as contained in the Senate bill. 

Mr. Ketxer. Yes, sir. 

The Omithieai. Witch I understand the Secretary of iculture 
likewise proposes. Now, I don’t know what the Senate will do with 
the plan they are now considering, but have you had an opportunity 
to see the bill which was presented to the committee yesterday ? 

Mr. Ketuer. No, sir; I haven’t seen that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, this is a bill which is now available. It is in 
the form of a committee ats which I had printed last night. 

Yesterday morning, I think it was, the Secretary gave us a copy of 
the bill which he says contains his recommendations. I would like 
for you to take a copy of this home with ~ so that you will have 
an opportunity to study it, and we would be very glad to have your 
comments on this draft of the bill. This is the or this committee 
will be considering. And, of course, we would consider the soil bank 
plan contained in the Senate bill too. If you will do this I shall be 
glad to have you send me a prepared statement of your views and we 
will insert it in the record. 

I shall be very much interested in knowing what you think of the 
plan as it is proposed by the Secretary. 
74560—56—pt. 2——15 
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(The following comments were submitted by Mr. Keller :) 


I have reviewed the committee print of Mr. Benson’s proposal, with particular 
reference to the soil bank features. I find that the differences with reference to 
cotton are not material and that my testimony with respect to S. 3183 is valid 
for this new proposal. The main changes which Mr. Benson suggests that might 
affect cotton are as follows: 

He broadens the discretionary power of the secretary with respect to compen- 
sation of producers. 

He omits the provision against forcing tenants off the farm (probably unen- 
forceable anyway) and the $750,000,000 suggested limit on payments. 

With respect to cotton and wheat, he provides that the commodity set-aside 
established in the Agricultural Act of 1954 shall be reduced by the estimated 
quantities that would have been produced on the reserve acreage, thereby nulli- 
fying that provision of the 1954 act. 

He suggests limiting the national reserve acreage goal for each crop not to 
exceed 30 percent of the national acreage allotment. However, he does not 
propose that this limit be applied to the State, county, or farm. From a practi- 
cal standpoint the effect of the soil bank on North Carolina could be exactly the 
same as outlined in my testimony. As a matter of fact, it would take 30 percent 
of the State’s acreage in order for every cotton farm in North Carolina to place 
the smaller of 2 acres or his allotment in the soil bank. 

It seems to me that the main soil bank interests covers the vast acreages of 
wheat and corn, rather than the relatively small acreage of cotton. Moreover, 
no other crop has as many businesses and workers directly dependent on its 
first processing. Therefore I believe it would be very wise to eliminate cotton 
from the soil bank, just as Mr. Benson proposes to eliminate tobacco; or to 
suspend its application to cotton for a period of 2 years, during which time the 
potential economic effect on industry can be more carefully studied. It is per- 
fectly clear from Mr. Benson’s proposal to reduce the cotton set-aside by the 
amount that would have been produced on the reserve acreage that his primary 
interest in the soil bank with respect to cotton is not so much to bolster the 
farmer’s income as to reduce the carryover. Since he has put us on warning 
that this will be his purpose in administering the act, is it wise to put this much 
power over the life of our cotton economy in his hands? I do not think so. I 
would appreciate your introduction of these further comments into the record. 


The Cuatrman. Now, you mentioned the fact that not enough 
money has been provided. I understand the budget of Agriculture 
contains no money for the soil bank plan. I may be in error, but that 
is my impression. 

Mr. Ketier. The Senate bill, of course, and not an appropriation 
bill, but it does provide for $750 million for-soil bank payment and 
$350 million for conservation payments. 

The Cuatrman. That would be an authorization, but I mean so 
far as the money budget for Agriculture for the current 1956 is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Keizer. Oh, no. 

The CHatmman. I don’t believe anything has been budgeted for 
soil bank. 

Mr. Keturr. No, I believe that is correct. 

The Cuarman. I would like to ask you this: Don’t you believe that 
the farmers of North Carolina, and for that matter, farmers generally, 
will want to know in advance of planting time just how much they 
are to be paid and when they will be paid and what they will be re- 
quired to do? 

Mr. Keuier. They would either want to know in advance of plant- 
ing time or they would want the payment increased sufficiently after 
planting time to compensate them for what they have already done. 

The Cuamman. I know, but how could you intelligently arrange 
your farming operations unless you knew in advance of planting tim 
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what you were going to do. You would want to know how much 
you were going to be paid if you were going to divert your cottonland 
to something else, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Keer. You would have to know in advance. 

The Cuatrrman. Don’t you think the landlord would want to know 
what his share of the total payment would be, and the tenant would 
likewise want to know the same thing ? 

Mr. Keturr. Certainly. 

The Cnatrman. Now, unfortunately, nobody has given us any very 
definite information about these very pertinent things which I am 
asking you about now. 

Mr. Keuixr. Well, the bill implies, the Senate bill implies, they shall 
share the same relation as the contract now stands, but it doesn’t spell 
it out exactly. It just says that the tenant shall not be discriminated 
against. 

The Crarrman. Well, I know, but you may not have the same ten- 
ants on your farm in 1956 as you had in 1955, and 1954. You may 
have an entirely new tenant. 

Ordinarily, a landlord would not want to share some rental pay- 
ment with a tenant who is moving on his farm. In other words, on 
the other hand, the landlord may delay making a contract with a ten- 
ant until he knew what the payment was going to be, and then when he 
received his money he could just say to the tenant, “I have no need 
for you on the farm.” I can see all sorts of administrative difficulties 
involved there. 

Mr. Keuver. Chances are the landlord simply wouldn’t rent %o the 
tenant any part of the crop which was eligible for soil bank. He would 
keep that for his own part. 

The Cuarrman. In some of these hearings, some of these landlords 
have been bold enough to tell us that. 

Mr. Keer. Well, I don’t think it would take much imagination to 
figure that out. 

The CHatrman. I have another question. Don’t you believe that in 
our State, particularly where we have so many small farms, in fact 
| more small farms than any other State, that this proposed soil bank 
would accomplish very little in the way of reducing our surplus supply ? 

Mr. Kenrer. Yes, it certainly would be negligible if it eliminated 
our entire crop for 1955. It would only have been in the neighbor- 
aoe of 360,000 bales, which wouldn’t have amounted to a drop in the 

ucket. 

. The CuatrmMan. Those 360,000 bales are important to the little 
| farmers who produce it. 

Mr. Ketxer. It is important to the producers and it is important to 
these small industries that depend on that cotton crop. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Keller, and I shall 
appreciate it if you will study this bill which Mr. Benson sent to us 
yesterday and let us hear from you. 

Mr. Ketier., Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cortright, we will be glad to hear from you 
at this time. Do these associates with you all desire to be heard, or 
do they want to testify with you? 

Mr. Corrricut. I believe the majority of them would be happy to 
testify along with me. 


fo 
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The Crarreman. Will the rest of you gentlemen come forward then. 
Mr. Cortright, before you start your statement, have you had an op- 
portunity to read and consider the bill which Mr. Benson sent to us 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Corrricur. No, sir; I have not. 

The Cuarrman. A copy is available and you can obtain a copy from 
the staff members at any time. 

Mr. Corrricut. I shall be delighted to, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF G. C. CORTRIGHT, VICE PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN 
COTTON PRODUCER ASSOCIATES, ACCOMPANIED BY J. R. FLAUTT, 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA COUNCIL; MALCOLM DIXON, TENNESSEE 
AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL; J. H. GILFOIL, LOUISIANA DELTA 
COUNCIL; AND H. R. ADAMS, AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. Corrricut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is G. C. 
Cortright. I am a cotton farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and a 
vice president of the American Cotton Producer Associates. This 
association is a federation of cotton producer organizations dedicated 
to the improvement of every phase of farming in cotton growing 
areas. Affiliated organizations include the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, Delta Council of Mississippi, Tennessee Agricultural 
Council, Louisiana Delta Council, Agricultural Council of Arkansas, 
and the North Carolina Cotton Development Committee. We also 
work closely with groups in South Carolina and other parts of the 
Cotton Belt. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to present our views before 
this committee. 

As you know, farmers are not sharing equitably in the high-level 
prosperity that pervades these United States today. Consumers are 
not benefiting in a substantial way from the lower prices paid to farm- 
ers. Consequently, lower farm prices have not meant much insofar as 
over-all increases in consumption are concerned. 

As cotton growers, we are cultivating fewer acres, hiring fewer 
people, and showing lower profits. Along with other farmers we are 
caught in a “price-cost vise” that is slowly closing in on us. Cotton 
acreage has been cut from 28,333,355 acres in 1953 to 17,391,304 acres 
in 1956. Foreign production has increased as we attempt to adjust 
world supplies. 

COTTON PROBLEM 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is now selling or has sold some 
19 or 20 commodities competitively in world markets. All of the 
surplus cottonseed oil stocks have moved into use. Government owned 
protein meals have been sold. This has been done with a minimum 
of disruption to normal trading. Steps have not yet been taken to deal 
effectively with cotton exports. Here is the current picture: 

As things now stand, cotton growers in the United States bear the 
brunt of the adjustments in cotton production and consumption for 
the entire world. While we have reduced acreage nearly 40 percent, 
production outside has increased roughly to the same extent. 
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In 1950, less than 10 million bales were produced in the United 
States on more than 21.5 million acres. 

The Korean war came. Cotton reserves were low. Cotton export 
quotas were imposed in August 1950. Cotton prices abroad ranged 
above 80 cents per pound. Ceilings kept our prices at about. one-half 
of the world levels. 

Obviously, there were great profit opportunities in cotton produc- 
tion cao Capital exports were encouraged by both the economic 
setting and by foreign aid programs such as point LV. 

During 1951 and 1952, Dnited States cotton growers were urged to 
produce 16 million bale cotton crops. They received no underwriting 
except access to CCC loans. They received no tax concessions except 
for a few gins and warehouses in western areas. 

By law, domestic disposal of cotton by the CCC is hinged to 105 
percent, of existing support levels plus carrying charges. Policies of 
the administration have dictated the same price pattern for CCC cot- 
ton offerings abroad, except for the 1 million bale, short-staple, lim- 
ited bid basis program started this year. Other commodities have 
been sold abroad by the CCC at less than support levels. These poli- 
cies have provided a “price umbrella”—“market protection”—for cot- 
ton expansion not only in friendly countries, but in the Communist 
bloc as well. 

Continuation of such policies and the GATT textile agreement will 
liquidate the cotton industry of these United States, an industry in 
which approximately 15 million people are actively involved. 

Will our assistance and cotton market protection for free-world 


countries, encouraged to expand cotton production, really help their 
economies in the ong yet Would it not have been realistic to have 


stayed in world markets on a fair share basis than to set the stage 
for dogged price wars among our free-world friends? This has al- 
ready oe exemplified by a drop in the world price of up to 8 cents 
per pound without the United States offering a single bale of CCC 
cotton at competitive prices. 

It would appear that the big gainers from our “no sales” policy 
have been the cotton enterprisers with global operations. So long 
as they can keep United States policies relating to cotton tied to cut- 
backs in production, and an unwillingness to meet competition in 
world markets, then the global cotton operators have well marked 
paths indeed. 

The same high signs for cotton expansion abroad can be read with 
meaning in Communist-dominated countries. 

Immediate action is needed to reverse the dangerous trends inherent 
in our current cotton policy. We offer the following recommenda- 
tions to meet the problem : 

1. Action to regain and retain a fair share of the world market 
for United States cotton, 5 to 5.5 million bales, and adoption of such 
competitive pricing devices as may be necessary to insure this export 
volume. 

As has already been noted, the CCC already has the authority 
to sell competitively in world markets. Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz testified recently before the cotton subcommittee 
stating that the United States Department of Agriculture had full 
authority and that they intended to take action. We wish to point 
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out, however, that action is needed immediately so as to have an effect 
on the level of foreign production this year and to make United States 
cotton available. 

We are highly pleased to note yesterday’s announcement of a cotton 
export sales program by Secretary Benson. Such a program is long 
overdue. It marks a turning point in the economy of cotton growing 
areas of these United States. We commend the members of this com- 
mittee and others of the Congress for your efforts to implement such 
a program many, many months ago. 

As you know, cotton is a complicated commodity with literally 
hundreds of qualities and hundreds of end use markets. Let us urge 
the Secretary of Agriculture to secure the services of one or two cot- 
ton marketing consultants who know the theory, the mechanics, and 
the timing for efficient world-scope merchandising. The hour is late. 
There is no time for bungling—no time to countenance avoidable de- 
lays in making these accumulated supplies accessible to the cotton 
trade in a businesslike fashion. 

Our second recommendation is to impose reasonable and equitable 
import restrictions against cheap foreign textiles, under section 22 
of the Agricultural Act of 1937, as race. ay 

On September 10, 1955, United States customs collectors put into 
effect sharply lowered tariff rates on cotton textile imports. These 
new rates were agreed to by the State Department in June 1955, for 
the purpose of building up the Japanese economy. Japan already 
enjoys a competitive cost advantage over our domestic mills because 
of access to lower priced cotton and cheap labor. According to the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee, Japan now has about one- 
fourth of the total world trade in cotton goods. Japan is buying 
only 2 out of 5 bales of their cotton requirements from the United 
States. Imports are increasing rapidly and the lower tariff will boost 
the volume of cotton goods, fabric, apparel, towels, sheets, and so 
forth, entering this country to be sold at prices under levels which 
can be met by our mills. 

The importation of large quantities of foreign textiles will not only 
displace goods produced in this country but will add to our raw cotton 
carryover by cutting sharply into the consumption of cotton by United 
States mills. 

As an illustration of what is taking place, United States production 
of ladies’ blouses has been at the rate of 9 million dozen per year. The 
Japanese have stepped up imports from 150 thousand dozen to 3 mil- 
lion dozen. The Japanese wage rate averages about one-tenth of the 
United States wage rate. Japanese goods are, therefore, being sold 
at prices below the break-even point of our domestic manufacturers. 
This also inevitably leads to a much lower consumption of United 
States cotton, since Japanese goods are made largely from foreign 
growths. 

Why should textile manufacturing in the United States be consid- 
ered an expendable industry? How can this Government throw in 
a one-third increase in minimum wages, and at the same time invite 
cut-rate imports without liquidating the American cotton farmers last 
best customer—the cotton manufacturers of the United States? 

Let us suppose that the textile mills of North Carolina were to close. 
Where could the 233,500 employees find a place to make a living to- 
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morrow? Could they find jobs in the automobile industry? Could 
they find employment in rubber plants? Could a lot of them go back 
to the farm ? The answer is obviously no. 

No. 3, we recommend that the basis of the loan be shifted from 
Middling %-inch staple to the average grade and staple of the crop. 
This shift will put cotton on the same loan basis as other crops. It 
will also be more in line with the basis for future market transactions 
and eee cotton to compete more effectively with synthetic 
fibers. e understand that this shift will reduce price support levels 
on all grades and staples about 136 points. 

We would prefer to take this shift, with a guaranty that the overall 
reduction in the loan level would not exceed 21% to 234, cents per pound 
than to risk the possibility of having to suffer with price supports at 
75 percent of parity as is now authorized, which would mean a reduc- 
tion of 5 to 514 cents per pound. 

No. 4. One change in the law applicable to cotton acreage allot- 
ments is desirable and practical at this time. With the drastic cuts 
in acreage, county and State committees in many areas find it im- 
possible to prevent real hardships on small farms by use of available 
reserve acres. We recommend a national reserve, not exceeding 1 
percent of the national allotment, to be allotted to States on the basis 
of need for small farm adjustments. Such a reserve, which should 
be over and above the national allotment, if used to provide minimum 
allotments of 4 acres, or the highest planted in the last 3 years, which- 
ever is smaller, would make a substantial contribution toward enabling 
small cotton farmers to achieve better incomes. Since these would be 
acreages above existing allotments, they should not be included in 
State, county and farm history calculations. 

No. 5. We do not believe that the “acreage reserve” proposal has any 
great merit as it pertains to cotton; however, we do not oppose the 
proposal if it is fully voluntary. 

There is every reason to anticipate that withdrawal of domestic cot- 
ton acres would continue to be matched by increasing acreage abroad, 
unless tied in with an effective export program. 

It is not contended that the soil bank as a conservation program is 
without merit. It is urgently suggested, however, that the entire cot- 
ton industry, and the entire cotton economy, have a big stake in any 
governmental cotton program. 

We are opposed to any mandatory provisions which might be de- 
signed to further cut back cotton allotments. Individual farm allot- 
ments have already been reduced to uneconomic levels. In most cotton 
areas, farmers have few alternate crops that offer opportunities for 
profit, and these crops are also under allotments. What industry 
could operate utilizing such a small percent of its assets? 

Cotton acreage has already been reduced 38 percent since 1953. In 
1957, we face another 10 percent cut. Cotton farmers cannot absorb 
this reduction. We strongly recommend action by the Congress to 
prose that acreage for 1957 and 1958 be established at more equitable 
evels. Your attention is called to the table which I shall submit, which 
shows how drastic the cut for 1957 will be in individual States unless 
this step is taken, 
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We are opposed to limitations on price supports and graduated price 
support scales, Such policies would cause distressed selling of farm 
commodities and would disrupt marketing procedures. 

We are also opposed to quantity allotments since such a program 
would remove the incentives for efliciency and increased productivity 
in American agriculture that have enabled farmers to meet increasing 
costs, the demands of an expanding population, and, at the same time, 
supply vitally needed food and fiber for national defense, 

uxcept in time of national emergency through price ceilings, it has 
never been the policy of our Government to establish maximum limi- 
tations on productivity. To establish maximum limitations would 
push farmers still further behind in terms of efforts to attain com- 
parable productivity and comparable incomes. 

Present cotton market prices are determined by loan values and de- 
pend upon eligibility of every bale of cotton for Government. loan. 
Withdrawal of the floor beneath any substantial part of the current 
crop will lower market prices, and will react to the disadvantage of 
every farmer, large or small. 

Dollar limitations on price supports and various proposals for re- 
duced loan levels for different dollar volumes strikes at the heart of 
orderly marketing as a factor in farm income stabilization for stor- 
able commodities. The use of the loan for orderly marketing has been 
recognized by Congress as a critical need. We sincerely hope that the 
recognition of this need will be continued. 

6. We recommend adoption of the “conservation reserve” section 
of the soil-bank plan with emphasis on soil and water conservation and 
the building up of our forest resources. 

Long-range benefits to the United States could come from a program 
to encourage the voluntary shifting of a portion of our cropland to 

rass, trees and water storage. The scope of this program, as out- 
fined by the Secretary, would involve approximately 25 million acres 
and would be intended as a long-range adjustment in land use, With 
adequate incentives, much could be accomplished toward accelerating 
the shifts of actual crop production into areas of high efficiency, build- 
ing up fertility reserves and preventing the loss of top soil to wind 
and water. 

7. We recommend drastic revision or outright suspension of all for- 
eign and programs tending to stimulate production abroad of com- 
modities in surplus supply in the world markets or on which produc- 
tion is curtailed within the United States. 

Thank you. 
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(The table is as follows:) 
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The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cortright. 

Mr. Corrricut. Mr. Chairman, I picked up a little notice here that 
I think might be of some interest to the committee. Its source is the 
Forestry Service, and it has to do with contracts allowed to some 
Japanese pulpwood manufacturers, whereby they can attain substan- 
tial acreage of forestry in Alaska, the processing to be done by this 
Japanese corporation in Alaska, the result product in transshipment 
to y apan to be used in their rayon mill to keep them going. 

The only thing offered in our discussion by way of explanation was 
the Japanese lost a lot of their timber territory and they would need 
timber to keep their rayon mills going. Such things as these, if we 
can catch in this early stage and can stop, that would be most effective 
in helping our fiber industries of all kinds in this country. And I 
thought it would be of some interest to the committee that such a 
proposal was in the books and that certain contingent contracts had 
been made at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cortright. Mr. Poage 
wishes to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is a more constructive program to have the 
Government try to prevent helping them, as it were, than to try to go 
back to what seems to me to be a mistaken idea that the United States 
can live under a protective system. It has not been very long ago 
that you and all of your group were preaching free trade; has it? 

Mr. Corrrienr. I will let each answer for themselves. 

Mr. Poage. You were doing it a year ago? 

Mr. Cortrieurt. No, i oe have never testified before this com- 
mittee. I have never testified before any committee for free trade. 

Mr. Poage. I am not talking about testifying. 

Mr. Corrricut. The philosophy of free trade is certainly compati- 
ble with my general thoughts. 

é Mg Poage, It is not compatible with your statement here, though; 
is it 
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Mr. Cortrient. Congressman Poage, you realize the tremendous 
trouble the cotton industry is in. 

Mr. Poace. I realize it. I live in a cotton area, just as you do. 

Mr. Corrricur. You realize that in these strenuous times, unless we 
do everything possible to protect our industry that we are going to 
have substantial amounts of foreign cotton coming into our country 
through this GATT agreement ? 

Mr. Poacge. I think that what you told us in your statement largely 
is to the effect that we are battling in an effort, trying to do something 
in a short-term range and that we have gotten ourselves in bad shape. 
That is about what your whole testimony comes to. And then you tell 
us that we ought to do something else. That is a short-time range. In 
the hopes that by destroying the ability of our biggest cotton buyer in 
the world, by taking away their ability to earn dollars, that they can 
buy our cotton from the United States. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Poagg. I would like to have him answer me, if that is not what 
he is coming to. 

Mr. Corrricut. We do not want to take it away. We simply want 
to limit it to a reasonable level. 

Mr. Poacr. All right. Japan is today buying 600,000 bales of 
American cotton; is it not? 

Mr. Corrrient. Yes, sir, 

‘ Mr. Poacr. There is nobody buying that much outside of the United 
tates. 

Mr. Corrricnut. At the present time, I believe not. 

Mr. Poace. You know that there is not. They are our biggest con- 
sumer of American cotton. You talk about expanding the American 
market to 514 million bales. How do people pay for that cotton if 
they do not earn dollars ? 

Mr. Cortrrieut. I am sure you know more about it. 

Mr. Poager. I asked you. 

Mr. Cortrricutr. You know much more about international trade. 

Mr. Poace. You come to us and ask us to make provisions for ex- 
panding the American export market to 514 million bales. I am all 
with you. I think that is fine. What are you going to sell that cotton 
for, eggshells or primroses, or do you want them to pay in American 
dollars ? 

Mr. Corrricut. Where American dollars are available. 

Mr. Poacer. Of course, you want them. Do you want them to earn 
them, or do you want us to give them’the dollars? 

Mr. Corrricut. Certainly, there are more ways to earn them through 
importation of Japanese textiles. 

Mr. Poaceer. Certainly, they can import something else and hurt 
somebody else. Certainly they do not have to import textiles. 

The man over in Ohio says, “That is fine. Let them import the tex- 
tiles, but for God’s sake do not bring in any chinaware.” 

The man up in Massachusetts says, “That is fine. Sure, they ca 
to trade with us; bring us the chinaware, but no watches or bicycles. 

It just depends upon where you live as to what you do not want 
brought in, does it not ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. I should think that would be a very good summary. 

Mr. Poace. If we apply the philosophy that you have asked us to 
apply and we treat everybody alike, where do we go? 
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I am definitely interested in maintaining those cotton markets, but 
I am not willing to say that we are going to ask the rest of America to 
treat the cotton growers so differently from the way we treat everybody 
else. 

You want Japan tosell us something, do you not ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. Japan is selling us. 

Mr. Poace. What do you suggest they sell us? If they sell us tuna 
fish, the people of California will complain. What do you suggest ? 

Mr. Corrrient. I think that Japan has a protected tariff—that is, 
the United States has a protective tariff on practically everything that 
Japan sells us, to some extent. 

Mr. Poacr. We have got one on textiles, too, but you do not think it 
is enough. 

Mr. Corrricut. We are asking that it be raised toa realistic level. 

Mr. Poacr, And everybody asks it to be raised enough so that it 
keeps out the things in which they are interested. That is what you 
mean by “realistic,” is to keep competition out. 

I just asked you what Japan will use for dollars. That is all I am 
asking you. You come up here and ask me to destroy the biggest 
market I have for Texas cotton, or any other American cotton. I just 
ask you what are the Japanese going to use for dollars to pay for 
American cotton after we have kept all their goods out ? 

Mr. Cortrigut. We do not ask you to destroy that market. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Cortricut. We ask you to expand that market. 

Mr. Poacer. Well now, let us be sensible about that. 

Mr. Cortrieut. To expand that market. 

Mr. Poace. You have admitted that you cannot prohibit the im- 
portation of Japanese gold to the United States and still sell cotton 
to Japan unless you want to give them the dollars. Maybe you want 
to give them the dollars. Some people do. I donot. I prefer trade to 
gifts. And most everybody hollers that they want trade, not aid. I 
believe it. I am ready to practice it. But I do not believe you are 
ready to practice it. I think you want aid, not trade. 

I do not think you want trade. If you do want trade, tell me what 
kind of trade you want. 

Mr. Corrrieut. We want restricted trade. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Restricted to what? What do you want 
brought into the United States to earn those dollars with which they 
will pay for those 600,000 bales? I would like to sell them 1 million 
bales. You will have to sell Japan about 1,500,000 bales of cotton, if 
you ever reach that 514 million bales you are talking about. You have 
got to sell not 600,000, but approximately 3 times that much. 

How are we going to get the dollars? 

Mr. Corrrieut. In the past, Japan has been importing as much as 
1 million bales of cotton. They have taken it from us, and we are 
asking that you only restrict them to about twice as much cotton as 
they were sending into this country at that time. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. Will you yield now? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The witness hit the thing on the head. The facts 
are they are buying less and less American cotton, and shipping more 
and more cotton goods to the United States. Those are the facts. 

Mr. Cortricut. That is what is happening. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. And they have now advanced their program to 
such a position that they, themselves, recognize they are endangering 
the American economy, so they have voluntarily offered to restrict 
themselves, have they not ? 

Mr. CorrricHt. They have made some proposals. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They have themselves said that they made a mis- 
take and have agreed to cut back, have they not ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the answer to this whole noisy discussion. 

Mr. Poace. It still does not answer the question I have asked. And 
I asked it in all fairness and all candor. 

What do you want Japan to sell to the United States with which 
to earn dollars? 

Mr. Corrricut. No reply there, not cotton goods. 

Poacs. No reply. Let the record show “no reply.” That is 
all. 

Mr. Guromu. I think it would be fair to say, Mr. Poage, that our 
position is that we are willing for Japan to sell us a certain amount 
of goods of that kind, but we are not willing to sacrifice the American 
textile industries to the benefit of Japan. That is a very short way 
of stating it, but that is simply what we are driving at. 

Mr. Poace. But you are willing to sacrifice American export mar- 
kets. That is the farmer. The farmer has a stake of 600,000 bales. 
Even Mr. Abernethy says that that is the smallest we have ever had 
in years. But even with that smallest figure we have got a stake of 
600,000 bales. You are willing to sacrifice those 600,000 bales in or- 
der to protect the mills on 150,000 bales. That does not make sense. 

Maybe it is because I am prejudiced in favor of the farmer, instead 
of in favor of the mills, but, frankly, I am more interested in the 
600,000-bale market than I am in the 150,000-bale market that you 
say we are losing. 

I agree with you we are losing it. I want to try to go along with 
the mills, and try to do something to work it out, but 1 am not will- 
ing to sacrifice our largest market in order to do it. 

So I ask you as a volunteer, what do you want Japan to sell to the 
United States in order to pay for that 600,000 bales? It will really 
be 1,500,000 bales of cotton that we have to sell. What I would like 
to see is an American export market of 5,500,000 bales. You cannot 
make it without selling Japan at least 1,500,000 bales. 

What do you want them to sell to the United States in order to earn 
the dollars to pay for that 1,500,000 bales? Bs 

Mr. Grirot. I will go right back to what I said. I am not willing 
to sacrifice our greatest market, which is the American mills, in order 
to build up the market in Japan. t 

Mr. Poacr. That has not ete do with the question. You are 
just as responsive as Secretary Morse was when he was up here. He 
told me that he wants some kind of a study made every time I asked 
him a question. You are going to conduct some research. Does any- 
body else want to answer my question ? 

e Cuarrman. No answer. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Anernerny. I want to respond to his question. I want to ask 
you a question. 

Mr. Poace. No. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. The fact is that the American cotton market, so 
far as Japan is concerned, is just going down and down. They are 
importing more and more goods into the United States. Nobody has 
any knowledge that we will have a 600,000 bale market in Japan, if 
her attitude continues as in the past. 

The Cmarrman. What do you mean “attitude” ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I mean their buying power. 

The Cuamman. The buying policy or the buying power? 

Mr. Apernetuy,. Their policy. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Poage pointed out they have to earn dollars 
somewhere, I do not know anybody who wishes to import anything 
in competition. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I have more cotton farmers than any others. I 
am not willing to sacrifice my best customer for my second-best 
customer, 

The Caarrman. Who is the best? 

Mr, AperneTHy. The American mill. 

The Cuarrman. The consumer? 

Mr. Aperneruy. That is true, and the textile mill is a consumer, 
a big one. 

The CuarrMan. I wish to ask a question. 

Have you presented this program to the White House ? 

Mr. Corrricut. This particular program? I have not. 

The Cuarrman, Has it been presented there, or has it not? 

Mr. Corrrient. I think it certainly has. I have not been there. 

The CHarrman. You know that the present administration, the 
executive branch of the Government, already has complete authority 
to deal with both of the problems you presented in your statement? 

Mr. Cortrieut. I believe they do. 

The Cuarmman. They have authority to export and to subsidize the 
exports. They have the money and the resources to do it with. 

Mr. Benson announced yesterday or today that he is going on an 
export subsidy program for cotton, did he not? 

Mr. Corrrient. Yesterday. 

The Cuarrman. You know that under section 22 of the law, the 
President may protect the American mills against a flood of imports. 
That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Cortrieut. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And protect their cotton program. If cotton goods 
come into this country and endanger our support program, our control 
program, the President has full power to move in. 

Mr. AnpreEsen. Will you yield there? 

The Cuatrman. Surely. 

Mr. Awpresen. As I understand, he has authority under section 
22, on the raw product, but I do not think that would apply to the 
finished product. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Indirectly. 

The CHarrman. Yes, it does. What do you mean when you say, 
“indireetly ?” 

Mr. Asernetuy. The authority is to protect the raw product, but 
not the mills. It is indirect protection of the mills. 

The Cuatrman. That:is the same thing. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, it allows him to do it. 
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Cheese is not an original, but a manufactured product. It is to 
protect milk. 

The Cuarrman. The point I am trying to make is this: 

When they had that meeting at the White House and everybody 
went up there, without knowing why they were going, most of them, 
urged the President to do just what you propose to do now—to sell 
cotton on the export subsidy, and then embargo the imports, they 
finally had to admit that they already had the authority to do it. Yet 
the administration wanted us to take the monkey off Mr. Benson’s 
back and put him on your backs. 

You agree now that he did have the authority, do you not? 

Mr. Corrrieut. Yes, he did. 

The Cuatrman. He may exercise it now. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Cortricnt. He is exercising it. He exercised it after August 1. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But if he had exercised it 2 years ago, we 
would have sold 2 million bales of cotton somewhere, would we not? 

Mr. Cortricut. We agree with you 100 percent. 

The Cuatrman, It is because of the uncertainty of the program 
that the exporters are not exporting, and that foreign consumers are 
not buying. 

We appreciate your statement, and are glad to have you appear be- 
fore the committee. 

Dr. Dixon and Mr. Gilfoil and Mr. Adams, do any of ore have any- 
thing that you want to add to what has already been said by Mr. Cort- 
right? If so, kindly indicate it, please. I yield now to Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntmz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 6 of your statement, Mr. Cortright, in the beginning of the 
third paragraph there, I am just confused as to what you have in 
mind. Under the program that is operative with cotton, it seems to 
me that the price support is based on limiting production, to keep 
production in line with needs, as justification for the support—that 
is a part of the total arrangement—but you state here: 

We are opposed to any mandatory provision which might be designed to 
further cut back cotton allotments. 

What do you refer to as “mandatory provisions?” 

Mr. Cortrient. The implication there is if there were a mandatory 
provision in the soil bank to force us to cut allotments, what the pres- 
ent law does, we would be opposed to the mandate as being a part of 
the acreage reserve section of the soil bank. 

Mr. McInriep. Well, then, that would be the program which would 
require a compliance before you could—in other words, you would 
have to cut in order to be eligible for the acreage reserve. Is that the 
provision that you are opposed to? 

Mr. Corrrieut. It is not in the bill as it has been introduced, but 
if it were, we would oppose such a provision. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cortricnut. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF H. R. ADAMS, REPRESENTING THE 
AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Apams. I am Harry Adams, executive vice president of the 
agricultural Council of Arkansas, and I just wanted to state that we 
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are supporting the testimony as given by the American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Association. 


i with your permission, I would like to file a statement for the 
record, 

The Cuamman. Yes. You may file a statement, and any of your 
associates may do so. 

(The prepared statement of H. R. Adams is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H, R. ADAMS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL oF ARKANSAS 


This statement is made in behalf of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, a 
nonprofit organization, which is also affiliated with American Cotton Producer 
Associates. This testimony is in support of, and in addition to, that of American 
Cotton Producer Associates. 

It is a pleasure to again appear before this committee to present our views on 
the agricultural picture as a whole, particularly as it relates to cotton, in the 
light of the present situation. 

We believe that most everyone by now realizes the future of cotton production 
is seriously threatened by repeated, year by year, drastic reduction in planted 
acres as a result of continuing losses of markets domestically to synthetic fibres 
and foreign markets. This rapidly declining income has already driven many 
farmers off our farms entirely and is seriously threatening the economy of entire 
rural communities in areas of production. 

Members of our organization, together with others from every branch of the 
cotton industry, have continuously studied and consulted with the best informed 
specialists in all fields affecting our problems during the past year. We have 
conscientiously endeavored to explore every proposal which has been advanced 
in an effort to solve our problems on an economically sound basis. So far no one 
formula has been unanimously accepted as a cure-all for both the short and long 
range objectives. We do believe that as a result of cooperative efforts of those 
representing the entire cotton industry, considerable progress has been made 
toward achieving some of our objectives. 

Our first and major objective served a dual purpose—first to reduce excessive 
stocks of cotton now in the hands of Commodity Credit Corp. Through com- 
petitive sales for export, which would in turn help to regain our fair share of 
foreign markets. Already over 800,000 bales of short staple cotton have been 
sold in a short period of time and at a price above expectation. We are now 
advised that all staples and grades of cotton will soon be offered for sale. This 
program if aggressively pushed will in our estimation act as an effective brake 
on the further expansion of cotton planting in foreign countries, help us regain 
our share of the export market, and reduce the amount of surplus cotton now 
held by Commodity Credit Corp. 

While this program will be very effective in helping us to regain our foreign 
markets, we are vitally concerned with respect to our best customers and domestic 
mills. We know they will have to have protection from foreign textiles produced 
by cheap labor; and if some voluntary program is not worked out which is 
equitable and satisfactory to the domestic mills, it should be accomplished by 
import quotas. 

It appears to us that the soil bank program will offer an incentive for pro- 
ducers to further reduce planted acres which will also accelerate the reduction 
of surplus cotton. However, in order to participate in the economic benefits of 
this program a farmer must first be allotted acres to plant. In our opinion, cot- 
ton farmers have had their acreage cut as far as they can go. We therefore 
recommend that future national cotton acreage allotments be not less than 
18,113,000 acres, with a one percent reserve over and above the national allotment 
to be used to alleviate hardships to small farmers. Participation in the soil bank 
program should be on a voluntary basis. We are also opposed to any ceiling or 
dollar limit to price supports. We are agreeable to and support proposed legis- 
lation which will change the support base from %-Middling to that of the average 
grade and staple. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES H. GILFOIL, REPRESENTING THE 
LOUISIANA DELTA COUNCIL 


Mr. Gitrow. Mr. Chairman, I am James H. Gilfoil, representing 
the Louisiana Delta Council. I am a farmer from Louisiana, and 
I would also like to submit my endorsement of our program, that is, 
our organization’s endorsement of Mr. Cortright’s testimony. 

I would also like to file a statement. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

(The prepared statement of James H. Gilfoil is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE LOUISIANA DELTA COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture Committee, as a mem- 
ber of the American Cotton Producer Associates, Louisiana Delta Council fully 
endorses the recommendations and views presented for the group. 

Louisiana Delta Council is an economic federation of the people of the North- 
east Louisiana deltu region. We represent the common interests of agriculture, 
industry, education, forestry, and research. The territory served consists of 11 
parishes (counties) comprising an area bounded on the north by the State of 
Arkansas, situated between the Ouachita and Mississippi Rivers and extending 
southward to the parishes of Concordia and Catahoula. 

The income of our area containing 279,000 people is primarily derived from 
agricultural sources, principally cotton. There are 12,454 cotton farms in our 
section. They received about 45 percent (272,491 acres) of the total 1956 State 
cotton acreage allotment. The following table shows the total number of farms 
by parishes and the number of farms in each parish having 1956 allotments of 
less than 25 acres. You can readily see that the large majority of our farmers 
have very small allotments. 
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The following figures illustrate the drastic acreage reduction under allotment 
programs for all Louisiana farms during the last 4 years in which cotton plant- 
ings were restricted : 


We are positive that an unrestricted foreign sales program at competitive 
prices coupled with reasonable restrictions protecting our domestic mills against 
foreign textile imports, is a paramount necessity if the United States cotton 
industry is to survive. 
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Twelve cents of every dollar earned by the United States farmer comes from 
the sale of farm products overseas. One acre of every 10 of our farmland is 
producing for export. But this overall figure fails to reveal the virtual depend- 
ence of some crops on export market. 

The farmer is already heavily dependent upon sales of his commodities to 
foreign customers for a substantial portion of his income; secondly, he is going 
to have to greatly expand his foreign markets if increasing stockpiles of surplus 
commodities are to be diminished. 

The Agricultural Trade Development Act is an agressive effort to develop 
additional foreign markets for farm surpluses. Continuous, dependable access to 
the newly found markets established under the Trade Development Act is vital 
to the American farmer. Our present and future prosperity depends on it. With- 
out access to these markets, the farm surplus disposal program will only serve 
to create new markets for farmers in other parts of the world. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee, an intergovernmental organiza- 
tion of 32 cotton producing and consuming countries, on October 22, 1955, re- 
ported that cotton production is increasing so rapidly in the free world outside 
the United States that within another 2 or 3 years there may be no necessity to 
buy United States-grown cotton. Free world production outside the United 
States has increased every year since 1947-48, and has almost doubled over this 
period. 

No one in this country likes the idea of United States cotton being grown for 
domestic consumption only. Historically, it is an export crop. Loss of foreign 
markets for cotton is already keenly felt by both the farm and the shipper. The 
result of the announcement is to make the American cotton farmer and other 
elements in. the industry more than ever determined to regain lost markets 
abroad. The first step toward this objective should be renewed and concentrated 
efforts to expand the program for the sale of surplus cotton abroad at competitive 
prices. 

Japanese sales of cotton cloth to buyers in this country since midsummer have 
spiraled to a dimension equivalent to 19,000 United States textile jobs. Such 
volume, unless checked, must inevitably take a toll in mill employment and a 
reduced market for the United States farmer’s cotton. August fabric sales by 
the Japanese Government to United States buyers totaled 52 million yards—a 
1-month figure exceeding the entire amount of cloth imported from Japan during 
all of 1954, which was 47.8 million yards. 

Japan buys the greater part of its raw cotton from countries other than the 
United States, so this flood of cloth imports also is the equivalent to the importa- 
tion of many thousands of bales of foreign-grown cotton. Agricultural law in 
this country requires United States mills to use only domestic cotton except 
for a negligible fraction of foreign specialty growths under a quota. 

Only the imposition by Congress of an import quota on cotton manufacturers, 
similar to the quota long in effect on raw cotton, can protect the jobs of United 
States textile workers and the market of the United States cotton farmer. 
United States cotton mills are committed to the cost and wage structure of the 
United States economy. They now have a floor of $1 an hour minimum, estab- 
lished by Congress to be effective March 1, 1957, as compared to 13 cents an hour 
for the Japanese.? 

We recommend that a 1 percent national acreage reserve for aiding small-farm 
hardship cases be set up in addition to the national cotton-acreage allotment. 
On a basis of need, such reserve should provide minimum allotments of 4 acres, 
or the highest acreage planted in the 3-year base period preceding the allotment 
year, whichever is the smaller. 

To demonstrate the great need for action to prevent real hardships for these 
small farmers, I wish to call your attention to the following figure for seven of 
the parishes in our area. This table gives the total population of each of these 
parishes ; the number of families now receiving surplus commodities made avail- 
able by the Government through State welfare agencies to families in distress ; 
and the number of people represented by these families. The distressed condi. 
tion of these families is largely the result of the drastic cut in cotton acreage. 


a Tiestoatens Valley Association, October 10, 1955. 


2 Cotton, ICAC, October 1955. 
* Cotton Trade Journal, October 14, 1955. 
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In addition to the national reserve, we also recommend that a minimum allot- 
ment be authorized for 1957 and 1958 to prevent additional acreage cuts manda- 
tory under the present law. 

We are unalterably opposed to any plan to make participation in the soil bank 
plan mandatory. We are also opposed to the proposals that dollar limitations be 
imposed on the price-support program and that quantity allotments be made a 
part of the farm program. 

Any limitations of price support will defeat the use of the loan as an orderly 
marketing tool. 

I quote the following comments from Gerald Dearing, markets editor, Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. : 

“The farm price support program originally was designed as an orderly market- 
ing program. It was intended to provide the farmer with funds at a time when 
he needed money without forcing him to dump his product on the market during 
the rush of the marketing season. 

“If the larger operators were forced to dump their holdings on the market in 
the fall they would force prices well under the loan. There would be no market 
for the small farmer the Secretary is trying to protect.” 

“The idea of loan limitations is not good. The price of cotton will automatically 
revert to the lowest levels. There is no guaranty that the limits, once imposed, 
will not be lowered progressively through the years until the most inefficient 
remain in the cotton growing business and they not for profit, but for a mere 
subsistence existence.” 

We respectfully urge the earnest consideration of our above recommendations 
by the members of the House Committee on Agriculture. 


The CuatrmMan. You say you endorse this program. Are you pro- 
posing that we do these things by legislation ? 

Mr. Gurom. Well, sir; that was the idea that we had in coming 
here. Of course, as you know, the Secretary announced his program 
yesterday. 

The Cratrman. In other words, you want to use this legislative 
committee to direct him and force him and require him to do what he 
already has the authority to do, and which he finally did yesterday ! 

Mr. Gitrom. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In view of that fact, do you not think that we have 
vested the power and the authority in the executive branch of the 
Government to provide adequate protection for our domestic mills? 

Mr. Grurorm. Yes, sir; that is my understanding of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, now, certainly, you would not want us to 
repeal that law and say that at any particular level tonnage or quan- 
tity-wise we should have an embargo on the import, do you? 

r. Grror. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You do not want us to do that? 

Mr. Giron. It was our feeling that such action was necessary in 
in view of the fact that imports of Japanese products had increased 
at such a very rapid rate. 
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The Cuamman. Even after they are increased, they are just about, 
as Mr. Poage indicated in his question a while ago, are they not, one- 
fourth as much as we export? I want to make it perfectly clear I 
have a vital interest in the welfare of the cotton textile industry in 
this country, particularly in North Carolina, even in my own district, 
but I am not alarmed about the situation because this committee gave 
the executive branch of the Government the right to protect their mills, 
and if the mills are in danger, then I say you should go to the White 
House, instead of coming back here. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is hard to get in there. 

a CuHatrMANn. They may get in to the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
office. 

we: Girom. I think a number of attempts have been made along 
that line. 

The Cuairman. To get into the Secretary’s office? 

Mr. GirFrom. In various offices up here. Several efforts have been 
made along that line, recently. 

The Cuarrman. That is not Sherman Adams, is it? 

Mr. Apvams. I think we have camped up there. 

The Cuatrman. Talk to Sherman, and get him to square off for you. 

Mr. Apams. We have been in and out of the State Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, and also the White House for almost 
every week or two, for the past 6 months, and I might say this, too. 
I think it has been a great deal that has been accomplished in that 
respect. I am sure probably the urging and the attitude of this com- 
mittee has had a great deal to do with it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know why the Secretary put this order off ? 
Last year he said it would start in January. I have not read the an- 
nouncement. Was it because he assured the public that he would 
not sell more than 1 million? 

Mr. Apams. We have gone back and read the announcement, sev- 
eral of us. 

The Cuarrman. He said he would not sell more than 1 million. 

Mr. Apams. And somebody has, as I stated, said that legally he 
is responsible, due to the way the wording of the statement is and 
quoted some case way back there where I believe they said they were 
not going to sell a certain quantity of product, and then they did ex- 
ceed it, and they were sued and it was collected on. 

Mr. Apernetuy. If the chairman will yield. It isa matter of some- 
body’s conscience bothering them. They say they had obligated them- 
selves not to sell any more than 1 million bales through the remainder 
of this cotton year. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Abernethy, it started out with his conscience, but 
now they say legally they cannot do it. 

Mr. Aspernetuy,. That is a new phase of it, but they felt obligated 
not to do it. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. ApernetHy. And it was not for the benefit of the cotton farmer, 
but for the benefit of the cotton trade. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. st 

Mr. Anpresen. I should like to ask the gentleman from Louisiana 
if he would like to have the Secretary remove that order that he put 
out. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I think he would direct his full interest in be- 
half of the man that grows cotton, that is, the man that he represents, 
and sell it today, and not wait until August. That is all I want him 
to do—I just want him to go the whole route. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know what his order is, but I wondered 
if the gentleman wanted to recommend that he repeal it. 

Mr. Azernetuy. No. It took us 3 years to get that, and we finally 
got it. ; 

The CHatrman. Is there anything else that you gentlemen want to 


say ¢ 

Mr. Grurom. There is a short statement that I would like to make 
concerning a feature of the soil bank that I think has been very little 
considered. I think it is a matter of very serious importance. 

I think very little attention has been ental to what the overall 
effect of the soil-bank program will be on the total economy of the 
agricultural areas. And in that I am speaking of the effect it will 
have on the business people and the laborers in the small communi- 
ties over our agricultural section. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Keller, one of my very fine constituents touched 
that very point very clearly. That was the whole basis of his objec- 
tion, that there would be such an impact on the economy of the small 
communities that everybody would suffer. 

Mr. Gurom. Yes, sir. I was not aware that Mr. Keller had made 
that statement. I had not heard it made up here previously. 

The Cuarrman. He made a very clear and very strong statement 
about it. I agree when he says that the cotton farmer could pos- 
sibly be put out of business under this thing. 

Mr. Poage. May I ask you a question, Mr. Gilfoil, in that con- 
nection? Would you go along with a proposition to put any land 
into the soil bank which was in a basic crop in 1953? In other words, 
we had about 26 million or 28 million acres in cotton in 1953, did we 
not { 

Mr. Grrrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaee. Would you be willing to go along with the proposition 
of saying that all of the acres that are retired below that 28 million, 
the 1953 history, shall be eligible for soil bank payments? 

Mr. Giron. No, sir. I personally do not favor the soil bank. | 
am speaking as an individual now. 

The Cuarrman. You do not favor the compulsory soil bank? 

Mr. Gitror. I do not favor the acreage reserve portion of it, pe- 
riod, because I foresee a situation that could call down on the whole 
agricultural program such criticism as we have never had before, and 
which would ultimately lead to the destruction of this program. 

The Crarrman. Do you believe in the allotment marketing quota 
program we now have? 

r. Gmurom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think what he is trying to point out is that the 
soil bank in 2 years will cost as much as the whole program has cost 
in 20 years. 

Mr. Girrom. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Bass. That is wrong. “ 

Mr. Girrot. I think we are greatly underestimating the degree of 
participation that you would have in the acreage reserve feature of 
the soil bank. 
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The Cuarrman. In other words, if you offered the cotton farmers 
$45 and $50 an acre, a lot would get out ¢ 

Mr. Gitror. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They would fold up and get out? 

Mr. -_ Do you know what it is costing now, that is, the program 
we have 

Mr. Gitrow. I could not quote the exact figures. 

Mr. Bass. It is costing more than $1 million a day to store the 
commodity. 

The Cuarrman. They have not proved that. 

Mr. Bass. You can not prove this other thing, either. What I am 
talking about is this, you can operate a soil bank if it is operated 
oot and right, and take it in conjunction with the proper control 
program—you can operate it much cheaper than you can store the 
commodities that are now in surplus. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to say to the gentlemen that they 
can go into it solely, if they want to. 

Mr. Bass. I do not care if it cost $2 million a day—I am for it—I 
am for continuing it if it costs $8 million a day. What I am tellin 
you is that we can get more results for less money with the right kin 
of a soil bank program, not this kind, but if you go back and pick up 
at the beginning of a crop controls program, and work it in conjunc- 
tion with it, then you would not mind taking an acreage cut, if you 
are being paid, and your community would not suffer, if you take a cut, 
in which a realistic cut is had, if you are being paid to set them aside, 
and not to put them into some commodity that is going to also bring 
about a surplus. 

That is where the problem is today, is in the diverted acres that 
have been taken out of production, as a result of the crop control. 

Mr. Giro. The communities will suffer under any form of acre- 
age reserve program in connection with this soil bank. 

Mr. Bass. They would not suffer if they make the incentive great 
enough, so that it comes out on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Guzror. Just to give you an example. 

Mr. Bass. Whose program are you talking about? I am not talk- 
ing about the Benson pee ram. 

I am talking about the Bass program. 

Mr. Giiror. I have not seen your bill. 

Mr. Bass. I have not introduced one yet. 

Mr. Gitrom. I am speaking of it as it has been introduced in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Bass. 1 agree with you 100 percent. 

The Cratrman. It looks like everybody is against the Senate bill. 
Do you know anybody who is for it? 

r. Corrricut. We will know next week. 

Mr. Jones. Talking about the soil bank, I happen to have a short 
editorial, if you will indulge me, which I can read, and tell how this 
soil bank will benefit a certain section. This is from a farm paper. 

The Cuairman. I do not have any objections, Mr. Jones, but I 
stopped Mr. Hagen from reading a statement that he had prepared. 
I think I offended him, but I did not intend to do so. It may have 
been very interesting, but if there is any objection to this editorial, 
I will ask you not to insist on reading it. 
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Mr. Jones. I will not insist on it, if anybody objects at all. 

The Cuairman. We have all of the gentlemen here waiting to testify. 
We have Mr. Shuman from the American Farm Bureau. It is mov- 
ing on to 4 o'clock. He has an engagement to leave the city. We 
want to accommodate him if possible. 

Mr. Jones. It is a very entertaining article. 

The CuarrmMan. I am sure that it would be. 

We thank you gentlemen very much for your testimony. 

We will call next Mr. Charles B. Shuman of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. SHUMAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN C. LYNN, 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND FRANK WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. SHuman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee my 
name is Charles B. Shuman. I live on a farm near Sullivan, Ill. And 
I am president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the important subject of national farm 
price support and production adjustment programs. 

We are limiting our comments primarily to the following major 
items: Market promotion and surplus disposal, surplus reduction and 
soil bank, multiple price plans for wheat and rice, price support and 
production adjustment programs, and the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

For the record, I would like to state that the Farm Bureau is the 
largest general farm organization in the United States. Our member- 
ship has increased in each of the last 17 years, and is still growing. 
At the close of our last fiscal year, November 30, 1955, we had 1,623,- 
222 paid-up member-families in 48 States and Puerto Rico. 

We are farmers getting the highest possible net farm income in 
sound dollars. All aspects of our broad farm bureau program are 
designed to be consistent with the objective. Our members have no 
illusions that their interests are adequately protected by price guaran- 
ties alone. They fully understand that the volume that can be sold 
and the costs that must be paid are more important in obtaining high 
per family real income than Government support prices. 

The recommendations we desire to present to you represent the best 
thought and the mature judgement of the farm bureau weer 
as developed through an intensive policy development program, which 
features individual member participation, sa includes study, dis- 
cussion, and the development of policy recommendations at jocal, 
county, and State meetings. The recommendations thus developed 
through discussion and debate by farm bureau members through- 
out the country were considered by a national resolutions committee 
made up of representatives from every State farm bureau. They were 
then considered further, amended, and adopted by the elected voting 
delegates of the of the member-State farm bureaus at our 37th annual 
meeting in Chicago last December. 

Our current farm problem arises out of the fact that production 
was expanded to meet emergency war and postwar demands, which 
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have now receded; while Government programs have continued to 
operate to keep production at peak levels. The situation is particular- 
ly critical for some of the commodities that have had mandatory 90 
percent of parity price supports. Although we have an extra year’s 
supply of both wheat and cotton along with substantial surpluses of 
rice, corn, and tobacco, our overall productive capacity currently ap- 
pears to be only 5 to 10 percent greater than effective market demand. 
Unless progress is made toward correcting the present imbalance be- 
tween supply and effective demand all other measures designed to im- 
prove farm incomes are likely to be futile, and even harmful, in their 
long range effects. We need, imperatively and quickly, to find a bet- 
ter answer than the annual movement of surplus production into Gov- 
ernment hands. 

Our general philosophy with regard to agricultural price support 
and adjustment programs is well known to the members of this com- 
mittee. As early as 1946 Farm Bureau leaders began to give real 
thought and study in attempting to develop a long range program for 
agriculture, designed te avoid some of the difficulties in which we now 
find ourselves. 

In 1948 the policies of the major farm organization were such that 
there was substantial agreement about the need for making an ad- 
justment on a practical basis from a war to a peacetime economy. The 
thorough and objective study of the problem by the Department of 
Agriculture under the leadership of Senator Anderson, then Secretary 
of Agriculture, as well as equally thorough and objective study by 
Members of Congress, did much to assist in passage of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. In retrospect it should be clear to all that it would have 
been far better to have followed the philosophy of the acts of 1948 
and 1949 and made needed adjustments before surpluses accumulated 
to their present burdensome level. However, we must start from 
where we are. 


MARKET PROMOTION AND SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


We recommend a vigorously prosecuted program aimed at achieving 
a sizeable reduction in present farm commodity carryover stocks in a 
rapid but orderly manner. 

e must guard against legislation or administrative action which 
would demoralize markets or create unfair competition for producers 
either at home or abroad. However, the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government should not stand idly by and watch foreign outlets 
shrink when supplies are available in the United States. It requires 
much less effort to maintain an existing market than to regain one that 
has been lost. Accordingly, whenever supplies threaten to become 
excessive, action should be taken in a timely manner to permit United 
States farm products to maintain a fair and stable competition in world 
markets. This should include the use of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration or other funds, as appropriate, to encourage the movement of 
commodities directly into world trade through private channels be- 
fore they become the property of the Government. 

We believe that expansion of demand for agricultural products can 
be accomplished in part by the development of well-coordinated, ag- 
gressive, Industrywide promotional programs financed on a voluntary 
asis. 
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In light of the current situation it- becomes necessary to develop a 
program that discourages competition, encourages consumption, and 
encourages efficient production, all designed to produce the maximum 
net income to farmers and ranchers. 


SURPLUS REDUCTION AND SOIL BANK PLAN 


For the past 3 years the American Farm Bureau Federation has been 
on record in favor of what we have called a soil bank program, by 
which we mean that we should utilize our surplus ee capacity 
so that farmers would store fertility in the soil rather than to produce 
surpluses for the Commodity Credit Corporation. In September 1955 
the American Farm Bureau Federation urged State and county farm 
bureaus to study various soil bank proposals and recommend ways and 
means whereby the soil bank approach might best be utilized to reduce 
existing surpluses and help farmers adjust current production to 
current market demand. 

Based on this discussion at the county and State level, the official 
voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus to our last annual 
meeting in December 1955 strongly endorsed detailed provisions of a 
surplus reduction and soil bank program. 

The basic purpose of the surplus reduction and soil bank plan, as we 
conceive it, is to bring about at the earliest feasible date a balance 
between annual supply and effective demand and to make more rapid 
progress toward the hquidation of current surplus stocks. This plan 
is not a panacea. We are convinced, however, that it is a step in the 
right direction. The present policy of piling up surpluses must be 
reversed and existing surpluses must be reduced if we are to improve 
the farm income situation on anything more than a temporary basis. 
We must dispose of the ars 9 price-destroying surpluses; also we 
must adopt governmental policies designed to prevent an immediate 
rebuilding of such surplus stockpiles. 

We must say frankly that it is our conviction that the policy of 
fixing prices for certain farm products—as contrasted with a policy 
of using price supports to prevent excessive price fluctuations and to 
encourage the ona marketing of farm commodities—is a serious 


mistake. It is our belief that this mistake in re has been an im- 
Oo 


portant factor contributing to development of our excess productive 
capacity and the present unsatisfactory farm income situation. The 
level at which prices are supported ought not to be a partisan political 
issue. It ought to be approached from the standpoint of what makes 
sound economic sense for agriculture. 

We believe that the principles expressed in the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended by the Agricultural Act of 1954 are sound. Our 
ideas with regard to the surplus reduction and soil bank proposal are 
designed to supplement the provisions of this existing legislation. 

The Farm Bureau proposal for surplus reduction and soil bank 
program has four major aspects: 

First, that in order to qualify for price supports, producers be re- 
quired to put an acreage of soil depleting cropland--the amount to be 
determined by a percentage of the acreage currently in supported 
erops—in the soil bank. 

his would have the effect of channeling into the soil bank some of 
the acres that are being diverted from controlled crops. The unre- 
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stricted use of diverted acres presently is working a hardship on pro- 
ducers of uncontrolled commodities, including livestock producers. 
The reward for taking land out of production under this phase of our 
proposal would be eligibility for price support; however, producers 
agreeing to place such land in the land bank for three or more years 
would also be eligible for annual payments under point 3 below. 

Second, producers who voluntarily decide to underplant any allot- 
ment may do so and receive a payment in the form of negotiable certifi- 
cates valid for the purchase of CCC stocks. 

Third, producers who voluntarily wish to do so may ee by 
placing any amount of cropland they desire in the soil bank for a 
period of not less than 3 years. Payments for such participation may 
be either in negitiable certificates drawn against CCC stocks or other 
forms of payment. 

Fourth, no harvesting or grazing will be permitted on any soil 
banked acreage. ACP payments may be made on an acreage placed in 
the soil bank if approved —— are performed on such acreage. 

Maximum effort should be made to reasonably utilize existing sur- 
plea to carry out all phases of the surplus reduction and soil bank 

lan. 

It is important that the rates of payment be varied in such a manner 
as to (a) reward producers for their effective contribution toward bal- 
ancing supplies with demand and (6) to obtain adequate participation 
to make the program effective. 

In order to get maximum results from the soil bank program in 1956, 
we ssadiasand thas corn allotments be suspended for this year, and 
that corn producers be required to put a percentage of their soil- 


depleting cropland in the soil bank—under point 1 above—in lieu of 
complying with acreage allotments—to qualify for price support. 
The present corn allotment program is not working. In 1955. with 
allotments of 49 million acres, production was 56 million acres in the 
commercial corn area. There is no minimum national allotment for 
corn, consequently, the Secretary ar presen is required to set corn 
the 


allotments on the basis of the size o commercial area crop that is 
needed to completely eliminate the surplus and bring supply down to 
normal (as defined in the law), in a single year. This has resulted in 
a 1956 commercial area allotment of 43.3 million acres. If allotments 
for other crops were set on the same basis, the 1956 allotment for rice 
would be 936,302 acres instead of 1,639,084; the 1956 allotment for up- 
land cotton would be 6,690,195 instead of 17,391,304 acres; and the 
1956 wheat allotment would be 18,580,645 instead of 55 million acres. 

Most certainly we aren’t proposing cuts in acreage of the magnitude 
set forth in the table above. A further cut of 36,419,355 acres of 
wheat below the 1956 wheat allotment and a further cut of 10,701,109 
acres for cotton below the 1956 allotment is unthinkable; yet, in effect, 
corn producers are being asked to accept a program equally unrealistic. 

In view of the sharp cut the 1956 allotments would require from the 
corn acreage actually grown in 1955, the Farm Bureau believes that 
a reduction in corn acreage is more likely to be achieved omnes par- 
ticipation in the soil bank than through continuation of the allotment 
program. It is unrealistic and unfair to require that the corn pro- 
ducers comply with allotments designed to bring supplies down to 
normal in a single year, before they can participate in the soil bank 
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1956 minimum allotments and what they would have been if no minimum was 
applicable * 


Formula 
Minimum | under the 
Date of determination Commodity under the | law (exclu- 
law sive of 
minimum) 


June 1955 ! d , 18, 580,645 | 36, 419, 355 

December 1955 1____-- maniyeie = oA tian NMR el ilar ai b 936, 302 702, 782 

December 1955 1__.._...........] Upland cotton Par , 391, 6, 690,195 | 10, 701, 109 
Extra long staple: 

SR cain ae is 305 None 45, 305 


155, 861 
None 


"Potel eases AGSEDR 0). 2- bhiccocnepse i+ eaitilenlaiteer teed |nore---2-2-- |ne-e-e-- ade hes 47, 979, 112 


1 This is calculated on the basis of the facts at the time the allotments for 1956 were established. 


Source: USDA-CSS, Feb. 23, 1956. 
Note.—Using 3-year average for Upland cotton (1952, 1953, and 1954) planted acreage yields allotment 
would bows been 16,382,253. Using the 1954 planted acreage average yield, the allotment would have been 


when minimum national allotments are in effect for wheat, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts. 

We further recommend that producers in the commercial corn area 
be offered a chance to vote in the fall of 1956 on whether they want 
to continue with allotments and mandatory price supports of 75 to 90 
percent of parity or go to a program of no allotments with the level 
of price support being determined on the basis of avoiding undue 
fluctuation in corn prices without encouraging uneconomic production. 


COMMENTS ON MULTIPLE PRICE PLANS 


Wheat : It has been suggested that some kind or a 2- or 3-price plan 
ought to be developed for wheat and rice. Such proposals are not 
new. As a matter of fact we already have a two price plan in effect 
on wheat in that we are paying export subsidies to meet the prices 
of our competitors. On a recent day these export subsidies were 

uoted at 64 to 89 cents per bushel, depending on the type of wheat, 
shipping point, and destination. We also are selling wheat for for- 
eign currencies under Public Law 480. 

We have thus far been able to subsidize wheat exports without pre- 
cipitating an international price war or other serious complications 
by observing the provisions of the International Wheat Agreement. 
We doubt that any multiple-price plan thus far proposed could pro- 
duce a substantial increase in United: States wheat exports unless we are 
prepared to withdraw from the wheat agreement, break the world price 
to ruinous levels, and run the risk of seriously disrupting our rela- 
tions with other wheat producing countries. 

In the absence of an international agreement such as the wheat 
agreement, export subsidies and other multiple-price plans are likely 
to be regarded internationally as export dumping. The United States 
has an antidumping law and we can expect affected nations to re- 
taliate if we dump our products. Such retaliation would not neces- 
sarily be confined to the commodity that is being dumped. Our en- 
tire foreign trade is being orton as well as our friendly relations 
with other countries. 
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A oe plan would not increase our quota under the wheat 
agreement. It would not solve the foreign exchange problems which 
tend to limit our wheat exports. It would not change the fact that 
our wheat is not always competitive in terms of quality. 

Since we already are subsidizing wheat exports in order to meet 
competition in the world market, it appears that the real objective of 
those who advocate adoption of some new multiple-price system is to 
dump surplus wheat into the domestic feed market. This would mean 
the most unfair sort of competition for producers of corn and other 
feed grains such as oats, barley and grain sorghums. It would-be un- 
fair competition because the relatively high price received by wheat 
producers on the domestic food portion of their crop in effect would 
subsidize the production and dumping of surplus wheat into the 
domestic feed market. As long as he received a satisfactory average 
return for his wheat, the wheat farmer would not be greatly concerned 
with the price of feed wheat, but the producers of corn and other feed 
grains would not have higher prices in a protected market to average 
with low feed prices. We are very much opposed to this approach. 

A supplemental program of supporting domestic wheat prices at a 
level based on the support prices of corn and other feed grains with an 
adjustment for differences in feeding value would not remove this ob- 
jection to the multiple price approach. Corn supplies are at a record 
level and corn producers already are being forced to share the feed 
market with the increased supplies of other feed grains that are being 
produced on agreage diverted from marketing quota crops. 

The support level for oats, barley, and grain sorghums was dropped 
to 70 percent of parity in 1955 as a result of increased supplies. A 1956 
support of 81 percent of parity price supports has been announced for 
corn. It is one thing for feed producers to accept lower price supports 
as a part of an effort to balance production and use. It is quite a 
different matter to subsidize wheat into the feed market in such a way 
as to prevent the prices of corn and other feeds from rising above their 
support levels. Producers of other feed grains cannot reasonably 
object to the use of wheat as feed if it is fed on a fair competitive basis, 
but wheat fed at cut-rate prices under a multiple-price plan would not 
be fair competition. 

Some multiple-price proposals not only would be unfair to feed 
grain producers, but also would work an injustice on many domestic 
wheat growers. Under the so-called “certificate plan,” for example, 
food wheat marketing certificates would be distributed to all wheat 
growers on the basis of their historical production without regard to 
whether they have been producing wheat for domestic food consump- 
tion, nonfood uses, or exports. This would discriminate against the 
producers who have been producing the types of wheat that the do- 
mestic food market desires. In effect, the certificate plan would tax 
the producers of hard red spring, durum, and soft red winter wheat for 
the benefit of the producers of hard red winter and white wheat. 
Furthermore, within each class of wheat the producers of high quality 
wheat that is actually sold for domestic food uses would be taxed to 
support payments to the producers of low quality wheat that is not 
desired by the domestic food market. This would encourage producers 
to continue production of less desirable wheats. 

The wheat problem is difficult. There is no magic formula for its 
solution. We can, however, move toward a solution by continuing 
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present programs to encourage exports, by letting needed adjustments 
take place in the price support level, by increasing emphasis on quality 
production, and by adopting a sound soil bank program. 

Rice: The principles involved in a multiple-price approach are the 
same for rice as for wheat. There are, however, some important 
differences in the way such programs would operate for the two com- 
modities. A multiple-price plan for rice aoull have relatively little 
impact on the United States market for other commodities whereas 
a multiple-price plan for wheat could have a substantial effect on 
the domestic feed market. It also should be noted that (1) there is 
no international agreement on rice comparable to the wheat agree- 
ment; and that (2) United States supplies normally are smaller in 
relation to world trade in the case of rice than in the case of wheat. 

There are, however, some serious problems involved in most multi- 
ple-price proposals for rice. Most such proposals treat Cuba as a 
part of the domestic market. Al self-supporting multiple-price plans 
either directly or indirectly involve what amounts to a tax. Since 
the Constitution prohibits export taxes, it probably would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to develop a program that would enable us to collect 
the higher price on Cuban sales. Another problem arises out of the 
fact that, as a signatory to the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
the United States has agreed to extend most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to the refund of interna] taxes. This means that if a tax is re- 
funded on exports to any country, it must be refunded on exports to 
all that are eligible for most-favored-nation treatment. 

As in the case of wheat, the problem of making an equitable division 
of the domestic market between producers who now sell varying per- 
centage of their rice production to domestic and foreign consumers is 
by no means minor. It hardly seems fair to tax the growers who have 
domestic markets that have been developed through the promotion 
of cooperative and company brands to finance payments to growers 
who produce largely for export. 

As in the case of wheat, we now have a two-price plan for rice since 
the CCC is offering stocks for export at less than domestic prices. We 
also are offering to sell rice for local currencies under Public Law 
480. Our best information is that there is no overwhelming demand 
for United States rice, even on occasional terms. We are told by 
some potential foreign buyers that we are not producing the varieties 
desired and that in many cases they prefer rough rice, while much 
of CCC’s rice has been milled. 

In view of these facts, we cannot support the proposed two-price 

lan for rice. As an alternative, we recommend that consideration 

given to the holding of a referendum prior to December 15, 1956, 
and that rice producers be given an ey to vote on (1) con- 
tinuation of the present program, with strict acreage restrictions; 
or (2) higher acreage allotments with more variability in price-sup- 
port levels, coupled with a vigorous merchandising program designed 
to regain and expand markets for rice. We will me: for rice an 
aggressive foreign-market expansion program similar to the one 
which we have previously recommended to this committee for cotton. 


SUPPORT AND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Price eres and production-adjustment programs have a place 


in an overall agricultural program because we, as a nation, sometimes 
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fall short of achieving the more general policy objectives that are 
fundamental] to the maintenance of prosperity, and because of certain 
conditions peculiar to agriculture which cause farm prices to fluctuate 
more widely than farm costs. 

Government programs for agriculture should be designed to help 
farmers achieve high per family net income, but we do not consider 
it the responsibility of the Government to guarantee profitable prices 
to any group. 

Real farm income cannot be protected by policies which draw exces- 
sive resources into agriculture, create unmanageable surpluses, or 
cause artificial prices to be capitalized into land values. 

Price-support and production-adjustment programs should take into 
account not only our experiences with existing programs, but also 
the differences that exist among commodities. ver example, it must 
be recognized : 

(1) That some commodities are reasonably storable at moderate 
cost, while others can only be stored for short periods, at a high cost, 
or after expensive processing. 

(2) That some commodities are produced for sale, while others are 
produced primarily for use as livestock feed. 

(3) That the shifting of acreage diverted from protected crops 
under Government-control programs creates serious problems for the 
producers of these crops = also has serious implications for the pro- 
ducers of unsup crops. This problem becomes more serious as 
the acreage involved increases. 

(4) That some commodities are little involved directly in foreign 
trade, whereas others need export markets, some are under pressure 
from imports, and still others must be imported to supplement do- 
mestic supplies. 

(5) That some commodities face more competition than others from 
substitute and synthetic products. 

(6) That producers are more favorably disposed toward production 
controls and price supports on some commodities than on others. 

It must also be recognized that individual commodity programs may 
have far-reaching effects on other commodities. 

Finally, it should be recognized (a) that a Government storehouse 
is not a market; and (6) that farmers cannot get fair prices for farm 
products in the market place as long as we are faced with surpluses of 
such products. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 marks a significant change in the 
direction of farm pene seen programs in that it recognizes the 
principle of using changes in price-support levels to encourage needed 
production adjustments and aid in moving excess supplies into market 
channels. The fact that this recognition was long delayed and the 
gradual transitions provided for by the 1954 act mean that time is 
required to work out of our present difficulties. 

e fully recognize that farm programs are not static. They deal 
with dynamic factors and consequently require constant review and 
improvement. 

(1) At our last convention we reaffirmed our belief in the principle 
of variable price supports. We also continue to favor provision for 
90 percent of parity-price support for the first year that marketing 
quotas are in effect for any commodity immediately following a year 
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in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. 
Thereafter the level of price support should be determined by farmers’ 
success in bringing supplies into line with “normal” as defined in 
existing law. 

(2) We support extension of the modernized parity formula to all 
commodities on the basis provided in existing law, but urge further 
studies on the problem of improving the parity formula. 

In conclusion, we want to say emphatically that it would be a serious 
mistake for Congress to add a provision restoring mandatory 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports to legislation authorizing the soil-bank 
plan. Our soil bank and surplus reduction plan is designed to facilitate 
the adjustments necessary to bring the supplies of agricultural com- 
modities in line with demand, so that farmers can get satisfactory 
prices in the market place. Restoration of mandatory 90-percent 
price supports would move in the opposite direction by encouraging 
farmers to increase output of the very commodities that are already in 
a serious surplus. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Schuman. I would 
like to ask you a few questions, and then I will yield to some of the 
other members. 

Are you in favor of the soil-bank plan proposed by Mr. Benson in 
the legislation which he submitted to the committee yesterday ? 

Mr. SHuman. Mr. Chairman, we have not had the opportunity to 
examine this—we just got a copy of it this afternoon. We have not 
had a chance to examine this committee print, 

The Cuarrman, He sent us up a typewritten copy yesterday. The 
only one we have had from him was received yesterday. You do not 
know what is in that draft? You have not had an opportunity to 
study it? 

Mr. Sauman. Not in this particular one. We have studied some 
of the proposals that have been submitted. We have studied the Sen- 
ate committee’s proposals, to some extent. 

The Cuatrman. I understand you are not in favor of the provision 
contained in the Senate bill, as reported by the Senate committee ? 

Mr. SuHuman. There are several proposals in S. 3183 that we do 
not favor, that is right. 

The Cuatrman. You do not favor the one that the Senate reported. 
You have not studied the one that the Secretary recommended and 
now you have one of your own ? 

Mr. Suuman. There are many of these provisions in the Senate 
committee recommendations which are in accord with our recommen- 
dations, and there are several that are not. The ones that are not, 
naturally, we would oppose. 

The CuarrMan. We are talking about the soil-bank provision only. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, do you think that at this late time in the 
year it would be humanly possible for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to put into operation a satisfactory soil-bank program for 1956? 

Mr. Suuman. I think it would be possible to put it into operation to 
a considerable extent, if the legislation clears through the Congress 
with enough speed, but it would not, of course, be possible to apply it 
to such crops as winter wheat, planted last fall, and some others that 
have already been planted. 
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The Cuarrman. You realize that we are working under the same 
difficulties that you are ? 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. These committee members, in addition to their 
many other duties, have not had an opportunity to study it or to con- 
sider this bill which we received yesterday. We had a committee print 
made last night, and it has actually just come into our hands a few 
hours ago. 

I was thinking that we are now at the first of March, and we have 
already arrived in the planting season in certain sections of this great 
country. 

Mr. SHuman. We have a draft bill that we drew up, well, several 
weeks ago—lI believe in January—or early February—that we would 
like to submit to this committee for your consideration. 

The CuarrMan. I was going to ask if you had a draft of a bill, and 
we would be glad to have you submit it. 

Without objection, you may submit it now for the record. 

Mr. Suuman. I do not know that we have a copy here, but we will 
see that there are copies supplied. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have you develop a little more the 
so-called President’s soil-bank proposal. Are you familiar with the 
Hill bill introduced by Congressman Hill ? 

Mr. Suouman. Not in detail. 

Mr. Horven. Will you yield there? 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is my understanding that the Hill bill incorporates 
very much the administration program. 

The Cuarrman. That was introduced in January. 

Mr. Hoeven. As long as it has been disclosed here that the Farm 
Bureau was not in accordance with the administration program on 
the soil bank, I would like to have you indicate for the record just 
what these specific differences are, so that we may understand that. 

Mr. Suuman. I will be very glad to do that. 

As I understand the administration policy’s suggestion, one of the 
major areas in which we differ is that we would require participation 
in the soil bank as a prerequisite for price support of those farmers who 
expected to get price support on their crops. 

r. Horven. In other words, that would be compulsory participa- 
tion? 

Mr. Suuman,. No; this would be voluntary. In other words, if they 
wished price supports, they would have to comply. If they did not 
wish it, they would not need to. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not know to what extent he is talking about. 

Mr. Suuman. This would be for any price support. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You said he had to demons How much of it 
would I have to put in the soil bank if I had 100-acre allotment ? 

Mr. Sauman. Our recommendation would be not to exceed 15 per- 
cent of the acreage in price-supported crops. 

The CuatrMan. I wish to ask one further question. 

Mr. Aperneruy, You say not to exceed 15 percent. You mean a 
minimum of 15 percent.? 
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Mr. Suuman. No; that would be the maximum. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose I put in just 1 percent. 

Mr. SHuman. Our recommendation was that a percentage be re- 
quired. We did not specify whether it should be 10 or 14 percent, 
but we would not support a percentage above 15 percent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But still you would say that it must be somewhere 
between 1 to 15 percent? 

Mr. Suman. We would say if the farmer expected to get price sup- 
yo he should participate in the soil bank to the extent of whatever 
evel — established, either by Congress or by the administrator, as 
required. 

he Cuatrman. May I interrupt? Suppose you have a little 
farmer with 15 or 20 acres, you are not going to require him percentage- 
wise to put in as much of his land as you woul senasony else who 
had a larger area, are you? I understand the Secretary is leaving 
thet flexible, so that the little farmer may put in a little and the big 
farmer may put in a lot. 

If we adopt your proposition of a percentage throughout the coun- 
try, you might put the little farmer in the position that he could not 
comply with the soil bank and, therefore, would be forced to give up 
his payments. 

Mr. Suuman. These points you bring up, are some of the details 
we have not spelled out in every case. 

The CHarrman. That to me is the most distressing thing about all of 
this. You have not spelled it out. The Secretary has not spelled it 
out. The President has not spelled it out. No has spelled it out. 
And yet they are urging us to report a bill, to bring out legislation. 
Mr. Morse tells us in his letter that time is important. 

Mr. Suuman. Mr. Chairman, I think we have in our draft bill 
spelled out an exception to the minimum allotments, so that it is spelled 
out in this draft bill. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Woolley is by your side. He can answer this 
if you wish. Are you recommending now that this committee of this 
Congress give the Secretary of Agriculture a single power that he does 
not now already have? 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, I think—— 

The Cuatrman. So far as the soil bank is concerned ? 

Mr. Suuman. The soil bank, as we drafted it, would give addi- 
tional authorities. 

The Cuarrman. What? Give me one thing that you proposed to 
do that he cannot now do. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, the long range payments for the soil bank par- 
ticipation. 

The Cuarrman. He has the money—I mean, he has the authority— 
all he needs is the money—and he has not even put the money in the 
budget—he has not budgeted a dollar for it. And every year that he 
has been in office—I should say, the Secretary has been in office—the 
Congress has given him more money for soil building practices in this 
country than he ever asked for, year after year—and we have given 
him more money than you asked for. You remember that. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You said 175, and we gave him 250, I am sincere 
about this thing. I honestly think that the Secretary knows and be- 
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lieves and has been advised by his lawyers that he now has in the law 
all of the authority on earth ies needs to do the things we are talking 
about in this committee room today. We put that in the law in the 
beginning. He may contract with landlords and tenants, and make 
payments. He said to us here in this committee room that he could 
control the use of diverted acres. 

Mr. Butz said he was not asking for more authority. He did not 
need any more authority. He actually started to exercise his authority 
to keep these diverted acres from going into competition with con- 
trolled crops and other crops, and caulk the order, and rescinded the 
order. 

No, I do not think that a man in public office, yo with the re- 
sponsibility that the Secretary is charged with, should hesitate to exer- 
cise the authority that he has, if he believes it should be exercised. 

I am willing to pause again, if you can tell me one thing that he 
has asked for or you recommend that he cannot now do under the 
law. 

Mr. Sauman. Mr. Chairman, as you well know, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation very strongly Spee. the action of the Secretary 
when he did not see fit to control diverted acres, 

The Cuarrman. In what? 

Mr. Suuman. In not exercising the authority which he had to con- 
trol diverted acres. 

The Cuaimrman, There is a frank admission that he had the author- 
ity. He told us he had the authority. 

Mr. Suuman. We agree with that statement entirely. 

The Cuatrman. That he has the ACP program where he may set 
up all of these soil-building practices and schemes. He has the Soil 
Conservation Service. He has a right to pay money to farmers for 
any kind of practice he thinks good. 

Mr. SuHuman. Mr. Chairman, there are at least two areas in the 
proposals we made on soil bank which I don’t believe that the Secre- 
a has authority to operate in. 

ne of those is in the underplanting provision where we would pro- 
vide that if a farmer underplants his acreage allotment, he could take 
this underplanted acreage and put it into the soil bank and receive 
compensation, 

e Cuarrman. You may call it whatever you wish to. We called 
it way back there in the days of the early thirties—I think we referred 
to it as “an all-weather program.” If you will read the authority he 
has in the law, it is as broad as heaven and earth. You may do any- 
think with the soil that has ever been suggested. 

This soil bank business is just a new catch phrase. You have been 
talking about it in your organization for a long time. We have been 
talking about it in this committee for a long time. 

We sent the Secretary of Agriculture two bills last February. He 
reported on them in July 1955 and turned thumbs down on them. 
They were two bills that were out of politics—a Democrat introduced 
one and a Republican introduced the other, on the same day, identical 
bills. I sent them down for a report from the Department. 

Last October I asked the Secretary if he had any recommenda- 
tions to make, told him that Congress had authorized me to call this 
committee together to receive and act upon any recommendations that 
74560—56—pt. 2—17 
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he had to make, and we could meet, hold hearings and be ready when 
Congress convened in January. He put us off until January 9. On 
January 9 he did not give us a bill. 

We finally received the bill yesterday at my request. I am not 
against a soil bank. I am for soil conservation service. I am for 
ACP program. I am for anything else he can do to help us out of this 
desperate situation. I hesitate to sit here and pass a law which directs 
him to do something and forces him to do something that he already 
has the authority to do. 

Mr. Poagr. Will you yield ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, 

Mr. Poaer. I think we ought to ask Mr. Shuman if it is not fair 
when we suggest that we need speed on this; that if this program 
should be helpful we need to get it in effect right away, that we also 
point out that we have no real prospect of passing any bill. 

You realize that the Senate will take at least another 2 weeks be- 
fore they pass any bill over there. You surely realize that it will be 
a tragic injustice to the American people if this House were simply 
to take their bill and give no consideration to the bill after it is passed. 
We have got to spend some time on it. 

Obviously, it will be a month or 6 weeks at the very best before we 
can get your program, Benson’s program, the President’s program, 
or anybody else’s program through the pees of legislation. 

And if Mr. Benson has—and I think he has—the authority at this 
moment to make payments for any kind of soil practice that he wants 
to—and I do not think anybody fies ever denied that they have that 
power—why should not you be down talking to Mr. Benson urging 
him to exercise the powers that he has today, so that this thing could 
go into effect now? Would that not be the most effective thing that 
— be done in behalf of the American farmers, if this soil bank is 
good ? 

Mr. Suuman. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Poage, we have on a number 
of occasions availed ourselves of the opportunity to talk to the Secre- 
oy and others in the Department along this very line. 

owever, there is another part of our soil bank proposal which is 
very important that I do not think the Secretary has the authority 
at the present time and that I think would alone justify the adoption 
of the soil bank bill. That is for the 3 year or longer contracts under 
the so-called conservation reserve. 

The CuarrMan. That was the only thing that I could think of. 
That is, going beyond 1 year. You realize that one Congress cannot 
bind another Congress. 

I do think that there is one proposition that we might have to give 
him authority on. 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield just a little bit further ? 

The Cuarrman,. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. Let us recognize the desirability of that. I think I 
recognize the desirability of making longer term contracts, although 
as the Chairman points out, this Congress cannot do anything with 
that, except to give you one year and hope that the next Congress will 
not change it. 

But assuming that is desirable—and I think I will go along on that 
—why should we not then come here with simply a little bill that 
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says that we are going to give the Secretary the power to make 3-year 
contracts, instead of a great long 28-page bill, rewriting all of the law 
and rereciting the things that are in the law, and making the public 
believe that we are coming out with something new and spectacular 
and something that had never been thought of before? I think you 
recognize as a practical man that it is much easier to get through a 
little amendment of that kind than to rewrite all of the basic agricul- 
tural laws in this country. 

If we are sincere abovt getting this thing through in a hurry, why 
do we not come up here with just a little minor change that is needed 
to get it through in a hurry? 

Mr. Suuman. The draft bill that we will submit to the committee 
is much simpler, as I understand it, than what is in this committee 
print that you have before you. 

The CuarrmMan. You may go back and read it. I know that Mr. 
Woolley is thoroughly familiar with the language in the law now. 
You may go back and read it and see if the language is sufficient, and 
if it is not, then the responsibility may be ours, but if the language isn’t 
broad and comprehensive enough to authorize him to do the things he 
proposes to do, then it seems to me he is in a bad position when he 
comes to the committee asking us, in effect, to force him to perform the 
functions of his office. 

As an admission, yesterday, or today, I believe it was yesterday, he 
set up a program to subsidize the export of cotton. He has had that 
power from the beginning, and everybody on this committee knew he 
had it. We told him he had it and yet he would not exercise it. 
Now he has exercised it and apparently everybody is pleased. 

Coming back to your program—and I want to hurry on and finish 
this—I know others want to question you—I was glad to hear you say 
that these reductions in the basic crops would be too drastic if you 
applied the hard and fast rule of the law and required that acreage 
drop from, you say, what, 17 million in cotton down to about 6 some- 
thing. You know what we did in that; to relieve the pressure on the 
cotton grower and the wheat grower, we liberalized those acreages so as 
to make the transition from wartime to peacetime a little less severe. 
‘ And the corn people, as Mr. Poage pointed out, did not ask for a 

oor. 

That brings us to the question about corn. I do not see why we 
are so disturbed about corn. We have less than one-half a year’s 
supply above a normal supply, if I understand it. 

Of course, what I do on this committee is try to follow the advice 
of the men who are from the real corn-growing areas, when they 
talk about a corn program, and the same way when we talk about a 
wheat area program, I like to listen to Mr. Hope, who is from the 
wheat-growing area. But for these controls, I do not know what this 
acreage would be, but I do know this, you went back to 1948 and 
1949 and said that we should draw on that back there. We did not 
have any surplus problem to any extent back there. We got into all 
this trouble since July 27, 1953, when there was a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. We harvested that crop in 1953. In 1950 we had an em- 
bargo on cotton. The American cotton growers, the farmers, could 
have sold that cotton at 80 cents in the world market. They were forced 
to keep it here in this country and sell it for less than one-half of that. 
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That subsidized the mills in effect. That is exactly what it was. 
You remember that, Mr. Woolley, when we had the embargo on. At 
that time we thought we were going to have a surplus. We drafted 
that law in this committee, preparing to control acreages. That was 
the last time it was rewritten. 

And before the ink was dry on the law, we had an embargo on cotton. 

The thing that disturbs me, and I say you and the other farm lead- 
ers, the Secretary, too, is that we have not been telling the city con- 
sumers and the pean of the country that we got into this situation 
as the result of our war effort. President Thonn was frank 
enough to admit that on January 9. He said that in his message, 
that it was due to overexpansion in the war emergency. 

We did not get into trouble overnight, but we got into it in a pretty 
short time. We cannot get out of it overnight, as you say. 

Tell me one other thing, and I will conclude. Are you proposing 
to us that we give the Secretary of Agriculture one authority that he 
does not now have to deal with this surplus disposal program 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, I think in repeating, this one, at least, of the 3- 
year authorizations for agreements or the conservation reserve. 

The Cuareman. That is the soil bank? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Other than that, I am talking about the disposing 
of these surpluses. 1 cannot even think of any authority that he could 
possibly want that he does not already have. 

Mr. SHuman. We are not proposing any additional authority on 
surplus disposal, no, sir. We think they are ample, but there is not 
much use to work at surplus disposal until you shut down the input 
into the surplus stockpile. 

The CHAIRMAN. right, now. Look at what the farmers have 
done. In 1953 we had an acreage of cotton of over 28 million acres. 
We dropped down to 17 million acres. 

The wheat growers have made a great contribution and a great effort 
in trying to reduce their supply. The tobacco people have done so 
also, and so has everybody else. Every one of the producers has done it. 

Ninety-five to ninety-six percent of them have embraced. these pro- 
gramsinreferendums. They have madea great sacrifice. They made 
these reductions. I do not see why we, who are interested in the 
farmers primarily, should be complaining because they have not taken 
it more severely. 

Mr. SHuman. The only point in that connection that I would want 
to make is that these reductions in acreage of the quota and allotment 
crops—these reductions that have been made in acreage have been 
diverted to other crops and in large measure have been injuring the 
producers of those crops. 

Our objective is to bring out of competition with other crops some of 
these acres that have been diverted from these price-supported crops. 

The Cuatrman. Everybody on this committee, you know well 
enough, is anxious to bring about a better balance ec supply 
and demand and we are willing to do anything that we can within 
reason to do that, but I do not think that the farmers of the country 
should be so severely criticized and chastised and lambasted, all be- 
cause they are in this position. They are in this position because the 
Government begged them and persuaded them and paid them and 
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induced them and appealed to their patriotism to produce food for 
freedom and all of that. 

We had slogans going all over the country. I for one am proud 
of what the farmers did. I am proud of the way that they have ac- 
cepted the burden of this law ink have been willing to reduce. I just 
do not like the idea of the farmer being blamed. He has been the 
whipping boy for the last 3 years. And every man on this committee 
on both sides, I say are just as good a friend of the farmers as you 
could possibly ever hope to be. They got on this committee because 
they wanted to be on here. They got on here because they are in- 
terested in agriculture. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Hope? 

Mr. Horr. I would like to ask you a few questions here in connec- 
tion with that part of your statement which is headed, “Multiple Price 
Plans. 

I do not know of any multiple price plans of any kind that are be- 
fore the Congress. I wondered what you had in mind in referring to 
multiple-price plans. 

Mr. Suuman. I think there are some proposals before Congress 
that we do define as multiple-price plans. Probably none of them are 
set out that way. The so-called two-price approach certificate plans. 
Most of them would have the effect of dumping wheat into the do- 
mestic market in competition with feed grains. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, I think that the term “two price” is a mi- 
nomer, if you are referring to that. Asa matter of fact, we only have 
one price there. The increased income that the farmer will receive 
for that part consumed domestically for human food. It comes in 
the form of a certificate. I do not know of anything that we have in 
the way of multiple price except the one price which would be either 
the aa price or would be the loan rate which is provided for in 
the bill. 

Now the bills that are pending in Congress at this time provide for 
a low loan rate. That would be the price. I do not think the Depart- 
ment would even refer to this, or that we should refer to it, as a two- 
price system because there is only one price involved. 

Of course, the same objection well apply to the others. There is 
neither a two-price system nor more than two prices. I noticed par- 
ticularly what you say here with respect to having the two-price plan 
on wheat at the present time. Of course, that is true. We have a 
domestic market-price plan and an export plan. 

I take it from your statement you feel that is a good program. 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir; we are satisfied with the present wheat sit- 
uation, however, we think that the program has been operated fairly 
well so that there has been at least a minimum of international dis- 
ruption. They know exactly how much is being offered for sale from 
day to day. Ie is under the International Wheat Agreement, or at 
least within the scope of the International Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Horr. It goes beyond the International Wheat Agreement, how- 
ever, does it not? The wheat being offered beyond the amount that is 
called for in the International eat Agreement. That is, we are 
paying the same subsidy on non-International Wheat Agreement 
wheat as we are on International Wheat Agreement wheat, are we not ? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes; I think that is right. 
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Mr. Hore. So it does go beyond the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, so far as that is concerned ? 

Mr. Suuman. I should say, Congressman Hope, we are not entirely 
satisfied with our sales that we have made with our exports of wheat. 
We would hope that we can increase our sales under Public Law 480 
and other provisions we also would hope that the International Wheat 
Par might provide the basis for increased foreign sales of 
wheat. 

Mr. Hors. You know as well as I do that there probably will not be 
any International Wheat Agreement after the 1st of July. The news 
that I get, anyway, from Geneva, is not very encouraging. 

Mr. Suuman. It is discouraging. 

Mr. Horr. Of course I am in favor of the agreement, but it does 
not sound like we will have one after the 1st of July. 

Mr. Harvey. Will you yield? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. I also read that news with a good deal of concern. I 
know the gentleman from Kansas has a great deal of background and 
knowledge of wheat, especially as to the marketing of wheat. 

Would the gentleman think if that International Wheat Agreement 
is not extended then we would have a price war for the international 
market for wheat ¢ 

Mr. Horr. Certainly we would be more likely to have one. I pre- 
sume that is what some of the importing countries would like to see 
happen. So far as I know the exporting countries are anxious to 
have an extension of the agreement, but the British have indicated 
they would not come in. Their example makes it rather difficult 
although they are not in the present agreement. 

Mr. Harvey. It would indicate that the British think that they can 
buy wheat even cheaper—a good deal cheaper—than they have under 
the wheat agreement. That isthe reason for their action. 

Mr. Horr. Well, assume that is the reason they are looking at it that 
way. 

x ow, Mr. Shuman, this policy, of course, costs the United States 
taxpayers quite a large sum of money; does it not? It runs into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Do you not think that if the wheat 
producers are willing to sell that part of their wheat which goes into 
export at the world market, without getting any money of the Treas- 
ury, that that would be a more desirable way of effecting substantially 
the same result we have now, except that it does not cost the taxpayers 
any money ? 

Mr. Suuman. It seems to me that there are 2 very serious problems 
in any plan to maintain 2 price levels of any commodity, whether 
wheat or rice or any other commodities. 

One is international. If we do it by an automatic plan whereby we 
just shove it out at some second price, then I think we get into very 
serious international complications, as contrasted to doing it under an 
agreement or by negotiation within agreements. We must think of 
other commodities and what might happen to our ability to export 
them if we begin to dump our wheat. 

The second very serious area of the problem area of any kind of a 
certificate plan or domestic plan or anything else is in this area of 
competition with the other feed grains. 
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Mr. Horr. Well, now, would you mind just taking them up one at 
a time? It seems to me that you could hardly have any system that 
would be any worse than the one we have now, because what we have 
now is pure dumping, is it not? You might say it is modified some- 
what by the fact that we have an agreement, and people who might ob- 
ject to 1t otherwise—some of them, at least—cannot very well object to 
it, as long as we are maybe following the same policy outside the agree- 
ment that we are in the agreement, but aside from that and, certainly, 
to the extent that we are operating outside the agreement, is subject 
to objection on the part of any other exporting country that we are 
dumping. And I am sure that you know that the Canadians are very 
much opposed to the present plan—the plan we have in operation in 
this country and have had for some time—and regard that as being a 
very serious threat to their wheat export trade. 

hat to me seems a more definite program—a program that is better 
understood, one which would cause less apprehension on the part of 
other countries, if we simply had a proposal whereby wheat would all 
go on the market at one price, which would be the world price, and 
then everybody would know where they stood. I think that there is 
certainly some point to what you say that we would not want to turn 
everybody loose and produce all of the wheat they wanted, and to dump 
it on the market. That applies both to the foreign and the domestic 
aspects of it. That is recognized in the legislation that is pending in 
the Congress at the present time. 

But as far as exports are concerned, it would seem to me—and I am 
sure that view is concurred in by some of the officials of the State De- 
partment who deal with this matter—that it would be less irritating 
and disturbing to other exporting countries if we had a program which 
provided for the export of wheat on the basis of the world market, and 
then they would know what the public depended upon, just the same 
as if you did not have any farm program or any price-support program 
in this country, with the exception that you have made, which I recog- 
nize the force of, that if you are paying a higher price for part of the 
wheat consumed domestically, you may be encouraging the production 
of increased quantities to go on the world market or into the domestic 
feed market. 

I am sure that everybody who is supporting that domestic parity 
plan recognizes that, and they have no desire to dump wheat on the 
world market, and no desire to offer unfair competition. So there is 
in the legislation that is pending two provisions that I think will take 
care of that. 

One is giving the Secretary the authority to impose acreage allot- 
ments. 

And the other is empowering the Secretary to make loans at a low 
level, based upon several factors. And most important of it is the 
price of corn and other feed grains, and the other important factor 
would be the world price of wheat. 

I think that the plan will probably work better, and for anyone who 
would like to see everything carried on in the normal channels of 
trade without any interference—if you did not have to have those two 
provisions for the loan and acreage allotments, but I think under ex- 
isting conditions that it is necessary to have something of that kind. 

I just want to ask you this question. I have taken a long time to 
lead up to it. 
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Do you think with those provisions in the legislation that your 
objections are tenable? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Hope. 1 am just referring to the foreign now. 

Mr. Suman. I understand. I was interested last fall in our agri- 
cultural producers meeting in Rome, to make some inquiry into this 
area that you have been discussing of the effect of a certificate plan or 
a domestic plan or any plan whereby we put on the world market our 
excess wheat. We discussed it both formally and informally with 
these representatives from other nations the possibility and also the 
idea of some limitation so that they knew that we were not proposing 
to dump all of the surplus that we have acquired in any one year. 

Their major objection is that this is just like a “fire sale” where 
each day the pressure is on. And that the effect on the world wheat 
market—the world wheat price they think is much more serious—that 
is their expression. And the foreign attitude is the one which is hard 
to evaluate, because as you say there is a difference of opinion. 

There is room for a difference of opinion. 

Our opinion is that this approach would be much more serious in 
the way of a disruption to our international relations than the one 
we have been following. 

Again, I say it is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Horr. Do they not have exactly the same, in fact a more serious 
objection to our present policy, however, where we are actually subsi- 
dizing the export of it? 

Mr. Suuman. I think that we are more at the present time in the 
same class with the Canadian folks, in that we do say how much we 
are going to offer at certain times. 

There is not this constant flow at any price. 

Mr. Lovre. Will you yield? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. This world trade, Mr. Shuman, bothers me considerably. 
Do you feel that being competitive with other countries is dumping or 
is unfair competition, when you are only competitive—when you only 
meet the price of the other country—when you do not undersell them— 
just meet their price—is that unfair? 

Mr. Suuman. No, Export sales at a competitive price, of course, 
are fair; but when you subsidize your exports through some sort of 
scheme like a certificate plan for domestic produced wheat, make it 
possible to undersell, then, of course, that gets into the area where 
you can be charged with dumping. 

Mr. Lovre. Has that ever happened where we have undersold? 

Mr. Suuman. I think that we have been accused. I do not know. 
I am not an expert in this field. We have been accused of underselling 
the world market. 

Mr. Lovers. Last fall, under the chairmanship of Bob Poage we 
were in South America, and we found over there one reason why the 
people were not buying our material—because we were upholding the 
price—just the opposite—that is why they were not buying it. 

That is why I cannot understand what is wrong with being competi- 
tive with other countries. 

Mr. Suuman. There is nothing wrong with being competitive. The 
problem that we have is that as we try to sell in other markets, they 
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have subsidized prices, and when we turn around and try to subsidize 
our exports, we work a hardship on the nations which are producing 
at the world market. 

One of our best friends is Canada, which is a country that is very 
much interested in selling wheat on the world market. I think we 
would have great difficulty in working out an export subsidy plan, 
a two-price plan, or whatever you want to call it, that would not work 
a my panei on the Canadian folks. 

» Lovre. The two-price plan—in that you are not dumping— 
you are only meeting competition of your competitor. 

Mr. Suuman. It is subsidized production. We continue to main- 
tain our high level Sa in this country by making it possible 
cc who would other wise not choose to produce to continue to 
produce. 

Mr. Loves. The producer would get parity for the domestic human 
consumption, but for the surplus he could only get whatever the world 
market price brings. 

Mr. Suuman. Any way in which you use the two-price plan, 
whether by certificate or whatnot, you are making it possible for the 
kind of production to continue or the kind of land to continue in pro- 
duction which would not continue under the world price, for instance, 
if that was the alternative. 

Mr. Lovrg. It is difficult for me to understand that, Mr. Shuman. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Hors. Of course, I suppose we could talk back and forth here 
for some little time on this question. I am sure that you could not 
convince me. I do not have any hope of convincing you. 

I cannot see why any country would object to a program like the 
domestic parity program as se dumping, would not object still 
more to the present program. I think they do regard that as a more 
serious threat to their economy than something like the domestic parity 
program. 

I do not want to pursue that any further. 

: want to get to the other objection which you raised or the two 
others, 

One in particular is where you express the fear that this would 
subsidize wheat for feed in combination with others, that are in compe- 
tition with other feed ne On that point, if you study the figures, 
they indicate how much more feed grain we would produce on wheat 
acreage than we would produce as wheat for feed, if we would trans- 
fer our wheat acreage to other feed grains. 

Have you studied that? 

Mr. SHuman. I think we recognize that there is a real problem. 
That is why we have come forward with the “surplus reduction and 
soil bank plan” as an attempt to get some land out of production— 
out of any kind of crop production, a sizeable acreage which would 
otherwise be converted into feed grain and other crop production. It 
is, of course, a real problem. 

If you adjust the wheat acreage down, or the wheat production 
down, and the acreage is enough to bring the production down, you 
need to beware that this diverted acreage—this does make a serious 
problem for other producers and I am sure we have created many 
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serious problems for other producers because we have not controlled 
diverted acres. 

Mr. Horr. And produces more feed than would be produced on 
that same acreage if it was in wheat, would it not? 

Mr. Suuman. It is possible, yes, sir. We think the soil bank plan 
js one answer to that. 

Mr. Horr. I am in favor of the soil bank plan, so far as that is con- 
cerned, but I am looking on the acreage reserve part of the soil bank 
plan as purely a temporary thing to get us out of the hole we are in 
now. 

The other aspect, the real soil bank aspect of it, of course, will be 
of longer duration, but I do not think even that will solve the prob- 
lem of what to do with some of these acres that have been in wheat 
and which control this better than any other crop that is not in the soil 
bank, but will more likely throw it into other feed grains. 

There is one other point. 

I want to hurry on, because you have to leave soon. 

Mr. Suuman. I would like to catch the 6 o’clock plane. 

Mr. Horr. The other point that you raise does not seem to me to 
have any more than superficial merit. That is the point that this 
would encourage the production of wheat in the wrong places and the 
wrong types of wheat. 

Superficially that might appear to be true, but is not that going to 
be overcome by the fact that this wheat is all going to be sold on the 
market? And the wheat that is of the high-milling quality that is 
desired by the millers under those conditions will command a 
premium ? 

So the farmer who produces that type of wheat will not only get the 
market price, but he will get the premium and he will get the same 
payment in the way of a certificate that every other wheat producer 
will get. 

Do you not think that will adjust that situation ? 

Mr. SHuman. To that extent, yes, but to the extent that you would 
give certificates to the farmers whose quality of wheat is only feed 
quality, you do encourage them, and you make them the beneficiaries 
of the farmers who are producing high quality or have benefited by 
the fact that some farmers produce wheat for saline: 

Mr. Horr. Of course, that objection can be made to all price support 
plans, can it not? 

Mr. Suuman. I imaginne tht you can find objections to any price 
support plan Iam sure I can. 

Mr. Horr. I mean, at the present time we are making the loan based 
upon the present law equal to the man who produces high-quality 
wheat and the man that produces wheat that only goes into feed, For 
this present year there will be a small differential, but it is really a 
small one and applies only to a very small proportion of the wheat. 

It seems to me that the objection that you raise there is one that can 
be made to any price support program. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, that is possibly true. We have been trying to 
get this differential in favor of quality wheat for some time. So we 
have been on that side of that argument, too. 

Mr. Horr. As long as all of the wheat goes at the market price 
the high-quality wheat will get as large a premium and a much better 
price as the market is willing to pay, will it not? 
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Mr. SHuman. The high-quality wheat, of course, would continue to 
come in if there is a free market and a premium paid for its production. 

Mr. Horr. Of course, you would have a free market under this pro- 
gram, except to the extent that it might be modified by this low loan 
rate which I would prefer not to have, and which I think we should 
have in order so that we will not go below the price of other feed grains, 
or that it will not go too far below world prices, so that we will be 
dumping. I think that in order to afford the protection to those that 
legitimately might object to this type of program, we would have to 
have those features. And aside from that you would have the free 
market. And the man producing quality wheat would get the benefit 
of the good quality that he produces. 

I do not care to pursue it any further. 

I do appreciate the chance to discuss this matter with you, Mr. 
Shuman. 

I am in favor of the soil bank. We have half a dozen forms of soil 
banks here. I think the idea is the best that we could use at this 
time to get ourselves out of the situation we are in, so far as surpluses 
are concerned, 

Mr. Poage. I want to ask a question in connection with this two- 
price system. And that is: Do you find the same objections to a two- 
price system or the domestic parity system or the domestic allotment 
or whatever you want to call it for cotton that you find for wheat? 
Cotton, of course, is not competitive with anybody’s feed grains. 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, we would have objections to it. They would 
not be exactly the same objections as you well point out. It would 
not be competition with feed grains, certainly, but internationally we 
would have the same objection. And domestic to some extent. 

Mr. Poace. All right. I just wondered what your feeling is about 
having two systems for feed grains? I believe you propose in effect to 
allow unlimited production of corn and to support it at a substantial 
figure. I do not believe you gave that figure. Mr. Benson told us 
he has already announced that he would support it and would sup- 
port it at 81 percent of parity. I assume that you would favor 81 
percent support this year, in 1956? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Would that be correct? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. At the same time we would have unlimited production 
of grain sorghum, barley and of oats and of other feed grains at a 
support of only 70 percent of parity. 

© you approve the Department’s program that gives 81 percent 
of parity support on corn and only 70 percent of parity support on 
the other feed grains, and each with no controls? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, as I understand the actions of the Depart- 
ment, it is to attempt to comply, I presume, to the best of their know]- 
edge and ability with the existing law. 

here are some disparities between the price support and always 
will be when they are set by administrative action. 

Our approach to this is that if we get a soil bank that actually 
draws out a sizable acreage we think that these price support levels 
will be support levels and not be price fixing. We would expect the 
feed grain prices, including grain sorghums, to go to balance out in a 
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free market where the consumer would pay the relative prices that 
he would need to pay to get the kind of feed he wanted. 

Mr. Poace. If that is correct—if that is going to happen—why 
would it not be just as fair—and why should we not support the feed 
grains at 81 percent of parity at the very beginning? If 81 percent 
is not going to be the floor, or the ceiling, if the price is going to be 
somewhere above 81 percent, then why do we necessarily fix the sup- 
port level on these rsh pains now at 70 percent? 

Mr. Suuman. It may be 81 percent and it may be 70 percent. And 
maybe the 70 percent well could be the actual price, unless we do 
something to regain control of these diverted acres. 

Mr. Poace. I understand we are talking in terms of soil bank when 
we are talking about this. Mr. Benson is proposing, and you are pro- 
posing, a soil bank. 

Assuming that we have the soil bank which you just suggested 
you thought was going to bring the price up, and let us assume that it 
will—I am suggesting that we will assume that it will do just what 
you say it will i>—thon what objection is there to putting feed grains 
at exactly the same percentage support as for corn? I do not want 
you to put them any higher. 

Mr. Suuman. I would put it the other way around. If the soil 
bank is adequate and works, there will really be no objection to put- 
ting the price of corn down on the same level with the price support 
of feed grains. We could at least place them in the same relationship 
as to feed value. 

Mr. Poaae. Then you go along with the proposition of now fixing 


the support a of corn at 70 percent of parity, if we do the rest of 


the things t 
duction ? 

Mr. Suman. You have the problem of the noncommercial area of 
price support. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but if we have unlimited production, then every- 
body is on the same basis—there is not any commercial or noncom- 
mercial, if you have unlimited production. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, at the present time we are in no position to 
move in that direction. 

Mr. Poace. You advocate unlimited production; do you not? 

Mr. Suuman. No, not at the present time. We must deal with the 
surpluses. We must get our agricultural plant adjusted to produce for 
the market rather than for Government storehouses. 

Mr. Poace. You did not suggest it in this statement. The Secre- 
tary did not suggest it in his. 

Mr. Woottey. We would require that they put in the soil bank the 
condition of eligibility for price fr po a 

Mr. Poace. That is all right—I understand your soil bank—I am 
talking about if you have the soil bank. 

Mr. Wootxey. Well, that would be the requirement that you would 
have. As Mr. Shuman said, when you get to a point where you have 
actually got the soil bank working, there would not be any objection. 

Mr. pak Would you support grain sorghum at the same level as 
corn? I understand that you would have the same requirement on 
everybody. I am asking when you have got the same requirement on 
everybody, why do you fix the price support for the corn man at 81 


at you suggest here—that is, give you unlimited pro- 
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percent of parity and fix the support price on the grain sorghum man 
at 70 percent? That is all I am asking. 

Mr. Woottey. We would not dothat. That is the answer. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Shuman just told me that he would. 

Mr. Suuman. This year we have a law to contend with. We would 
not in the future. 

Mr. Poacs. Do you mean to say at the present time, because the 
Secretary has announced the support level on corn and on other grains, 
that it cannot be changed this year ? 

Mr. Suuman. He had to announce it, as I understand it. 

Mr. Poace. Well, he told us that he had a great deal of discretion. 
He is holding his announcement on cotton back to try to use it as 
an ax over our head, to try to force the passage of the kind of cotton 
law that he wants. The Secretary is refusing to announce the support 
price on cotton, and refused to, although he admitted he had the au- 
thority and he had done it for every other commodity, but he has re- 
fused to announce the support price on cotton, wanting us to have 
to deal with him and to accept his terms in order to find out what 
we are going to get on cotton. He could have done the same thing 
on corn. The law is the same on corn and on cotton, is it not, as to 
making his announcements as to support? 

Mr. Woottey. The question that I thought that you were raising, 
Mr. Poage—and the reason I am commenting is because it is getting 
into a technical question of where we are now on the law. 

Mr. Poage. I just asked Mr. Shuman if he thought it was fair to 
establish one support price on grain sorghums and another support 

rice on corn when you are treating them exactly alike, and giving 
th unlimited production. 

Mr. Woottey. You have to have acreage allotments as the law is 
now on corn. 

Mr. Poage. Yes, under the present law. We are not talking about 
that. 

Mr. Wootter. The level of price support under the law as of today 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture must support the price from 75 
to 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poace. You have sat at Mr. Morse’s feet, and you cannot answer 
any more directly than he can. 

r. Woottey. Yes, sir. I would not want to leave the impression 
that we are trying to evade the question. 

Mr. Poace. You are not leaving the impression. Of course, you 
are evading. I just asked you a simple question: whether you think 
it is fair to do that—I am not asking you anything about what the 
present law is or what the law ought to be. 

I am just. asking you, Frank Woolley, do you think it is fair to put 
one support price on grain sorghum with unlimited production, and 
put an 11 percent higher support price on corn, with exactly the same 
restrictions ? 

Mr. Woottey. I think that, if all things were equal—— 

Mr. Poace. I am just asking you for your judgment about the fair- 
ness of it. Can you not answer me? Or are you going to outdo Mr. 
Morse ? 

Mr. Woottey. I am just going to give you a fair answer, if you 
will give me a fair opportunity. 
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Mr. Poace. Go ahead. We have got from now until midnight. 

Mr. Wooxtey. If the circumstances were the same with respect to 
both crops, then I would say that it would be unfair, but the cireum- 
stances are not the same, as you well know. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course I know. At the present time they are not, 
but Mr. Shuman has come in here and recommended—and I am not 
finding fault with Mr. Shuman’s recommendation—he has made a per- 
fectly legitimate recommendation, but he had recommended that we 
treat corn exactly as we are treating grain sorghum and barley and 
oats and other feed grains; he has recommended that we treat them 
exactly the same. 

He has recommended that we do just what you suggested. In other 
words, he proposes to make the circumstances be the same. I have 
asked, since he proposes to make the circumstances the same, why do 
you not treat them alike? 

Mr. Wootiey. We would. 

Mr. Poager. He said he would not. Let us get together on that. 

Mr. Suuman. Let me clarify it. 

This year, 1956, we could not, because of the existing legislation. 

Mr. Poace. Youcan. Mr. Shuman, you are asking us to change the 
law. You ask us to change one part of the law. If you think it is fair, 
why do you not ask us to change the other part of the law and give 
them the same treatment ? 

Mr. SuHuman. We do suggest this for 1957. We suggest that in 
December of 1956 there be a referendum, and if farmers vote in favor 
of the corn—that is, if the corn producers vote in favor of going 
through with this plan, then they would be treated exactly the same. 
That is our proposal. But now corn is one of the basic commodities 
and is under acreage allotments. 

Mr. Poace. But in the meantime, you propose to give the corn pro- 
ducer 81 percent. The grain sorghum people have never had an oppor- 
tunity to vote in favor of or against anything. 

Mr. Suuman. We did not propose the 81 percent. 

Mr. Poage. Did you not just tell me that you favored it for this 

ear ? 
Mr. SHuman. We favor the carrying out of the law, because we 
have no alternative. I do not think that we can change for 1956 but 
to repeat, if the Congress will adopt our recommendations, we can 
support this in 1957. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think it is fair to apply one rule to the grain 
sorghum producers and another one to the corn producers under the 
same circumstances, entirely apart from the law? What about the 
basic justice of the thing? 

The Cuamman. You do wish to hurry away? 

Mr, Suuman. I would like to leave in about 10 minutes, if I can. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and finish. Let us know when you have 
to go. 

Mr. Suuman. The other two gentlemen will be available for fur- 
ther questions, if I do have to leave. 

Mr. Poaace. He has not answered my question yet. I want to know 
what he thinks about the elemental justice of the proposition of giving 
the grain sorghum dealers a different kind of treatment from what he 
gives the corn farmers. 
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Mr. Suuman. Let me answer the question. I do not think that we 
would get into these arguments over elemental justice if price support 
was price support and not “price fixing.” 

__ Mr. Poage. You said it would not be—just a moment ago you said 

if we get the soil bank, which we are agreeing that we probably will 

a you said it would become merely a support and it would not be 
© price. 

r. Sauman. Then, under those conditions, we would favor treat- 
ing them exactly the same. If we get the soil bank plan and it is 
effective in helping solve our problem. 

Mr. Poager. If we get the soil bank, then you will favor dropping the 
corn support price to 70 percent; is that right; and if we give you the 
thing that you ask for ? 

Mr. Sauman. Whatever the price support level——. 

Mr. Poacer. For the grain sorghum ? 

— Suuman. Yes, they should be in the same relationship to each 
other. 

Mr. Poacs. You would favor dropping the corn support to that of 
other feed grains? 

Mr. Suuman. Not necessarily to 70 percent but in the same rela- 
tionship as to feeding value. 

Mr. Poace. You would favor making the support price on corn 
exactly the same as you would make it on other feed grains, provided 
we gave you what you suggest—and I am not trying to trap you on 
that—providing we give you the unlimited production of corn, as 
you suggest, and a soil bank—then you would favor making the sup- 
port price on corn as low as it is on grain sorghum ! 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, with the transportation differentials, and feed 
value relationship. 

Mr. Poace. There would be transportation differentials between 
points—all right. 

Mr. Bass. Will you yield to me right there? It will only take me 
about 1 or 2 minutes. 

There was something that was brought out here that I should like 
to ask about. Is this your counsel over here? 

Mr. Suuman. The legislative director. 

Mr. Bass. You studied the law. Could you both tell me now, as 
the chairman has told me, that in your opinion the Secretary of Agri- 
culture needs no new legislative authority to put the soil bank in 
existence ¢ 

Mr. SHuman. We did not say that. 

Mr. Bass. I thought you said that. 

Mr. SHuman. No. There are several things in our soil bank pro- 

osa]l—— 
. Mr. Bass. I am talking about in his soil bank. 

Mr. Wootzey. The one that he has, if I might answer—with respect 
to making contracts for a term of years ? 

Mr. Bass. I mean just to make a contract for 1 year. You would 
say he needs no new authority ? 

r. Woottey. That is only part of the plan that was submitted. 

Mr. Bass. The Secretary of Agriculture came before this commit- 
tee. Did you read his testimony ? 

Mr. Woortey. No, I did not read all of it. 
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Mr. Bass. He says right here forthe soil bank program— 

Cotton; new legislation needed? Yes. 

Wheat ; new legislation? Yes. 

Corn ; new legislation? Yes. 

Rice; new legislation? Yes. 

Conservation reserve; new legislation? Yes. 

Either the Secretary of Agriculture is wrong or the chairman of 
my committee is wrong, or you are wrong. Somebody is all wrong. 

would like to know exactly who is wrong. 

The Cuarrman. The Chairman is not wrong. 

Mr. Bass. My chairman is not wrong. 

Do you say the chairman is wrong or Secretary Benson is wrong? 

Mr. Suuman. We think new legislation is needed to carry out our 
soil bank proposal. 

Mr. Bass. I am not talking about yours. We are talking about this 
soil bank, the President’s program and Secretary Benson’s program, 
which we have before us for study. We do not have your plan. 

Mr. Sauman. We have not had a chance to review this committee 

rint. 
. Mr. Bass. Will you have your counsel review it and answer my 
question for the record as to whether you think—and point out to 
me—whether the Secretary of Agriculture is telling me wrong or 
whether my chairman is telling me wrong—will you do that? 

Mr. SHuman. We will do that. 

Mr. Bass. That is all I want to know. 

The Cuarrman. And you geta good lawyer to advise you. 

Mr. Suuman. It will be necessary for me to ask to be excused now. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poage has some very important questions, 

Mr. Suuman. Mr. Lynn and Mr. Woolley can answer them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Shuman, for coming 
in. Weare sorry that we had to keep you so long. 

Mr. Bass. Just send me that letter. 

Mr. Poacr. What is the Farm Bureau’s position on dollar ceilings, 
on payments to individual farmers? 

Mr. Lynn. We are opposed to it. 

Mr. Poace. You are opposed to any such limitation ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. What about poundage allotments? I think Mr. Shu- 
man expressed opposition to any unit allotments. 

Mr. Lynn. We are opposed to that also. 

Mr. Poacr. You are opposed to that? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. Because we should make it on acres ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

You will penalize the efficient producer when you do that. And 
had that been in effect in 1955, for example, when we set acreage on 
cotton, designed to produce 10 million bales, and we prodhnall 14.5 
million bales, what would have been the situation with regard to the 
other 4.5 million ? 

Mr. Poacr. We might have grown not that much, but 1 million or 
2 million extra, but we probably would have been in much better sha 

ight today. It does not impress me very much that it penalizes the 


r 
efficient producer, because, frankly, you know it has always occurred 
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to me if I only have the right to grow 10 bales of cotton, the more 
efficiently I can produce those 10 bales, the better off I am rather than 
trying to spend all of the money I could to produce the 10 bales. 

I would not try to produce more than 10 but I will try to produce 
them just as cheaply as I possibly can. I think most farmers will do 
that. 

So it does not impress me when you tell me that it penalizes the 
efficient producer. 

Mr. Lynn. We would like to think of a farmer being allocated a 
certain acreage of cotton, or any other of the crops where acreage 
allotments are involved and let him use all of the latest methods and 
research and everything, and produce to the maximum on that acreage 
at the cheapest cost per pound or per bushel that he can possibly do. 

Mr. Poagr. He has the same opportunity to try to reduce his cost 
by producing his allotted bales on his smaller acreage if he possibly 
can. The man who is interested in efficiency will practice it. 

So it seems to me that it is just whether you want to really make the 
program work or whether you want it to break down and pile up a 
tremendous surplus, so that we can holler about the surplus. 

Mr. Lynn. You know our position, Mr. Poage, is to try to make it 
work. Weadmit that the program has not worked. 

Mr. Poace. You are always in favor of something else. 

Mr. Lynn. No, I do not think that is right. We are always for im- 
proving these programs to make them more workable. 

Mr. Woottey. We testified in favor of the act of 1954 and the Agri- 
cultural act of 1948 and 1949. 

Mr. Linn. Ifthe Congress would just let it go into effect. 

Mr. Poace. Let me ask you what your position is with regard to the 
matter of trading with communism. What is the feeling of the Farm 
Bureau on that ? 

The Cuarrman. What is the position ? 

Mr. Lynn. Our position is very clear. If we can ship surplus agri- 
cultural commodities behind the Lron Curtain and extract from those 
countries, Russia, Poland, and the others, strategic materials, gold or 
dollars, something that would be more of a war potential than the agri- 
cultural commodities that we could sell there, we would be in favor of 
it. But we would not be in favor of opening up Public Law 480, for 
example to the Iron Curtain countries—we would not be in favor, for 
example, of shipping extra long staple cotton at any price or on any 
condition, because it is a strategic material. 

What I am simply saying is if we can get chromium or iron or 
dollars or anything to weaken their war potential by utilizing our 
agricultural surpluses, we are for that. 

Mr. Poacs. Allright. What do you say about trading with Japan— 
or let us put it another way and sa 

Mr. Lynn. We are for anvunliie the trade with Japan. We sub- 
mitted to this committee a copy of our seven-point program for cotton. 
Japan is buying roughly 650,000 to 750,000 bales of cotton from the 
United States. We think they ought to be buying 1 million bales. 
We are importing into this country roughly 160,000 to 170,000 bales 
equivalent of Japanese textiles. 

We think that certainly as producer representatives we cannot stand 
idly by and see a flood of Japanese imports coming into this country 
that will put our domestic textile mills out of business. 
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I think the distressing feature about it, so far as the textile industr 
is concerned is the unknown as to how far Japan will go in expand- 
ing their exports into the United States. 

At the present time we are for sitting down with the Japanese, and 
we have urged this Government to do that, with the textile industry 
of the United States, with the Government of Japan and the textile 
industry of Japan, and saying, “Look, you are continuing to reduce 
your cotton consumption from the United States and increasing your 
textile imports into the United States. We must correct this situation. 
We will agree to take of your textile imports into this country at a 
certain level”—and I do not know what that level should be—“if you 
will agree to buy 50 percent of your cotton requirements from the 
United States. If you do not aaa to agree to this, then we will have 
to take action if you continue to increase your imports into this coun- 
try of finished textiles, appropriate action, to limit those imports.” 

I believe sincerely that the Japanese Government and the Japanese 
textile people will agree to such a proposal. And as producer repre- 
sentatives we would be making a pretty good trade if we can increase 
our sales of cotton to Japan. 

The textile people I am sure would be happy if we could get such 
an arrangement made. They should be buying 250,000 more bales of 
cotton from the United States than they are currently buying. 

Mr. Poagg. I think that is true, or probably 500,000 more than that 
from the United States. 

Is it not true that the only way they can buy that additional cotton 
from the United States is to sell something to the United States ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 


Mr. Woottey. Or to sell someplace else; they have to earn dollars 
someplace. an do not have necessarily to sell it to us direct. 


Mr. Poacr. I know we could have three-way trade, but somebody 
has to sell to the United States. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. For every dollar’s worth of goods that anybody buys in 
America, somebody has to sell a dollar’s worth of aide in America. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. It does not have to be the same individual. I under- 
stand that you can get three-way or even multiple trade. But some- 
body has to sell some foreign goods into this country. There have to 
be imports and they have to equal exports, or we have to finance our 
own sales abroad—one of the two. 

Mr. Lynn. That is the reason we have taken such an adamant posi- 
tion with the administration with regard to the duty on bicycles and 
the Swiss watch case, which has greatly affected our ability to export 
tobacco and other commodities to some of these countries. We would 
have been better off in agriculture to have es this out of our own 
pockets, this $2 million increase in duty on bicycles, compared to the 
amounts of exports in agriculture we have lost as a result of that 
action. 

Mr. Poace. I am trying to find out what your position is. We prob- 
ably see it very much alike, but you will agree, will you not, that first 
we have got to sell as much as we buy. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. Or make it up in dollar grants. 

Mr. Poage. Or buy as much as we sell. We cannot sell unless we 
buy abroad. 
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Mr. Lynn. Or make it up out of the Treasury. We have been doing 
it under many of the foreign aid programs. 

Mr. Wooizey. That will run out one of these days. 

Mr. Poace. Presumably. If we are going to follow that policy, then 
we cannot simply say to the watch people and the bicycle people and 
the china people—“All right, let them import the things that are 
competitive with you, but do not let them import anything that is 
competitive with us.” 

If we are going to have such a policy we are going to have to say, 
“Yes, we will meet some competition,” are we not 

Mr. Lynn. Our trade policy is based on the law of comparative ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Poaces. All right, let us compare that advantage. So far as the 
producer is concerned, because he is the one we are primarily interested 
in, is it not? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to see the mills do well. I am for the mills 
doing well. I have a cotton mill in my home town. I like to see the 
mills function and prosper. After all, somebody said a while ago 
that the best friend or the best partner that the American producer 
has isthe American consumer. That is right? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacs. That is not the American mill. That is the public that 
buys the products of those mills. And if the public buys cotton— 
American cotton—so far as the producer is concerned—from the selfish 
standpoint, that producer still has a market, even if the cloth is made 
in Japan. 

Mr, Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacg. If they will buy four bales for every one that they send 
back, that American producer is four times better off than he would 
be if we stopped all trade with Japan. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, sir, if I might comment, the greatest threat to 
the cotton producer of this Nation is not the imports from Japan or 
any other place. It is the change that the cotton mills are making 
from cotton to synthetics at a very rapid rate. That is the greatest 
threat that we have as cotton producers. Of course, we cannot allow 
unlimited imports of textiles either. 

Mr. Poaar. I think that you are correct there. Of course, putting 
up a tariff against Japanese cotton would simply strengthen the hand 
of the American synthetic producer, because he will reap as much re- 
ward from it as the American cotton manufacture, would he not? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And percentagewise would probably help that synthetic 
producer more than you help the cotton producer. 

Mr. Lynn. We certainly would be against any further help for the 
synthetic producers. 

Mr. Poace. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. The hour is getting pretty late. I am going to try to 
make my questions pretty brief. I have two that I particularly want 
to ask you. 

The first one is, in the event your proposal were adopted with re- 

spect to corn and a referendum would be held for the farmers next 
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December, what would be the Farm Bureau’s recommendation to their 
members as to how they should vote? 

Mr. Lynn. We never participate in these referendums—all we 
would do—we would try to give producers the facts, and based on those 
facts, they would vote themselves. Make up their own minds. 

Mr. Harvey. Let me ask you this: On the basis of your presentation 
how do you think the farmers would vote ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think the farmers would vote out acreage allotments 
on corn, because, Mr. Harvey, with the coming in of grain sorghum at 
a very rapid rate and the other feed grains, corn can no longer put it- 
self up here on a pedestal and say, “We are different,” and continue to 
ignore what is happening. 

I think the whole feed grains have got to be considered somewhat to- 
gether. And since the acreage allotments have not been effective on 
corn, we believe that the farmers would rather have a little more free- 
dom with regard to this thing and leave the support price discretionary 
with the Secretary. 

Mr. Harvey. But in the event that the farmers should vote for a 
continuation of corn as a basic and with acreage allotments, do you 
think it would be possible to enforce a limitation on production through 
acreage allotments only ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; no, sir. We have tried that. 

Mr. Harvey. Why? 

Mr. Lynn. We have had experience with that in 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, now, there was no penalty on failure to comply 
with acreage allotments, There is a penalty on wheat, for example, 
for failure to comply with acreage allotments. Why could not the 
same thing be done for corn ¢ 

Mr. Wootzey. Nobody knows how to make them work on corn. 

Mr. Harvey. You can measure acres on corn the same as you can on 
wheat. 

Mr. Lynn. But a marketing quota—— 

Mr. Wootiey. You have to have the marketing quota, and you can- 
not make it work on corn. 

Mr. Harvey. That does not make any difference. They figured out 
my quota. If I exceed it on wheat, they measure up how many I have 
exceeded, and then they would not go and try to find out where I sold 
ton wheat, they would estimate the production, and the penalty is 
laid. 

So I think that can be done. I cannot understand why the Farm 
Bureau has taken the position that an acreage allotment proposition 
is unworkable without marketing quotas. 

The Cnatrman. There is one difference there, if I might be. per- 
mitted to interrupt. You have a commercial and noncommercial area. 
You will have difficulty in policing it. Is that not right? 

Mr. Woottey. Eighty-five percent of the corn produced is fed on 
the farms, and you have no choke points at all with regard to the dis- 
tribution of corn whereby you can check it. In the case of tobacco and 
in the case of wheat or rice or cotton, you can. 

Mr. Harvey. Where do you eo the first place—where do you go to 
determine whether this man has complied or not? Where is the first 
place that you go to check ? 

oy Woottry. You go to his farm, of course. And do as you have 
said. 
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Mr. Harvey. That isthe basis from which you start. 

Mr. Wooutzy. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. I am sincere in this. I am not just starting this for 
an argument, because I think it is a pretty fundamental fact that has 
not been elaborated upon properly or discussed properly by any of 
the farm organizations, including the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Woouuey. It was discussed at great length. 

Mr. Harvey. They have made a few passing references to it, com- 
mented on the unworkability of it, but have not gotten at the funda- 
mental root of the thing, which I am trying to do here. 

Mr. Woo.uey. It was discussed at great length during the thirties 
and it was in the law, the marketing quota laws—it was in the thirties 
and in the forties and was just taken out recently. 

Mr. Harvey. I know. I wasa party to doing it. 

Mr. Woouttey. The real fact of the matter is that we were in a quota 
position when Mr. Wallace was Secretary of Agriculture. And he did 
not know how to make it work. And nobody could tell him how to do 
it. We were in a quota when Mr. Wickard was Secretary. And he 
did not know how to make it work. So quotas were not invoked. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt there? Was it not because of the 
fact that he had commercial and noncommercial areas? 

Mr. Woottey. That is part of the problem, but only a part of it. 
The big problem was that nobody could figure out how you could 
actually keep bootlegging of corn down to such an extent that it could 
be policed. We figured you would have to have more policemen than 
corn farmers. 

The Cuarman. If you did away with that, you would be like we are 
on wheat. 

Mr. Woottry. No, your main proposition on wheat—— 

Mr. Horr. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. In the case of wheat, while a man has to have a marketing 
card, that is not really the method of enforcing it. 

If you have a violator, you enforce it by assessing the penalty against 
him. And if you have to determine the amount of that penalty by 
what Mr. Harvey has talked about. You measure the land and see 
how much overage he has, and figure out how much that is in bushels, 
and assess the penalty. That would still be true, so far as corn is con- 
cerned, would it not, Mr. Woolley ? 

Mr. Woottey. You have got all kinds of problems involved. It is 
normal for cows to get out into another fellow’s field. You do not 
charge him for anything except his actual production. Then you get 
into an argument as to what his actual production is, and all of those 
sorts of things. 

Mr. Hors. I think you have more problems than you do in the case 
of wheat because of the facts you mentioned, but still you could use 
the same method if you wanted to enforce it in determining whether or 
not he was in ray 0 

Mr. Wootzery. The marketing card is in the way you really check up 
on it in the final analysis. 

Mr. Hors. If you check up and find out the man is in compliance, 
he gets the marketing card. Otherwise, he does not get it. 
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Mr. Woottrery. When you get a marketing card, in the case of corn, 
however, you can have corn, since it moves and is fed on the farm— 
you have an awful lot of trouble with respect to the marketing card, 

Mr. Horr. The marketing card is a method of determining whether 
the man is in compliance or not. You could do it just the same in the 
case of corn as in the case of wheat. I am not saying that you do not 
have some bigger problem. 

Mr. Woottry. He does not violate the law with respect to the mark- 
ane quota so long as he does not market more than his card provides 

or. 

And inasmuch as he would feed a lot of it on the farm, you are 
going to have an awful lot of problems in working this thing out. 
The main tool you use in tobacco is the warehouse. 

The Cratrman. I know. Will you yield? I just thought the thing 
through to this point. ; 

I know when we put up the corn commercial area, I had my misgiv- 
ings about it. I did not think it would ever work, but if you do away 
with that and handle it exactly like the other basic commodities, and 
you give me a 10-acre allotment or a 20-acre allotment, and you check 
up and I have remained within that allotment, you give me a card. 
If I am over, you penalize me. 

But if you give me a card, what difference does it make whether 
I give it away or sell it or burn it up or use it? The card is just a 
permission to market. 

Mr. Woottxy. That is right. And the only penalty involved is for 
marketing the excess commodity, not for producing it. That is the 
relative difference. 

Mr. Lynn. That is the difference. 

Mr. Woottey. You have to control the marketing. There is no way 
of controlling it, because of the way that corn moves. 

Mr. Harvey. Then you come back to the question : Is it not possible 
to make the penalty on the production as it applies to corn ? 

Mr. Woottey. It is very quesionable. I do not think vou could make 
a penalty on production and get it past the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court might today approve a law saying that you could con- 
trol production per se, but it was not thought, when the agricultural 
acts were originally drafted in 1933 and 1938—it was not thought 
that the Supreme Court would approve controlling production itself; 
that they would control marketing—they would permit you to do 
that—because it would affect interstate commerce, but not the pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Harvey. I want to say this, quite frankly. This is a matter 
of a great deal of import. I do not think it has been thoroughly pre- 
sented to the farmers. 

I know it has not to the farmers in my area, because this is the very 
kind of a problem I have been meeting, not only from the farmers 
in my area, but from farmers all over the Corn Belt who have come 
to me and have discussed this very thing. 

I am not going to say you are taking the defeatist policy on this 
thing, but I do say this: That T think a great deal more thought should 
be had before you even jump to the conclusions that I think you are 
going to jump to, in the treatment of corn—that you ought to give a 
great deal more thought and consideration to both sides of the coin. 
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If you will pardon me for saying this—and I say this in all kindli- 
ness—I think you have jumped to a conclusion that, well, this is the 
only way we can go—that is the way we have got to go. 


Mr. Wootxry. We are concerned about one other thing in connec- 


tion with corn, and Mr. aon mentioned it, that is, the question of corn 
as not just merely corn, but this is a feed grain question primarily. 
And you have got to consider that. 

We made the mistake of considering corn by itself separately. You 
have to consider feed grains as an integrated whole before you will 
ever solve any problems affecting feed grains. 

Mr, Harvey. I could not agree with you more. The total supply of 
livestock, as I said this morning, is governed almost entirely by the 
supply of feed grain. 

We have just simply had too much feed grain, but the increase has 
not come, gentlemen, from corn. 

Mr. Woorxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. We had a yield this year of just a little over 3 billion 
bushels. 

Mr. Woot.ey. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. But the total increase in supply of feed grain for the 
last 2 years, over 1954, was 21 percent. 

Mr. Woottey. About 800,000,000 bushels of corn on an equivalent 
weight has been produced on acres that have been produced on acreage 
that has been taken out of other crops. 

That 800,000,000 bushels of other grains has popped up indirectly 
in the corn supply. So you cut the acreage allotment on corn down to 
43,000,000 acres on the basis of the amount of corn, and corn was not 
the problem that created it. It was the price support and the diversion 
on these others, and the failure to control production on the diverted 
acres. That is what isthe real problem. 

Mr. Harvey. We are agreed on how we got in the fix we are in, but 
I am not agreed with you entirely that there is only one way out, 
which is what I think you are saying. 

Mr. Lynn. We are not saying there is only one way out. There are 
being held now literally hundreds of meetings in the corn belt to dis- 
cuss this very problem. They are attempting to try to figure out, 
where do we go from here on this corn and feed grain problem, because 
the thing they have now is not working. 

Everybody admits that it isnot. At least, the producer admits that. 
We are not close-minded on it. We are perfectly willing to help 
develop a workable program. 

Mr. Harvey. I certainly have been very much disturbed about it, be- 
cause I just think that we are going to have to take the whole pattern of 
our basic commodities plus supplemental feed grains into considera- 
tion on some basis or other, and if we do not get a control over the 
supply of feed grains, there is no use trying to talk about going to the 
market place and supporting the price of hogs or cattle. 

Mr. Lynn. That is the reason, sir, we are so strongly for requiring 
farmers who are participating in the price support program to parti- 
cipate in the soil bank. What is the whole basis for that recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Harvey. That is all. 

Mr. Horr. I have just one question. I am asking it to get your 
opinion, your views on this question of compliance. 
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This position that the Farm Bureau appears to have taken seems to 

be based on the idea that in 1956 you will not have any greater com- 
pliance with acreage allotments than you had in 1955. 

‘ Mr. Woottey. We think you would have some greater participation, 

but not enough. 

Mr. Hors. The question I was going to ask is, do you not think you 
would have a greater participation due to the wide disparity between 
support prices and market prices of corn in the past year, where you 
did not have in 1954 anything like it in the great — as you have 
had on the 1955 crop; is not that very fact of itself going to bring 
about considerable increase in compliance ? 

Mr. Woottey. There are two factors at work. The allotment in 1955 
was 49.8 million acres in the commercial corn area. And this year it is 
43.3 million. That is 6.5 million-acre decrease and is going to throw a 
lot of men out of compliance and make it hard for them to comply. 
And that fact is going to be at work at the same time that there is 
going to be the inducement for people to comply. We think that 
there will be a tendency for them at least to offset, if not more than 
offset, because of the great decrease they have to make, because they 
planted in the commercial corn area about 57 million acres. So that 
they actually have to decrease from 57 million acres down to 43.8 
million acres in order to comply. That is a tremendous reduction. 

We say in connection with the soil bank that if they have to make 
that much reduction in order to even begin to participate, and then 
have to go on beyond that in order to be in the soil bank, that it is 
ridiculous, because when you sit down and figure it out on an individual 
farm basis, and we figured it out with a number of corn farmers— 
none of them can see how it would make any sense to them at all 
financially. 

Mr. Horr. What they may do is have compliance on corn and then 
plant other feed grains. 

Mr. Wootxey. They would not do that under our proposal. 

Mr. Horr. I do not mean under your proposal. Even if they stay 
within their allotment, I can see that they might plant other feed 
grains. 

Mr. Woottey. That is true. 

Mr. Horr. In 1957 they came down to 43. 

Mr. Lynn. They will shift it. 

Mr. Horg. That will be the amount if they all come down. 

Mr. Woottey. They would go to other feed grains. 

Mr. Horr. That is what I say. 

Mr. Woottey. Sure they would. 

Mr. Hore. But still that would not help your problem. 

Mr. Woottey. Not very much. 

Mr. Horr. That is correct, not very much. 

Mr. Woottey. The difference between the efficiency of using the 
land to produce corn, on the one hand, and the efficiency of producing 
an alternative feed crop of another crop, that is how much you gain— 
the difference between the efficiency for using the land for the two 
different uses. a 

Mr. Horr. You might say that we will stay in compliance on our 
corn and get the benefit of the price — and put them in oats 
or barley. As you say, that would maybe help the problem a little 
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bit, but not very much, the difference between the efficiency of pro- 
ducing the two crops. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Woolley, I want to ask you a question. I do 
not know of any individual connected with any of our farm organi- 
zations—and I say all of them—who has had as much experience 
as you have had in administering the agricultural programs. You 
were in the Department for many years. I want to ask you frankly, 
knowing what you know about the data that is available and the data 
that will have to be available, and taking into consideration the late- 
ness of the hour and the nearness to the planting season, do you be- 
lieve that it is humanly possible in our situation to get this soil 
bank, even as you visualize it, into operation successfully in 1956? 

Mr. Woottzy. Well, as you are as well qualified as I am, I appre- 
ciate those kind remarks, but you have been listening to testimony 
and working with these programs as long or longer i I, and you 
know that it always takes a lot of time to get p> carn through both 
Houses of —o and to get things set up. And you are not going 
to get too much done, in my judgment, in 1956 on the soil bank plan. 
But a have got to start some time. 

The Cuareman, Yes. 

Mr. Wooittzy. And we are not really meeting a serious problem 
with respect to diverted acres, as I see it, and I do not know how we 
are going to meet it other than to pay the producers to take acreage 
out of production. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Woottey. I think that we ought to start and get as much done 
as we can this year. 

The Cuateman. I have been around Capitol Hill a long time, too. 
And the Senate has reported the bill. I do not know anybody who is 
for that bill. The Secretary of Agriculture is not for it. You are 
not for it. That. is the soil bank features of it. 

Mr. Wooutey. We are for a lot of the fundamental principles in it, 
but we would modify it. 

The Cuatrman. You go out here and have a big meeting in Peoria, 
Til., your Farm Bureau, and protest. If I understand the newspa- 
pers, they ended up there without doing anything very much except 
to go there to protest the passage of the Senate bill. 

r. WoottEry. It was not the AFBF meeting, and they only pro- 
tested two things. 

The Cuarrman. And the soil bank. 

Mr. Woouttey. No, not the soil bank per se. It was the fact that 
they did not control the diverted acres and corn farmers were cut out 
of participation. 

e Cuatrman. All right. The Secretary of Agriculture is the 
closest person to the White House. He is definitely opposed to what 
you are advocating. You could put in your program, or if he had 
the courage to put it in, he has the authority to put it in. If he could 
put that in and control the diverted acreages, as you advocate, he 
might, if they started this year, but to go about it in the way he is 
peepee to go about it, I do not see how it would be humanly possi- 

le to start it in the year 1956. 

Mr. Woottry. You could get it started and you would not be able 
to get nearly as much done as a lot of people would like to get done. 

e CuareMan. Would you get anything substantial ? 
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Mr. Woottey. The first thing you have always got this overlap. 
That is a serious problem, Mr. Chairman. That is, between wheat 
and the other crops. Most of the other crops are spring seeded crops. 
Wheat is a fall seeded crop. And you have always got to pick up 
some place as between wheat and the other basics. I think it is im- 
portant that we get going on this just as quickly as possible. If we 
do not do something this term with respect to getting a soil bank on 
the wa 

The Tou uiaagit All right. Do something legislatively in this term, 
but I am talking about putting it into operation in 1956. I do not 
see how you can possibly do it. 

Mr. Wootitey. The main thing you would do would be to get the 
program in operation, so that it would go into full swing in 1957. 
That would be my judgment. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. You proposed that consistently, I 
think, that the Secretary should exercise the authority that he has 
to control the diverted acres. He has the authority, and knows it. 
Although I do not agree with it. His lawyers have told him that. If 
he used the authority he has he could have started this program last 
fall. 

Mr. Woottey. We think it is a lot more feasible under all of the 
circumstances to get the control of the diverted acres through the soil- 
bank plan than it is in any other way. We think he has authority to 
do it without the soil bank, as you have stated ; in fact, it is quite clear 
that he has the authority. 

The Cuarrman. Had he initiated last October this program, an- 
nounced that he would go to controlling diverted acres and had stood 
by his guns on it, he has control over all of these basic crops that seem 
to be distressing—he can control them all—and he can pay anything he 
wants as inducements for further reduction in acreage—and he could 
exercise the authority he has, but I just see this in this whole thing, an 
effort by Mr. Benson and his associates to put Congress in a bad light 
and let it appear that we have failed to give him authority to do the 
thing he proposes to do, and that Congress is dragging its feet, and 
Congress did not act expeditiously. “I cannot get the program going,” 
he will say. He will put the blame on us. 

Whereas, if he had started it 2 months ago, he could have the pro- 
gram in operation. 

Mr. Woottry. I do not want to get in between that argument at all, 
but I do think it is fair to say-——— 

The Cuarrman. You got into it a while ago when you said that you 
agreed with me that he had the authority to do these things. 

Mr. Wootzey. I do not know. I am not saying that he does or does 
not have. I do not know that he denied it. I think the law is clear 
that he has the authority to control diverted acres. And I thought 
that is what we were talking about and that was my answer, it was 
predicated on that. 

The Cuarrman. You can pay the farmers for soil building practices, 


Mr. Woottry. I think, however, if you are going to enter into con- 
tracts the way we propose, and the way the bill is contemplating, I 
think that we are moving into ground that the authority is at best 
very questionable. I think we are moving into ground that the 
Supreme Court at one time held unconstitutional. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. He could do all of that 1 year and ask 
Congress to give him authority to make 3-year contracts. We can put 
it into operation this year. 

Mr. Lynn. May I make just one brief comment here ? 

The CHAmRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lynn. There has been a lot of talk about who has jurisdiction 
and authority and so forth. We have a serious situation here in agri- 
culture. The producers are suffering. And irrespective of what the 
Secretary can do or what he cannot do, we would like to see the Con- 
gress give him direction to do what is right in trying to bring net in- 
come in agriculture up. I know this is an even numbered year, divis- 
ible by four, and it is very easy to get bogged down in a lot of political 
stuff. I am not making any accusations at all, but this situation is too 
serious todo that. Let’s get on with the job. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lynn, last year was not an even numbered year. 

Mr. Lynn. I know. 

The CuarrmMan. We argued that in this committee room last year, 
from January to June, I know, and Mr. Butz sat right in the same 
chair that you are sitting in and said, “We are not asking for any au- 
thority on diverted acres. We have all we need.” 

The point I am talking about is, you are proposing now to do 
something about diverted acres. Even if he proposes not to graze 
diverted acres and not to use them, all of the cattlemen in the country 
are opposed to this bill that he proposes, because he has no penalty, 
no way to police it. 

What I am saying is, if Mr. Benson had all of that authority, he 
is the man who the ouits should be seeing rather than coming here 
and asking us to direct him. We have already authorized him to do it. 

Mr. Hore. Just to keep the record straight, I think it ought to be said 
that while the Secretary did contend that he had the authority to deal 
with diverted acres, he did ask Congress to pass legislation. He wrote 
the letter to the Chairman of the committee asking for legislation, not, 
I take it, because he questioned his authority as much as he wanted 
somebody else to share the responsibility. 

The Carman. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Woottey. You see, when we wanted—in our resolution that 
we passed at our last annual meeting—where we said we wanted him 
to put acreage in the soil bank as a condition of eligibility for price 
support, and that it would apply across the board to everybody that 
wanted price support, we were going beyond the authority that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has. 

There is not any question in my mind about exceeding the authority 
that he has in that connection. I think that we were putting a re- 
quirement on that. 

The CuHarrman. Not under the Secretary’s interpretation. Mr. 
Pace had the Solicitor draw the bill. The bill is here now. He never 
introduced it. He had a typewritten copy of it, which would take 
away from the authority that he said he had. That was when you 
were down there. Mr. Hunter was the Solicitor. 

So this committee has never conceded that he had a right; there 
has always been a controversy. Both Secretaries have contended that 
they did have a right. 

Mr. Lynn. We are going to make it easy for the House this time 
by getting this bill S. 3183 in good shape in the Senate before it comes 
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over here, and make your job very easy, and we anticipate that it will 
not take you over a week to get this show on the road. 

Mr. Poacr. We had it in good shape. The Senate sort of messed 
it up. 

The CuarrMaNn. I believe that we will soon have to adjourn. 

Mr. McIntirn. On this diverted acreage, is it on this basis, or am 
I right in my thought that the authority that the Secretary has is re- 
lated ° those commodities which are operating under marketing 

uotas 
; The Cuairman. He contended that he had the complete authority 
over the acres diverted from the controlled crops. In addition to 
that, he has authority to establish soil building practices and com- 
pensate farmers for complying with certain programs, 

Mr. McIntire. Those commodities on oud there are marketing 
quotas, not on those in which there are allotments? 

Mr. Woottey. The law says this, Mr. McIntire, that the Secre- 
tary 

The Cuatrman. Has the right to fix the terms and the stipulations. 

Mr. Woo..ey (continuing). Can require as a condition of eligibility 
for price support certain things. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Woottey. Among the things that he can ask for is to comply 
with acreage allotments and marketing quotas. Then there is a pro- 
vision as to acreage allotments, and then there are marketing quota 
crops. 

And then, there is another provision with respect to diverted acres— 
diverted acres, as such—that clearly gives him the authority, in my 
judgment, to control diverted acres. 

Mr. McIntire. Both diverted acres that originate, both with mark- 
eting quotas and allotments? 

Mr. Wootey. That is right; yes, sir. That is the way I read it. 

The Cuarrman. I know that some of the members who are not here 
this afternoon, because the House was in session, may want to further 
question you or Mr. Lynn. ; 

Will you be in town the next 2 or 3 days, if they desire to have 
you back ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 
a. m., Thursday, March 1, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1956 


Hovsk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 10a. m., in Room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will now hear Mr. Blake. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, MEMPHIS, 
TENN., ACCOMPANIED BY J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 


is William Rhea Blake, executive vice president of the National Cot- 
ton Council, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

Gentlemen, we certainly appreciate this opportunity to present to 
the committee the recommendations adopted by the National Cotton 
Council at the eighteenth annual convnetion held in Biloxi, Miss., just 
4 weeks ago. 

As some of you may know, the National Cotton Council represents 
all six branches of the American raw-cotton industry, including cot- 
ton producers, cotton ginners, cotton warehousemen, cotton merchants, 
cotton spinners, and cottonseed crushers. 

When the voting delegates representing these six branches of the 
industry came together in Biloxi, at the end of January, they all rec- 
ognized that cotton was facing the most critical period that it has ever 
had to face in all of its history. 

The 1955 cotton acreage was down one third, the lowest since 1883. 
The acreage allotments for 1956 were cut another 4 percent, and still 
another 10 percent cut. approximately, was in prospect for 1957. 

Not only was our acreage down for this year better than a whooping 
40 percent, but our supply of cotton was at an all time record of about 
twenty-five and a half million bales. 

The prospective carryover at the end of this season is another all 
time record, estimated to be about 14 million bales. 

Our exports for the first 5 months of the cotton year that we are now 
in, which n August 1st, are less than half of what they were for the 
same period in 1954, and the tragedy is that the 1954 exports were only 
3.4 million bales, 
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The exports this year are likely to be the lowest in the last 100 years 
except during World War II and the Civil War and their aftermaths. 

Foreign cotton production has been increasing rapidly, as you know, 
and is now within about 2 million bales of supplying the total foreign 
demand. 

Furthermore, foreign prices are ranging from 7 to 8 cents a pound 
under our domestic prices. 

Not only did we have trouble in the foreign market with increased 
foreign-grown cotton, but we have also been confronted with a situa- 
tion with regard to foreign-produced synthetics that is most disturb- 
ing. We have seen foreign synthetic production doubled from 1949 to 
1954, and it is currently up to almost the equivalent of 10 million bales 
of cotton. 

In our domestic market we find that rayon prices are from 5 to 9 
cents a pound less than the price of cotton in the domestic market. 
With regard to rayon prices abroad the disparity is even greater rang- 
ing from 8 to 12 cents a pound lower than the price of cotton at a 
minimum, and in some areas considerably more than that. 

Here in the domestic market we find rayon with this terrific price 
advantage being blended in the form of staple fiber into many cotton 
products that heretofore have been made entirely of cotton. That 
blending is being done as a result of price. 

With respect to the domestic market there is another problem, that 
is, the problem of imported textiles entering this market principally 
from Japan. These imports have been increasing very rapidly over 
the last year or so and particularly in recent months, 

The increase has been at a truly amazing rate. Not only are we 


concerned about the bales of American cotton that are displaced by 
these foreign goods coming in but we are also concerned about the 
effect that it is having in weakening and Rn the United 


States textile industry which is the industry through which we have 
to go to market with the vast majority of our production, better than 
9 million bales. 

These are just some of the principal highlights, gentlemen, that we 
were looking at when we met in Biloxi 4 weeks ago. 

As some of you know, the National Cotton Council was created 18 
years ago to work at the job of increasing the consumption of United 
States cotton and its products in this market and all of the markets 
of the world. 

Our bylaws provide that we cannot take a pac on any question 
unless it is approved by all six branches of the industry and it takes 
two-thirds of the voting delegates from each separate branch of the 
industry, voting separately, to take a position on a policy matter in 
the Cotton Council. That has meant that over the years our program 
has been centered largely in research and in promotion, because on 
those two points there is certainly no disagreement in the industry 
anywhere as to the need for a more adequate program to meet our 
competition and to expand our markets. 

The third factor that enters into this question of ror ey and 
meeting competition is, of course, the factor of price. And the Cotton 
Council has very seldom taken positions with regard to price. About 
the only price matter on which the council has taken a position was 
price ceilings. 
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We were against those. But aside from the price-ceiling matter 
there has been little agreement with regard to what should be done, 
particularly what should be done with regard to Government price 
programs as they affect cotton. 

But at Biloxi, the gravity of the situation confronting cotton was 
such that all six branches of this industry came together, gentlemen, 
and agreed on a comprehensive cotton program that for the first 
time included specific recommendations on price. I think that in itself 
is a very significant thing. I have these recommendations. I think 
they have been distributed and are before you. I would simply like 
to read them and then if there are any questions regarding any part 
of them I would certainly like to attempt to answer them. 


The voting delegates of the National Cotton Council, including all six branches 
of the raw-cotton industry—cotton producers, cotton ginners, cotton warehouse- 
men, cotton merchants, cotton spinners and cottonseed crushers—adopted on 
January 31, 1956, at the council’s eighteenth annual meeting in Biloxi, Miss., a 
comprehensive cotton program which urges: 

1. Legislation authorizing appropriate incentive payments to farmers who 
voluntarily reduce their cotton acreage below their individual farm allotments. 

2. Development of information on, and a plan for, recognizing technological im- 
provement in the production of cotton in the cotton price-support system. 

3. Appropriate governmental action to dispose of surplus cotton stocks and to 
reestablish and maintain traditional export markets for United States cotton 
and cotton textiles. 

4. In recognition of the fact that the United States textile industry is the 
largest and most dependable outlet for American cotton, 

(a) Action to limit imports of textile manufactures into the United States to. 
a reasonable amount to prevent a serious detrimental effect on the United States 
cotton industry; and, if possible, this be done with the joint agreement of the 
interested countries, particularly Japan. 

(b) The proper use of credit and other means to help the Japanese textile 
industry to reestablish its position in its natural and historical markets. 

5. Legislation to improve the balance between supply and demand of various 
qualities of cotton by basing the support level on the average quality of the crop 
and adjusting loan differentials to reflect true market relationships as between 
individual qualities, provided that such action would not have the effect of 
reducing the loan values for cotton for 1956 below the level already authorized 
by law. 

6. An increase in Federal and State funds for research which would double 
such appropriations over a 5-year period with cotton sharing in this expanded re- 
search program on the basis commensurate with its needs, and the development 
of a long-range program to finance from private sources research and promotion 
in amounts adequate to make cotton fully competitive with synthetic fibers and 
other competing materials. 

7. Legislation which would require the labeling of textile products to show 
their true fiber content. 

8. Opposition to any governmental action which would place a maximum limit 
because of size of farm upon any farmer’s participation in, or benefit from, a 
price-support program or payment program. 

9. Opposition to the substitution of cotton poundage quotas for marketing 
quotas based on acreage allotments. 


The Cuatrman, That is what you submit to the committee, is it? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And this represents the well-considered opinion of 
your group? 

Mr. Brake. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMaNn. What is new about it? Name us one thing that is 
new about what you propose here, that we should do that we have not 
already done? 
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You have high-sounding expressions, platitudes and generalities but 
specifically what do you recommend that we do? 

Let us take them up one by one; incentive payments. We have had 
them for 20 years, have we not? 

Mr. Biaxe. Well, we do not have at the present time incentive pay- 
ments for farmers who voluntarily reduce their cotton acreage below 
their allotments. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, we authorized that 20 years ago. It is 
on the books right now. 

Mr. Buaxe. I am not questioning that. 

The Cratrman. The Secretary has the authority to make them. 
The Secretary is not making them. Every time the Secretary has asked 
for money we have given him more money than he asked for. 

What do you want us to do about incentive payments? 

a Buaxe. Well, there is a provision, as you know, in the Senate 
ill. 

The Cuarrman. I am not talking about the Senate bill, I am talk- 
ing about what you want us to do in this committee. 

r. Buaxe. This recommendation is that incentive payments be 
provided to farmers who reduce their plantings below their allot- 
ments. If you feel that the legislation on the books is adequate for 
that purpose, then maybe we don't need additional legislation. We 


are not attempting to pass on that. 

The Cuarman. Let us get this down to the point that we can de- 
fine the responsibility of this committee with regard to the recom- 
mendations submitted here. 

Mr. Buaxe. One of the recommendations is specifically that a pro- 


gram of this kind be initiated. 

The Cuarrman, A program of what kind? 

Mr. Buaxe. A program of paying farmers, giving them incentive 
payments to reduce their ac below their allotment. 

The Cuarman. Allright. They have the authority to do that now. 

Mr. Brake. They may have it. 

Mr. Horr. You say they have the authority. I do not know of any 
authority that they have now to make payments to reduce planting 
below the acreage allotments. They may have. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. They have the authority. I can have it read 
to you. Ihave it right here. I do not want to delay Mr. Blake’s testi- 
mony but he has complete authority to contract and to make agreements 
with the farmers for the use of their lands and to provide—— 

Mr. Horr. The ACP program ? 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. So far as what Mr. Blake is suggesting here that does 
not give any authority as I see it. 

The Carman. He may pay them. If they do not put it into cotton 
he may pay them. If they do not put it into wheat he may pay them. 
If they put it into cover crops and plow it under he may pay them. 

I have asked this specific question of everybody who has been before 
the committee and I do not think even the deardars questions the fact 
that he has the right to make incentive payments. 

We will call the Solicitor here. 

Mr. Hops. I would like to have an interpretation of it. I do not 
believe it does. 
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The CuHatrMan. You say a program “recognizing technological 
improvement.” 

That is'a general statement. What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Buaxe. What we have in mind is this, Mr. Cooley: This past 
year the Cotton Council staff made a study of the influence of price 
as it affected the consumption of cotton. A copy of that study was 
furnished to every member of this committee when it was lished 
about the 1st of mber. I do not know whether you have had 
the opportunity to read it or not. [hope some of you have. 

That study showed pretty conclusively that so far as what con- 
stituted the right price policy for cotton was concerned, that we did 
not have it now nor have we had it in the past. 

The CHarrmMan. What do you think is the right price policy to 
begin with? 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Cooley, that is just what I am trying to get to. 
That study showed pretty conclusively that neither the rigid 90-per- 
cent support nor the present method of flexible epee that neither 
one of those gave cotton the kind of price policy that would get the 
things done that we were most interested in price doing for cotton. 

Actually, there are always two sides to the price question. On one 
hand, you have got to look at the income of the man who is pene 
and ollie the product. And on the other side you have to look at the 
competitive position in the market. 

Both of those factors have to be looked at in trying to determine 
what isthe wise and best price policy. 

The Cuarmman. What is the best ? 

Mr. Brake. Well, the booklet in which this report is printed, is a 
document of 50 some pages. I can’t condense it, Mr. Cooley, into a 
few words. I would say that the essence of the thing is this: 

As we see it this is what the facts of this piece of research work show. 
That is, a price policy for cotton that is going to discourage our com- 
petitors from expanding their production and also a price policy that 
is going to encourage our customers to stay with cotton. 

At the same time that price policy must meet the test of giving the 
farmer a maximum net income. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the policy you recommend ? 

Mr. Buake. Well, it seems to us that the type of price policy that 
would best serve that end would be a price policy geared to productive 
efliciency that resulted in cotton prices gradually trending downward 
over a period of years with relation to the price of our competitors 
in the domestic market. The chief competitor being rayon. 

The Cuamman. Let us get right down to it. 

Mr. Buake. Also, Mr. Cooley, the other side of that thing is how 
can farmers live with that kind of price policy ¢ 

We took a good hard look at the question of what costs of production 
are now, what they have been and what the trend is. 

The very encouraging thing is that we are increasing our efficienc 
at a very considerable pace, insofar as.cotton production is concerned. 
And the indications are that efficiency is increasing and costs are work- 
ing downward. 

If that is true and there is abundant evidence that it is—if that is 
true then a part of that decreased cost could be passed on to our cus- 
tomers in the form of lower price in order to widen our market. 
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The Cuarrman. You are not oiing about legislation. You are 
talking about some policy in the field of economics or something. 

Do you recommend that this committee remove the 105 percent of 
price support limitation in the law? 

Mr. Buaxe. Sir? : 3 

The Cuarrman. The provision in the law which restricts the sale of 
cotton in the domestic market at a level of 105 percent of the = 
support program plus handling charges. You are advocating modify- 
ing or altering that law ? 

r. Brake. No. 

The Cuarrman. What are you trying to do? 

Mr. Buake. I am trying totell you. 

The Cuamman. You are talking about economics. 

Mr. Buaxe. If we do not talk about economics on this problem we 
are doomed. 

The Cuatmrman. We are dealing with legislation here. What do 
you recommend we do about it? You say you do not want to remove 
that limitation in the law. And if the limitation is in the law the 
Secretary’s hands are tied. We tied them. 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am trying to explain what you 
asked me about, what sort of price policy we thought made the best 
sense for cotton. 

Of course, it will take legislation to achieve the result that we are 
talking about. Unfortunately, we do not have enough information on 
this subject at this time to make a specific recommendation to you as 
to what that legislation should be. That is why this statement was put 
in here that we develop information on and a plan for taking into 
account this technological factor. 

The CuarrMan. But you have not developed it ? 

Mr. Buaxe. In manent to the price support system, no. We have not 
developed it and it is going to take the full cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and I hope we will have the assistance of this 
committee—— 

The Cuarrman, Let us go to No, 3—— 

Mr. Buaxe. In urging the Department to move on this matter. 

Mr. Bass. I am not asking you anything. That is enough. You tell 
me the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to operate the soil 
bank. Mr. Hope says he does not have the authority. I asked the 
president of the Farm Bureau yesterday and he did not know. There 
ought to be somebody in Washington that can tell we whether I am 
wasting my time thinking about a soil bank or whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the authority or does not have the authority. Can 
we get that information ? 

he CHarrMAN. We will have the Solicitor come up and give it to 
us. 

Mr. Bass. We ought to have it before we waste our time and all 
of the members’ time in talking about soil bank. If he has the author- 
ity we are wasting all of my time and your time and everybody else’s 
here on stuff that is not worth a nickel. 

The Cuarrman, All right, we will have him come. I handed you 
the book yesterday. 

Mr. Bass. I have your opinion and I read it and I am of the same 
opinion. Mr. Hope tells me it is not. And the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture says he does not have the authority. I would like for use to get 
that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Woolley was here yesterday and he operated 
in the Department as an administrator for several years. I asked the 
question as to whether the Secretary has all of the authority except to 
make 3-year contracts. 

Mr. Bass. We are wasting time. 

The Cuarrman. Can you think of any authority on earth that he 
does not now have that he should have to dispose of this cotton? 

Mr. Buaxe. No, sir, I think he has the authority. And we are ex- 
tremely grateful that he has moved to exercise it. 

Mr. Poags. May I ask a question in that connection? I do not know 
whether you om to comb over all of this again or not. Maybe we will 
hasten it if I ask a question in connection with No. 3. at is as to 
sales of surplus. I understand the desirability of moving it. 

Your very next point relates to the competition in Japanese mills. 
The lower you sell this American cotton, as long as you retain the 
price in America at a fixed price, whatever it be, as long as you re- 
tain a fixed support price in the United States, if you are to sell this 
cotton competitively abroad, are you not going to aggravate that com- 
petitive situation to the mills? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaas. Thank you. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right, the lower the world price goes the more 
difficult this problem becomes. 

The CHaran. All right, come down to No. 4 (a). You know 
that we have already given the executive branch of the Government 
authority to do that. 

Mr. Buaxke. Yes, sir. We know that. And we know that so far 
they have not seen fit to exercise that authority. Shortly after these 
recommendations were adopted we asked for conferences with the De- 
partment of Agriculture because we though that was the proper 
starting place. We have had our meeting with them and we are hoping 
that we can move this thing on up the line. 

We feel, Mr. Cooley, that the sensible way to handle this thing is 
to do it through a negotiated agreement with the Japanese. The 
Japanese are willing to have such an agreement; as a matter of fact, 
they are anxious to do it that way. We have had difficulties here in 
our own Government. 

The Cuatrman. You do not need any legislation from this legisla- 
tive committee to do that. 

Mr. Buiaxe. No, sir, we do not need any legislation provided they 
will do it. If they are going to dilly-dally and fool around and let 
this domestic market get in the same fix that our foreign market is in 
through the lack of attention to this problem, then we may have to 
come to you and ask for legislation. I would certainly hope that it 
will not be necessary. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In view of that statement, Mr. Blake, is it your 
feeling that it is gradually getting in that situation ¢ 

Mr. Biake. My, Ahernethduse 


Mr. Anernetuy. That is just a simple answer. 
Mr. Buaxe. Yes, certainly, it is. 
Mr. Anernetuy. I just wanted to see if you agree with it. 
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_ Mr, Buaxe. I would like to call your attention to the fact that these 
imports have increased. I think I heard the statement made here yes- 
terday that our exports were greatly in excess of our imports. I would 
just like to give you the facts about that from the standpoint of dollar 
value now. 

In 1947 our imports as a percent of our export were only 3.2 per- 
cent. In 1951 they had risen to 17,6 percent. And in 1955, using the 
actual figures for the first 11 months and estimating the final month 
of December, they had risen to 49.4 percent. In other words, this talk 
about our exports of textiles being so much greater than our imports, 
is talk of a situation that existed in the past. 

But this thing is changing so rapidly. That is the thing that has 
got us scared to death. It might interest you to know that we do not 
have the final figures here for the month. 

Mr. Poacs. Are you talking about the total exports? 

Mr. Buaxe. Of textiles only, Mr. Poage. The figures here for the 
months of December—these are trade figures—they are not official 
Government figures because the Government figures are not out yet. 

I do have the official Government figure on exports, It was 38.4 
million square yards. Whereas our imports in the month of Decem- 
ber were 41 million square yards from Japan. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Alone? 

Mr. Buaxe. Alone. So actually in the month of December our im- 
ports from Japan alone exceeded our total exports for the entire month. 

Mr. Poaacsr. Could you give us something to compare before the 
war? Of course, the figures you are giving us, I recognize, are com- 
pletely distorted because of the war situation. 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. I have got them, Mr. Poage, going back 
as far as 1946. 

Mr. Poaces. I am not talking about that. I am talking about be- 
fore the war—what was happening back during the 1930's and even 
the 1920’s. Just a general idea is all I mean. 

Mr, Buaxe. I think I have got it right here. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you also ought to cite the situation that 
existed a few years before the war. A little different situation existed 
at that time, a difference of trading—it was not of our own choosing. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Buiaxe. Mr. Poage, I have here the prewar years, say, 1934 
through 1939. I will give you the exports for the years beginning 
with 1934, and going through 1939. 

In 1934 exports were 226 million square yards. In 1935, 185 million 
square yards, The next year 200 million—236 million—319 million— 
367 million. They were our exports. 

The imports in the same period ran 54 million, 92 million, 163 mil- 
lion, 61 million, 81 million, 105 million. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us go back before the depression. 

Mr. Brake. Our imports during that period were considerably 

ater. We had a freak year of 163 million. I do not know how it 
appened to jump up that much. But our exports were running be- 
tween two and three to one over our imports, 

Mr. Poace. Something similar to that before the depression. I 
am trying to find the base period. I do not know whether the depres- 
sion had anything to do with it or not. 
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Mr. Brake. That would be back in 1925. In 1925, the exports 
were 543 million. In 1926, they were 513 million. In 1927, 565 mil- 
lion. In 1928, 546 million. In 1929, 564 million. Those are about 
equal to our exports now. 

And the imports for the same period, 146 million in 1924, then the 
next year in 1925, they were 74 million. In 1926,56 million. In 1927, 
65 million. In 1928, 58 million. In 1929, 49 million. 

Mr. Poacr. Even smaller ? 

Mr. Buake. Yes. Another thing, too, that is very interesting I 
think about this matter, when we asked about an import quota on tex- 
tiles they said, “Well, your exports are running so much bigger than 
your imports—I mean that has been the State Department answer— 
you certainly could not have any problem.” 

Well, of course, that is pretty silly. 

Mr. Bass. You mean the State Department is silly ? 

Mr. Buaxke. I said, Mr. Bass, I thought that answer of their was 
retty silly. But it is kind of interesting here to look at this thing. 
st us take flour and wheat and compare them with cotton and textiles. 

You have an exact parallel there. 

You have an import quota on wheat. You have a section 22 quota 
on flour. Actually, our exports of wheat flour were infinitely greater 
than the imports of wheat flour when that quota was put on and the 
trend was toward an even greater spread. I mean, as we see it, it is 
a problem we have to deal with. 

Gentlemen, we are in this fix, right now this thing has gotten up to 
where it amounts to about 900,000 bales of cotton in this domestic 
market. It is at that rate right now. 

The Careman. I just want to point out to you and reiterate that 
we have already dealt with this very problem we are discussing. We 
have already conferred great authority on the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Do you or do you not recommend that we make the law mandatory? 
If you do that then you know what you are doing. You are turning 
over the freign policy of our Nation to the Committee on Agriculture. 

You know if we made it mandatory and took it away from the 
President, the right to do what he is authorized to do, then we might 
get into all sorts of international difficulties. 

The reason we gave it to the executive branch was very obvious. 

You know that the President has the authority. And I do not sup- 
pose you are recommending that we take it away from him, are you! 

Mr. Brake. Not at this time. 

The CHamrMan. Let us come to the next one. 

What is the natural and historical market for Japanese textiles? 
China, is it not? 

Mr. Brake. The natural and historical markets for Japanese tex- 
tiles are in that part of the world where Japan is located. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Buaxe. In that part of the world where Japan is located. 

The Cuarrman. You mean China, don’t you? 

Mr. Buaxe. I mean China and all of the Far East. 

The Cuarrman. Then you say we ought to make some loans? 

Mr. Brake. I say we ought to do everything we reasonably can. 
That should be the policy of this Government, to do everything we can, 
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if we are going to try to help the Japanese, to help them to get into the 
markets where their goods naturally went and where they belong. 

The Cuarrman. That means to help them get ino China? 

ae Buaxe. Where they are needed. They are not needed in this 
market. 

The Cuarrman. All right, then you want us to loan the Japanese 
textile manufacturers some money, extend to them some credit or by 
other means to help them get into China. 

You know what the policy of our Government is with regard to 
carrying on commerce with communism. 

Mr. Buaxe. We have not explored fully, Mr. Cooley, just what can 
be done under this thing. 

The Caarrman. You Seow that nothing can be done. 

Mr. Buaxe. No, I don’t know it at all. 

The Cuarrman. Unless the policy of our Government is changed. 

Mr. Buaxe. There is certain trade allowed now. We have not had 
an opportunity thus far to explore fully just what the situation is, how 
far we can go. All our recommendation means is that we go as far as 
we can to help the Japanese get established, or reestablished in their 
regular markets so that the pressure will be off of them. 

We have this problem, you see, and I think it is very important that 
the committee understand that a big part of this problem arises from 
the fact that the other nations of the world have closed their doors to 
J — textiles and funneled the whole thing right here at this 
market. 

You talk about trade restrictionism. It is the restrictionism prac- 
tices by other nations that has created the problem for us. If all of 
the nations were taking a reasonable amount of Japanese textiles we 
would not have any problem. 

The CHarrMan. What would happen if we did what you propose 
to do? Suppose this committee imposed by law some embargoes on 
these imports; do you not know that it would only aggravate the situa- 
tion that you have just mentioned? They would retaliate. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is exactly what a great many other nations have 
done. I am not saying that it is right. I think that the constructive 
thing to do is to work toward the elimination of these trade barriers 
instead of building up of more. 

The CHAarRMAN. ile you are saying that, you are advocating here 
now that the President should exercise the authority vested in him and 
impose these embargoes. You know the minute you do that, you are 
reversing the established policy of both political parties, that is, to 
eliminate these barriers wherever they can be eliminated. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is all quite true to eliminate barriers wherever 
they can be eliminated but the point is what are we going to do, sit 
here and have the big market for the American farmer wrecked be- 
cause other countries throw up barriers and won’t let the Japanese 
goods come in ? 

The problem is not of our creation. The problem is the creation of 
other countries. 

The Cuareman. All right, 

Mr. Brake. And if we are going to practice trade liberalization in 
this world it has got to be a two-way street and the other countries 
have to do some of it as well, 
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The Cuarrman. That is what we have been talking about here for 
the past many years, negotiating with other nations, in a friendly 
fashion, to eliminate the barriers wherever possible. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is exactly right; that is what we believe in. That 
is what we fought for, for 18 years. 

The Cuarrman. That is not what you are advocating. 

Mr. Buaxe. The point is that we have got a situation created here 
now that I said is not of our making. It is of the making primarily 
of the other countries of the world that have closed their doors to 
Japanese textiles. Some have embargoed them completely and won’t 
let any of them come in. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And leave us as their only market. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is exactly right. The whole is funneled right at 
us and we are sitting in the middle of the road catching it. 

The Cuamman. How much do you think we would sell off of the 
American farms to J a if we did what you advocate? 

Mr. Buiaxe. It might be very interesting to note that the Japanese 
apparently do not follow any such line of reasoning in their purchases 
as your question just indicated. 

t me give you some information. Brazil and Mexico sell Japan 
more cotton than most other countries. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Buaxe. Brazil and Mexico are very large suppliers of cotton 
to Japan. And yet, both of those countries have got a virtual embargo 
on Japanese textiles. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They buy from them. 

Mr. Buake. They buy from them. And the Japanese will buy their 
cotton where they can buy it best and cheapest if they will stay in 
business and that is what they ought to do. 

The CHarmman. All right. You admit if we did what you advo- 
cate we would not sell another bale in the Japanese market ? 

Mr. Buaxe. I do not admit any such thing. 

The Cuamman. Do you think they would continue to buy from us 
if we embargo their textiles ? 

Mr. Brake. We are not asking that. What we are asking is that 
this Government and the Japanese Government permit the two indus- 
tries to sit down and negotiate and reach an agreement limiting the 
quantity of Japanese textiles that come into the market to a reasonable 
amount. 

The Cuarrman. Have you proposed that to the executive branch? 

Mr. Buaxe. We certainly have. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want us to do anything about it? 

Mr. Buaxz. Well, I said we have gone to the Department of Agri- 
culture in faith, and they are working on the problem. I hope it 
can be handled without any action of the Congress. 

There is one question that they have raised—that their attorneys 


have raised—a point as to whether or not they had legal authority, 
whether the Government, the executive branch had legal authority to 
authorize such an agreement. 

We have had our lawyers looking into it. We feel they do have the 
vr but some of the people in the executive branch insist they do 
not have. 
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If they do not have the authority to negotiate this agreement we 
may need to come to you first and ask you to give them the authority. 
But that is a matter that we are not prepared to speak on this morning. 

Mr. Bass. That would not come out of this committee. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me comment on this very point. I am glad to see 
you following this course, Mr. Blake. I think it is the logical thing to 
do, is to try to work things out with Japan rather than to come here 
by legislation just saying, “Hear ye, hear ye, you cannot go any 
further.” 

I think this is the proper approach to it. I am not offering it 
critically. 

Are you suggesting that Japan would buy wherever she could buy 
cheapest, buy her cotton supply wherever she could buy cheapest. 
That is what I understood you to say, was it not? 

Mr. Buaxe. Cheapest and best. 

Mr. Poace. Cheapest and best. Cheapest for the quality involved. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

Mr. Poser. I have never followed that line of reasoning. I do not 
believe it is true. Maybe I am wrong, but as I understand the eco- 
nomics of the world, Japan can only buy regardless of what she would 
like to buy, regardless of how cheap somebody offers it, Japan can only 
buy where she has got the exchange with which to pay. 

Mr. Brake. That isright. 

Mr. Poace. And she cannot buy unless she gets exchange. Un- 
fortunately, the United States is in the unhappy position of having 
sound currency and if Japan can get American dollars she can then 
buy from anybody in the world, can she not ? 

Mr. Brake. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But if Japan gets Communist yen or something or other 
from China, she cannot buy American cotton with that stuff she gets 
out of China, can she? And you suggested trading with China is a 
logical method for Japan to pursue. 

Suppose Japan gets a billion dollars worth of that Chinese currency, 
how much American cotton can Japan buy with that stuff ? 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Poage, the Japanese, or any other country, have 
to earn dollar exchange if they are going to trade with us. 

Mr. Poace. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Brake. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Poacer. I do not want you to overlook that she has to earn 
dollar exchange. And it does not make any difference how much you 
sell to Red China she will not earn a dollar and is not going to buy a 
bale of American cotton with that. She can haul that stuff down to 
India, that printing press money, and I understand, probably trade 
for some cotton in Tnia with that Chinese money, and might be able 
to do it in Egypt. I do not know. 

But I know he cannot take that stuff and buy cotton from my 
farmers in McLennan County, Tex. That is what distresses me about 
your line of reasoning, is that you do not go to the fundamental, as 
I see it—you are ignoring that fundamental fact that before anybody 
can buy they have got to have something to buy with. 

And before you can buy American cotton, you have got to have 
American dollars because we will not take anything else down my way. 
We used to use Confederate money and it did not work. We want 
some American dollars. 
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Consequently, it seems to me that this is just a sort of either fuzz 
thinking and I am not going to think you have that—I read that boo 
you are talking about and I did not read it overnight, either, it took 
me a week to read the thing because I have to stop and study every 
sentence in that book. It has a lot of good thought in it—I think, one 
of the best studies on price that I have read. I think it is excellent. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Poaee. And I think you have done a good job. I do not want 
to make any implication that this is fuzzy thinking because you have 
done some Sad thinking. 

But I do wish you would explain how Japan is going to buy Ameri- 
can cotton without American dollars and how she will earn them with- 
out selling something in the United States. 

Mr. Buiaxe. Of course, she has to sell something in the United 
States. We are interested in getting dollar payments, And we haven't 
been unmindful of that problem. The situation is simply this: 

I have here some figures on United States exports to Japan and im- 
ports from Japan of all textile and products thereof, This is just 
textile fibers, raw fibers and the products made from textile fibers. 
And in the 11 months, I don’t have the month of December, these are 
United States census figures, for the first 11 months of 1955, our 
exports to Japan amounted to $115.3 million. 

And our imports from Japan were $142.4 million. We are not say- 
ing, Mr. Poage, that we roll Japanese textile imports back to some 
very low and unreasonable level. What we are actually eaging is that 
you permit a pretty reasonable amount of them to come in, but you 
can buy a heap of raw cotton with a relatively small amount of textiles. 
you understand, and, of course, we are taking raw silk from Japan 
like she is taking raw cotton from us. 

Silk, incidentally, is in these figures. It shows in the area we are 
talking about, Japan has got the advantageous end of the trade, 142 
million against 115 million right here. So we are not being unmindful 
of that. 

Furthermore, looking at the Japanese dollar position generally, in 
1955 Japanese monetary transactions with the dollar area resulted in 
a surplus of $360 million. As of the end of September 1955, Japan 
had gold and short term dollar assets totaling $992 million. 

The Japanese are not hurting so far as the dollar problem is con- 
cerned. They are doing pretty good. That is the way we want to 
keep it. You are just as right as you can be in what you are saying. 
1f they do not have dollar exchange, if all of the countries don’t have 
it we can’t do business. That is basic and fundamental to everything 
we are talking about and this organization for 18 years has worked 
hard at that problem and we are going to keep working on it. 

Mr. Poace. That is the trouble this morning, Mr. Blake, you have 


done a job of convincing me that free trade is desirable the world 
over. Your organization has been at least in part responsible for my 
feeling in this matter. 

A lot of other people influence my thinking, I am sure, but all told 
you have influenced my thinking to such an extent that I have it im- 
pressed on my brain that this world would be better off if we would 
wipe out these trade barriers. 
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And the nearest approach we can get to free trade the better off. 
You have spent 18 years convincing me of that. You have done such 
a good job of it, it may take more than one session to erase the effect 
that you have had in those years. 

Mr. Buaxe. Maybe this is the exception that proves the rule. 

Mr. Poacr. Maybe so. 

The Cuarrman. In No. 6, you are saying, “An increase in Federal 
and State funds for research.’ 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. I would like to make very clear on that 

oint 
. The CuatrmMan. We have been increasing it year after year. 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir; you have, Mr. Cooley. But so far as agri- 
cultural research as a whole is concerned and cotton research in par- 
ticular, we are woefully inadequate as compared with our competitors. 

“9 CuarrMAN. We do not need any new legislation for that, do 
we 

Mr. Buaxe. We don’t need any legislation for it. We do hope we 
b-. have the sympathetic interest and work of this committee in 

at. 

The CHarrman. You have had that all of the time. At the last 
session when they were trying to hold it down, every member of this 
committee voted to increase it. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is a point that we recognize does not require 
legislation. 

r. Poage. Before you pass that point—I think that is the most 
dangerous recommendation Mr. Blake has made. 

I think it is extremely dangerous, because your No. 5 recommenda- 
tion is _ effect a cut of the support price of all cotton of $14.25 a bale, 
is it not! 

Mr. Buaxs. No, sir. 

Mr. Joace. It is not? All right, let us see why it does not. 

Mr. Buaxe. I do not think so, at least. 

Mr. Poacr. Why does it not? I know you suggest that you do not 
want to do it in 1956. I do not either. € wood go right along with 
you, if you would just strike out those words “for 1956.” If you will 
just strike that out and just say that “provided that such action shall 
not affect or have the effect of reducing the loan values for cotton,” 
pase If ha will just stop right there, then you and I will not 

ave any difference of opinion on that. 


But you say, just as Mr. Benson came up here and told the corn 
e 


eople the other day that we should trade off the future for 1 year. 

e held them out 81 percent of parity for 1956, but he told them very 
frankly when he was finally pushed to it that next year and next, they 
would get a great deal less. 

You are telling us that you will take care of us during election 
year. I can understand it on Mr. Benson’s part, but I cannot under- 
stand it on your part. You will take care of us during the election 
year but in 1957 you are going to let the price of our cotton drop. And 
right there it seems to me that you overlook one of the very basic 
things, I think, one of the things that you so nicely explained this 
morning when you said we must consider the farmer’s income. We 
can all agree that we need to make the price of cotton competitive, we 
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can all agree with that, that we will get a larger share of the world 
market and we will maintain a larger share of the American market, 
by making our price of cotton competitive. We can agree, if you take 
care of the farmer’s income. 

I agree with you that the American market is more important than 
the foreign market and we ought to make that price competitive if 
sean consistent with this American standard of living for that 

armer who produces it. 

I think you will agree with me that you cannot just drop this price 
of cotton down to 67 percent of what we have here heretofore con- 
sidered parity to be, and have 67 percent of our farmers enjoying 
“— ee of prosperity. You agree with that, do you not? 

r. Buake. Sure. 

Mr. Poacsr. And yet that is exactly what this will do. Mr. Benson 
has now a sliding scale. Of course, first we take the modernized 
parity that does not cut us very much. But it does make a cut in this 
“er price of cotton, does it not ? 

r. Brake. Yes; about a third of a cent a pound at present. 

Mr. Poagee. It is not much but there is a reduction in the price of 
cotton as the result of modernized parity. 

Mr. Buaxe. Right. 

Mr. Poacs. Then Mr. Benson now has the authority, he told us 
he would not exercise it to the fullest, to drop us down to 75 percent 
of parity, instead of 90. He told us he was not going to drop us to 
75 in 1956. But he would not tell us that he would not drop us to 76 
percent of parity because I asked him, and the record shows that he 
sat right there and told us that he would not give us any assurance 
that we would not be dropped this year to 76 a of parity. 

Then this comes along and it take another about 8 percent of parity, 
does it not? 

Mr. Buake. Sir? 

Mr. Poaar. This takes about another 8 percent of parity? You do 
not want it for 1956 but for 1957 it would drop the parity, what we 
know now as parity, about another 8 percent, would it not 

Mr. Buaxe. We figure, Mr. Poage, and when I say “we,” we got 
these official figures from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. What do you figure? 

Mr. Brake. That as compared with last year when the loan was 
based on %-inch middling, changing that to the average of the crop 
would reduce the supports 136 points. That is about a cent anda third 
a pound. 

Mtr. ABERNETHY. It was about 250, was it not, the first report? 

Mr. Brake. That is about right. 

Mr. AsernerHoy. Was that found to be an error or has the situa- 
tion just changed ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, what happened was this, Mr. Abernethy, you 
know when this thing first started the idea was to change the base 
to middling inch. Our position does not call for changing it to mid- 


dling inch. 

Mr. Poaar. The average. 

Mr. Buaxe. It would be about 3 cents a pound, almost that, if you 
changed it to middling inch. 

Mr. Apernerny. It was then above the average of the crop—mid- 
fling inch was? 
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Mr. Buake. That is right. These boys over in the cotton branch, 
they have taken each market classification on which a loan is made; 
as you know there are 336 market classifications on which loans are 
made, grade and staple combinations. They took each one of those 
and took the amount of cotton produced each year in each of those 
market classifications for the past 5 years, and they got a weighted 
average of that whole thing to determine the average of the crop. 

As we understand it, the average point hit on a staple just half way 
between an inch and an inch and a thirty-second. That would be 
about an inch and a sixty-fourth, although there is not a grade there. 

And then on grade the average grade turned out to be a little bet- 
ter, a little higher than strict low middling. 

So when you take the value of this average midpoint and compare 
it with last year, when it was based on 7-inch middling the difference 
is 136 points. 

And frankly, when we were talking about this thing all during the 
fall, everyone thought it was going to amount to more than it has 
actually turned out to be. 

Mr. Poace. Does not all of that simply show that neither the Depart- 
ment nor the Cotton Council actually knew what they were planning 
to do when they suggest this thing? Does it not show pretty clearly 
that you went off pretty well half-cocked or not cocked at all and 
does it not indicate that you were perfectly willing to strike a blow 
at the farmers’ income because you thought at that time it was going 
to do just what I thought it was going to do—that is, reduce the 
farmer’s price by about $14.25 a bale. 

You thought it was going to drop the price of $14.25 a bale and so 
did I. And yet you were willing to advocate it when you thought so, 
were you not? 

Mr. Buaxe. No, no; we certainly were not. 

Mr. Poace. When did you learn these facts ? 

Mr. Biaxe. Mr. Poage, we didn’t have the precise figures. 

Mr. Poace. You didn’t learn them until long after you endorsed 
this recommendation. 

Mr. Biaxe. Wait a minute, this recommendation is only 4 weeks old. 

Mr. Poace. I repeat the statement, you didn’t get these facts until 
after you—— 

Mr. Buiaxz. We didn’t get final figures. 

Mr. Poace. Of course not, because 4 weeks ago the Department told 
me that it would be $14.25 a bale. 

Mr. Buiaxe. Mr. Poage, let me say this to you, that we did not in 
our recommendation say change it to middling inch. We said the 
average of the crop which we knew would entail a less cut than mid- 
dling inch. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You did not get that until a few weeks ago? 

Mr. Buaxe. We took that position on the 31st day of January, 
just 4 weeks ago day before yesterday. We didn’t have the exact 
figure, but we knew approximately what we were doing when we did it. 

Mr. Poacs. Let us not argue about the cent and a half because what 
I am arguing about is your willingness to jeopardize the income of the 
farmer ae | do not care whether it is only half a cent a pound or 
whether it is 3 cents, you are still willing to reduce the income of the 
farmer are you not? 
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Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Poage, I think there are two aspects of this thing 
we need to look at. 

No. 1 is that this thing needs to be done to put our house in order 
so far as the loan program is concerned. It is not in order now. 
There are 336 market classifications. Beginning on the low end with 
short staple and low grades and running up to longer staples and 
higher geades there are 336 classifications, grades, and staples. 288, 
of the 336, have a longer staple than seven-eighths men and only 
24 shorter than seven-eighths inch. 

In other words, we have this long array of cotton classifications 
with the loan plugged in at the low end of the thing instead of at 
the midpoint. 

Mr. Poage. What difference does it make where your loan is plugged 
in, if you maintain proper differentials between grades and staples? 

Mr. Buake. It makes a lot of difference. In the first place, when 
it comes to meeting rayon competition we are in a much more serious 
danger in meeting the rayon price competition on our longer staples 
than we are on our shorter staples for the simple reason that rayon 
is made in a continuous staple and cut into any staple length wanted 
without any difference in price, whereas it is more expensive to grow 
longer staple cottons than it is the shorter staple, and the spinning 
value of the longer staple cotton is higher. 

So, as you know, the array here on price runs all the way. 

Mr. Poace. We know that it is. 

Mr. Brake. There is about 13 cents a pound difference, as you 
now. 

Mr. Poace. We know that. 

ros Braxe. Between your low grade cottons and the high long 
staple. 

Mr. Poaer. That is right. 

Mr. Brake. What I am trying to say is that these longer staples, 
where they have the higher price, are in more deadly competition 
and more deadly danger so far as rayon competition is concerned 
because their price is higher. 

Mr. Poacr. Theoretically, the thing to do would be to lower the 
price of the longer staples and increase the price of the shorter staples. 
if that is what you are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Brake. No; what we are trying to accomplish is simply this, 
we do not want the price on the longer staples that are really in a more 
serious competitive situation, we do not want them forced up above 90 
percent. 

As it stands now the entire price structure on cotton is supported 
at above 90 percent of parity. It was never intended that it would 
be that way. 

Mr. Poage. So you want—— 

Mr. Buaxe. No other crop is supported above it. 

Mr. Poace. You want to lower the support on every bale of cotton 
in the United States, including the 14 million bales that are now in 
surplus of which the United States Government has loans on—about 
1114 I believe—you want to lower the value of every bale of cotton the 
United States Government and everybody else owns, and you want to 
lower the value of every bale of cotton we produce after 1956, whether 
it is good or whether it is bad, because you need to lower the support 
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price on inch, and thirty-second and inch, and three-sixteenths. The 

reduction on these will be just as much as you are going to lower the 

mappoet price on seven-eighths or on thirteen-sixteenths, will it not? 
r. Buaxe. That is right. 

Mr. Poaag. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You would lower the support price on every bale of 
cotton in the United States because you think that the man who is 
growing the long staple is not as competitive and he ought to be 
with rayon. Therefore, you are going, whether it is 165 points or 
whether it is 275 points, the principle is the same—you are willing to 
lower the price on everybody and make every man in the United States 
suffer that produces cotton because you think that we have overpriced 
some of the longer staples. That is what you are coming to. It has 
that effect on it, does it not, Mr. Blake? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. It has the effect of lowering the average sup- 
port price of cotton 136 points. 

I said there were two considerations here on the reasons for doing 
it. One is that we need very badly to put our house in order so far 
as the loan program is concerned and have the loan based on the mid- 
point, on the average. 

Mr. Poacr. That does not mean a thing in the world except the re- 
sults you get by doing it. And you tell us that the results are going 
to lower everybody’s price. 

Mr. Buaxe. I said there were two considerations, Mr. Poage. One 
of them is that we have got a distorted unbalanced arrangement here 
now that needs to be cleaned up. 

Mr. Poaae. Needs to be, why? If we called it, instead of parity— 
if we called it sour milk or anything in the world we wanted to call 
it—it does not make any difference what we call it—what the farmer 
is interested in is: How much support price does he get on his cotton? 
What has he left to spend when he sells his cotton ? 

And the mere fact that you do not like the wording, the mere fact 
that you have only got 24 grades below your support price and have 
got 188 above—— 

Mr. Buaxe. 288. 

Mr. Poace. Or 288 above, the mere fact that you have got those 
things, make utterly no difference to that farmer as to how much he 
can ne out of his crop. 

What we are interested in is farm income. 


That is the re part of your testimony to me. I have 


read your study and I was entranced with it; I thought it was fine, 
that a great organization like yours should recognize we have got to 
maintain farmer income, and then you come along and you offer us 
something for the sake of having some nice figures here or some 
nice names that do not mean a think in the world, you are willing to 
lower that farmer’s income, That is the tragic part of the thing. 

We might just as well complain about the weight of corn. Corn 
weighs 56 pounds to the bushel, if I recall correctly under the law. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Brake. I think so. 

Mr. Poager. All ear corn in my part of the country sells at 75 pounds 
to the bushel. Everybody, any of you fellows who have lived down 
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in our part of the country know that ear corn never moves at anything 
except 75 pounds to the bushel. 

Must we come now and revise all of our laws? We know what we 
are delivering. We know what we are getting. It does not make any 
difference to me whether the fellow calls it 75 pounds and gives me 75 
cents or calls it 56 pounds to the bushel and gives me 56 cents. I come 
out the same. 

So far as cotton is concerned we come out just the same if you sup- 

ort low middling, thirteen-sixteenths, and put the differentials in 
etwvenny you get exactly the same results as you do when you support 
middling seven-eighths or if you want to go up and support strict 
good, at inch and three-eighths, why, put the differentials there and 
you get the same results. 

It does not make any difference where you start. It is the differen- 
tials that are important. And you tell us because somebody growing 
a long staple cotton is getting too much for it, that you want to lower 
oveeyhodyts price. It just does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you yield at that point? Is it not the theory 
that by lowering this price temporarily on this long staple cotton you 
will find a new market for it or these producers of it are going to either 

et out of the cotton business or convert to the longer staples. Is 
that not the theory? 

Mr. Braxe. I do not think necessarily, Mr. Hagen, that is it. I 
think that the people that are now growing it are primarily in west 
Texas and Oklahoma. They have been increasing their staple length 
right along. If you will check on what has been happening in recent 
years, they have been improving that length and after all—— 

Mr. Haaren. We want to encourage that. 

Mr. Buaxe. We have a little oversupply situation, perhaps on that 
cotton at the present time. 

Mr. AxnerNnetuy. I think the facts are that the supply situation on 
that cotton is even better than on the longer staples. 

Mr. Brake. We had the sale on it. 

Mr. Poacs. Even before you had the sale, the supply situation was 
better on that cotton. 

Mr. Brake. The point is that when this thing was first talked about, 
about a year ago this past spring, it looked like the supply situation 
might have been a little heavy on that particular kind. 

r. Poagg. At that time you did not know what it was. 

Mr. Brake. No, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. You proved that neither you nor the cotton speculators 
could guess what the supply situation would be a year from now be- 
cause it did not turn out like you said it would. 

Mr. Buiaxe. There is nothing unusual about there being a heavy 
supply situation or light supply situation with regard to any particu- 
lar grade and staple cotton. 

r. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Buaxe. It is changing all of the time. As long as we have 
seasons that vary, we are going to have it. 

_ Mr. Poacs. That is the very reason there is no sense in our trying to 
tie ourselves to that changing supply situation. 

Mr. Brake. There is nothing in here whatsoever that in any way is 
any reflection on the shorter staple cotton. 
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Mr. Poacer. I know there is not. 

Mr. Buaxe. They have their place in the cotton family just the same 
as the longer staple. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. 

I just stated—but Mr. Hagen was not here—you agreed this would 
drop the 8 a price on every bale of cotton regardless of the length 
and the grade and that it will not drop the support price on short 
staple cotton a bit more than on long. That is a complete misunder- 
standing. I know Mr. Blake will agree with me that it is not going to 
drop the support price on the shortest of staples any more than it is 
on your long staple cotton. 

Mr. Hagen. I know that. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. The theory is that it will improve the market situation. 

Mr. Buake. That is the other point of this. 

Mr. Poage. If you take out all supports you will improve the situa- 
tion. If you will let cotton drop to 6 cents a pound, of course you will 
improve the market situation. You will move more cotton. My only 
question 

The Cuatrman. You won’t move any if you drop it to 6 cents a 

ound. 

: Mr. Poacer. That is probably right, Mr. Cooley. Certainly, this is 
not what has been sold to the Public. It has not anything to do with 
staple lengths. It simply lowers the support price on every staple of 
cotton. 

The Cuatrman. How much will it cost the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Poace. It will cost them, he says—what did you say—I said it 
was $14.25. You have got it down to about half that now. 

Mr. Brake. About $6.80. 

Mr. Poacr. The American taxpayer has got 1114 million bales of 
cotton, you can sort of get an idea of what it will cost. 

Mr. Brake. We hope the surplus cotton will move in export, Mr. 
Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Buiaxe. I hope the surplus cotton will move in the export 
market. 

Mr. Poace. If you lower the support price, you lower the present 
spot value of that cotton. 

Mr. Brake. In order to move it into export, the price will likely 
be lower than $6.80 a bale. We are not trying to advertise the cost of 
that one, if you know what I am talking about. 

The Crarrman. Going back to the legislative necessities of the 
hour, we do not need to pass any legislation to authorize the Secretary 
to lower the price of cotton in the foreign markets. 

Mr. Buiaxe. No, not in the foreign market; no, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You are advocating that we in effect lower the 
price in the domestic market. 

Mr. Brake. We are advocating this provision which would have the 
effect of lowering it and I would like to add, I said that there were two 
considerations, Mr. Poage. One, that this thing would enable us to get 
the loan in balance. And the second consideration is this: 

This thing originated with the cotton producers, and what they said 
at Biloxi in essence was this: If we can get the Government to move in 
exporting this cotton which means that the Government will be paying 
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the cost of the lower export price, instead of the grower having to pay 
it, if we can get the Government to do that, the growers are willing 
to make some concession pricewise to improve their competitive sit- 
uation in the domestic market. 

That was the sense of what the thinking was at Giloxi, and this was 
one of the things that needed to be done. It was going to involve a 
cent and a third or a cent and a half, or whatever it might be, to clean 
this thing up. 

And i said, “Well, everything considered, we are willing to do 
this.” That was the attitude they took. 

Mr. Poace. You said they were willing and you were willing and 
the Department is willing, as I understand it, to subsidize the export 
of American cotton ; that 1s right, is it not ? 

Mr. Buake. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You must put a whole lot more than $6.80 subsidies on 
this cotton that you will sell in the world market—you will do that. 

Mr. Brake. If you sell it you probably are. 

Mr. Poace. And the United States Government proposes to. sub- 
sidize that ¢ 

Mr. Buiake. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And you favor that; as I understand the Department 
favorsit. I donot know that anybody is kicking. 

Mr. Brake. We hope not. 

Mr. Poace. Would you object, if you are going to lower this sup- 
ae price on this American cotton, even 165 points or any other num- 

r of points to subsidizing the American producer the amount that 
you lower it? Do you object to that? Just pay the American 
producer the difference, would you object to that? 

Mr. Buiaxe. Well, that is not involved in the position that we took. 

Mr. Poace. I am involving it. I am throwing it in here right now. 
Will you object—will the Cotton Council object—to subsidizing the 
American producer by the amount you lower that support price? 

Mr. Biaxe. Mr. Poage, I am not the Cotton Council. I just work 
for them. 

Mr. Poage. You speak for them. 

Mr. Brake, I speak for them on what they decide they want me 
to speak on, you understand. I don’t make the policies of the Cotton 
Council. They have to decide the question that you just asked. 

Mr. Poacr. How can I get a decision in that icant (Laughter] 

Mr. Buake. We will be very happy to have it considered and give 
you an answer. 

Mr. Poace. How do I get the Council to pass upon it? You have 
not any hesitancy in saying that you will support subsidizing cotton 
into the world market. You will support a subsidy that moves this 
cotton out into the world market. Would you support a subsidy to 
the American producer? There are a lot of people who will subsidize 
exports and when it is in the hands of the trade, who are very hesitant 
to subsidize cotton when it is in the hands of the producer people who 
find that it is normally wrong to pay anything in the way of a sub- 
sidy to the producer. 

I wonder if you have any moral scruples about treating the producer 
like you treat the foreign buyer ¢ 
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Mr. Braxs. If you are talking about what I personally have, no, 
I don’t have any moral scruples about it. This subject 1s not new. 
I mean it has been brought up in the Cotton Council before. 

Mr. Poacs. Yes. 

Mr. Buaxe. But it has always been brought up by the people in 
trade, Mr. Poage, it never has been brought up by the farmers. 

And I have yet to find any of the producers wanting to rely on a 
cash subsidity out of the United State Treasury for the difference that 
they get in the market place and what they need in the way of an ade- 
quate income. 

Producers generally have not wanted that. That has been brought 
up by the processors in Cotton Council. It has been brought up 
by the cotton merchants, but the producers have always killed it so 
far as the Cotton Council action is concerned. 

Mr. Poacg. I have a lot of respect for your organization, I think 
you have a good organization. I want to say here for the record that 
I think it is well managed, too. I think the management of the Cotton 
Council is good. 

I think highly of everyone of you. I have never known a man to 
associate with it that I did not think was a high class gentleman. 

Mr. Brake. Thank you. 

Mr. Poaee. I think you are intelligent, too, and I never knew you 
to have a producer who actually worked on land. I never knew a 
member of the Cotton Council, a voting delegate in your Cotton Coun- 
cil, who produced less than five bales of cotton. I never knew you to 
have a man go to the Biloxi meeting and stay at the swell hotels down 
there who didn’t make considerably more than $400 a year, as a great 
many of our cotton farmers make. 

You just never have met those people, Mr. Blake. You never had 
had any occasion to meet the real cotton farmers of America. You 
have met producers, landlords, yes. You have met men who live in 
Memphis and in Dallas and in ti Angeles and in Bakersfield, who 
grow a lot of cotton but not the people who must grow cotton to live—I 
do not mean you as an individual, but in your association. These small 
farmers never darken the door of your association. 

Mr. Buaxe. I will tell you about that. The Cotton Council voting 
delegates are selected in each State by the organizations representing 
cotton producers in that State. And if they do not select delegates that 
represent the kind of farmers you are talking about, there is nothing 
we can do about that. 

The Cotton Cooperatives and the Grange and the Farm Bureau in 
the States are the ones that select our delegates. So if what you are 
saying is criticism, Mr. Poage—— 

Mr. Poace. It is not criticism, I am only stating the facts. 

Mr. Braxe. The critcism is not at the Cotton Council’s door, it is 
on the doorstep of the producer organizations that elect our producer 
delegates. We do not elect our delegates. They elect them. 

Mr. Poacr. It is due to the fact that the average farmer does not 
have the income to be a member, an active member of your association. 
He maybe contributed 10 cents a bale when he sells the bale. He may 
put in 30 cents in the course of a year, into your organization and feel 
that he has done something, but he could not buy a bus ticket to Biloxi, 
much less pay his hotel bill one night down there. 
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Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Poage, he does not have to do it. The Cotton 
Council pays the expenses of the voting delegates to the annual meet- 
ing so he does not have to be a rich man and all of that kind of business. 

r. Poacr. He has got to have a new suit and have a new shirt to 
go down there, and shoes, and he cannot. buy them. 

Mr. Buaxgz, I hope it is a cotton suit, Mr. Poage. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hope. I did want to ask about point 9 in here which states 
that the Cotton Council is in opposition to the substitution of cotton 
poundage quotas. 

There is some interest in other commodities on making such a 
change. If you could briefly, I would like to have you outline why 
you are opposed to this change so far as cotton is concerned. 

Mr. Buaxke. I think there are two reasons, Mr. Hope. One is that 
we tried poundage quotas in cotton when we had the first program 
under the AAA, you remember. 

Mr. Hors. I remember that. 

Mr. Buaxe. There were all sorts of difficulties in those days. First 
of all, you didn’t have an acreage history built up. You had to get 
the history by estimating it as best you could and many people were 
unhappy about those estimates. They also had to estimate the yield, 
you see, as well as the acreage, if you get into this kind of an arrange- 
ment. We still don’t have any yield figures by farms, very accurately. 

So you get back into the estimating business. There was a lot of 
feeling that there were a lot of misrepresentations made. A lot of 
unfairness developed in the program, and our folks just did not like 
any part of that. That is one reason. 

he other reason is this: That we feel that one of the finest things 
that has resulted from acreage controls, the great advantage that has 
come out of it, has been the incentive to increase efficiency as a result 
the acreage limit because you can market all that you can grow on it. 

I realize that that thing may have contributed to our surpluses, Mr. 
Hope. On the other hand, it has also contributed to reducing the unit 
cost of production. And as we see it in cotton, it is only through a re- 
duction in our unit cost that we can get our price down to remain com- 
petitive and hold our markets without reducing the farmer’s net 
income, 

And we would dislike to see anything happen that in any way les- 
sened the incentive for increased efficiency which we think goes with 
the acreage system. 

Mr. Horr. I think that is a good point. However, there are a lot 
of people who are beginning to believe that in the case of any com- 
mueteey, it is very, very difficult to control total production by acreage 
allotments. 

My mind is pretty much open on the subject but I think that if we 
continue the progams like we have now, we do have to give some con- 
sideration to whether you can effectively control production with acre- 
age allotments at a time when there is such great progress being made 
in more efficient methods that increase productivity per acre. 

Mr. Buaxe. We can do it. We can control it with acres we think, 
just as effectively as we can with bales, if we can stand the bite that 
goes with cutting the acres low enough. 
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What we are hoping, of course, is that we have reached the bottom so 
far as acreage cuts are concerned and that we can begin to work out 
of this thing. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say to the gentleman 
who is at this time addressing this committee that you are the only 
man that I know of who has ever stood up under the most thorough 
and skillful cross-examination of our chairman and the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Poage. 

And I am in full and complete accord with the gentleman from 
Texas when he said that the Cotton Council is well managed. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask Mr. Blake one question? You made a 
very informative statement in response to Mr. Hope’s question about 
the poundage limitations. You said we did not have sufficient infor- 
mation regarding yields. Is that right? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. What I said, Mr. Cooley, was that we did 
not have the information regarding yields on the individual farms. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Brake. We would have to do some estimating. 

The Cuarmman. That is true. Do you not know that it would be 
absolutely impossible, if that is true, to put into operation any satis- 
factory soil bank in the year 1956? We must have that yield 
record on individual farms before you can tell that individual farmer 
what you are going to pay him. 

Mr. Buaxe. As I see it, it is quite a different thing, Mr. Cooley. 
What you are doing is really renting a man’s land when you get him to 
take some of his cotton out. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Brake. And he makes a business decision on that. He finds 
out what you are going to offer him. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Buiaxe. And he looks at it and he decides whether he wants 
to buy it or not. 

But the point is, that is quite different from estimating the yield 
for the purpose of giving him a balage allotment which he has to 
live with in selling his crop whether he likes it or not; he does not 
have much choice about that. 

The Crareman. All the soil bank is predicated on the idea—al!l 
that I know anything about—not that you are going to pay a man so 
much per acre for his land—it may have that net result—the fact. is 
that you are going to pay him, based upon his ability to yield. You 
are not going to pay a North Carolina farmer the same as you would a 
California farmer who produced 8 or 4 times as much as we did. You 
will pay him on the yield. If you do not have the yield record, you 
cannot have a program. 

I am satisfied we do not have the yield record like you are satis- 
fied, but somebody the other day brushed it off, “Oh, yes, that is readily 
available in the county offices.” 

Mr. Brake. It is not available in the county offices that I know 
anything about. In the little county where I have my farm I am 
sure it is not. I think this, the county committee, the community 
committee out there can come pretty close in estimating and then they 
can work up a figure and make me a proposition on whether I want 
to rent my land to them or not. 
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You don’t have to be as precise in your figure for that as it does 
to set the balage allotment. 

The Cuarrman. You do not want to delegate to the county com- 
mittee the full authority to negotiate and make the deal with the 
i ee some criteria to guide them. That is going to be 
the yield. 

The Secretary says it is based on the per unit yield: If we do not 
have the record we are wasting our time talking about a soil bank for 
1956. 

Mr. Horz. Would we have any more records in 1957? You cannot 
compile records except over a period of years. It seems to me that the 
way it would have to be handled would be to take the county average. 
We do have county average figures. And we might figure up and 
down from that and get some figures. 

In any case, you could take the county average and make the man a 
proposition, And if he thought he would produce more than the coun- 
ty average, he probably would not take it. I don’t know how else you 
can operate it. 

I agree with you that there are no general figures available with 
respect to acreage yields. 

The Cuatrman. We were told that we had figures that were readily 
available, Ithink one telephone call to my home would inform me. 
do not have to call the State A. S. executive office in Raleigh. 

Just pitch our program to 1957. It would give us time to work it 
out. I do not see how you could work it out and get going this year. 

Anyway, we thank you, Mr. Blake, for your statement. 

Mr. Buaxe. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Before Mr. Blake leaves the stand, it should be 
pointed out that on recommendations 8 and 9, which were recom- 
mendations included in the President’s message, that the Department 
itself has not come up with and I might say, I doubt that it 1s able to 
come up with suitable language to invoke those two recommendations 
or to implement them. 

Mr. Morse, the Under Secretary, and I believe Mr. Benson himself, 
stated that they were not firm recommendations. 

The Cuarrman. My recollection is that you tried to get someone 
from the Department to say what the limit was, the limit they would 
fix. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have never been able to get the Department to 
tell us at what point it would fix a ceiling on price supports. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, if I understood the Department’s posi- 
tion, it was not that they were in favor of fixing the limits but they 
were in favor of our studying the matter. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is right. But the press credited the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary—credited them with being in favor of a ceiling 
or limit. 

The facts are that when Mr. Morse was questioned about it, he was 
not. willing to take a stand as to what ceiling he favored. 

Mr. Hagen. That was the political Christmas party. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It was window dressing. That is all it was. 

The Cuatrman. I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Blake, I still do 
not see that you have called on us to pass any legislation out of this 
Co if IT am. right about the authority that the Secretary now 
1as. 
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It was nice to have you visit with us. 

Mr. Buaxe. There are a few items that do require legislation, Mr. 
Cooley. There are a few items that do require legislation. They are 
designated there. I certainly thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We will hear you now, Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Poaae. I would like to introduce a couple of his associates. He 
has with him back there Mike Cassidy and Bobby Butler. These 

oung men are in Rusk High School. They are both juniors from 
usk High School. We are happy to have these young men. 


STATEMENT OF J. PERRIN WILLIS, AGRICULTURE ECONOMIST AND 
RADIO FARM DIRECTOR, KTLU, RUSK, TEX. 


Mr. Wuu1s. They are plus A junior students at the Rusk High 
School. 
The CHarrMan. We are very delighted to have you young men visit 


us. 

Mr. Wis. I think I might be in the right church and the wrong 
pew. I came down with the understanding you were going to try to 
do something to help the farmer this year. And I haven’t heard a 
word yet—I have been here 3 days—about that. 

I have something to say about this soil-bank deal. As you know, 
I am a radio farm director and agriculture economist with about 45 
years’ experience. 

We talked about the soil bank some 26 years ago and found out 
that it would not work. Nobody suggested it. So from time to time 
it has been brought in. 

And the people who listen to me every day have asked me to ask 
you gentlemen, I mean some of the people, how you think that the 
soil-bank plan is going to do a farmer any good with 5 acres or less 
cotton. 

We have 1,142 farmers in Cherokee County with 5 acres or less. 

It seems to us now that since they have dehorned the family-type 
farmers in Texas, they have found out that they have got to decrease 
acreage. They haven’t found out. 

Mr. Bass. Who is “they—let us get this “they”. 

Mr. Wriu1s. Down in the Department, if you want to know. 

Mr. Bass. All right. 

Mr. Wuiuis. Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Bass. Allright. O.K. 

Mr. Wiu1s. Put it that way. He has found out they have to go 
over there and cut the big boys. All of the acreage, or most all of the 
acreage that those fellows have was taken from the east and central 
Texas Cotton Belt. And we have been cut year after year and nobody 
ever said a word about giving us any extra cotton, and every time they 
come to us and say, “Whack. 

You know in 1954 we had a big drought. Cherokee County only 
produced three-thousand-four-hundred-and-some bales. I have all of 
the figures here but I will not bother you with statistics. 

We asked that they be kind enough to let us have enough extra 
acreage in 1955 to kind of compensate for our loss due to the drought 
because we consider it a disaster just the same as anything else. 
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And some joker up in the Department sends me back a letter about 
that thick. He says he can’t do it. They go ahead and give Cameron 
County and some of the other counties in Texas who produced more 
cotton in 1954 than they did in 1953, greater acreage. 

I am here talking for the little farmer. They are the people that I 
deal with. That is the little farmer. I haven’t heard a man yet get 
up here and talk for the little farmer. 

Mr. Gatuines. The subcommittee on cotton has held extended hear- 
ings on that very issue and we have had a number of witnesses come 
before us testifying in behalf of the little farmer. 

Mr. Wiuus. This gentleman sitting here and this gentleman sitting 
here were at La Grange when I testified before the LaGrange meeting 
and I think they will tell you that when I finished the little farmers 
let them know that I knew what I was talking about. 

Mr. Garuines There has been quite a lot of evidence presented to 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. Wis. I am not going to read this statement. I will leave it. 

I want to read here to you gentlemen something that I think will 
help the little farmer now, not dealing with Japan in the future but 
now. 

I think, number one, distribution should be based upon farm family 
needs. A farmer should be given sufficient production to enable him 
to provide at least an average standard of living for his family. He 
should not be forced to leave his crop and take part-time employment. 
That is Benson’s idea. 

When he does that, he cannot produce quality, and winds up losing 
his crop and must continue at odd jobs to pay the bank for the money 
he borrowed to plant the crop. 

If we are to continue price oupyest, pay parity on quality only. 

It is not only extravagant but damaging to the farm markets when 
the Government is overstocked with inferior quality production. 

I think Mr. Poage remembers when the Cotton Con was held 
at A & M College and the millers told us we had a lot of stuff in 
storage that they could not use. Thus, bales, bushels and pounds. 
After all, those are the quantities we are dealing with and interested 
in. Acreage has paralyzed those needing help. Set a minimum num- 
ber of bales, pounds or bushels, which each farm family unit may pro- 
duce without cuts, then when cuts in production are necessary, use the 
income tax formula. Cut according to ability to take cuts. Prohibit 
the mixing of top quality products with inferior quality, to make a 
passable oe, 

That is now being done with wheat, milk, cotton, peanuts, and rice, 
all at the expense of the Government and the farmers. 

Tighten up income tax laws so no one who does not depend upon 
agriculture for 85 percent of his income may use profits made in other 
business to cover farm losses. 

In east Texas one of our crops is tomatoes. So long as they stay 
at 3 or 4 cents a pound, farmers have no competition, but if you let 
tomatoes go to 12 and 15 cents a pound here this year, next year bank- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, barbers, merchants will all have a few acres of 
tomatoes. They have all of the gain and nothing to lose. They just 
let Uncle Sam pay their losses but the farmers have few or no other 
places from which they can cover up. 
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No. 7, the Congress should immediately set up a committee for 
the purpose of pene: and making inventory of farm products 
in Government storage. All unsalable, spoiled holdings should be de- 
stroyed. The Congress should immediately enact legislation fixin 
the amount of various foods and fibers the Government keeps at a 
times for emergency. 

I have had a lot of experience in storage. I know that I cannot 
store farm products without spoilage and deterioration. I would not 
hesitate a second in telling you that from my experience, and it has 
covered years—lI got that experience in hanking and in other deal- 
ings—that if you will go out there and inspect the warehouse stocks 
that the Government has on hand, you will probably find that you 
have got $2 or $3 billion worth of stuff out there that is no good for 
anybody and no use. Yet the book value remains the same and is held 
over the markets. 

I think another thing that we should do is that we shouid define 
who is a farmer. My definition of a farmer is a man who makes 
a living atit. He has little or no other source of income. 

We have farmers in west Texas and in the valley who call them- 
selves farmers and they are being represented here and the little farmer 
does not have a chance, but we have men out there that have more 
acres of cotton than the total of Cherokee County. 

Mr. Benson and nobody else can tell me that just because a man is 
a small man that he is inefficient. Our cotton farmers sold cotton 
at the gin in Jacksonville. We had three in Rusk before we got hit. 
We have none there now—we have to go to Jacksonville to gin the 
cotton. 

I can name you other farmers that sold cotton at the gin this last 
year for 35 cents a pound. You gentleman know what price support 
wasand parity. People buy quality. 

And the little family-type farmer is the man that has built this 
Nation. He is the man that will produce your quality if he has a 
chance. But I think that those little farmers are going to be asking 
you fellows a lot of questions, why eg take their acreage away from 
a and not pay them, but are willing to pay the big boy when you 
take his. 

He got it from us. Cheronee County was one of the largest cotton- 
producing counties in the State of Texas a few years ago. 

Just last year—and I have all of the figures here. I told some of 
these gentlemen who were at the LaGrange meeting—TI gave them the 
names. Here is a man by the name of Walter King, 635 acres near 
Rusk, Oakland area, 6 tenant houses, used to farm around 200 acres 
of cotton. He has been whittled down in 1954 to 15 acres. And in 1955, 
he has 714 acres. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know the reason for that? 

Mr. Wriu1s. No; but that is what the farmers would like to find ont. 

The Cuatrman. He probably did not plant it. 

Mr, Wiis. Yes, he did. 

The Cuatrman. How did he lose it? 

Mr. Wii141s. That is what we would liketo know. 

The Cuarrman. You can find that out in the county office, You can- 
not find it out here in this committee room. I say, you might be just 
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like the witness who was here from Alabama the other day. The 
county did not plant. 

Mr. Wiis. That is true; I will agree with you, the county didn’t 
plant and the reason why they didn’t plant is the same reason they 
do not vote. They have been completely wiped out. They do not 
want ej Aye. to do with it. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean? They just did not plant, that 
is all. They lost the acreage to the county. 

Mr. Wiis. Mr. Chairman, they were given such a small acreage 
they could not fool with it. Mr. ing had lost all of his tenants. He 
only has one tenant left. 

e Cuarrman. If you will study the record on Mr. King’s farm, 
you will find the answer to your problem. 

Mr. Wuiu1s. What I think ought to be done if the Congress wants 
to be liberal, or Mr. Benson does, and give somebody something, 
I think you ought to go back to these little farmers and say now, 
“You have got so many acres now. You had so many acres 4 years 
ago. We will pay you the difference.” 

That is the way to get some immediate cash out there that will help 
them this year. 

The Crarman. I do not believe they would support that. 

Mr. Wi11s. I will agree with you there. I oill sates with you 
there, because I don’t think Mr. Benson will support anything that 
will help the little farmer because he has an idea that the little farmer 
is inefficient. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Hope wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Horr. I would like to ask this question, perhaps make it in the 
form of a comment. 

I think you will have to a the law if you get more cotton acre- 
age in your county because under the present law the acreage allot- 
ment to the State and to the county is made on the basis of history 
and nothing else. When you get into the county there are some other 
factors that can be taken into consideration. 

There is no way under the existing law whereby the Secretary of 
Agriculture can give your State and your county more cotton than its 
history calls for. So we will have to change the law if you want more 
cotton in your county. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hope is essentially correct. This thing did happen 
in Texas. I do not want to impose on anybody else. They did move 
a lot of our cotton out of east Texas under the trend theory. The State 
committee has used 10 percent of our State reserves for a number of 
years, 

Mr. Wiuuis. They have what they call the trend deal. It just trends 
right on away. 

Mr. Hore. You cannot blame the trend for taking it away unless 
there is an actual trend there. You don’t have any trend away from 
it if they plant it. It still goes back to the question of history. 

Mr. Poage. That trend has had a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Horr. They have a lot of authority to pay attention to trends. 

Mr. Wiis. at we are interested in is if you are going to help 
the farmers or help those fellows who through trend got our cotton. 

I have one more little verse and then I will leave. Mr. Benson, I 
understand, has been doing it but I don’t think so. 
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I ran across this verse, it was clipped out of a paper. I imagine 
either by father or mother once, several years ago cut it out. But 
I have the family Bible and I found this in it. And I used it twice 
on my radio program. About 3 or 4 days later I understand some 
fellow was talking for Mr. Benson—he did this—but I do not think 
so, because it is a good deal like Mr. Poage told this fellow here this 
morning—he never saw a farmer. 

This little verse is called “Seats.” It is taken from Ezekial 3-15: 


Ezekial’s job was finding out his people’s problems, fears and doubts, the thing 
that tempted them to sin, and every trouble they were in. 

And this is how he did just that: He said he sat where others sat. And if 
our leaders of today would leave their fine box seats and pay a visit to the open 
bleachers, the people there would be their teachers. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for going overtime here and letting us pre- 
sent our views. We are mighty proud to bring these boys up. 

I just want to say there are so many loopholes in that soil bank 
plan that you could drive a train through it. The biggest deal of it 
all is this. I have read it once. Mr. Benson put out here yesterday, 
I read the one Mr. Hope put up, I read the one Mr. Aiken put up. I 
read Senate bill 3183. 

There isn’t one of those bills that will do a thing to help the little 
farmer, for this reason: They make no provisions to cut production 
on the allotted acreage. 

These fellows will take this $5 that Mr. Benson wants to give them 
and buy more fertilizer, and produce more cotton on what they culti- 
vate than they did on the whole deal. 

There isn’t a farmer in east Texas that will get one dime out of the 
soil bank. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Willis is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. PERRIN WILLIS, AGRICULTURE ECONOMIST AND RaApIO FARM 
Director, KTLU, Rusk, Tex. 


Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, I thank you for the opportunity 
of appearing before you today. It is a great privilege to live in and be a citizen 
of a nation where citizens have an opportunity to appear before Representatives 
of the Congress and offer ideas and suggestions in connection with laws under 
which they will be governed. With me today are two top Rusk, Tex., high school 
students who are interested in Government, Bobby Butler and Mike Cassiday. 
This is a great experience for them. 

If I understand correctly, the purpose of these hearings is to obtain ideas 
and suggestions which may enable this branch of the Congress in their drafting 
a more equitable and workable farm bill. We of course realize agriculture is the 
greatest of all industries. It is an industry nationwide and, for that reason, a 
most difficult industry to control. Something which may be fair and equitable 
in one area may prove disastrous in another area of the same State. That has 
proven true in Texas. Therefore, it seems to me to be very proper that we 
approach the problem not only as an industry, but consider people, for after all 
people—our fellow man—should receive our first consideration. 

There are many questions involved : 

1. Your bill should define “farmer.”’ My answer would be: A farmer is a man 
= tills the soil and depends upon agriculture for the greater percent of his 

come. 

2. The second question we must answer is: By what standard are we going to 
measure efficiency? You gentlemen no doubt know, in many circles of opinion 
a small farmer has been called inefficient and should leave the farms to efficient 
operators. Due to such unsound reasoning, many of the best farmers in Texas 
have been forced to leave the farm or exist on a subnormal standard of living. 
My answer to the question “Who is an efficient farmer?’ would be: The farmer 
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who, regardless of size and operation, can produce the best quality and deliver 
it to the market for less money and still make a profit. 

It may be this statement will clarify what I am trying to say. Farmers— 
family-type farmers—of the old Cotton Belt of Texas, who were classified as 
small, inefficient farmers, and were forced to give a large portion of cotton 
acreage to other areas, will produce for you a good quality fifteen-sixteenths 
cotton which you can buy at 20 cents per pound, and they will make a profit; 
while the now classified efficient, big operator cannot produce cotton under 25 
cents per pound. The Government warehouses are filled with their low-grade 
cotton. Some of our farmers sold cotton at the gin in Jacksonville, Tex., in 
1955 for 35 cents per pound. In your bill, I believe you should keep individuals 
in mind—not who can produce the most, but who can produce the best for less— 
and give us a chance on the world markets, 

It is the opinion of some that a soil-bank plan will reduce acreage, which 
supposedly would reduce the number of bales produced. This would reduce sur- 
pluses, and through creating shortages, farmers would receive higher prices, 
thus enabling them to obtain a better standard of living. At the same time, we 
are told our cotton growers have been priced off the world market, which must 
be regained before our farms can enjoy prosperity. All of this seems to me to 
be rather inconsistent. I know short supplies will increase prices of any farm 
commodity, but I cannot believe we will ever be able to regain our rightful share 
of the world market with higher prices, which big operators must have. 

It is not my intention to burden this committee with a lot of statistics. But 
I do want to ask those supporting a soil-bank plan just how much help such a 
plan will be to the 1,142 cotton planters of Cherokee County, Tex. In 1955, we 
had 120 farmers with one-tenth to 2 acres—60 with 2 acres—121 with 2 to 3 
acres—92 with 3 acres—136 with 3 to 4 acres—142 with 4 acres—126 with 4 
to 5 acres—and 345 with 5 acres. Our total county allotment for 1955 was 
18,252 acres and distributed between 1,925 growers. That, gentlemen, is a 
picture of what is left of a once-great cotton-producing county. 

Certainly, none of our farmers would have sufficient acreage to release to be 
put in a soil-bank plan. And there are no safeguards in the soil-bank plan 
which guarantee these farmers that they will not receive further acreage 
cuts, because the soil-bank plan provides no provision prohibiting any grower 
from increasing production on cultivated acreage. 

Cherokee County is not alone, many other counties have been cut equally as 
much. What really has happened to many of the east and central Texas cotton- 
growers is, we have many in authority and directing farm program operations 
who believe little growers should not be permitted to produce sufficient bales to 
disturb operations of big growers. So under a gadget-called trend and another 
one-crop history each year, the small grower grows smaller and the big one 
bigger. Now, because of those unwarranted and unsound practices, the big 
grower has overloaded our Government warehouses with a low-grade unsalable 
cotton. 

We are very familiar with the arguments, “Farmers vote for controls,” and no 
one wants to assume the responsibility of being responsible for present condi- 
tions. We, at long last, have discovered the plight our farmers are in. Our 
problem now is to relieve their distress. Before we can do that, there are other 
questions we must answer: 

1. Shall we preserve the family-type system in America? 

2. Shall we continue to destroy the family-type farm system by further sub- 
sidizing large operators who now have acreage once cultivated by the family- 
type farmer? 

I am a radio farm director, for KTLU, Rusk, Tex. I talk to between 100,000 
and 140,000 farmers 5 days each week. I believe I know the small farmer; I 
live with them. I also am sure those of this committee who were present at the 
La Grange, Tex., hearing will agree with me. I am not coming before you as 
one who was just born on the farm and left at the first opportunity. I, too, 
was reared on a farm and for more than 45 years, I have been a student of 
agriculture economics. I do not claim to be an expert—but I do know this. We 
are in trouble today, because we have encouraged large operators in their de- 
struction of the farmer who farmed by a system known as accumulation. Family- 
type farmers held surpluses for better prices. Those surpluses on the farm 
were assets. 

Now, what have we? A cash crop system which is not economically sound 
for the simple reason, all farm products are marketed as harvested, flooding 
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markets, creating large warehousing operation by the Government, and those 
surpluses are liabilities to the Government and to the farmer. 

We have come to the end of the road. You must decide which farm operator 
is best for this Nation, one which requires employment of a larger number of 
people, requires more farm equipment, more farm improvements, all of which 
create greater markets for industry, plus being able to produce for less and store 
surplus products on their farms; or continue to support a farm system which 
has destroyed small family-type farmers and overloaded the Government ware- 
houses with inferior quality farm products. The soil-bank plan supports the 
cash cropper. 

There is at present much discussion over parity. As far as most family-type 
farmers are concerned, price support has been responsible for their present dis- 
tress. Had it not been for price support, only a few of the large operators 
would be farming today. Again, $1 per pound price support would do our 1,142 
farmers but little good. Our average normal yield of lint cotton is 245 pounds 
per acre; 5 acres would be 1,225 pounds of lint. $1,225 would not insure a 
decent standard of living for the average family-type farm family. I have al- 
ways been for 100 percent price support on all farm products. If that cannot 
be had, take it off all products. There is no reasonable excuse for granting 
favors, especially when those grants work opposite to the intent of the Con- 
gress. 

If you will consider the individual, as you should, you will then prepare a 
bill which will protect the family-type farmer. If you do that, I am sure you will 
soon discover you have chosen the right way to prevent Government surpluses. 
Also, the decreased acreage will prop farm product prices. 

I realize many who criticize the farm program burden you with statistics 
and offer no feasible plan. I offer the same suggestions I have made before to 
this committee, as well as to the Senate Agriculture Committee, with a few 
additions. 

1. Distribution of production should be based upon farm family needs. A 
farmer should be given sufficient production to enable him to provide at least 
an average standard of living for his family. He should not be forced to leave 
his crop and take part-time employment. When he does that, he cannot pro- 
duce quality and winds up losing his crop and must continue at odd jobs to pay 
off money borrowed to plant the crop. 

2. If we are to continue price support, pay parity on quality only. It is not 
only extravagent but damaging to farm markets when the Government is 
overstocked with inferior quality farm products. 

3. Use bales, bushels, and pounds. After all, those are the quantities we are 
dealing with and interested in. Acreage is unequitable and paralyzes those 
needing help most. 

4. Set a minimum number of bales, pounds, or bushels, which each farm family 
unit may produce without cuts. Then, when cuts in production are necessary, 
use the income-tax formula. Cut according to ability to take cuts. 

5. Prohibit mixing top quality products with inferior quality, making a passable 
standard quality. That is now being done with wheat, milk, cotton, peanuts and 
rice, all at the expense of the government and farmers. 

6. Tighten up income-tax laws so no one who does not depend upon agricul- 
ture for 80 percent of his income may use profits made in other business to 
cover farm losses. In east Texas one of our money crops is tomatoes. Just so 
long as tomatoes remain low—say, 3 or 4 cents per pound, farmers have no 
eompetition, but you let tomatoes go to 12 or 15 cents per pound this year; 
next year bankers, doctors, lawyers, barbers and merchants will all have a few 
acres of tomatoes. They have all to gain—nothing to lose. They just let Uncle 
Sam pay their losses. But farmers have few or no other places from which 
they can cover up. 

7. The Congress should immediately set up a committee for the purpose of in- 
specting and making inventory of farm products in government storage. All 
unsalable and spoiled holdings should be destroyed. 

8. The Congress should immediately enact legislation, fixing the amount of 
various foods and fibers the Government keeps at all times for emergency. 

I have had considerable experience with storage of food and fiber, and there 
is far greater deterioration than you may expect. It is my guess that if all 
spoiled and inferior farm products now in Government warehouses were de- 
stroyed, we would have, perhaps, as much as 2 or 3 billion less quality products 
than book inventories show. 
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Those are my suggestions. I studied the soil-bank idea 26 ye go. It is 
unsound. It will not cut production. It will not aid our family-type farmer. 
There is one thing it will do, and I feel those supporting such a plan will learn 
the hard way from small family-type farmers. They are going to ask you why 
for years, year after year, you watched their acreage cut, until most of them 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, and without pay, and now, since they have been, 
shall I say “dehorned,” and it seems necessary to cut the big grower, he is to be 
paid for acreage reduction. 1 do not believe it would be treating the now small 
grower right. Do you? 

It is no doubt very true, large operators with exceptionally large production 
costs, need help, but if you want to spend some Government money where it will 
really do some good, go to the family-type farmer, and pay him the difference 
between his low production possibilities and what he actually needs to give his 
family a decent living. The soil-bank plan will create more large operators and 
soon we will have gone the same route most of Europe and part of Asia went— 
create a feudal landlord system and kill off the system which made this Nation 
great. 

Fair dealing and equal opportunity are our greatest assets. We must keep it 
that way. The family-type farmer is the backbone of this Nation. They have 
produced our greatest statesmen and giants of industry. One day I ran across a 
little verse in my Bible which my father and mother used. It’s title is “Seats,” 
taken from Ezekiel, 3: 15, quote: 

“Ezekiel’s job was finding out his people’s problems, fears, and doubts, The 
thing that tempted made them sin, and every trouble they were in— 

“And this is how he did just that: He said he sat where others sat, and if 
our leaders of today would leave their fine box seats and pay a visit to the open 
bleachers, the people there would be their teachers.” 

I know of no better advice than to recommend to you, do as Ezekial did. 

You have a far more serious problem than appears at first glance. Millions 
of now low income farm families are depending upon you to make right the wrong 
forced upon them. You must decide whether you will make greater contribu- 
tions to the few who will be able to participate in the soil-bank payments, or 
whether you will take the road which could lead to the greatest prosperity, we 
have ever seen. It will take billions to restore the family-type farmers to his 
rightful prosperity in our society, but deprived of your support, he will become 
bankrupt and a wanderer over our land, looking for work. 

There are those with the misguided idea that farmers are so few in number, 
their contribution to our economy is small and has no effect upon our general 
economy. They do not understand that employment on the farm, as in factories, 
is the buying power for supplies, that self-employment is by far the greatest 
asset. It not only creates within man stability and independence, but the desire 
to have and protect. Without those factors, no nation could survive. 

Yes, the farmer wants freedom. I am in full agreement with Mr. Benson on 
that. However, we differ on the kind of freedom. Farmers want to be freed 
from subsidized competition, such as the soil bank would create; also, the stigma 
cast upen him, that he is being kept in business by the Government. 

I appreciate the fact that there is now prosperity for some—industry and 
labor. But I ask you to look ahead. Try to imagine what will happen when we 
buyers have reached the saturation point of credit, and the low buying power of 
our family-type farmers is felt in market places. May God help you to see and to 
do the right. I thank you. 


Mr. McIntire. I just wanted to make this observation because of 
what the witness stated : I was in his area and very happy to be there 
as a member of the subcommittee dealing with small farms under 
the chairmanship of the very able Clark Thompson, of Texas. 

Mr. Wiis. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. As one coming out of the State of Maine, I was 
interested to be in your area and to have the opportunity of hearing 
your statement and that of many of the folks of your countryside, 
delighted that these two young men are here with you. 

Let me say, very frankly, I came away from those hearings in your 
area, somewhat satisfied in my own mind—and bear in mind I am 
not from a cotton section and know nothing basically about cotton 
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except wig~t these very able gentlemen have set forth in our many 
discussions—but I came away from there somewhat convinced in my 
own mind that the basic problem in relation to our allotments in your 
area of Texas rested in large part in the management of acreage in 
the State of Texas, as by your State committee. 

I think that some of the problems related to the distribution of 
the cotton acreage in Texas, as Mr. Hope has stated, does not rest 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture but substantially in the 
hands of the Texas ASC Committee and some of the factors which 
have been taken into consideration by them. 

Let me say from my observation that I am not critical of their 
decisions, because they have been most difficult decisions to resolve, 
or their attempts to maintain an appropriate place in the cotton- 
production picture across the country. 

And some of the situations there have been most difficult for them 
to resolve. 

But I do not think that it is exactly appropriate that you lay the 
responsibility entirely at the door of the Department, for the law 
provides for certain national reserves and certain State and county 
reserves to meet some of the problems. And in the hands of the State 
committee rests substantial jurisdiction to meet some of the problems 
in your area. They have had to resolve it in a way that reflected an 
equitable distribution of acreage in Texas. 

There are other factors, of course, involved in the problem of the 
small-farm operator in your area, as well as many other sections of 
the country. And I spent some time in the South, in fact, more time 
in the South listening and trying to analyze some of the problems of 
the small farmers in the South than I have in dealing with some of 
the areas of my own district, because I am deeply interested. 

I will say this, that I think that the program which has been out- 
lined by the Department on the development of rural resources at 
least is a challenging approach and is evidence of their interest. 

I certainly am not going to sit here and concur by silence on any 
statement inferring that the Department or the Secretary is not in- 
terested in the small farmer, because I think it has shown evidence 
that it is. 

I think that some of your problems on cotton acreage in your area 
rests very substantially in the jurisdiction and decision of your own 
State committee. 

Mr. Wiis. Let me ask you this, Mr. McIntire: Do you have any 
idea who lays down the rules and regulations by which the committees 
in the State and county operate? 

Mr. McIntire. Very substantially by those committees themselves. 

Mr. Wis. No, no. 

Mr. McIntme. They have the acreage reserve, which they can dis- 
tribute wherever they choose. 

Mr. Wui1as. Who is responsible for this gadget, as Mr. Poage says, 
called trend that took our cotton. It didn’t come out of there. They 
can’t originate a policy of that kind. 

Mr. McIntire. That is fine, but they have the jurisdiction over the 
implementation of that. 

r. Wituis. I know. But our objection is that they did nothing 
about it. 
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Mr. MoIntime. That is the charge against the State committee and 
not the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wixtis. We took it up with the committee and took it up with 
the Department. 

Mr. MoInriez. I talked to some of your committee members down 
there when I was there and I still say that my conclusion is that a sub- 
—e of the problem rests with your own State committee. 

Mr. Wits. We have lost our cotton. Now what we want to find out 
is, if we can get something done this year that will help us now. The 
soil-bank plan won’t do it. But these little farmers are wanting to 
know why; that was the question they asked me to ask you and to ask 
Mr. Benson, if I had a chance to see him, why they were willing to pay 
the big man who might have some cotton taken away from him, be- 
cause of increased production on acreage, and when they have taken 
this little man’s acreage and they offer him nothing. 

There is nothing in this soil-bank plan that says that any one of 
these farmers, 1,142 farmers with one-tenth of an acre to five acres, will 
get an acre out of the soil bank. 

Mr. McIntie. I will grant—— 

Mr. Wuiu1s. You have got to grant they can’t make a living on that. 
ame MolIntiez. I will buy that one, too. I will agree with you on 
that. 

Mr. Wit11s. That is what we want help on. 

Mr. McIntire. My first premise as I considered these problems, as 
one who is outside of a basic commodity-producing area, is that the 
intensification of the problem is inherent in the basic vehicle that we 
areusing. That isthat we maintain a program by reducing acreage to 
keep production in line. That falls rather heavily on the small farmer. 

Mr. Wits. There is also the point of keeping the production in 
line—that can be handled in only one way and that is when they 
penalize him for producing on that cotton acreage the normal produc- 
tion. 

Mr. MoIntire. You are getting into—— 

Mr. Witu1s. We had a situation there. We experimented last year. 
We are all of the time. On the State prison farm last year 20 acres of 
land, normal] cotton land, normal bale to the acre, produced 70 bales of 
cotton. 

All right, another one up in Tarrant County produced 70 bales. 
Over in the Mississippi Delta, the Hercules Chemical Co. and some 
other people sieiated five and a fraction bales of cotton to the acre. 
Where will the acreage do any good ? 

Mr. McIntire. I am not a cotton expert. I do not pretend to be. 
Let me say this, though, that it is my considered opinion, being one 
completely outside of the basic commodity area, it is my basic opinion 
that when you start invoking quantity controls that you will find your 
farmer—both your small farmer or anyone else—in a much tighter 
er situation. 

r. Witu1s. You couldn’t make it any more so than now. 

Mr. MoInttre. Beg pardon ? 
aa You couldn’t make it more so than now. What do you 
thin 

Mr. McIntire. The only problem is this, if there is any flexibility 
in this acreage-management program—if there is any flexibility at 
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all—it is related to the very factor that the man can produce on the 
allotted ground a little more to sell at the level. 

Mr. Wi11s. That will create surpluses. 

Mr. McIntire. I will buy that, too; but nevertheless that is the 
one degree of flexibility that remains in that system of approach, and 
that is his ability to get a few more pounds to sell at a fixed price. 
That means a few more dollars back home. That is the incentive to get 
the extra pounds. 

Now, if there is a degree of intolerability in this matter of acreage 
adjustments to meet the problem of the needed demand, then you con- 
vert this vehicle over onto a poundage basis, and you are going to in- 
tensify that intolerable situation. 

Mr. Wits. We don’t think go. 

Mr. McInriez. I know you don’t think so because you are not using 
it right now. But when you use it, you will find that that pressure 
is there, and then you will be wondering how in the world do you 
get out from under this situation. 

I am perfectly in sympathy with that problem, but why move to a 
volume control and take from the farmer the opportunity, through 
managerial ability, to grow a few more pounds on a given acreage! 
Right now that is the only flexibility you have left in the deal. 

I will make predictions that once you move to a quantity control, 
you may get the production more manageable by cutting it down, but 
the place you cut it down is at the farm. And the problem of the 
small farmer today is the fact that he has to multiply what he is able 
to produce by what price he can get. When you say he can’t produce 
that little more by virtue of management, you are removing at 
least that little advantageous aspect of getting a little more money. 

Mr. Wixuus. I do not want.to break in, but here is the point I think 
you are overlooking: I will say we have a man here with 5 acres be- 
cause we have 345 of them out of the 1,142 that do have 5 acres. He 
is a big cotton farmer. 

All right. And you come out here and you give this soil-bank plan 
a big bunch of money. And he comes.in and he overproduced again. 
And there has to be a cut next year. 

Mr. McInrire. Yes. 

Mr. Wiis. All right then, this little 5-acre man, it will take an- 
other cut not because he overproduces but because the other one did. 

Mr. McIntire. I come back to the same principle. 

Mr. Wiuis. I can’t see it. 

Mr. McIntire. That which rests heavily on the small farmer. 

Mr. Wiis. You ought to be out there and you won’t worry about 
the controls because they are on the back of your neck from the time 
you plant until the time you harvest. I surely thank you. 

The Carman. We will have to adjourn now. We have a rollcall 
in the House. We thank you and your young companions for coming 
before the committee. 

The committee stands in recess until 2 : 30. 0’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2: 30.0’elock, this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuaimrman. The committee will be in order, please. 
Mr. Richard White, American Association of Nurserymen. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC., WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Richard P. White, executive vice president of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could read this brief statement into the record, 
and then I will have two recommendations for you, rather specific in 
character. 

The Cuarrman, All right, sir. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wuire. This association is national in scope, of approximately 
1,550 individual members, who produce approximately 85-90 percent 
of the nursery stock ero Rhee raised in the United States. It has 
an annual farm value of approximately $225 million. 

Mr. Chairman, there is attached to your copy a chart, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture verifying that figure. There is also attached 
to your copy a tabular presentation of some nursery stock production 
by several concerns, and also a mimeographed statement of the 1954 
business census relating to the farm aie of nursery stock produced 
Le irra None of that materia] will I request to be put in the record. 

at will be left to your judgment. 

My remarks are directed solely to the “conservation reserve” features 
of the pending farm legislation. I am not authorized to comment on 
the other phases of this legislation. 

The members of this association of producers of trees and shrubs 
are very much interested and concerned about the proposed “conserva- 
tion reserve,” as it calls for the retirement of 25 million acres of crop- 
land (p. 10, Secretary’s testimony, February 21) to forage, trees, 
or water storage, at an estimated average cost of $19 per acre or a total 
cost of establishing cover on 25 million acres of $475 million. 

There is also an annual rental cost involved which the Secretary of 
Agriculture has estimated (p. 11, Secretary’s testimony, February 
21) as $10 per acre for the country as a whole. This annual cost on 
the full 25 million acres would then be $250 million. 

The direct interest of the members of this association is naturally 
where these tree seedlings are coming from. In order to represent 
any gain in our caetlial thab-slketing programs sponsored by the 
commercial lumber manufacturers on their own timberlands, the “tree 
farm” programs of the forest-products industries, “Keep America 
Green” programs, et cetera, these tree seedlings must come from in- 
creased production. : : 

To divert present annual production to the “conservation reserve” 
will gain us nothing. Under such circumstances, we are merely trans- 
ferring acres which are to be voluntarily planted without incentives, 
other than sound farming practices and with no payments from the 
Government, to a voluntary “conservation reserve” with an incentive 
of $19 per acre for planting and a $10 per acre per year rental fee. 

A request has already been made of the Congress for $700,000 for 
an additional grant to the States for the expansion of State nurseries 
under section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act (Congressional Record, 
Feb. 10, 1956, p. 2172). 


74560-—56—pt. 2——21 
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At the rate of 750 tree seedlings per acre, which is low in our esti- 
mation, in view of the fact that 1,000 trees per acre are generally 
planted for reforestation purposes and assuming one-half of the 
conservation reserve is to be planted with trees, approximately 
9,750,000,000 tree seedlings will be needed. 

They are not available this year and cannot be made available in 
1957, until the fall of that year. It takes time to plant the seed and 
get it to grow into a seedling sizable enough to transplant. into the 
open field: and with sufficient root system and vigor to stand on its 
own and continue to survive. 

This has been called an emergency program. Capital investments 
in expansion of Federal or State tax-supported nurseries for the pro- 
duction of these conservation materials for an emergency program 
would seem to us to be a waste of taxpayers’ money, in view of the 
fact that the commercial taxpaying nurseries of the country are al- 
ready in the business of producing trees and shrubs for soil conserva- 
tion, shelter belt, farm woodlot and wildlife cover in a substantial 
way. 

‘These nurseries have the know-how and experience in this type of 
production; they have the facilities available to about double their 
present production on notice; and they are financially able to pur- 
chase the needed seed and finance the operation. In addition, as the 
crops of seedlings are sold to meet the needs of the proposed “con- 
servation reserve” the local, county, State, and Federal Governments 
would realize a tax take on the transaction, instead of an increase in 
expenditure if the Government should undertake to expand its facili- 
ties to meet these needs. 

In support of the statement that commercial nurserymen are in this 
business of producing tree and shrub seedlings for conservation u 
I refer to a table of figures resulting from a questionnaire distributed 
by our office in March 1955 before the “conservation reserve” or soil- 
bank proposal was made. And I refer, Mr. Chairman, to this dittoed 
material that I called to your attention previously. 

Fifty nurseries were asked to give us the numbers of deciduous and 
evergreen tree and shrub seedlings they sold in 1954, their 1955 esti- 
mated production for sale in fall 1955 and spring 1956, their maximum 
capacity with their present facilities and surplus they had in 1954. 

n 1954, these firms sold 110,000,000 tree and shrub seedlings and 
were producing an estimated 148,000,000 in 1955. With their present 
facilities they could produce 288,000,000. They reported a surplus in 
1954 of approximately 12,000,000. 

Annually the Forest Service publishes a list of forest-tree nurseries 
in the United States. In 1954, 36 commercial nurseries are listed 
without any individual figures disclosed, as collectively produci 
55,000,000 seedlings compared to 110,000,000 from our own survey o 
50 nurseries. In 1955 the Forest Service reports 57,000,000 compared 
to 148,000,000 in our survey. 

The discrepancy in these figures is partly due to the 14 concerns re- 

rting to their association and not to the Forest Service and partly 
ue, I am sure, to the hesitancy on the part of many concerns in re- 
pa complete production data to any governmental agency. Most 
usiness firms in matters of this sort are willing to report more ac- 

curately to their own organization than they are to an impersonal 
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Government agency whose personnel and procedures are unknown to 
them. 

We do not wish to take a firm position either favoring or opposing 
the “conservation reserve” proposal in the pending legislation. We 
do not believe we have enough facts at hand to arrive at a decision. 

We have heard of some fantastic figures, however, that do not seem 
believable. It is understood that it will cost the Government $10 
million plus or minus, to expand nursery facilities to produce the trees 
needed to meet the requirements of the conservation reserve. We have 
understood that it is estimated to cost $10,000 for expansion of facili- 
ties for each million tree seedlings productive capacity. As com- 
mercial growers of these tree and shrub seedlings, we cannot believe 
these unauthenticated figures. If it cost a commercial nursery this 
amount, I can state that they would have been out of business before 
they harvested their first crop. 

urserymen who grow farm crops in their rotations are farmers, 
too. We operate farms, cultivate the soil, employ about 50,000 per- 
sons, purchase farm equipment, seed, fertilizer, et cetera, just like any 
other farming group. 

As farmers, producing specialty crops along with other farm crops, 
we do not look with favor on any proposal which would increase the 
activities of our own State and Federal Governments in producing the 
crops which provide our major income, in order to provide to another 
group of farmers, our neighbors in many cases, trees and shrubs at 
only 20 percent of cost price, with the difference being made up by tax 
money, some of which we ourselves have paid. 

Nobody will deny that the Lord sends sunshine and the rain onto 
our nurseries in the same volume and in the same regularity as He 
does on the Government nurseries. Seedlings will grow just as rapidly 
in our fertilized soils as they will in the soils of the Government 
establishments. 

The taxpaying nurseries are in a position to accept and to honor con- 
tracts with any Federal or State agency for the production of these 
conservation materials at a fair and reasonable price. 

Such a contractual relationship will save the Federal Government 
the costs of expansion of Federal nurseries and the attendant over- 
head of Government operations. It would also be consistent with the 
current policy of getting Government out of business and trades com- 
pectin with the very businesses that provide the tax revenues for all 

overnment operations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have two amendments to the bills relating 
to conservation reserve that we have examined and, they all being 
similar, I refer to the committee print of the bill that just came down 
from the administration recently at your request. On page 12, line 17, 
section 111 (a), it reads: 

The Secretary may purchase conservation materials and services and make 
such materials and services available to producers under the conservation re- 
serve program to aid them in establishing vegetative cover or water storage facili- 
ties under contracts authorized by this subtitle (b). 

We would like, sir, to recommend that the wording of that first sen- 
tence of this section be modified as follows: 


The Secretary shall purchase conservation materials and services when avail- 
able, and make contract for the production of conservation materials and the 
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cupplying of services and make such materials and services available to pro- 
ucers— 
Et cetera. 

The purpose of this modification are threefold: In the first place, it 
provides for the purchase of conservation materials which will be 
needed for the establishment of this conservation reserve on the open 
market with competitive bids, if they are available. If not, then they 
can enter into contracts with commercial nurserymen for the produc- 
tion of this material for future delivery. 

And failing there, they would then turn to the purchase from Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments for the material. 

The other recommendation I wish to make is in regard to the same 
section of the bill, on page 13, line 12, the last sentence of this proposal. 
It now reads: 

The price at which purchase orders for any conservation material or service 
are filled may be limited, if the Secretary determines that it is necessary in the 
interest of producers and the Government to a fair price fixed in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

We would like to have that stricken. The purpose of my recom- 
mendation there is to avoid price-fixing within the nursery industry. 
It is a highly competitive industry, and we want to keep it that way, 
and we are fearful that price-fixing will upset the competitive nature 
of the industry which I represent. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. White, have you calculated how much seed will 
be meenenty to plant the 25 million acres of conservation reserve into 
trees 

Mr. Wurre. No, I have not, Mr. Andresen, and there is a very good 
reason why I have not done so, due to the fact that some seed of some 
of this conservation material is much heavier than other seed, and it is 
going to be difficult to determine the eanage or the poundage neces- 
sary for the various types of material which will be needed, because 
we have no indication of the types of material that will be needed for 
this purpose. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. How many thousand trees did you say would be re- 
quired for each acre, for seedage ? 

Mr. Wurre. The general recommendation is 1,000 trees per acre. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is seed available now ? 

Mr. Wurre. I have checked with the seed companies, one seed com- 
pany in New York, and they tell me that there is an a ar supply 
of certain types of seed and an adequate supply of other kinds. 

Mr. Anpresen. You mean for 25 million acres? 

Mr. Waurrte. Oh, no. 

Mr. Anpresen. For how much? 

Mr. Wurre. They did not say. They just indicated that they had 
had 2 years of good seed production on forestry seeds and they had a 
pretty envy carryover from last year. 

Their statement was to me that they thought they had an adequate 
quantity of seed of some of these varieties of trees and shrubs gen- 
erally used for conservation purposes to supply the needs for whatever 
the pro called for this spring. 

‘ Sotinion I do not anticipate that the 25 million acres were 
going to trees. ide 
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Mr. Wurret. No; they did not either, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. The thought has occurred to me that if any sub- 
stantial amount of tree planting would take place, that it would take 
a good many years to get the program going in any strength. What 
is your opinion on that 

. Wurre. My opinion is the same, in view of the fact that even 
though seed is available, you plant the seed and it is still going to 
take at least 2 years, even on the most rapidly growing types, to get 
them available for por: in the fields. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I have talked with some companies that have ex- 
tensive holdings of timber, where they are engaged in tree planting 
as a reforestation policy, and I am advised that these companies do 
not have enough seed themselves, and that they are continually gather- 
ing seed. One fellow told me he thought it would take 30 to 50 years 
to get enough seedlings to plant the trees in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Waurre. I am not in a position to contradict the gentleman, Mr. 
Andresen, but we must also anticipate this: 

Next year or in 1956 we could have a complete failure on the seed 
crop on many varieties of trees which will be needed. That is why 
the seeds themselves carry over, certain types of seeds, from years to 

ear. 
" Mr. Anpresen. At the best, if the program succeeds, and I hope it 
will, it will take a good long time to get a substantial amount of this 
land planted into seedlings. 

Mr. Wurre. We are convinced of that. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. What about the competitive price on seedlings as 
compared, if the Government puts up a great deal of money to estab- 


lish these nurseries and plant seeds for seedlings? Have you any 
estimate on the competitive price between private nursery in costs to 
the Government or taxpayers ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes; I do have, Mr. Andresen. I got these out for 
another reason, Sone, to answer the first question you asked me. 


I knew I had some figures here. The Chinese elm, for example, I 
questioned a seedsman on this matter, has approximately 12,000 seed 
per pound, and the stock he happened to have on hand was 90-percent 
germination. Some of the evergreen seeds run much lighter, or more 
seed per pound, than that. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you recommend planting all of this land to 
the Chinese elm ? 

Mr. Wurte. Oh, no; nobody would any one crop. 

You asked about comparative prices. I have a series of catalogs 

and price lists of seedlings per thousand rate produced by commercial 
nurserymen on types of material that are generally used for conserva- 
tion purposes out in the Great Plains area where this problem seems to 
be the greatest. 
_ For example, here is green ash, $9 a thousand for seedling, 8 to 12 
inches, 2 years old; box elder, $8 a thousand ; cottonwood, $9; Ameri- 
can elm, $9; Chinese elm, $9; and that is a little less than a penny 
apiece per seedling. 

_Mr. Anpresen. Is it your opinion, Mr. White, that when you con- 
sider all of the costs that the Government would have to put into 
establishing Federal nurseries, that the private nurseries could com- 
pete “ sell as cheap or lower than what it would cost the Govern- 
ment 
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Mr. Wurre. I think we can sell, Mr. Andresen, as cheap on the open 
competitive bid market as the Government would offer these seedlings 
to farmers in their own production. 

At the same time, we would be saving the Government the fantastic 
costs, if my figures are anew near right, that have been bandied 
around this town, to save those many millions of dollars in expandin, 
their own nurseries, which we fear would never go out of the produc- 
tion after this emergency was over. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. White, I like your general proposition, and certainly 
agree that private nurseries will grow this stock cheaper than the Gov- 
ernment will grow it. Of course, you never can tell how low the Gov- 
ernment will offer these seedlings, but the Government will have the 
cost just the same, which will exceed the cost of private growers. I 
think that goes without saying, because the Government never does 
anything as efficiently and as cheaply as the private operator will 
do it. 

You are saying at the same time that it should be a competitive bid 
proposition. That assures them a reasonable price. I would like to 
ask you, though, how you got the idea that anything like half of this 
conservation reserve was going into trees. 

Mr. Wurre. I just assumed that, Mr. King. I have no reason for 
assuming, but in the Secretary’s testimony he said grass trees are 
soil storage facilities. He just cut the 25 million in two. He said 
half of it may be trees. 

Mr. Krna. If the Government does leave this demand up to private 
growers, as private growers you had better be a lot more conservative 
than that or you will be stuck with a lot of them. I don’t have an 
idea, I have no way of knowing of course, that even 5 percent of this 
conservation will go into trees. 

Mr. Wurre. We don’t, either, sir. ost 

Mr. Krve. A great part of this conservation reserve is going) to 
be within that belt in the Western Plain States where they can’t.grow 
a tree, no matter how good the seedling is. They are certainly not 
going to attempt reforestation out there. 

There wiil be some, but I think it will be a very small percentage of 
this conservation reserve that will ever go into trees, certainly not 
enough to warrant the Government putting $10 million into the 
expansion of the Federal nurseries. 

r, Wurre. Of course, I have no reason for estimating $10 million 
for expansion except the figures that are being cast around this town 
at this time. 

Mr. Kine. I thoroughly agree that the Federal Government should 
not expand its business, but leave it to private operators. I would ad- 
vise you to be careful on how much volume you anticipate from this 
program, because it will probably never materialize, 

. Ware. We are aconservative group, Mr. King. | 

The Cuarrman. What tree do you have in mind that the Govern- 
ment might particularly compete with private industry ? Nah 

Mr. Tam What trees? Well, a lot of trees. I was answering 
Mr, Andresen. 
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These are nenelly grown for reforestation and shelter-belt pur- 
poses now, Mr. Cooley, the ash and the box elder, the cottonwood, 
and these two species of elm, black oak is another one; here is a catalog 
quoting those at $14 a thousand. 

The Cuarrman. What about pine? 

Mr. Wuirez. Yes; pine and evergreens. Pine, fir, spruce are gen- 
erally grown for reforestation shelter-belt purposes. 

The ath Is private industry prepared to furnish the seed- 
lings necessary to put this land in trees? 

Mr. Wurre. Not seedlings immediately, Mr. Cooley; no, sir. We 
don’t have them. We had a 12 million surplus last year, but we don’t 
know what surplus we are going to have this year. But I would like 
to point out neither does the Forest Service have them available this 

ear. 
y The Cuamman, We received this bill here, as you know, about 2 
days ago, part of the administration’s long-range farm program—— 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. I understand that they have asked for nothing in 
the budget to enable them to carry forward the program they have 
offered, and that they will need about $700,000, I believe it is, to invest 
in seedlings at this time so as to develop a program for next year. 

Mr. AnpreEsEn. Is that seedlings, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wurre. For seed. 

The Cuamman. For seed. 

Mr. Wuire. I understand that is for the purchase of seed. 

The Coarmman. That is right. 

You referred to the $700,000. I think we had this up in the com- 
mittee. My recollection is that the committee unanimously felt that 
we should ask the Appropriations Committee to provide the $700,000 
so you would have something to go on, in the event we did embark 
on this kind of a program. 

Mr, Wurre. I got that from the Congressional Record, Mr. Chair- 
man, over in the Senate when Mr. Hayden put in the first urgent 
deficiency bill. That is where I picked up that figure. 

The Cuatrman. Where did you put it in 

Mr. Wuire. I think I mentioned it here. 

The Cuatrman. You said it is for transfer to the States for the 
expansion of State nurseries. Does your organization object to that? 

r. Wurte. Yes; we would, because we feel that if that is estab- 
lished, the State nurseries are competitive, just as well as the Federal 
nurseries are. We are competing with both types of nurseries. 

The Cuarrman. Neither the States nor private industry are pre- 

ared to provide the seeds necessary to plant in the soil which will 
be retired from other crops. 

Mr. Wurrs. I think that is a correct statement, because they don’t 
have the money, but we can finance the production with our own 
finances, 

The Caarrman. I know, but can you meet the program? Can you 
provide the necessary stocks? patos 

Mr. Wurrs. We believe we can, and we believe we can provide it 
just as fast as the Federal or State nurseries can. 

Mr. Jounson. According to the statement, though, you could not 
provide it.until 1957, or was it 1958 ? 
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Mr. Wurre. The fall of 1957, but it takes that long to grow these 
seedlings by anybody who is going to grow them, it is going to take 
that long to produce them. 

Mr. Jounson. One other question I wanted to ask. Those prices 
that you quoted, are those prices that these big lumber firms would be 
paying when they are reforesting ? 

Mr. Wurrez. No. 

Mr. Jounson. Are those prices a fellow might pay on 1,000 trees, 
1,500, or 2,000? They are not a quantity price, are they? 

Mr. Wurre. No; they are prices quoted per thousand from the com- 
mercial nurseries for a farmer who wants 500, 1,000, or 2,000. 

Mr. Jounnson. Your prices to the Government would be a lot less? 
Mr. Wurre. I am positive they would be, and very positive the 
would be if it was on a contract basis. We have no sales costs involved, 

Mr. Jounson. One other question I wanted to ask you. A lot of 
the big lumber firms are reforesting land now. Are the private nurs- 
eries furnishing them with trees now ? 

Mr. Wurrer. No. 

The big lumber firms, Mr. Johnson, are doing an exceptionally fine 
job, in our estimation. have their own tree farms. con are 
doing their reforestation as they timber, and we believe they are doing 
a marvelous job for themselves, for the country, and for the com- 
munity. 

Tir Castine, You are king for this association, and if I 
understand your testimony, it is that you do not believe that we could 
barca into this phase of the soil bank program this year? 

Mr. Wurrs. Only to the extent, Mr. Cooley, that we may have a sur- 

lus, or some of the State nurseries may have a surplus, and I don’t 
ow why the State nurseries should have—— 

The CHarrman. Suppose a farmer wants to make an agreement 
with the Government to retire 10 acres of his land and put it in the 
trees, he can’t be assured that he can carry out his contract because he 
can’t be sure he will have the plantings. 

Mr. Waurre. I think that is a correct statement. 

The Cuarrman. That means we couldn’t get into the program this 


year. 

Mr. Wurre. Only to the extent that surplus material may be avail- 
able insofar as trees are concerned. 

Mr. Anpresen. With that same availability of stock, if the private 
nurseries would not have it, is there any indication here that the State 
or Federal nurseries may have it? 

Mr. Wurre. No; they shouldn’t have it, because they are in produc- 
tion already, to a certain extent, for the planting of trees for reforesta- 
tion purposes on Federal and state lands. 

Mr. Anpresen. Can the government, either State or Federal, raise 
these seedlings faster than private nurseries? 

Mr. Wurre. We don’t think hey can. 

Mr. Jounson. Has the Federal Government and the States’ pro- 
gn been cut down in the last 2 years, or is it the same as it has 

n 


Mr. Wurre. It has been the same, Mr. Johnson, and in this year’s 
appropriation in the Interior Department bill it is the same item of 
$505,000 on Clark-McNary, as they have had for several years now. 
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The Cuairman. We thank you very much, sir, for your very helpful 
statement. 

Mr. Wuire. I appreciate very much the chance to appear, Mr. 
Cooley. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

I understand Mr. Herschel Newsom of the National Grange will not 
testify this afternoon, but will wait until tomorrow, following Mr. 
Patman of the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. M.S. Monk, Jr., and Mr. Harry Rieck. 

Come around, please. 


STATEMENT OF MARION S. MONK, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, AND CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIS- 
TRICTS LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY 
RIECK, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Monk. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rieck and I thank you for the op- 
portunity. 

My name is Marion S. Monk, Jr., of Batchelor, La., a farmer and 
a supervisor of the Upper Delta Soil Conservation District, a director 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, and chair- 
man of the NASCD legislative committee. With me today is Harry 
Rieck, of Preston, Md., another director of our association. We are 
appearing before your committee at the request of our pe 

olen J. Fuqua, and our board of directors to present the views o 
our a ach gaan on the conservation features of farm legislation cur- 
rently being considered by oar 
Our association represents the 2,700 soil conservation districts of 
America. These districts comprise about 90 percent of the privately 
owned agricultural lands of the United States and have cooperative 
agreements with more than 114 million farm families. 

Soil conservation districts deal exclusively with problems of soil and 
water conservation. Therefore, our statement will be confined to the 
soil and water conservation features of any proposed farm legisla- 
tion. I want to review with this committee provisions we recommend 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and Mr. Rieck 
will express our views on the woodland phases of proposed legisla- 
tion. 

As you gentlemen so well know, the soil and water conservation 
movement as currently organized is making as fast strides as ap- 
propriations permit. Our 2,700 soil conservation districts, local units 
of government, oopsniond by the local people themselves and man- 
aged by their own local unpaid officials, each has a locally developed 
program for the conservation and development of its local soil and 
water resources. For 2 decades these programs have been directed 
toward converting land unsuited for cropping to and trees, which 
is one of the objectives of proposed new legislation. 

Any new farm legislation must provide for fitting its conservation 
features into these going, local pro . To establish a new and 
competing program would be wasteful and harmful. Our associa- 
tion feels it is most important that provisions spelling out clearly 
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such continued unity. of action should be a part of such legislation. 
We are here to ask your committee to help us insure that any legisla- 
tion will so provide. 

Our association recommended to the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry the inclusion of four specific provisions in any soil 
bank legislation. Our recommendations were as follows: 

1. “The Secretary, in administering the provisions of this title, shall 
utilize the State, county, and local committees established under sec- 
tion 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act: 
Provided, however, That with respect to conservation aspects of any 
program under this act, the Secretary shall call upon soil conservation 
districts and other appropriate agencies of State governments to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of program provisions at the State and 
county levels, 

2. “And provided further, That the technical resources of the Soil 
Conservation Service and of the soil conservation districts shall be 
utilized to assure coordination of conservation activities and a solid 
technical foundation for the program. 

3. “The Secretary shall utilize to the fullest practicable extent land- 
use capability data in the administration of this act and shall carry 
forward to completion as rapidly as possible the basic land inventory 
of the Nation.” 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you believe that the Secretary has now the suf- 
ficient antnery under the law to do what you recommend here in 

int 3 
ue. Monk. I do. 

Mr. Anpresen. What you want is some specific provision in this 
legislation, or any committee report, that the activities be coordinated 
so that the SCS can be used for the purposes which you have 
recommended ? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct, sir; and also to accelerate this program 
of land capability survey. In some cases the acreage that has already 
been surveyed has now changed from one class to another through the 
period of time that has elapsed, and it needs to be brought up to date. 

4. “Cropland that has been retired to grass and trees by farmers 
and ranchers through formal ment with soil conservation dis- 
tricts since August 15, 1945, shall be eligible for benefits under this 
Act and shall be included in the base cropland acreage.” 

Mr. Poace. Why do you pick Au 15, 1945? 

Mr. Monx. A little further on, Mr. Poage, we have gone into an 
explanation of that. If you would like, I will give it now. 

r. Poacs. No; go right ahead. 

Mr. Monx. I should like to comment on each of these four recom- 
mendations. 

During the past few years there has developed throughout the coun- 
try a widespread recognition of the fact that all soil and water con- 
servation work must be based on a sound technical foundation to have 
lasting effects. We have had extensive Care in handling the 
Agricultural Conservation Program through a teamwork approach. 
State and county ASC committees have the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program. They have called upon soil conservation 
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districts and other agencies of State government to participate in the 
formulation of program provisions at the State and county level. 

The technical foundation for the program was strengthened by as- 
signing the technical responsibility for permanent type practices to 
the Soil Conservation Service. e have watched this move develop 
year by year throughout the country. 

It is our observation, gentlemen, that this move has proved to be 
highly effective. Much more enduring conservation work is being 
applied with ACP financial help today than before these arrange- 
ments were worked out. The relationships between the soil conserva- 
tion district governing bodies and the county ASC committees are 
generally good. We want to keep it that way. 

Since these arrangements have worked to the benefit of both the 
farmers and ranchers and our country’s taxpayers, we are firmly 
convinced that similar arrangements are vital to the success of any 
conservation features of new farm legislation. 

The bill reported out by the Senate committee has such a provision 
im section 219. We urge the members of this committee to support 
that provision. 

The Senate committee supplemented our proposed language for 
this section by recognizing a possible role of other agencies in these 
arrangements. We believe in coordination and teamwork. We do 
want to point out, however, the fact that it has been the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service that has shouldered the bulk of the load of strengthening 
the technical foundation of this work, at some expense to its assign 
responsibility for assisting local soil conservation districts. Our ex- 

erience leads us to believe that if this provision of the proposed 
egislation is to be effective, soil conservation districts and the Soil 
Conservation Service must be ready to assume a major role. 

Three weeks ago our association held its annual meeting in Boston, 
Mass., where soil conservation district officials from all over America 
were in attendance. Much time was given to the discussion of this 
very subject. I have reflected the views expressed at Boston except 
that there was strong feeling that such new responsibilities assigned 
to SCS must not be permitted to withdraw SCS technicians from 
their vital work on going district programs. 

Mr. Jomnson. Could I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. If it is all right with the witness. 

Mr. Jomnson. As I look back on my own county, back when we 
started the soi] conservation work, laying out the farms, I believe there 
was 5 or 6 men in the county office. Now it is down to about two men. 
How are these two men going to do all this added work that is being 
put on them ¢ 

Mr. Monx. They won’t be able to do it, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JoHNnson. You have got to have new technicians before you 
go ahead with the prceress which further backs up what Mr. Cooley 
has been saying: It is going to be hard to put it into effect in this 
coming season. 

Mr. Monx. Further on in this statement we make a request that 
funds be used to protect the present technicians. Our districts, Mr. 
Johnson, on a survey last year stated that they were short 3,400 
technicians in the United States for their present work, and, frankly, 
we are a little worried ourselves. 
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The CHarrmMan. The work in the State offices is such, they have a 
great big backlog of work they are unable to get to. 

Mr. ose, And on the local office, too. 

Mr. Poace. They not only need technicians in the local offices, but 
in most cases they haven’t got anybody to keep the office open. They 
have six technicians and they serve quite an area. They get out in the 
morning and there is no human in that office until late that a 
and any time that anybody has any business with them, all you can‘do 
is try to trace them out to somebody’s farm. 

They ought to be on the farm; I am not criticizing that; that is 
where they belong, but there is no office girl, nobody to keep the office 
open. 

aie Jounson. There is a sign on the door he has gone for such- 
and-such a time. 

Mr. Garuines. In Arkansas, I know there is a great need for addi- 
tional technicians. As a matter of fact, they can’t get around over the 
counties. When the new counties come in, they do not have techni- 
cians to go around. One new county that just came in, Mississippi 
County, 1s a very large county, 85,000 people. We have an awful lot 
of applications in Arkansas for water resources loans, and that will 
pile more work on these technicians. They have to go out and check 
applications. Also now the Service has quite a job in connection with 
watershed applications. 

Mr. Monk. We just don’t have enough money to go around. 

The Cuatrman. The testimony this afternoon shows we can’t get the 
trees, and if you get the trees you can’t get the technicians. 

All ri eighiag tie onk, 

Mr. Monk. Consequently, the following resolution was adopted. 
This is the resolution adopted at Boston, Mass., by the entire con- 
vention : 

In the event Congress adopts any of the soil bank proposals now being con- 
sidered which may place increased responsibilities for technical assistance on 
the Soil Conservation Service technicians, appropriations adequate to meet such 
increases should be made. 

That, gentlemen, is our answer to the questions you have just raised. 
We are going to have to have appropriations if there is going to be any 
soil bewei proposal in which the serviceing districts are going to par- 


ticipate. 

The bill reported out by the Senate committee also included our sug- 
gested language in section 220 for using land-use capability data in 
administering this program and for carrying forward to completion 
the basic land inventory of the Nation. 

The Department of Agriculture has already completed a land-use 
capability survey on about one-third of our farm and ranch land. 
The data thus available will be most valuable to help farmers select 
that part of their croplands best suited for planting to grass and trees. 
We think this is a very eects feature. We think it would be folly 
for the Government to help a farmer shift cropland to a new use if 
the land involved is not suited to that use. And we are well aware~ 
that there is a large acreage of land now in crops that should be con- 
verted to permanent cover if it is to be pro for future sustained 
use in agriculture. 
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Again, we urge the members of this committee to support this sec- 
tion of the proposed legislation. 

We note hres the Senate committee report on this section of the pro- 

d bill that land-use capability work would continue to be financed 

m funds otherwise made available for such work and not from any 

funds made available for the acreage reserve and conservation reserve 


rograms. 
e We hold no brief for any particular method of financing a speedup 
in soil survey work. It seems logical to us, however, that whatever 
financial means are used for implementin the new legislation should 
apply to all sections of the act. That would seem to be the most effec- 
tive way of insuring that the intentions of the act are carried out. 

The other recommendation we made to the Senate committee is not 
in the bill they reported out. That recommendation has to do with 
giving recognition to farmers who have already made cropland diver- 
sions in keeping with the purpose of the conservation phases of the 
proposed new legislation. 

We have had a lot of experience in soil conservation districts in 
converting cropland to grass and trees. Ever since the creation of 
the first district in 1937, with the assistance of both the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the agricultural conservation program, districts have 
been encouraging and helping farmers and ranchers to retire to grass 
and trees, land unsuited to cropping. Much, if not most, of the land 
that will be involved in the conservation phases of the proposed legis- 
lation is in thissame category. _ 

There are some 20 million acres now in grass and trees on District 
cooperators’ farms that have been converted from row crops. Our 
association believes that it is only fair to treat the early pioneers of 

roper land use on an equal status with those who, up to now, have 

een reluctant to make such conversions. 

We suggested the 1945 date to recognize cropland adjustments that 
have been made since the end of World War II. As we understand 
the purpose of this proposed legislation, it is to help agriculture adjust 
from wartime levels of production. We believe that those farmers 
who have already made such adjustments should receive credit for 
their voluntary action under the proposed new legislation. 

That is your answer. 

Mr. Poaae. I want to thank you for that explanation, because I 
think it is the fairest we have had presented to us here—— 

Mr. Monk. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poace (continuing). By all the various statements that we have 
had. I think most of these people who have been up here have over- 
looked the fact that there has been a very substantial movement of 
land from crops into soil conservation throughout the years, and they 
want to reward only the latecomers and not the early pioneers, as you 
have expressed it. 

The Cuarrman. I would even be willing to compromise with 1953. 
You are right. I mean, if we are going to compensate the farmers for 
making the transition from wartime to peace, we ought to go back 
to 1945. 

Mr. Monk. We ought to go back. 

The Cuatrman. I haven’t been able to get the Secretary or anybody 
to say they were even willing to go back to 1953. 
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Mr. Mons. We haven't, either. 

The Cuarrman. If we can go back to 1953 and start from there for 
this program, then we can get. some money in the farmers’ pockets.and 
will be doing the right thing about it. We paid industry off, and 
nobody complained. When you start trying to compensate the farm- 
ers, then everybody yells their heads off. 

Pardon me for interrupting you, but I am very much impressed 
with this, and am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t it a fact, though, that the conservation program 
in the last few years, instead of going ahead there have been road- 
blocks thrown in the way of it in appropriations and things like that, 
so that instead of going ahead like it should have and maybe help 
the situation, it has been going the other way. 

Mr. Monk. In spite of the roadblocks, Mr. Johnson, we have still 
moved, we have gone ahead, not to the degree we could have had we 
had the full use of funds and other things. 

As you mentioned, we are having to use this money for technicians, 
because that has to come first. 

Mr. Poaae. It is true, is it not, for 3 years that the Congress has 
been having to force money upon the Secretary of Agriculture, that he 
won’t ask for as much money as he needs, and use as much money as he 
is given. It has only been since we got a presidential candidate in the 
last few hours that the Department has decided it can use a bunch of 
money. 

ite ‘Avabbuless Will the gentleman yield? 

Isn’t it a fact that the appropriations every year have been in- 
creased, for the last 7 or 8 years, for the SCS ? 

Mr. Monk. That is true, in a sense. 

Mr. Rieck. That is true, in a sense, but, on the other hand, the fact 
is this: that with stepping up of the grades of the technicians and 
other employees, most of that money has been used up and not more 
personnel but actually less personnel is involved. 

Mr. AnpreseENn. Isn’t it a fact that you have had so many new asso- 
ciations created that the appropriations made have not been able to 
spread out far enough to take care of all these associations, and that 
you have not been able to find technicians to do the work ? 

Mr. Rieck. That’s correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is the trouble. It is not because of lack of 
funds. It is the rapid expansion, and I am glad to see it, of the SCS 
and the availability of technicians. They come down here, come down 
to my area and they are moved elsewhere because of the new districts 
that have been formed. 

Mr. Jenninos. Will the gentleman yield for a question, there? 

Mr. Anpresen. It is up to Congress, and we feel that we have done 
pretty well in getting increased appropriations every year to keep this 

CS program going. 

Mr. JENNINGS. fen't that all the more reason why we should ask 
for more appropriations rather than ask for cuts? 

Mr. Anpresen. We haven’t asked for any cut. We have asked for 
increased appropriations, and we have gotten them. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Supplemental to the budget request. 

Mr. Anpresen. We make the appropriations up here. 

Mr. Poagr. They asked for 190 and we gave 250-—— 
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Mr. Jenninos. That is all the more reason we should have requests 
for additional funds. 

Mr. Jounson. Congress has given more than the Bureau: of the 
Budget has recommend, every time. 

Mr. ANnprESEN. We do that frequently when it comes to Agricul- 
ture, and the gentleman know that. But there has been a fight here 
between the ASC payments and the Soil Conservation, who is going 
to get the most, and we have had difficulty in trying to increase even 
from the Appropriations Committee, to try and get anything com- 
parable with the appropriations made for the ASC payments. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think that quite a lot of 
those increases have gone into increased salary scales? 

Mr. Rieck. That’s correct. 

Mr. Monk. To be specific, we have lost 50 percent of the man-hours 
in an increase in cost of equipment, salaries, and what have you. 
Where we had 8 man-hours, today that same dollar buys us 4, and 
that has been a 50-percent decrease in our money that we have to use 
to hire people, trucks, transits, and what have you. 

Mr. Garuines. Yet we have increased salaries in the past 7 or 8 
years about 5 times—— 

Mr. Monx. That’s correct. 

Mr. Garuines (continuing). And each time, why, of course, for 
the personnel in the Soil Conservation Service. 

The CuarrmMan. That is for promotion, too. 

Mr. Rieck. Mr. Chairman, may I also make a statement in refer- 
ence to what Congressman Andresen said: that because of the short- 
ages of technicians, they are spreading them so thin not only in your 
district but in my district in Caroline County, Md., I can say with 
pride we have one of the best soil conservation districts in the State. 

We do a lot of work, and now the services are so spread apart that 
Mr. Davis served notice on us that beginning in the near future at 
were going to take our technician away and put him over to wor 
with an adjoining county; in other words, operate in two districts, 
and we are having so much work that we can’t keep up today, and it 
means we are going to have to shut down some of our operating 
equipment. 

Of course, we are interested in drainage, but with the shortage of 
technicians, if that comes about we are mostly going to have to shut 
down some of our equipment—that is the point it has come to. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. at about the watershed program ; hasn’t that 
increased the work, the new watershed program ? 

Mr. Rieck. Yes, it has, to some extent. 

Mr. Garutnes. As well as the water resources in certain parts of 
the country, where it used to apply to 17 States in the Far West, and 
it now spreads over the 48 States. 

The Cnarrman. Mr, Jennings. Sant 

Mr. Jennines. We have received testimony, and certainly it is true 
in my soil conservation district as well as with my ASC committee, 
that they have difficulty in being paid promptly upon the completion 
of one of their projects. q 

Is that administrative, or just what is the reason for that? 

Mr. Mons. Let. me see if I understand you. You mean that the 
farmer doing some conservation work out here, he is slow to be paid 
by the ASC committee ? 
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Mr. Jenninos. That’s right. 

Mr. Monx. We don’t handle those payments. That is the ASC 
committee. Our work through the soil conservation district is pri- 
marily with the technicians of the Service. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Is that a common complaint ? 

Mr. Monk. We accept a payment in some of the work we have done 
of a purchase order, and that purchase order and the private con- 
tractor and the farmer are in the same boat; when he receives that, 
then it has to go through the channels of the ASC. I don’t know 
whether we would be prepared to get into their work or answer it. 

Mr. Jenninos. Do you have complaints? Is that a universal com- 
plaint or is that just a local complaint ¢ 

Mr. Monx. I think possibly a little over 2 years ago there was a lit- 
tle misunderstanding between the organizations, and things were 
slower than they are today. I think in most places, particularly in the 
South, that we have found a speedup down in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
through there. In Louisiana it takes about 7 weeks now for that 
payment. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Many of my farmers complain that they complete 
the project, then it takes as much as 6 months and sometimes a year be- 
fore they can get paid. 

Mr. Monk. Now, there is a differential; I see your point. Ona 
cover crop of seed which the farmer buys and certifies that he has 
planted, he is the seller at that point, and I believe the ASC has taken 
the position that they have to see that crop of cover, and it is there, 
before they will pay for it. 

Mr. Jenntnos. What about the construction of water ponds, ter- 
racing, and so forth? 

Mr. Monk. We haven’t had any problem in any of that, in my area. 
Maybe Mr. Rieck can speak to that. 

Mr. Rieck. Mr. Jennings, I think you are right. It is a local prop- 
osition. We had a directors’ meeting not so long ago in our State 
there, and this matter was brought up that for some reason or another 
in some districts they were slow in getting their payments, but we 
handle all this work through a purchase order, and I think that is en- 


tirely local. 
We have had only two complaints, and they were local, but I ce 
generally speaking, there is pretty fine cooperation between ACP an 
the Soil Conservation Service, so that the technicians adjudicate the 
work that has been done, and then, of course, they, through purchase 
orders. get their payment, but I think that is local. We have had 
several cases, but it is just on a localized area. 

Mr. Jenninos. As I get your testimony so far, we had better try 
and keep up with what we have rather than try to go into a large ex- 
pansion of it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Monx. Unless someone is prepared to furnish us with more 
technicians and money. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Continue with your statement, Mr. Monk. 

Mr. Monk. I was just about through. The last proposal I would 
like to read, with your indulgence, it is only one paragraph, and it is 
something we lost in the Senate bill and we are very anxious for. 
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We suggested the 1945 date to recognize a adjustments that 
have been made since the end of World War II. As we understand 
the purpose of this proposed legislation, it is to help agriculture ad- 
just from wartime levels of production. We believe that those farmers 
who have already made such adjustments should receive credit for 
their voluntary action under the proposed new legislation. 

We urge the members of this committee to give this proposal serious 
consideration. 

That completes that part of the soil-bank testimony from us. Mr. 
Rieck would like to testify regarding the forestry provisions in the 
bill. Mr. Reick. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. May I ask the witness a question ? 

Now, as I understand it, your organization is not opposed to the 
soil-bank proposal, but you are recommending a certain responsibility 
for the SCD to take care of the handling of it ? 

Mr. Monk. If you confine that statement to the conservation re- 
serve portion of it, yes, sir; that is correct. We don’t want to get into 
the acreage reserve. We don’t feel that that concerns us whatso- 
ever, and if you confine that statement to conservation reserve, you 
are perfectly correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEN. That is all you are dealing with here? 

Mr. Monk. That is all we are going to deal with. That is the only 
place that we feel we belong. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. The conservation reserve, then, in other words, is all 
right providing the SCS gets in to handle its proper share of it? 

r. Monn. We feel that we have the competent technicians in the 
field that have been dealing with this work for some two decades, and 
you just can’t throw out that experience, and we feel that if there is 
to be a conservation reserve portion of the soil bank, that certain] 
soil conservation districts in the Service should be paramount in it. i 
think all of you gentlemen will agree with that. 

Mr. Anpresen. The Soil Conservation Service is pretty close to the 
heart of every member of this committee, as you are probably aware. 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And we have not only tried to protect it under this 
administration but also under former administrations. 

Mr. Mons. And we have appreciated it, too, sir. 

Mr. Poacs. As I understand it, what you are saying is that the 
acreage reserve has not a thing in the world to do with conservation, 
and therefore as a conservation agency you do not want to pass on 
something related only to price? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one question I would like to ask. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you be willing to say that everything that we 
are trying to do under two programs could be done under the con- 
servation reserve ? 

Maybe I should put it this way: As I understand it, the Secretary 
and the different witnesses that have been before the committee from 
the Department have indicated the main purpose is to take enough 
land out of production to reduce these surpluses that we are having in 

ins principaly, and cotton. Couldn’t we accomplish the same thing 
y taking the poor land and putting it into conservation reserve ? 
74560—56—pt. 2——22 
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Mr. Monx. Of course, conservation reserve portion of the program, 
or the soil bank, is something that districts have stood on for years. 

That is what districts are, and since 1987 we have had 20 million 
acres, we estimate, go out under this same program, so we can’t hel 
but feel that if that program was accelerated or had been accelerated, 
that possibly we would not have surpluses today. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Jounson. Not exactly. 

Mr. Monx. I am trying to dodge that acreage problem a little bit 
because we get into crops and commodities that I am afraid of for 
our association. 

Mr. Jounson. I think it has been pointed out to our committee that 
the diverted acres down in the cotton country, the diverted acres in 
the wheat country, and the diverted acres up in the corn country have 
all produced more grain, and that is causing all the trouble in dairy- 
ing, beef, pork, and everything else. 

Mr. Monk. That’s correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Say, for example, that you have a field that will pro- 
duce 100 bushels per acre in oats, which is good land, or you have 
a field that runs 30 bushels per acre, wouldn’t you get the same re- 
sults by taking 3 acres out of. production that produced 30 bushels as 
taking one acre out and putting it into acreage reserve ? 

Mr. Monk. Certainly, sir, you would. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I mean. You have accomplished the 
same result but just have the one program. 

The Cuarmman. Go ahead, Mr. Rieck. We will be glad to hear 
from you now. 

Mr. Rrecx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Harry Rieck. I farm near Preston, Md., and, as Mr. 
Monk indicated, I am also an elected director of the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. I am also supervisor of Caroline 
County, Md., soil conservation district. 

Soil conservation districts have given increasing emphasis to the 

lanting of woodlots and shelterbelts on farms in the development of 
lente conservation plans with district cooperators. We have had ex- 


cellent cooperation from State foresters in this effort. Our joint 
efforts have been coordinated and we think our progress in woodland 
development is evidence of the success of our approach. 

During the last 10 years the number of soil conservation district 
cooperators has increased 5 times. During the same period their rate 
of tree ae has increased 20 times. During the past 5 years 


cooperators with soil conservation districts have planted trees on 
about 134 million acres. In 1954 cooperators with soil conservation 
districts planted almost one-half of all trees planted on all private 
land in the United States. 

Many soil conservation districts are giving direct assistance to co- 
operators in the planting of woodlots and ‘shelter belts. These Dis- 
tricts are preparing estimates of their planting stock needs for the 
State forester to use as a basis for planning production of tree seed- 
lings. Many districts have purchased tree planting machines for 
loan, or rental to landowners. Districts also organize and supervise 
tree planting crews who do contract planting for landowners. 
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In soil conservation districts there are approximately 25 million 
acres of land that need to have trees established. Our association be- 
lieves that the woodland phase of the proposed new farm legislation 
should strengthen the present arrangements for establishing trees on 
district cooperators’ farms and ranches. 


At the time of our Boston convention the Senate committee had not 
et reported out its proposed new legislation. Therefore, we did not 
ee about the forestry provisions in title VI. We did, however, re- 
view several forestry bills which had been introduced in Congress. 
Subsequently, our convention adopted the following resolution: 


There have been introduced into the Congress of the United States a variety 
of bills to encourage an increase in the planting of trees for shelterbelts and farm 
woodlots. 

Soil conservation districts have been working for many years on woodland 
activities in cooperation with the forestry agencies and the Soil Conservation 
Service as a part of their regular soil and water conservation job. District co- 
operators have been encouraged and assisted in planting trees and in bringing 
about conservation management of woodlands. 

Soil coservation districts have available to them competent technical assistance 
and other facilities. Many districts own their own tree-planting equipment which 
is rented to farmer cooperators in this going woodland activity. 

In view of the continuous interest of soil conservation districts in the wood- 
land phase of soil and water conservation, it is recommended that the officers 
of the Naticnal Association of Soil Conservation Districts make every effort to 
insure that Congress recognize this fact in its consideration of H. R. 8724 and 
H. R. 9012, 


As I said, the Senate committee had not, at the time we adopted this 
resolution, reported out the proposed new farm bill now under con- 
sideration. It was the intention of that resolution, however, that we 


make our views known to the members of this committee on any pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the planting of trees. 

We recommend to the members of this committee that provision be 
made in title VI of the bill reported out by the Senate committee which 
would require the Secretary of Agriculture when approving a plan of 


a State forester to consider the extent to which the plan recognizes 
the local interest and cooperation of soil conservation districts in the 
planting of trees for farm woodlots and shelterbelts. 

While such a consideration is not excluded in the Senate bill as it is 
now drafted, our association believes that such a provision should be 
spelled out clearly to insure continued unity of action in the going 
programs of soil conservation districts. 

In conclusion, we would like to make one a point about any 
new farm legislation that might be enacted by Congress. Members 
of our association feel very strongly that income supplement pay- 
ments to farmers should not be made under the label of “soil conserva- 
tion.” We believe that if payments other than those made for the pro- 
tection and improvement of our soil resources carry the label of “soil 
conservation” that it will seriously damage the conservation movement 
in the eyes of the public. 

Our association strongly urges this committee to adopt our sug- 
gestions. In so doing, you will make another of your many forward 
strides toward strengthening the national policy of conservation, de- 
velopment, and self-government for agriculture. 

e Cuatrman. We thank you gentlemen very much for your 
statements. 
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Mr. Monx. Thank you very much for the opportunity of coming 

ere, sir. 

i The CxHareman. Let me just see who is here. Is Mr. E. S. Weise 
ere ¢ 

Mr. Arthur Gude? 

Mr. Goupe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Weise, how long will it take you to present 
your views? 

Mr. Weise. I would like about an hour, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We can’t hear you today if you want that much 
time, I am sure, because we have four more witnesses to hear today, 
and the House is in session and it is 4 o’clock now. 

Is Mr. McCaleb here? 

Mr. McCaues. I am Mr. McCaleb, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cyamrman. Mr. David Whatley. You can come back 
tomorrow ? 

Mr. Wuattey. If you wish. 

Mr. McCates. Mr. Chairman, I am from out of town, and I had 
only planned to be here today, sir. 

The Cuarman. How long will it take you to present your views? 

Mr. McCates. I have a four-page statement. 

The CHatrMan. We will hear you now, then. 

Mr. Azsirr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say Mr. McCaleb is one 
of the outstanding farmers from Virginia, and he represents a very 
progressive group, and I am delighted that he can be here with us at 
this time. 


Mr. McCates. Thank you for that very kind introduction. 
] 


The Cuatrman. All right, sir. We wi 
now. 


be glad to hear from you 


STATEMENT OF WALTER F. McCALEB, JR., CHAIRMAN, LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, AND EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
VIRGINIA POTATO AND VEGETABLE GROWERS 


Mr. McCates. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the statement of 
the Vegetable Growers Association of America with respect to pro- 
duced agricultural legislation before the House Committee on 
Ageuitare, 

y name is Walter F. McSaleb, Jr. I am chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Vegetable Growers Association of America. 
I am also executive vice president of the Association of Virginia 
Potato and Vegetable Growers. 

The Vegetable Growers Association of America appreciates the 
courtesy of the committee in permitting it to present its views con- 
cerning pending and proposed agricultural legislation. The state- 
ment of our association is based on policies established at the 47th 
annual convention of this association held in Washington, D. C., in 
December of 1955. Our association is in its 48th year of representing 
the vegetable growers of America, both through our direct member- 
ship and through the many affiliated vegetable organizations whom we 
represent on a national basis. 

he committee is well aware of the serious condition in which 
American agriculture finds itself today. We will not take your time. 
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in dwelling on the statistical evidence of this condition except insofar 
as it is necessary to emphasize our position. 

It is the considered opinion of the Vegetable Growers Association 
of America that the troubles of agriculture are caused by productivity 
in excess of effective demand. Increasing agricultural productivity in 
all types of agriculture is drowning the farmer in the flood of his 
own production. 

In the past 15 years, gross agricultural production in the United 
States has increased approximately 40 percent. This enormous in- 
crease is only a part of the potential increase in productivity which 
is possible with present agricultural techniques. A rapidly increasing 
population has not been able to absorb this increased productivity in 
spite of conditions of prosperity among consumers, and there is no 
hope that continued population increase will catch up with increasing 
productivity for at least a generation. 

If the committee will accept this premise, then all proposals for 
additional farm legislation should be examined as to the effects of 
such legislation on this basic problem of excess productivity. 

It is for this reason that our organization has advocated a com- 

ulsory soil fertility stockpile plan to apply to all farms across the 
ard, regardless of the type of farm production. 

Because the producers of the so-called basic commodities have 
shown the most distressing symptoms of overproduction, it is un- 
fortunate that most pending farm legislation concerns itself almost 
exclusively with problems allegedly peculiar to the basic commodities. 
Since farmers derive only about 25 percent of total farm income 
from the basic commodities, this preoccupation by the Congress with 
the basic commodities has resulted in an inequity to the balance of 
the agricultural economy, from which 75 percent of the American 
farmer’s income is derived. 

The legislative approach in the past has been piecemeal and has 
insisted on treating symptoms rather than the basic disease, and pend- 
ing legislation continues this ill-advised orientation. This associa- 
tion insists that no sound solution to the problem of excess agricul- 
tural productivity is possible unless all crops and all farms are treated 
on the same basis. 

Historically, each time the piecemeal approach has gone into opera- 
tion on a few crops, it has injured the balance of the agricultural 
economy. The 38 million acres diverted under the piecemeal approach 
from the production of the basic commodities was turned loose by 
Congress and permitted to enter into the production of nonbasic 
commodities, thereby transferring the surplus problem to a succession 
of other crops. The disastrous effects of diverted acres have been 
particularly obvious in such crops as oats, barley, grain sorghums, 
rye, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, soybeans, and vegetables. Pend- 
ing legislation would do nothing to rectify this injustice, which is a 
natural byproduct of the piecemeal approach. 

Let us examine the results of the piecemeal approach on the pros- 

ity of the producers of basic commodities. e first result is that 
Som estic prices have been established-on these commodities at a level 
which has successfully driven the United States out of the world 
market. This is notably true in cotton, wheat, peanuts, and tobacco 
and partially true-in the case of rice and corn. World cotton produc- 
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tion has expanded to the point where it is estimated that within 2 or 3 
years, the world market for cotton can be supplied entirely from 
sources other than the United States. 

In the case of wheat, our export markets have been partially re- 
tained only at the expense of membership in the International Wheat 
Agreement and in various types of giveaway programs. Practically 
all of our tobacco exports today go through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—— 

The Cuatrman. Do you have some figures on that statement? 

Mr. McCatzs. I do not have them. I have a whole pile of data 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I mean the tobacco statement about the Commodity 
Credit Corporation 

Mr. McCares. Mr. Abbitt, I believe you are an expert on tobacco; 
are you not? 

The CHatrMan. He is a real expert, but he won’t substantiate that 
statement. I don’t think that statement is accurate. 

You go on with your statement. I will check it later. 

Mr. McCates. Very good, sir. 

If you care to, I will see if I can get the exact data and write you 
a supplemental] letter on it. 

And there has been a substantial increase in tobacco acreage through- 
out the world to the point where we are a residual supplier only. We 
are no factor whatever in the world peanut market, and it has even 
been necessary to import certain types of peanuts to take care of 
domestic needs. The See program has held an umbrella over 
foreign production and it is very improbable that these foreign mar- 
kets, once so important to American agriculture, can ever be re- 

ained. 
. We have already touched on the effects of diverted acres on non- 
supported commodities. Surely no advocate of Government support 
programs can consider this a desirable result. 

Those who believe in high, rigid support prices or in high, flexible 
support prices allege that the producer of these basic commodities has 
been guaranteed a fair return on his production reasonably com- 
mensurate with the general price level. This has been accomplished 
only by constantly shrinking acreage and submission to more and 
more Chevannnaiink control. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
have been shrunk so far in tobacco, and to a lesser degree in cotton, 
that regardless of the level of the Government support price, the 
farmer is in anything but a prosperous condition. is situation has 
been called a poverty-rationing program. Surely this result of the 
piecemeal approach is an unhappy one. 

There is no denying that past agricultural programs have resulted 
in the piling up in Government hands of immense physical quantities 
of the basic commodities. Economists disagree on the exact influence 
of these Government hoards on open-market prices. We believe that 
common sense would indicate that this lens of the piecemeal ap- 

roach prevents any free market price from approaching pene so 
_— these Government hoards are in existence. The frantic efforts 
of the Government to unload the basic commodities in its hands ef- 
fectively squelches any feeble stirrings of free-market interest under 
a deluge of Government offerings. 
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Another result of the piecemeal approach to our agricultural prob- 
lems has been the constant effort of one branch of our Government to 
develop more ‘and more reclamation projects to produce more and 
inore unwanted commodities, while another branch works madly to un- 
load these unwanted surpluses. 

Mr. Poage. I suggest that you are in the wrong forum. We have 
just voted on a $2 billion bill to increase that. 

Mr. McCauzs. I gather that you agree with me, sir. I am very 
pleased that you do, sir. 

Mr. Poacs. I agree with you on that point of it, certainly. I want 
to be like you are, [ want to take this up item by item. I do not want 
to giv e 00 blanket authority. 

. McCatzs. No. I gathered that we understand each other, I am 
sure. 

A basic grasp of the essential problem confronting American 
agriculture, namely, agricultural productivity in excess of economic 
demand, would have prevented such wasteful struggles at cross pur- 

oses as have been a characteristic of governmental farm policies. 
ere should be an immediate halt to further Federal adventures in 
irrigation and reclamation projects leading to the development of ad- 
ditional farmland; these projects should be kept as a reserve for 
future need. 

This association believes that a realistic, compulsory, soil-bank plan, 
applying to all farmers alike, offers the only practical solution to the 
problem of excess productivity. The acreage-reserve program found 


in Senate bill 3183, now being considered by the Senate, is not a true 
soil-bank plan. It does not even require that the farmer establish any 


form of protective cover on his acreage-reserve land. He can let it 
blow away, wash away, or otherwise go to pot without any loss to him 
of his benefits under the plan. This absolutely violates one essential 
of a true soil-bank plan, which must require a genuine stockpiling of 
soil fertility. As found in Senate bill 3183, thinly disguised as a soil- 
bank plan, the acreage-reserve program is an outright subsidy to the 
producers of the basic commodities. 

This association believes that past farm programs should be judged 
by their results. For this reason we disapprove of 90 percent rigid 
price supports. The results are evident to any objective observer who 
chooses to view them without the rose-colored glasses of political 
motivation. We see the Commodity Credit Corporation struggling 
with unmanageable physical quantities of the basic commodities. We 
see these Government hoards overhanging the market and destroying 
any possibility of decent free-market prices for the basics, even if in 
1956 and future years the production of these basics were brought into 
line with effective demand. We see 38 million acres diverted from the 
production of these basics and thrown on the shoulders of the rest of 
the agricultural economy. We see the destruction of our world 
markets for American agricultural commodities and the rapid develop- 
ment and expansion of substitutes. We see the prosperity of too many 
farmers being based on the receipt of Government checks rather than 
on the rew of the free market. We can only judge the high sup- 
port system by its fruits, and we find these to be sour indeed. t 

The provision in Senate bill 3183 providing that the basic commodi- 
ties be supported at 90 percent of new parity or old parity, whichever 
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is the highest, is actually an under-the-table method of eee the 
most important basic commodities at levels in excess of 90 percent. 
Old parity on wheat as of January 15, 1956, was $2.51. New parit 
$2.19 and transitional parity $2.38. If the provisions of Senate bill 
3183 are followed, the wheatgrower will receive a support price equal 
to 103.2 percent of new parity and a support price of 95 percent of 
transitional parity. This sleight-of-hand treatment of the funda- 
mental conception of parity will surely destroy the confidence of the 
public in the equity of the principle of parity prices. 

The only justification for a soil-bank plan of any description is that 
it will serve to bring — agricultural production in line with de- 
mand and that it will also create on soil-bank acres a genuine stockpile 
of soil fertility for use of future generations. 

Senate bill 3183 will accomplish neither of these purposes, because 
both the acreage reserve and the conservation reserve are on a volun- 
tary basis. It 1s most improbable that anything but the lowest produc- 
ing and undesirable land will be removed from production by pro- 
ducers. For this reason these two schemes will have a negligible effect 
on excess productivity. 

If a true soil-bank plan were adopted on a compulsory basis which 
would take between 40 and 50 million acres out of production, agri- 
cultural productivity could be brought into line with demand. The 
farmer would then find that he would be earning a decent net re- 
turn on his investment and for his labor and skill. He would be 
receiving this income not in the form of a Government subsidy, but 
in the form of a price reward in the free market. As the farmer 
today is receiving less than 40 cents out of the consumer’s food dollar, 
a 25-percent increase in the amounts paid to farmers would not in- 
crease the consumer’s cost more than 10 percent, even if the entire 
amount of the increase were passed on to the consumer. 

This association is well aware of the miserable financial situation 
of many farmers. There are close to 1% million farmers on farms 
which are so small, and their productive capacity so low, that regard- 
less of the price levels received for their products, it is virtually im- 
possible for them to make a decent living. This is a social problem 
of a serious nature. We do not wish the committee to think that our 
association is indifferent to such problems. We do not think it effec- 
tive, however, to try to meet social needs through nsound economic 
devices. 

Agriculture needs more equality with the entire economy, but it 
also needs equality among its members. The piecemeal approach 
with its contradictory actions, its discrimination against one class of 
producer in favor of another, must be rejected. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to add one thing 
which is not in my statement because it just came to my attention 


today. 

Tn Besiate bill 3183 there was a provision taking out the present 
cargo-preference law, found in Public Law 480. 

Not being a maritime expert, I do not want to comment on that, 
except to say that the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
that is, the House committee, has just published a most interesting re- 

rt bearing specifically on this problem. This is Report No. 1818, 
Finion Calendar 643. 
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IE would like to leave a copy of it with the committee, in the 
event 

The Caamman. We can obtain those copies. 

Mr. Poaae. They have already circularized us. 

The CHarman. You mean that you favor a return to the 50-50 
—o provision ¢ 

r. McCatzs. No. I do not want to go on record as in favor of 
that, because our association did not take a stand on it. 

Mr. Jennings. What is your personal feeling? 

Mr. McCauxs. My personal feeling is that I am not competent at 
be ey: stage of my investigation and knowledge of it to say. 

e Cuarrman. Why do you give us the congressional report if 
you are not inclined to favor it? 

Mr. McCates. I just had it come to my attention. 

Mr. Poacr. There have been 1,809 other congressional reports dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

r. McCaues. Mr. Poage, that is just the reason why I thought 
that I would take the liberty of calling it to the attention of the com- 
mittee, that is, the attention of the committee to this report. 

The Cuarrman. We are aware of the provisions. We know about 
its effect. 

Mr. Poace. Somebody thought enough about it to circularize every- 
body. I got one yesterday. 

Mr. JENNINGS. From what you understand about it, where do you 
stand on the provision ? 

Mr. McCaues. My stand on the provision—frankly, our association 
and mine would be this, that if we thought it injured the actual dis- 
posal of some of —— 

Mr. Jenntnas. What do you actually think ? 

Mr. McCatzs. I do not know, sir. I am saying to you that if we 
think that it does injury—— 

Mr. Jenninos. Under the part that you actually understand, what 
do you think? 

Mr. McCates. I am inclined to think that it does injure us. 

Mr. Jenntnas. So, threfore, you would not be for the provision, the 
50-50 provision ? 

Mr. McCates. Based on my present knowledge, I would agree with 
you. 

Mr. Jennines. Thatismy question. Thank you. 

Mr. McCates. The point is I have not had an opportunity of read- 
ing this report. 

e CuarrMAN. You have presented a very well prepared state- 
ment. Apparently you just are against everything. 

Mr. McCategs. [ do not think so. 

The Cuarrman. What are you for? 

Mr. McCates. We are in favor of a compulsory soil-bank plan, with 
some teeth in it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. McCates. That would be compulsory. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Benson is opposed to that. 

Mr. McCatzs. Pardon me? 

. Mr. Benson and the administration is opposed to 


Mr. McCatzs. I do not just happen to agree with Mr. Benson. 
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The Cuarman. I do not agree with him either, but I am telli 
you, you know we cannot pass a bill over a Presidential veto. An 
if Mr. Benson is positively and unalterably opposed—he sent a bill 
up here that did not have any penalty in it—— 

Mr. McCa.zs. I do not believe that the President said he would 
veto a true soil-bank plan. I believe that Congress is still charged 
with preparing legislation and passing law. 

The CuHarrmMan. But Mr. Benson sent up a bill, after 3 years in 
office, and after all of this talk about a new farm program—and 3 

ears in office—he sent up a bill—we got it about 2 days ago—and no- 
body has come in here and talked in favor of that bill that I can re- 
call, except Mr. Benson. 

Mr. McCates. May I ask you a question ? 

I believe it is the problem and the duty of Congress to create bills, 
not to wait on a Secretary of Agriculture who may not be on the ball, 
shall wesay. Am I correct? 

Has this committee and this Congress, shall we say, deeded its rights 
to initiate legislation to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

The Cuarrman. That is just what we are not going to do. 

Mr. McCates. Splendid. 

The Cuatrman. But this man has made speeches all over the coun- 
try, bringing agriculture and all of the farmers of the Nation into 
great disrepute and great disfavor, and he has not made a single con- 
structive, new suggestion in the three long years he has been there, 
and he brings up a bill now that I do not recall a single witness from 
a single farm organization having endorsed. The biggest farm or- 
ganization in the world has opposed it to date. ey did that 
yesterday. 

Two more of the big organizations will oppose it tomorrow. 

Do you know anybody that is for Mr. Benson’s bill ? 

Mr. McCa zs. In its present form, apparently the majority of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee was in favor of it. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no. Mr. Benson is oe to the Senate bill. 
a had a protest meeting in Peoria, Ill.; that is, the Farm Bureau. 

r. Benson came here and opposed it right here in this committee 
room. 

The Farm Bureau has its own bill. 

Mr. McCatzs. Yes; I realize that. 

The Cuatmrman. That does have some compulsory features. 

Mr. McCaues. Yes; I am aware of that. 

The Caatrman. You attack this farm program, as I understand 
your testimony, in toto? 

Mr. McCatzs. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. None of it is good, from top to bottom. If none 
of the program is good, do you not think that the leadership in one 
of the parties would come in here and in a forthright fashion advo- 
cate the repeal of at least one part of it? 

Mr. McCatxs. I would hope so. 

The Cuarrman. And to'this date, do you know that Mr. Benson has 
not advocated the repeal of a single vital part.of the program? He 
has only advocated a modification of one part which he seems not to 
understand and, that is, the flexible support program. 
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We have had flexible support programs from the very beginning, 
every day and every night—we have them now—and all of these 
enormous losses you are talking about were not sustained on the basic 
commodities that you complain so much about. 

How much have we lost on cotton ? 

Mr. McCauzs. Mr. Chairman, we did not say a word about 
enormous losses to the Government. The thing that concerns me are 
the results of the program. 

The Cuatrman. What are the results? 

Mr. McCatgs. Shall I read them over again? 

The CHarrman. No, no; you need not do so. 

Mr. McCates. Have we or have we not lost our world cotton 
market ? 

The Cuairman. Have we or have we not lost it ? 

Mr. McCauezs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Certainly we have not lost it, but we lost about 3 
million bales into the export market this particular year because Mr. 
Benson would not tell the people of the world what our policy was. 

Mr. McCaten. I just do not agree with you. I think we are prac- 
tically out of the world export trade in cotton. 

Mr. Poaaz.. They took 800,000 bales in the last 6 weeks. 

Cuarrman. Since he has had courage to do that, he has moved 
almost 1 million bales in the last 6 weeks. 

Mr, McCatzs. I am tickled to death to see them moving it. 

The CuArrman. I talked to the textile mill operators in Europe. 
They were ready to buy. ._They never complained about the price. 
They only complained about the lack of a policy. They did not. know 
what he was going to sell subsidized cotton for this week or the next 
week. Consequently they could not buy it. 

You complain about this situation. Do you know how much money 
we made or lost on cotton? 

Mr. McCates. I have it in the files. I do not recall the figures. 

The CuairMan. $267 million to date. 

Mr. McCates. What is your actual inventory loss to date, if you 
had to sell the stuff? 

The CuArrman. Not a dime. 

Mr. McCates. Not a dime? 

The Cuarrman. We cannot lose a dime on it, because he cannot sell 
a bale of it.for less than 105 percent of the support price, plus carry- 
ing charges in the domestic market. That is right—he cannot. lose. 

Mr. McCates. You cannot lose it if you cannot sell it, but if you 
cannot sell it you have an inventory loss, certainly. 

The Cuamman. We have the inventory loss on it? 

Mr. McCaxes. You certainly have got a terrific inventory loss on 
the wheat, due to deterioration and the fact that you could not possibly 
sell it today. 

The Cuarrman. When did we get into that trouble? 

Mr. McCares. We have been getting into this trouble gradually. 

The Cuamman. How long? é 

Mr. McCatzs, Since the Korean war. , 

The Caarrman. Since it started or ended? 

Mr. McCatezs. Actually, the surplus began accumulating prior to 
the Korean war. There was a terrific pile of wheat—— 
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The Cuarrman. Prior? 

Mr. McCaes. Which was reduced substantially. 
The Cuamman. We had an embargo on cotton. We had a shortage 
of American cotton for our own textile mills prior to that. The 
farmers of this country could not sell in the world market when they 
could have gotten 80 cents a pound. They were forced to hold it here 
to protect our own people. 

Now, on July 27, and from there on, 1953, we got into this trouble 
that you are talking about. 

You are not interested in the producers of the basic commodities, 
I assume. 

Mr. McCates. Why, of course I am interested in any American 
farmer. 

The Cuarman. In a general way. 

Mr. McCatzs. Certainly. 

The te What program do you propose for the basic pro- 
ducers 

Mr. McCates. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, we are not asking 
that you take off your present acreage control marketing quotas. There 
is no suggestion of that in our statement. 

We are merely saying that the piecemeal approach to agricultural 
problems—in other words, the shrinking of acreage, the throwing of 
the diverted acres by Congress on the shoulders of the free part or 
the relatively free part of American agriculture has dumped 38 mil- 
lion acres into production of other commodities. And along with 
everybody else, it has severely injured vegetable growers. 

The CHarrman. You just heard a man say a minute ago that 20 
million acres went into conservation projects, into trees. 

Mr. McCatzs. In the first instance, that 20 million acres, by virtue 
of the nature of the Soil Conservation Service, was actually second- 
and third-grade land, the great bulk of it—land subject to erosion and 
actually not producing from the standpoint of the farm or the stand- 
point of the total agricultural production, a amounts, 

The Cuarrman. Are you for the sugar bill 

Mr. McCatzs. I am not acquainted With the sugar bill, sir. 
ast Carman. All right. Do you know how much profit is on 

at 

Mr. McCatzs. Do I know what? 

The Carrman. How much money we have lost or made on the 


ete McCares 
r. ALEB. I am not aware of it. 


The Cratrman. Over $309 million profit. You never heard of it. 
You did not even know we had a program 

Mr. MoCatzs. I did know we had the sugar program. 

The Cuarmman. You did? 

Mr. McCatzs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But you do not know what the profit or loss was. 
Do you know about the tobacco program that you mentioned and 
criticized ; do you know how that stands? 

Mr. McCaues. Mr. Chairman, when you have an artificial limit on 
the price at which you can sell a product—you have—— 

e Cuarrman., What do you mean? 
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Mr. McCates. You cannot sell the Government supplies in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on the open market at any price. You 
have a limitation. 

The Cuarrman. What is the limitation ? 

Mr. McCates. I believe that there is a limitation that they cannot 
be sold at the market price. They have to wait until the market price 
gets up to a certain figure, unless they come in under some of the 
special laws for being sold abroad. 

The CuarrmAn. I told you that you could not sell the cotton at less 
than 105 percent of the price support. 

Mr. McCatgs. That is what I say; you have got a built-in loss on 
your cotton. If you had to dump your inventory —— 

The Cuatrrman. You do not have to dump it. 

Mr. McCates. What are you going to do, keep piling it up; and 
wheat, too ? 

The Cmarmman. We are not piling it up. Do you know how much 
we reduced the acreage ? 

Mr. McCatzs. You have not reduced it enough; you have not re- 
duced it enough. 

Cuarrman. We reduced it to the point now that we only are 
looking forward to 10 million bale crop, and in 1953 we were begged 
and persuaded to operon 16 million bales for war purposes. 

Mr. McCates. Do you plant the 1956 cotton crop in 1953? What 
has happened since 1953 ? 

The Reamexe: We have reduced the acreage from 28 million to 
17 million. 

Mr. McCatres. You did not reduce it enough. The other fact—— 

The Cuatrman. No need to argue with you. 

Mr. McCates. The other fact is that all of this stuff completely 
overlooks the productivity angle. The productivity of American ag- 
riculture, cotton, and everything else, is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

The Cuatrman. You are against that, are you ¢ 

Mr. McCates. I am not against it. 

The Cuatrman. You are opposed to increased production per unit ? 

Mr. McCates. I am arguing for a compulsory soil bank plan that 
would take 40 to 50 million acres of it out of production. 

The CuarrmMan. You are? 

Mr. McCates. I am arguing for a soil fertility plan; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear Mr. Benson’s—— 

Mr. McCatgs. Can he take—— 

The CuatrmMan. Give me one. 

Mr. McCates. Forty to 50 million acres out of production, can he 
across the board ? 

The Cuarrman. Can he do what? 

Mr. McCates. Can he require every farmer, regardless of the type 
of farming, to take out of production a percentage of his land and put 
it into soil-building crops? 

The Cuarrman. He is not proposing that. 

Mr. McCates. I know he is, and we are. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, so you are proposing to take, to force the 
farmer out of business, a little cotton farmer. 
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Mr. McCaues. We are proposing to put the farmer on a sound basis 
where his gross productivity does not exceed the ability of the market 
to absorb it. 

The Cuareman. All right. 

Mr. McCatrr. That can only be done, as we see it-——— 

The CuatrMan. You will take the—— 

Mr. McCatrs. By a compulsory soil bank plan. 

The CHarrMan. You will take the 5-acre cotton farmer, and cut him 
2 or 3 acres and force him out of business. 

Mr. McCates. We are not trying to cut him 40 or 50 percent, which 
is what you are indicating. 

The Cuarrman. How much? 

Mr. McCates. About 10 percent would do the job. 

The Cuarmman. And force them all to take it ? 

Mr. McCaten. Yes, sir. All farmers, regardless. 

The Cuatrman. Well, you blame the price support, you blame the 
control laws, and you are against the whole business, but you want to 
do by compulsion that which we have done by cooperation. 

Mr. McCates. Mr. Chairman, if you actually could reduce the 
gross agricultural productivity by 40 to 50 million acres, you would 
not need these programs. You would not need this piecemeal ap- 
proach. You would be able to have the farmers sell their stuff on the 
free market and make a decent living for himself. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your views. 

Mr. McCates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate your 
courtesy. 

The Cuarrman. The committee is adjourning now until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10a. m., Friday, March 2, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 15 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will please be in order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. James G. Patton, president; 
Mr. Glenn Talbott, Mr. Charistianson, and Mr. John Baker, repre- 
senting the National Farmers Union. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY GLENN J. TALBOTT, CHAIR- 
MAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND 
PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION; EDWIN CHRIS- 
TIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION; EMERY E. 
JACOBS, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT PATTON IN SOUTHWEST; 
JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICE; AND 
GEORGE STONE, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARMERS UNION, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Parron. I do not. I am speaking from notes. I have a pre- 
ared analysis which I would like to file with the committee when I 
ave finished. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, you may do that. 

Mr. Parron. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Patron. For the record, my name is James G. Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union. I reside at our home office in 
Denver, Colo. 

I have with me this morning, in addition to the gentlemen you 
named, my regional assistant in the Southwest, Mr. Emery Jacobs and 
our president of the ee single Farmers Union State, the State of 
Oklahoma, Mr. George Stone, here at the end of the table. 

I have a brief summary which has been passed out. From that I 
— to address my remarks. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I wish to sincerely express my very great apprecia- 
tion to this committee for the opportunity to appear before this very 
fine group of agriculture statesmen. 
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While I did not have the yearbook in front of me, I calculated as 
nearly as I could, and I think there is over 200 years of service to the 
welfare of agriculture represented in the membership of this commit- 
tee. I would guess it is probably greater than that. 

And after sitting here for 4 days which was not a burden, but a 
pleasure, I am filled with appreciation for the courtesy, for the pa- 
tience, and for the understanding that this great committee has for 
the American farm people. I say that with the deepest of sincerity. 

I have been porenele appearing before this committee for almost 
20 years and I have always considered it a very deep privilege to come 
here and state my views and I have always been courteously treated. 

I want to take one other privilege, if I may. I wish to take this 
occasion to express my personal appreciation as well as that of the 
Farmers Union to the honorable Clifford Hope, who has announced 
that he will retire. 

Mr. Hope has given more than 30 years of distinguished, intelligent, 
and statesmanlike service to American agriculture, and to America. 
American farmers and all Americans are indeed greatly indebted to 
Mr. Hope for his long and distinguished service. 

I especially appreciate the real privilege I have had to work with 
him and to be privileged to enjoy his friendship. We will all miss 
him a great deal. His wise counsel, his patience, his intelligence and 
statesmanship have been a real inspiration to us. 

The CHarrman. May I say this before you go further. I agree 
with your very kind and gracious words concerning Mr. Hope and 
concur in your observations concerning his magnificent service on this 
committee and his devotion to the cause of agriculture. 

I think it is unsurpassed by any other man in the House of Congress. 

All of us will miss him greatly when he is not with us in the next 
session. I know that he and my colleagues all join me in thanking 
you for your kind words. 

Mr. Patron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me today three associates, Mr. Edwin Christianson, 

resident of the Minnesota Farmers Union, and a member of the 
National Farmers Union board of directors; Mr. Glenn Talbott, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Farmers Union and chairman of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union executive committee; and Mr. John A. Baker, 
my assistant and coordinator of the National Farmers Union legis- 
lative service. And, of course, I mentioned Mr. Jacobs, my assistant 
in the Southwest, and Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Christianson will present our specific and detailed views as to 
what we believe should be done to raise the income of dairy farmers 
and hog producers. . Osid- 

Mr. Talbott will present in some detail our views on legislation now 
before the Congress. He will also present our views on the current 
agricultural situation. i 1 

I want to express to Chairman Cooley and this fine committee our 
appreciation for the very fine work you did last year in securing the 
passage of H. R. 12 by the House of Representatives. And I am 
certain that if H. R. 12 had become the law in 1955, agriculture would 
not today be suffering such great economic disaster and pain. 

As I understand the legislative situation, the bill now being con- 
sidered by the Senate would become H. R, 12 in amended form, and 
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actually the House will be considering a conference report. There- 
fore, I am very happy that you saw fit, Mr. Chairman, to have this 
rather extended hearing to discuss the whole agricultural] situation. 
Since Mr. Talbott is going to prose our views on pending legis- 
lation, and make a rather detailed analysis, I will present a brief 
summary of the Farmers Union’s full parity family farm income 
program. 

In doing so, of course, I recognize that some of our proposals are 
not within the direct action jurisdiction of this committe. Such pro- 
posals are now or will be under consideration by the committees having 
the necessary jurisdiction. 

I do wish to make some general observations. First, I would like 
to say that I am very deeply disturbed by attitudes which seem too 
prevalent to me in America towards American farmers. Three times 
in my generation and in the generation of most of you men of this 
committee, farmers have been called upon and very properly so, to 
go all out and produce everything we could produce. We were told 
in World War I that wheat would win the war. 

We were told in World War I, and properly and I have no criticism 
of what we were told, that food would win the war and write the 
peace. And as late as 1952, we were urged by our Government to go 
all-out on production and very properly, I think, where we were 
engaged in what seemed then to be a limited war but one in which no 
one knew whether it could become a cataclysmic world war. 

And each time the American farmers have done a magnificent job. 

And two of these three times—and I am not saying this as a partisan 
matter, gentlemen, two of these three times, after World War I and 
after the Korean war, the American farmer was left holding the bag. 
He was left holding the bag after he had geared up his production. 

In World War II you will remember that we increased our food 
production by about 40 percent with 5 million fewer people, while 
our sons, many of them were away engaged in war. 

The situation in relation to industry—and I had the honor of serv- 
ing on the War Mobilization Board during World War Il—and I 
am not critical of industry, I am merely stating the fact—industry 
got war contracts. They got carryforward and carryback tax bene- 

its—in a sense they got guaranteed profits. 

And in many instances they got cost plus contracts. They got tax 
amortization. And our Government decided it was necessary and I 
believed at the time and stil) believe that it was necessary, to build 
some $17 billion worth of war plants and have industry operate them. 

But I recall very well the day at the White House when I asked for 
war contracts for farmers. There were those in the meeting—and it 
was not the President who said it—there were those in the meeting 
who scoffed at the idea of war contracts for farmers. They made a 
remark to the effect that it would take more paper to provide those 
contracts than would be available, 

My reply to that was simply that I would like to have Uncle Sam’s 
name right at the bottom of a piece of paper so we would not be hold- 
ing the bag when it was over. 

ou men know that the only thing we got—and it was a significant 
thing—but it was not pas gO a the Steagall amendment which 
did protect us for, as I recall, the 2 years after the announced declara- 
tion cessation of hostilities. 
74560—56—pt. 2—23 
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The surplus plants, after the war, the Government practically gave 
away in many instances, or dismantled them. But industry was not 
asked to pay the bill. ; 

Farmers have been asked to pay the bill twice after each war. We 
pay our share of the taxes, for the wars. Then the Government and 
the public think we should pay through the nose a second time by 
accepting ridiculously low incomes because we did gear our productive 
plant up to war. ight hee 

We are held up to public criticism by our Secretary of Agriculture 
the last 3 years For producing so-called surpluses while we have been 
at the brink of war 8 times in the last 3 years. ie 

I do not think bankers would like to be held up for critcism by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Businessmen would squawk their heads 
off, squawk to the high heavens, if the Secretary of Commerce traveled 
far and wide crying crocodile tears about the surpluses industry has 
and for which the public pays. ; ree 

Last year during the wheat marketing referendum I visited Climax, 
Minn. I spent the day flying around in an airplane, talking to farm 
people, not interferring with their processes of decision, but visiting 
with them. And at Climax, Minn., I visted the place where a little 
less than 9 years before the highest officials of our Government and 
some International officials and Mr. Fiorella LaGuardia had put on a 
great demonstration to do what? To get the farmers to sweep out the 
last remaining grains or kernels of wheat—just a little less than 9 years 
before. We were trying to fill the empty stomachs caused by the 
tragedy of war. 

It seems to me that our hired man mm shouting from the house 
tops about surpluses. And it has kept the market talked down. I 
do not think he uses nearly all of the authority he has to do a great 
many things to help farmers. 

But I would like to submit that although surpluses are a problem 
they are not the real problem and the real cause of low farm income. 
The truth of the matter is that we just do not have the bargaining 
power that industry and labor has. We do not have the ability to 
administer our prices. And I would like to say, I think the House 
Committee’s report—your report on H. R. 12, on pages 17 and 18, did 
a very excellent job of pointing out this very fundamental thing. 

The automobile industry in 1953 and 1954 had a decrease in unem- 
pone to the extent of 16 percent. They dropped their production 

y 11 percent. But their net profit after taxes—their price, inci- 
dentally, went up about three-tenths of 1 percent—but their net profits 
after taxes, was up 17 percent. 

In that same year the farmers produced about the same quantity 
at the year before. Their employment dropped about six-tenths of 
1 percent but their income dropped 3 percent. 

e are asked sometimes to use the market when we are living, 
and every man on this committee knows we are living in an economy 
that is rigged from stem to stern with all kinds of commissions, boards, 
and administered prices. 

Three automobile companies manufacturing about 85 percent of 
the automobiles are capable of determining the price. I am not critical 
of them. That is their business. I am glad that they are not all in 
the free market because we would have a general depression. 
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But this conversation about entering the free market is just like 
suggesting to me that you put the farmer in the economic wind tunnel 
and blow what pants he has left right off of him. 

The reason I am talking about this, it seems to me that this is the 
central issue of our time. It is not a partisan issue. It seems to me 
we have not finally recognized—sure, agriculture and this great com- 
mittee and the committees over the years, we recognized it first with 
the farm board, then we recognized it in part with following legisla- 
tion—but we still have too many people who are asking the American 
farmer to enter the so-called free market and have his prices made in 
a market that is rigged from stem to stern—was rigged during the de- 
pression and is rigged even more today, because everything he buys 
comes out under administered price. 

Every service he uses has price administration which predetermines 
almost in many instances, predetermines, at least interest, earnings, 
and profits. 

The labor movement would not stand for 1 minute for a drop in their 
wages because there are 50,000 automobile workers unemployed. Yet 
we are supposed to believe that the way to get rid of our surpluses is 
to kick us in the economic pants downstairs. 

The labor movement holds its wages up. When they cut hours in 
order to spread the employment, what happens? They have bargain- 
ing power enough in the market place to equalize their take-home pay 
and their take-home pay historicelly has not dropped. 


But when we use that as we have in cotton, and wheat, and tobacco, 
why we take a drop in our take-home pay most of the time, especially 


in a situation like this. 

When industry drops its manufacturing quantity it does not take a 
drop in its take-home pay. 

Coming again to the matter of surpluses, in 1947 when we had prac- 
tically no surpluses, we had a comfortable margin in many things, but 
even in 1947 which was the first year really after the war, because 1946 
was an adjustment out of the war—our parity of income position was 
only 55 percent of the fair share of income which was based on the 
per capita income which is the only way you can base anything. 

And from 1947 to 1955, we increased our productivity by about 37 
percent and took about an 11 percent drop in real income. 

What happened to industry? They increased their productivity by 
only 24 percent. And those involved in industry, wage workers, man- 
agement and capital received a 14 percent increase in real income. The 
rest, of it, of course, went to pay what we have all had to pay, the cost 
of defense and war. 

So those who argue on the one hand that the reason we have these 
burdensome surpluses is that the farmer is too efficient; and on the 
other hand the reason the farmers are in trouble is that they are 
inefficient. 

They cannot have it both ways. The facts either show on a per 
man basis we have increased our production and are efficient, or that 
we have not. 

The thing that seems to me, gentlemen, and that bothers and dis- 
turbs me deeply is that somehow, unfortunately, agriculture has gotten 
into a very poor situation in relation to the public’s understanding. 
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We can drop $3 billion in Indochina, and I have not heard 10 cents’ 
worth about it. No one says “boo” about it. 

We put $7 billion into a metal stockpile. It is a support-price 
a You talk to any people out in my country—my home is in 

lorado and any of those small mining concerns will tell you, “My 

osh, we have got to keep the stockpile program going because of 
the support price or we can’t keep our mines open.” 

Why I doubt that 10 percent of the American people know we have 
a stockpile. And I would guess that less than that know how much 
we have in it. 

We grant billions of dollars in rapid tax amortization and I think 
it was a good thing in many instances because it did expand our in- 
dustry but no one says “boo” about that. 

The bankers are getting billions in subsidy by increased interest 
rates on long-term bonds and otherwise. And that is supposed to be 
wonderful. I am not here complaining about that. I think it is too 
high, but that is quite beside the point. 

ut when farmers who have been told that food and fiber will win 
the war and write the peace, go out and do the job that we have done, 
and when we have 7 or 8 billion dollars of valuable food and fiber— 
and gentlemen, it certainly is worth something—it may not be worth 
what it was when we put it in there, but it is still on top of the 
ground—at least, we produced it; we did not plow it under in terms 
of unemployed men and closed factories. 

Ours was produced and on top of the ground and-has value. It 
has great value to build a stronger America, a better nourished 
America. And it has value in trying to build peace in our time, and 
to lick the expansion of Soviet Russian communism, the most terrible 
enemy that any nation ever faced, and the most crucial enemy that 
free men have ever had to come up against. 

And yet snide magazine articles with approval by too many infer 
that we are hogs in the trough, because we come here and seek the 
bargaining power of the only instrument that we could possibly have, 
which has sufficient strength, the Government of the United States, to 
equalize our position, if you please, in the market place. 

And yet we are likened to hogs in the trough with the approval of 
too many. And we are treated—not by this committee certainly, and 
not in the main by Congress—but we are treated in a public sense as 
a Rive group Deh given hand-outs as second-class citizens. 
just wish, gentlemen, and many of you have been in the same places 
I have, that all 165 million Americans could visit some of the hungry 
areas of the world, the starving areas and let them live there for 6 
weeks. We would not have any more problem about the American 
farmer having enough income, and all of this hish-hash about surpluses 
and so on. 

The British got over that pretty fast, gentlemen. They blame near 
starved to death in World War IT and thought they were going to 
when the German submarines were very effective. 

In 1947, they passed the agricultural act and that business is pretty 
largely over. 

Now the British farmer goes to his hearing, and there is a roe 
ative effort between them. I am not suggesting that we adopt that 
I am merely citing that as an instance. 
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The Scandinavians got over it. They do not have all of this kicking 
around of their farmers before the na They have arranged their 
situation so that the & pme the farmers, labor and the Government 
sit down together and discuss their problem—How much food do we 
need? What kind of food do we need? What does the farmer need in 
terms of income in order to produce and stay producing ? 

Gentlemen, I submit that we need a food and fiber policy. We need 
a food and fiber policy which will set out in rather clear cut terms 
over a period of years, not 1 or 2 years, not on an emergency basis, but 
for the next 3 years, the next 5 wt the next 10 years, and the next 
20 years, the goals for food and fiber that this country needs, And 
they should be augmented goals. This great and wonderful land can- 
not go on for long having pools of malnutrition and poverty in our 
midst. I do not think anyone wants that. I am not critical. IT am 
merely saying that we cannot go on with that. 

And that those food goals should, of course, have enough breadth 
in them that they include what it takes to eliminate the malnutrition 
of the 20 million people in this country who are malnourished. 

They should set some targets about how much food we are going to 
use in our struggle against world communism; to help in winning the 
minds of men yet undetermined as to their political course. 

And they certainly should set some goal as to what we want to main- 
tain in additional security reserve. After all, if the tragedy of war 


comes we cannot eat the copper and the brass and the metals we have 
iled up. 

' There is only one thing that people can eat. That is food. There 

are only tow things 


that they have to have every day. One is food. 
The other is water. 

So in our food policy we should include those three facets. 

Then I think next that we need to set goals to maintain a pros- 
perous America. And those goals should include very definitely the 
country’s agriculture as a growing, prosperous concern along with the 
rest of our economy. 

These are not impossible things. I do not consider them out of 
step at all. 

late as 1946 the Congress adopted the employment act which had 
— But we ought to be counting farmers in our national prosperity 
go 

The principal concern, I know, of this committee, and my concern is 
not of bushels and pounds and quarts—my concern, just as is your 
concern, is the over 22 million people who are engaged in agriculture. 
That is the basic concern, gentlemen. 

We can talk about wheat and cotton and all of these things and 

roperly so, but the basic concern is for 22 million farm people and 
their economic welfare. Therefore, income is the central consideration. 

I propose that for 1946 we set as a goal and take steps to implement 
those goals to raise net farm income by $4 billion. And that we set as 
a goal for 1957 the raising of farm income by another $ billion, pref- 
erably $5 billion, so that we get farm income up to about $20 billion 
net. 

It seems to me that we need imagination and daring if we are going 
to avoid a general depression. 
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As to the summary, gentlemen, of the National Farmers Union full 
parity family farm protection income, first, specific income protection 
and fair trade for farmers. We propose the enactment of mandatory 
income protection of family farm production of all farm commodities 
at 100 percent of fair parity, by means of production payments in 
a combinations with price support loans, purchase agree- 
ments and purchases, with a mandatory requirement that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture be required to secure a certificate when he makes 
purchases of agricultural commodities that he has paid not less than 
100 percent of parity for those commodities. 

We believe that 1f we want to really do something effective which 
will put in circulation sufficient funds to get our rural economy, pro- 
duction payments should be made on 1955 commodities and livestock— 
those production payments should be the difference between the aver- 
age market price of the commodity in 1955 and 100 percent of a fair 

arity. 
a See a great many farmers who do not pay taxes, will not be payin 
income taxes this year. A great many small town merchants woul 
be paying income taxes, the net cost to the Government would be 20 
cents for each dollar of payments. 

If that is not possible, I suggest that we make payment, since the 
farmers have voluntarily reduced their production, to bring them up 
to 100 percent of parity on the allotted crops as far as we can go on 
last year’s reduction. 

In wheat it is about 30 percent. In cotton it is about 40 percent—I 
am not expert on that but something like that. And on the other 
commodities, if we really want to do something about the fundamental 
problem, then we will move, in my opinion, in that direction. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Patron. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. It would be even fairer if we went back to 1953. 

Mr. Parron. Yes, I agree with that. 

The Carman. In the last few years, the farmers were urged to 
produce abundantly. 

Mr. Patton. That is right. I agree with that wholeheartedly. 

Revitalize and expand the Federal crop-insurance program. You 
will not on this slip, gentlemen, that many of these proposals are 
already in bill form and we have listed the bill sponsors in that in 
all instances; haven’t we ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Parron. Where there is a House bill. 

Mr. Baker. With one con, 2 ae This was printed before Congress- 
man Poage had introduced his combination incentive payments and 
loan bill on cotton. And we approve Congressman Poage’s bill. When 
this is reprinted that will be included in this list. 

Mr. Patron. I am sorry I overlooked that but we do approve 
Congressman Poage’s bill as John says. 

We believe that livestock should be included in the crop-insurance 

rogram. 
" ext, price supports for farm timber products. 

Second, expand domestic and foreign human use and demand for 
farm comedian 

Next, the national food allotment stamp plan. 
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Then, expand the school-lunch program to all schools. 

Federal financing of fluid milk for schoolchildren. 

ih aid to schools in the local administrative expenses in relation 
to it. 

Last month I had in my office in Denver the president of the 
Farmers Union of New Zealand. He is also president of our Inter- 
national Federation of Agriculture now. And I asked Mr. Andrew, 
“What do you do about milk for your children in New Zealand?” 

His reply was, “We give every child, from the time it is 2 years old 
until it is 16 years of age, a pint per day of milk.” 

I asked, “Do you do that as a surplus disposal?” 

He said, “No, as a matter of public policy in building strong chil- 
dren. 

If a small country with as little income and wealth as New Zealand 
can do that for her children, I think, certainly America can. 

Next, a credit prosram to encourage improvement of terminal mar- 
kets for perishable farm commodities, a bill already favorably reported 
by this committee. 

Next, better terminal market inspection of perishables, already 
passed by the House. 


Next, provide more nearly adequate nutrition standards for public 
institutions—the Armed Services, Veterans’ Administration and State 
institutions. 

Next, expand and extend duration of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act. 

Next, additional international commodity agreements, including 
improvement and renewal of the International Wheat and Sugar 


Agreement. 

was very glad to hear the cotton council representative say the 
were for negotiating an agreement with Japan. I hope that it will 
be extended beyond those two countries. 

Next, International Food and Raw Materials Reserve. 

som expand point 4 program of assisting free world economic 

owth. 
ati * connection with that, I should like to say, in my opinion, we will 
not be able to technically assist man ple in the world until we 
find ways and means—and by “we” 1 do not mean just America but 
the Atlantic community—America, Canada and European countries— 
to find ways and means of assisting them in getting education. 

I have proposed a number of times that we use our food on a specific 
basis, that we make it possible for the underdeveloped countries that 
are still free to carry on a vocational education program with their 
young people and use food and fiber for clothing and feeding them 
during the period they are in school. 

And recently I had occasion to discuss with one of the men in the 
ICA the question of how they were getting along on technical assistance 
and he said, “One of the problems is that we cannot go very far on 
technical assistance until the people can read and write, until they 
are technically competent.” 

I want to point out right there, too, that there are two markets in 
the world. There is a commercial market, and it is taking just about 
all that it can take at the present time of any commodity. 
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Sure, we can probably, if we have an aggressive policy, put more cot- 
ton into it. e might put a little more wheat into it. But the ef- 
fective demand commercial market is pretty well filled all of the time 
by commodities from some where. The reason it is filled is because 
there isn’t any more income to buy any more, in many countries. 

The second market is the larger market, and, that is, for lack of a 
better term—social market, a market where people can be helped a 

eat deal to get their economic airplane off the ground, in countries 

ike India, for example—and this is probably not a good example— 

they are just about keeping up with their population—they cannot 
take people and put them in the factories—they cannot get moving 
fast enough economically—and yet the FOA study shows that many 
of those countries will within 10 years, if they get their economic en- 
gines off the ground, be buying more, not less, food and fiber from the 
commercial producing areas of the world. 

Next, continue and use Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Pass 
customs simplification. 

Next, trade adjustment aids to United States industries, communi- 
ties, workers, and farmers injured by tariff and import quota reduc- 
tions. 

I do not believe that the American farmer, or for that matter any 
other group, should be asked to pay the bill for foreign policy. There- 
fore, I do not believe that the American farmer should be asked to 
take a reduced price because of imports. But I think the way around 
it, if it is desirable to have trade as I believe it to be, is to make com- 
pensatory payments to those segments of our economy, whether it be 
agriculture or otherwise, so that they are assured 100 percent of parity 
in the case of farmers. 

Next, keeping market supply in balance with augmented demand. 

Now, I would like to comment there that the American farmer has 
done a better job of keeping his supply in balance, fundamentally 
speaking, in basic economic terms, than has industry. 

In the 1953-54 period, as I mentioned a while ago, the automobile 
industry had about 11 percent plant capacity surplus. It is true that 
it was not producing automobiles but the total economy, in order for 
them to pay a profit, had to pay for that standby or surplus plant. 

There was a 714 percent surplus of labor. It was a bad kind of sur- 
plus because they were unemployed and not producing anything and 
we as American citizens were paying them unemployment compensa- 
tion, which I am for. 

The steel industry in that same period had a 30 percent surplus. In 
other words, they produced 30 percent less than they could have pro- 
duced but it was nevertheless surplus in terms of cost to the total 
economy of the American people. . 

The surplus production in agriculture, in that same period, as I 
remember, that is of production over consumption, was a little over 4 


reent, 
On the basic thing of who is doing a good job of managing their 


affairs in terms of production the farmers are less out of line. 
Farmers lack the bargaining power in the market. They do not 
have all of the necessary with which to bargain effectively. 
Frankly, gentlemen, if we ever go to the point where we try to come 
out with the last bean and the last quart of milk, just to use the 
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farmer’s term “to an ant’s heel” it will be a bad day for America, 
It will be a bad day for agriculture because the American people will 
not stand for us to apply the same kind of scarcity devices that in- 
dustry and labor is capable of applying. 

And we should not. I do not favor it. We should not apply it. 
But I do believe that we should take whatever steps are necessary to 
bring our supply into a reasonable balance with augmented demand 
for food and fiber. 

Therefore, keeping market supply in balance with augmented de- 
mand, first, establish adequate voluntary conservation acreage reserve. 

We have analyzed this in a memorandum we will file. 

There are several bills in the House on that. 

Next, improve marketing quota legislation and extend the privilege 
for all farm commodities. 

And we in the Farmers Union favor using bushels or pounds on all 
commodities except tobacco and peanuts where we favor continuation 
of the acreage allotment. 

Next, revise and extend privilege for marketing agreements and 
orders to all commodities including timber products. 

Next, establishment of a “yardstick” family Farm Loan Agency by 
——s loan authorizations and appropriations for Farmers’ Home 
Administration. There are a number of bills in on that. 

I would like to say, in commenting on that, gentlemen, that regard- 
less of what the administration does or what the Congress does, if you 
put price supports where I would like to see them be, at 100 percent 
of parity, it is reported to me by our people that many farmers may 
not be able to go to farming this spring to get the advantage of the 
price support unless they get credit relic 

There is substantial evidence that many of them have used up their 
equity and do not have credit to continue their farming operations 
this spring. 

Next, reestablish the authority of the farmer committees. 

Any agriculture program of a widespread nature to function well 
needs, in my opinion, a dynamic, effective farmer elected committee 
system. ile we still have the system, it is my opinion that bureauc- 
racy has taken hold of it and that bureaucrats, instead of farmers 
themselves, in too many instances, are running those committees and the 
spirit and heart of the farmer committee system has to a great 

e one. 
sat, ex and and extend brucellosis eradication indemnity program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the statement analyzing the points I 
have covered that I would like to file. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


FAIR TRADE FOR FARMERS 


Almost all family farms today are commercial farms. They must buy a very 
large part of the machinery, and supplies used for farm operation and for 
modern family living, almost 90 percent in an average year. They sell a very 
large part of what they produce, averaging over 89 percent. The terms they are 
able to trade on make a big difference in the standard of living the family can 
earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living 
items, are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. These retail prices, 
and the wholesale prices behind them, are administered prices—prices set by 
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manufacturers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, and others, on the 
basis of their ability to withhold supply to maintain the set price. Experience 
has shown that these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise fast enough 
in periods of inflation. However, experience has also shown that the prices 
paid by farmers for things and services they must buy from nonfarmers do not 
drop very much even in periods of economic stagnation. This is because manu- 
facturers and the others protected by tariffs and corporation laws and Govern- 
ment Commissions, can hold down production and maintain price partly because 
of the small number of firms in each industry. They can do so profitably because 
overhead fixed costs are a small proportion of total costs thus enabling them to 
make large cuts in costs as a result of reduced production. 

On the other hand, there are about 3% million full-time farmers selling in 
competition with each other. None of them controls a significantly large enough 
share of the total market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from 
the market. Nor have they been able successfully to band together voluntarily 
to do so. Moreover, unlike the industrialist, a farmer’s fixed costs are a very 
high proportion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing pro- 
duction. Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce 
more as long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. In 
fact, farmers in 1955 were competing against each other to get additional land 
to increase output. As a consequence farmland values rose in the face of a 
drastic drop in farm income. The increased supply resulting from 3 million 
farmers each doing this causes a very large drop in prices received by farmers. 
The nature of demand for food and clothing is such that a small percentage 
increase in supply or decrease in demand will cause a six-times greater per- 
centage drop in prices received by farmers. 

Coupled with these adverse terms of trade for farmers is the tendency for 
improved farm technology to cause farm production to increase faster than 
population and improving diets even if special governmental consumption- 
expanding measures are put into effect. 

The net result of farmers’ adverse terms of trade is chronic farm economic 
depression when farm income is specifically not protected from the forces of 
the so-called free market. The indication of recent history is that even in a 
relatively full-employment economy farm family incomes will drop continuously 
about 5 percent per year in the absence of fully adequate specific governmental 
farm income protection programs. This drop will continue until such time as 
farm families exhaust a substantial portion of their assets and net worth, until 
they are living in utter poverty and have worn out this capital equipment and 
exhausted their soil and water resources. History indicates the bottom of the 
pr market sliding scale is a parity ratio somewhere between 50 and 60 percent 
of parity. 

Experience has shown the only solid protection available to even up farmer 
bargaining power and the only way that farmers can obtain fair terms of trade 
is to make use of programs of the Federal Government— 

To increase demand and markets through direct action programs; 

To establish farm parity income program to protect farm income against 
adverse terms of trade; and 

To enable farmers to keep the volume of marketed farm products in reason- 
able balance with augmented demand. 


INCOME PROTECTION FOR FARM FAMILIES 


National Farmers Union continues to urge the enactment of laws requiring 
the Government to use production payments and price support loans, purchase 
agreements and purchases in workable combination to maintain the returns per 
unit of commodity of the family farm production of all farm-produced com- 
modities at 100 percent of a fair parity. 

Parity 


Parity for any farm commodity should be figured as the return per unit of 
the commodity that would give farm families who produce it an opportunity to 
earn the equivalent income and purchasing power that can be earned by people 
in other occupations in an expanding full employment economy. 

Family farm volume protected 


Individual farm family would be eligible to obtain payments and price support 
protection on their sales only up to the maximum volume of output of a fully 
adequate and efficient family farm. 
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Methods of support 


Price supporting Government purchases of commodities would be used only 
where required to relieve temporary seasonal market gluts and where either 
the commodity can be economically stored from year to year or where noncom- 
merical outlets are in sight for the commodities purchased. Price supporting 
purchase agreements and nonrecourse price support loans would be used to even 
out seasonal patterns in prices, prevent gluts at harvest time, and to maintain 
orderly marketing and market stability. Government purchases without ref- 
erence to need for price support would also be used where needed to develop and 
maintain the Nation’s safety-reserve, strategic stockpile or ever-normal store- 
house of food and fiber commodities. But primary reliance for farm income 
protection would be placed upon use of compensatory production payments direct 
to farmers to make up the margin by which market prices received by producers 
of that commodity were below the parity level for that commodity. 

Crop and livestock insurance 


Farm commodity income protection programs are effective against unfair eco- 
nomic hazards resulting from farmers’ weak bargaining power in the market. 
They do not help at all in case the crop or livestock is a failure because of drouth, 
flood, insects, or other natural disaster. 

To fill this need, National Farmers Union urged adoption and rapid expansion 
of the Federal crop insurance program. Its provisions should be expanded to 
farm livestock. The fundamental idea of this program is that Americans never 
do sit idly by as their neighbors in another part of the country are subjected to 
greats loss and destruction due to natural causes. Billions of dollars of relief 
funds in past years have been expended to overcome the suffering due to drouth 
and such after they happened. The idea of crop insurance is that the people in 
the Nation by paying the administrative and experimental costs of such a pro- 
gram enable farmers through the annual payment of premiums to insure them- 
selves against the income loss to natural hazards, and thus reduce the future 
need for special “disaster relief” expenditures. 


EXPANDING FULL EMPLOYMENT ECONOMY 


The domestic market demand for farm products resulting from increasing farm 
productivity can be maintained only in an expanding full employment economy. 
The economic history of the Nation shows that over the 45 years for which 
statistical data are available farm family incomes fall in any year when the total 
national economy grows by less than 10 percent above the previous year. Except 
in years when total national economic growth is 10 percent or more per year, the 
terms of trade are against farmers for the reasons discussed in a previous section. 

Therefore, National Farmers Union continues to support all policies and pro- 
grams such as: Interest rate reduction; increased personal income tax exemp- 
tion; expanded school, hospital, highways, hydroelectric and irrigation dam con- 
struction and other public works; higher minimum wages; more nearly adequate 
social security protection for unemployed, disabled and retired citizens ; and pro- 
tection of rights of organization and collective bargaining of those who work for 
employers. 

g that economic growth as rapid as 10 percent a year might bring 
inflation, yet knowing that a slower growth rate means falling farm income, 
National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption of special governmental con- 
sumption-expanding programs as well as maintenance of a national economic 
growth rate of 6 percent per year. With national economic growth rate of about 
6 percent, industrial unemployment would be reduced to a frictional minimum 
and consumers’ purchasing power for farm and other products would be at a 
maximum consistent with a stabilized price level. This would mean that increas- 
ing demand for farm products would lack only about 1 percent per year in keep- 
ing up with increasing farm productivity and net farm income would drop only 
3 percent per year. 


EXPANDING DOMESCIC CONSUMPTION AND MARKET DEMAND 


Effective advertising and merchandising of farm-produced commodities are of 
some value in expanding domestic markets for farm produts. But they cannot 
be relied upon to bring about any very large expansion in the total United States 
demand for all food and fiber. The Nation’s leading economists are agreed that 
the only way to very greatly increase consumer demand for food and fiber is 
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through increased purchasing power of groups of consumers that do not now 
have sufficient buying power to buy the food and clothing they need and want. 


Special consumption expanding programs 


The largest untapped market for farm products is made up of the unemployed, 
the dependent widows and children, permanently handicapped, and disabled, the 
aged, and other low income consumers. These people with incomes from private 
and governmental sources of less than $1,000 per person per year, simply do not 
have enough purchasing power to maintain all the needs of life and still spend 
as much for food and closing as they want and need for adequate standards. 
These people want to buy more. They will accept commodities provided through 
direct Government distribution, but they would prefer to be able to buy them at 
regular stores like anybody else. 

To make this possible, and bring about a vast increase in United States con- 
sumption of food commodities, National Farmers Union continues to urge— 

Adoption of a nationwide food allotment stamp plan ; 

Expansion to all schools of the national school lunch program now serving 
less than one-third of the schools. 

Improvement and expansion of the fluid milk for schoolchildren program 
to provide free at least two half-pints of milk per child per day and pay 
local school district administrative costs (currently less than one-fourth 
of the Nation’s schools have been included in this program) ; 

Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perishable farm 
neers in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with adequate Federal 

ancing ; 

Adequate nutrition standards for the Armed Forces and veterans’ hospitals, 
penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit agencies 
by means of commodity donation or food subsidies ; 

Adoption of a credit program to encourage modernization and improve- 
ment of perishable farm commodity terminal markets. 

Adequately financed, the programs listed here would keep consumer demand 
in a full employment economy increasing as rapidly in the next few years as farm 
production. 


EXPANDING FOREIGN CONSUMPTION AND MARKET DEMAND FOR UNITED STATES FARM 
COMMODITIES 


An important part of United States produced farm commodities, up to 10 per- 
cent of total production, must in normal years find a market outside our national 
boundaries. This market can and should be expanded. 

Additional agricultural attachés and improved advertising and merchandising 
will help some. But just as in the case of domestic market, the really big in- 
crease in market demand for United States produced farm commodities can come 
only from increased purchasing power in foreign countries, or from United States 
Government purchases designed for foreign shipment. 

We are convinced that this total can be raised from the current annual export 
sales of about $3 billion to at least $4.5 billion by the combined and coordinated 
use by our Nation of the following (and we will be protecting our farmers at the 
same time, by intelligent methods, rather than restrictive ones, against the ill 
effects of imports that compete with United States farm products) : 

Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the importing nations as well as all of the exporting nations 
for each commodity ; 

Negotiation and establishment of an International Food and Raw Ma- 
terials Reserve or Clearing House, to stabilize supplies, relieve famines, and 
stabilize prices of all food and other raw material commodities that enter 
importantly in international trade; 

Expand the authorizations of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to provide for $1.3 billion per year of donations and sales for 
soft currencies of United States farm commodities instead of the $600 million 
per year now authorized and expand the purposes for which donated com- 
modities and loans of soft curreticy may be used to include establishment 
and operation of systems of universal free general and vocational educa- 
tion in names of the free world where such do not now exist ; 
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Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of United 
States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way that will 
increase coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free world; 

Continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements providing for world wide 
tariff reductions and customs simplification ; 

Inauguration of full parity compensatory production payment methods 
as primary reliance in supporting farmers’ returns on farm commodities 
that are imported or exported as part of a nationwide program of trade 
adjustment aids to United States industries, communities, workers and farm- 
ers injured by tariff reductions and elimination of import quotas. 

In combination with the domestic consumption-expansion programs, these 
special export programs would mean for the foreseeable future that demand for 
farm products and expanding full employment economy would be sufficient to 
absorb full farm production at prices approximately 100 percent of parity, al- 
though some would constantly be in danger of falling below parity in the absence 
of a support program. 


KEEPING FARM MARKETINGS IN BALANCE WITH AUGUMENTED DEMAND 


Vastly increased domestic consumer and export demand for United States farm 
commodities would be insured by adoption of the programs discussed earlier. 
However, such increases would not in any particular year be evenly spread 
over different commodities. Nor is it likely that increased or decreased produc- 
tion due to technological development and weather conditions would be spread 
evenly over all commodities. With output of a farm commodity expanding 
faster than augmented demand in any particular year or over a period of years, 
pm: has a depressing effect upon prices received by farmers and farm family 
ncomes. 

Production payments and price support loans and purchases should be used 
to keep farmers’ returns at the parity level. They are very effective for short 
periods of time but will soon become worn out if used too constantly. 

To remove the strain of constant heavy use from the support program, Na- 
tional Farmers Union is continuing to urge Congress to adopt realistic work- 
able program that farmers can use to keep the market supply of farm com- 
modities in reasonable balance with export and domestic consumer demand as 
augmented in the ways discussed earlier. 

The marketing adjustment programs urged by National Farmers Union are: 
(1) Conservation Acreage Reserve; (2) Revised and Extended Marketing Quota 
Authority ; and (3) Marketing Agreements and Orders. 


Conservation acreage reserve 


The most important of these in terms of the number of farmers benefited is 
the Conservation Acreage Reserve. Under this program, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine the number of acres of farm land not needed in 
the year ahead for the production of farm home-used and commercial sales of 
crops, including hay. The Government would then stand ready to contract 
with farm operators over the country to put as much of their land into the con- 
servation reserve as each individually cared to, receiving in return a conserva- 
tion award per acre equal to usual cash rent or customary landlord’s share for 
putting the land into its optimum conservation condition. If special facilities, 
land treatments or construction were required, the farmer would be eligible, 
in addition, for an agricultural conservation payment, under the ACP program, 
to defray a part of the cost. In case more acres were made available for the 
reserve than the national total, the Secretary would assign each State and county 
its proportionate share of the national total. An individual farmer could offer 
to place all, a part, or none of his farm land into the reserves. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be made up of two parts: (1) So- 
called diverted acres (land not needed for production of crops subject to market- 
ing quotas) and (2) land diverted from all soil depleting uses. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would determine the latter by using official statistics to calculate 
the amount of farmland needed in total to fill augmented domestic consumer 
demands at a full employment level of national economy plus expected exports 
and subtract it from acres used during base period leaving acres needed for 
reserve. To the figure so obtained he would add the diverted acres used for 
production of specific commodities by virtue of the operation of marketing 
quotas during the base period. This latter would make it possible for wheat 
producers, for example, to use land not needed for wheat, for any use they 
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pleased, except wheat, or to add it to the national conservation reserve if they 
so desired. This would largely prevent the use of diverted acres from one 
crop being used to unduly increase the market supply of another commodity and 
thus lower its prices and the farm family income of its producers. 

The value of the conservation acreage reserve to the Nation and its farmers 
results not only from its significant contribution to greatly reducing the drain 
upon our soil and water resources, but also because a small adjustment of, for 
example, 5 percent in quantity marketed will raise farm prices and farm gross 
income by 5 to 6 times as much without causing a similar rise in prices paid 
by consumers. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be wholly voluntary and existing 
laws prohibiting the eviction of tenants and to protect small farmers would re- 
main in effect. The reserve would not be used to reduce total crop production 
below the level required in a full employment economy with special food pro- 
grams, except when Congress failed to appropriate needed funds for food pro- 
grams and production payments. 


Marketing quotas 


Even with the demand-expanding programs and the conservation acreage 
reserve in full operation, fluctuations in weather and export demand and erratic 
rates of growth of improved farm technology will bring about temporary mal- 
adjustments for individual farm commodities. 

To protect against the hazards of these developments and to enable dairy, 
egg, chicken, and livestock processors to utilize the same principle, National 
Farmers Union continues to urge that the authority for farmers to make use of 
marketing quotas be extended to the producers of all farm commodities. 

The national marketing quota for any commodity would not be set below 
volume of sales by farmers equal to expected total United States consumption, 
as augmented by the programs discussed in the beginning section of the state- 
ment, plus expected exports, safety reserves or storehouse of farm commodities. 

Each individual producer family would receive in terms of bushels or pounds 
(or acreage allotments in case of peanuts and tobacco), a share of the national 
marketing quota based upon the following: 

(1) His sales in past 3 years in relation to total marketings; 

(2) Progressively heavier percentage cuts for families with larger volumes 
of sales ; 

(3) No farm family would be reduced below a realistic minimum quota. 

The individual producer would be free to produce and sell as little or as much 
of the commodity as he desired. If he chose to stay within the quota assigned 
to his family, he would be eligible to receive production payments and obtain price 
support loans and purchase agreements. If he chose to sell more than his as- 
signed quota, he could do so by selling at the market price and paying to the 
county farmer committee a fee or penalty on his over-quota sales. 

Adoption of the marketing quota system would be determined in a referendum 
by secret ballot and would be adopted only if two-thirds or more of the producers 
who voted were in favor. 


ADEQUATE FAMILY FARM CREDIT 


The credit needs of family farming are tremendous and growing. Credit should 
be available at the times needed and its terms and conditions should be adapted 
to characteristics of farming as a combined business and way of life that in- 
cludes grassland and timber agriculture as well as conventional crops and 
livestock. 

Much of the credit needs of family farming can be met by loans obtained from 
private individuals and such private credit institutions as banks and insurance 
companies. Farmers themselves can meet many of their credit needs coopera- 
tively through the institutions of the farm credit system and through organiza- 
tion of credit unions and similar institutions. Altogether, it should be expected 
that these sources would supply the great bulk of the credit needs of family 
farms. However, inasmuch as all of these institutions must obtain the bulk of 
their funds from commercial money markets and conduct their operations along 
traditionally conservative financial lines, they find themselves unable to perform 
the entire farm credit job. 

Such institutions find it difficult to pioneer in the meeting of newly recognized 
or newly emerging farm credit problems. They are not set up to use their credit 
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resources to meet the high risk needs of severe disasters and emergencies, eco- 
nomic or natural. They cannot afford to participate in credit operations when 
a relatively high intensity of technical assistance and loan servicing are required 
to render loaning activities essentially sound from a strictly financial viewpoint. 
Moreover, all of these private individual and corporate and cooperative insti- 
tutions have a marked tendency in the absence of outside stimulation to become 
traditional, custom-bound, and increasingly restrictive in their credit policies. 

There is nothing morally wrong about this nor even economically unsound. 
It just means that the legitimate interests of family farmers require a separate 
supplemental and yardstick credit corporation. This can best and most efficiently 
be supplied to the Nation by the Federal Government. Such an agency should 
have the legal authority and sufficient funds to meet all of the family farm 
credit needs not filled on reasonable terms by private cooperative and other cor- 
porate lending agencies. 

This is a problem not strictly of young farmers, nor of low income farm 
families, nor of disaster situations. It is a need that extends across the board. 
Such an agency would stand ready to meet any legitimate farm credit need not 
met by existing private agencies on reasonable terms. The agency would both 
make direct governmental loans and insure loans of private lending agencies. 

To meet this need National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption by 
Congress of legislation to establish a Federal family farm loan agency that will 
serve in a “yardstick” capacity to make available to family farmers all types of 
needed credit adapted to family farm needs in appropriate amounts on reasonable 
terms where the family is unable to obtain such credit from established private 
sources. 

The need for an expansion of “yardstick family farm credit” of the type now 
provided to a very limited degree by Farmers Home Administration is par- 
ticularly severe in areas of high risk farm production, for low income farm 
fainilies and to help young farmers get established. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Patton, I want to thank you for your very fine 
and comprehensive statement and to say I was very much impressed 
with the first part of your statement not only for the reason that you 
approve the level of supports which I have supported consistently, but 
for the other observations that you made with reference to the real 
trouble in American agriculture. 

I was delighted when President Eisenhower on January 9, said that 
these difficulties were occasioned by an expansion during the emer- 
gency of war. 

Mr. Patron. I was, too. 

The CuHammay., If all of the agricultural leaders of America had 
been telling the American people that same story, since July 27, 1953, 
when we had a cessation of hostilities in Korea, I believe that we would 
have a better atmosphere in which to solve these problems. 

Mr. Patron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Constantly from that day on, the American farmer 
has been ridiculed and lambasted over the country because we produced 
abundance. People in high places do not tell the consumers of Amer- 
ica why we did it. We did it because the altars of freedom were on 
fire throughout the world. 

Mr. Patron. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. We were told that food for freedom was necessary, 
that we should produce food for freedom and these other slogans that 
you have mentioned and we did it. You and I know, and the rest of 
the country should know, that when the war was over, World War IT, 
we did not bring all of the industrial articles which were on the islands 
in the Pacific back and dump them on our own shores and slow down 
the wheels of industry and throw labor out of jobs. We junked and 
sold those articles, and many valuable things of industry were actually 
dumped into the sea, 
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Yet, the American farmer has been bearing this burden. It is 
actually a burden, incident to war. 

Mr. Patron. It is a burden on all of the a 

The Cuarrman. It should be borne by all of the people, that is right. 

Mr, Parton. Yes. 

The Carman. We sat here yesterday afternoon—and I get irri- 
tated when we have a witness like the one who appeared, the last one 
yesterday afternoon, who told us in bold fashion that the American 
farmer was living off of fat Government checks, and was being sub- 
sidized unduly, and all of those things—calculated to bring the wrath 
down on the farmers of our Nation. 

I want to congratulate you on your splendid statement and your 
great interest in agriculture, and say to you that some of these bills, 
many of which have been mentioned here, and on which you have 
indicated your approval, have been considered by the committee, some 
of them are pending before the Rules Committee, and others will be 
considered by the committee later. 

I am sure that you know that every member on this committee is 
devoted to the cause of agriculture. 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. We are trying our dead level best to do something 
to improve the siutation. I do not know whether the department 
will support your proposition of compensating farmers for the use 
of the soil that has already been retired from these basic crops and 
turn it into forestry and into other uses, but it seems to me it would 
be only fair—we could even justify going back to 1945—but if we 
went back to 1953 no one would have a right to complain, it seems to 


me. 

With that statement I will yield to Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Parron. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuairMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patron. I would like to comment for the record—this com- 
mittee does not need to comment—but the United States was the only 
country in the world, the only one, where during the whole war, if 
you check the record, you will find the dietary level of the people 
went up and not down. 

There was a greater poundage of meat. There was more milk con- 
sumed and there was less rationing in America than in any place in 
the world. It was because we farm people did the kind of a job we 
oe sa not inferring that other people did not do a magnificent 
job, either. 

The Cuarrman. I want to congratulate you on another statement 
you made, that is, with reference to the Steagall amendment. 

Mr. Patton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Steagall, it is true, was a Democrat, but the 
Steagall amendment was adopted by a nonpartisan vote on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. Parron. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. In that we said that when the farmers were called 
upon by the Secretary of iculture, to produce additional food of 
any variety, that we would keep faith with that farmer and look 
after him for 2 years. 
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We are told now that price supports were continued too long after 
the war emergency was over but Congress itself did that. 

Mr. Parton. That is right. 

The CHarrman. It was not the farmer who did that. We did it. 
I am for it. I would do it again. I do not apologize for it. It was 
a good thing even if we did lose some money. 

. Parton. That is correct. When I was asking for war contracts 
I had the same kind of thing in mind. But even in the days when I 
could visit or was asked to visit the Secretary of Agriculture’s office 
regularly, I could not convince those people that Teomavn were en- 
titled to war contracts. And I, therefore, deeply a preciate it when 
the Congress of the United States—and it was a Gisetionn vote— 
res the justice, the fairness of this sort of thing. 

y point is, I maintain that our adjustment in the postwar is not 
over. We are still in a situation, apparently—I do not have the 
sources of information because it is security information but, +4 
parently, our State Department or Security Council has not felt, 
judging from the things that have come out in the press, that we 
should release some of our commodities because of the danger of war. 
I am not critical of the statement that we were at the brink of war. 
To me, I accept it as a fact, I am merely saying that apparently our 

licy people in Government are not so sure but what we should not 

ang on to some of these reserves. Whether they are right or wrong, 
I have no way of knowing because I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. Within the next few days we hope to find out from 
the civil defense authorities and from the military defense authorities 
just where this food is stored and whether or not we have any of it 
stored in the islands of the Pacific and in the Philippines, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and other places or far out in the interior parts of 
this country. 

I agree with you that these surpluses, so-called surpluses, may yet 
prove to be a blessing in disguise just as they have always been in 


the past. 

Mr. Patron. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have pro- 
pose not formally, several different times and, particularly to the 

ivil Defense Administration that we put caches of food in every 
community of 20,000 or more in the United States, for a 10-day 
supply. 

T ikeposs that we put 4 pounds of beef, 4 pounds of pork, 4 pounds 
of mutton, 3 pounds of butter and lard, and wheat or its equivalent 
in usable form—if we really got into it we could parboil the wheat— 
hey do it in the Middle East. ' ' 
: nd our economist, Mr. Baker, when I asked him about it, he said, 
“If you did that, you would have to probably put price ceilings on 
some of the commodities.” We are that close when we talk about 
surpluses. : 

e Cramman. When we become engaged in submarine warfare 
which would interrupt our ship lanes to the Hawaiian Islands, who 
will take care of their supplies? All of those things, I think we 
should consider before we run ourselves crazy about great, surpluses. 

Permit me to ask another question. You did not mention the soil 


bank. 
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Mr. Parron. No, sir; I mentioned the soil-conservation reserve. 
Mr. Talbott will go into it but we are opposed to the phase A of the 
so-called soil bank. Mr. Talbott will give you our reason, if he may, 
or I will be giad to. 

The CuHarrman. You may use your own judgment. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Patton, my colleagues here have advised me since 
I came in you had some very kind words to say about me which I am 
sure were far more generous than I deserve but I do want to express 
my appreciation to you. 

Mr. Parton. I assure you that I could not find words to adequately 
express my appreciation for your wonderful statesmanlike service to 
America and to American farmers. I say that with the deepest 
sincerity. 

And as I said to the committee, it has been one of the real plusses 
in my life to have had the opportunity to work with you over some 
almost 20 years now, and to find you a wise counselor and a very 
good friend. 

Mr. Horr. You are certainly very kind and generous, and I thank 


you for it. ; 
Just want to comment. I do not know that I have any questions to 


I do want to comment on what you said in the early part of your 
statement in which you pointed out the basic problem of the farmer 
is the lack of bargaining power. 

I do not think we can overemphasize that. I think it ought to be 
shouted from the housetops continuously, because until we do, as a 
nation, recognize that situation, then we are not going to do full justice 
to the farmer and we are not going to have unanimity or even general 
agreement upon the necessity for a farm program. 

I do not think that is something that can be overemphasized. 

I appreciate your very fine statement that you made on that point. 
I know you have made it on many other occasions. I hope you will 
keep on making it because it is essential. It is the first step that we 
have to take, to convince the American people of the reality of that 
situation. 

We may have differences of opinion—honest differences of opinion 
as to what should be done. 

Mr. Parton. That is right. 

Mr. Hope. In order to overcome that handicap but unless we recog- 
nize that in the absence of Government programs that the farmer is 
the only man in this country who is operating or is expected to oper- 
ate in the free economy, then we are not in a position to meet the situ- 
ation as it should be met. 

Mr. Patron. I concur, Mr. Hope, as you well know. And I think 
practically all of the members of this committee know, I am sure, but 
even in my own organization we have made tremendous effort with 
some success to try and build some bargaining power ourselves. We 
have developed one of the largest grain marketing cooperatives in the 
United States. We have developed our own sources of supply for some 
of our farm products, And for the last 50 years the American farmer 
in general has developed cooperatives. I have nothing but praise for 
the basic concept of cooperatives. They have helped substantially. 
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In 1949 I proposed to this committee that we establish an REA type 
of loan agency to make 50-year loans to build a national system of 
marketing and processing cooperatives to —_— a sort of a measuring 
wer to how our marketing system and our processing system was 
working. 

But f do not see any prospect of building sufficient cooperative fast 
enough. The capital investment of the American farmer is so great 
and the capital requirement in his own operation is so great, that I can- 
not see how or where rather he is going to get the capital to capitalize 
sufficiently large institutions, Mr. Hope, to have the kind of bargaining 
power he needs in the market place. 

Mr. Hors. So far, anyway, while the cooperatives have done a great 
deal in bringing about better marketing practices and that sort of 
thing, it has been only in the case of some of these minor commodities 
which are grown in fairly contiguous areas that they have been able 
to exercise much influence so far as price is concerned. 

Mr. Patton. That is right. 

Mr. Hops. If it were possible to have these effective organizations 
in the case of the large commodities equally effective as does exist in 
the case of a few of the smaller commodities, then I think we could 
look forward with a great deal more of hope now than we can now 
to the farmer building up a es power of his own. 

I do not think that any of us here will probably live to see the time 
when the farmer can, through his own efforts build up the bargaining 
power that will compete with the bargaining power of those with 
whom he has to do business. 

Mr. Patron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pox. We have heard much discussion of the so-called admin- 
istration farm program. I was wondering what is the fundamental 
difference between your program and the so-called administration 
program. I wonder if you would tell us a little bit about your think- 
ing on that question. 

r. Parron. Mr. Polk, it seem to me, and I am, in saying what I 
am going to say, not even thinking in partisan terms—it seems to me 
there are a large number of people who go along with what I under- 
stand is the administration’s point of view, in proposing their legisla- 
tion—feel that once you get rid of the surpluses that you can depend 
on the free market. 

I do not think you can. I do not think there is a free market in 
major segments of our economy. And because there isn’t the free 
market in the segments of the economy in which the farmer has to 
deal for his products and his living, he cannot depend on a free market. 

He, being whatever figure you want to use, let us say, 4 million 
units or you can even say 3 million commercial units—if you want to 
say it that way—he cannot control supply of farm products. The 
closest we ever had to one agency for one commodity to make a deci- 
sion as to what would be sold at what time, was the Farmer’s National 
Grain Corporation in relation to wheat. 

And it was in a free market. It bought wheat and the price 
still continued to go down. It was just not big enough. 

So. I think the point of view that we can rely more and more on 
the free market does not hold water with me in terms of logic. I 
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traveled around to different countries in the world as a member and 
an official of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers, 

We are not dealing with a free market in the world. The market in 
the world is rigged from stem to stern. We have every conceivable 
kind of a device. We have got 14 countries, I believe, that have a 
higher price support than we do for wheat. It is over 10, anyway. 
They make monkeys out of us. 

I was down in the Argentine. They can tell the processors how 
many pounds of beef they are going to ship on a certain date by regu- 
lating the currency. They jiggle the currency up and down just like 
that the “whoopee,” you are out. You cannot afford to ship it. 

I think, Mr. Polk, it is a fundamental difference in point of view. 
I regret it. 

I will say this for the record, that if everybody else will go all out 
and produce and take their prices in the free market the American 
farmer can do it, but he cannot do it when the price of steel is ad- 
ministered, when the price of gasoline is administered, when the price 
of chemicals is administered. 

We happen to have leased some Government land and we have 
what we think will be a commercial potash bed. How many com- 
panies are involved in total producing some 90 percent or better of 
the potash of America, babudion ourselves? I think it is 6 or 7. 

You do not have a very tough time sitting down around the table. 
I know for a fact, but I know they won’t do it. I know for a fact 
—lI can name 12 labor leaders in this country that could close it down 
tight if they were so eae to do it. They could just close her up 
likeadrum. There would not be anything turning. 

The Cuatrman. Transportation facilities and other public utilities 
are likewise operated under control. 

Mr. Parton. Certainly. There is a whole gambit of it. To me 
to argue—and I am not addressing this to the administration, in- 
cidentally—I am addressing it to a great many people, some of whom 
are Democrats—to argue that we can operate in a so-called free market 
economy, to depend for the principal part of our price structure on 
- free market economy, if you follow it out logically, Mr. Polk, it can 

done. 

We can reduce very painfully tragically. I would be opposed to 
it. We could reduce agriculture to the Genera] Farming Corporation 
of America and the American consumer will be paying $5 a pound for 
their beefsteak. 

The Cuamman. Will Mr. Polk permit me to interrupt there? 

Mr. Pork. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. I wonder if you would return to the bill under 
consideration. We have before us the draft of the bill that is pro- 

osed by the Department of Agriculture—it was submitted this week. 

e <a confine our discussions to that bill and related bills which 
are pending here. I think that would be helpful to the committee. 

Does anyone wish to ask Mr. Patton a question ? 

Mr. AnpresEen. I would like to have you express your opinion 
as to the bill which is now being considered in the other body. 

Mr. Patron. Considered in what ? 

Mr. Anpresen. In the Senate—being debated in the Senate. 
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Mr. Parron. Well, I would rather Mr. Talbott did that. He is 
going over the same ground. We have tried to divide our testimony. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all I have. 

Mr. Patron. Would you mind ? 

Mr. Anpresen. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Talbott has been assigned that for your or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. Parton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Christianson is here, Mr. Chairman. I think it would present 
a little better picture if he presented the dairy phases of it and the 
hog thing next. Whatever you want. 

e CHAIRMAN. We are interested in all phases of agriculture. 
Primarily, we are trying to restrict our thinking to the bill presented 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which deals with the so-called soil 
bank. That isthe main part of it. 

Mr. Parton. I want to thank the committee for hearing me. I have 
to leave this afternoon, but these gentlemen—they will be here. I ap- 
preciate very much your courtesy. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Patton. Mr. Talbott, 
will you answer Mr. Andresen’s question ? He directed a question to 
eis atton. The question was what were your views about the Senate 

il 

Mr, Taxporr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to answer it a 
little bit later in my remarks, than at the outset, if that is satisfactory 
with Congressman Andresen. 

Mr. AnpresENn. It is a quarter past 11 o’clock now. 

The Cuarrman. You intend to discuss the soil-bank problem? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all right. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN J. TALBOTT, PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Tausorr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Glenn J. Talbott. I am 
chairman of the executive committee of the National Farmers Union 
and President of the North Dakota Farmers Union: 

I should like at the outset, Mr. Chairman, to join with President 
Patton in his remarks in regard to the retirement of our long-time 
friend, Clifford Hope of Kansas, in our opinion one of the great states- 
men of the Congress of the United States, for a good many years, in 
relation to agriculture and public interest problems. 

I have had t the opportunity to appear before this committee a great 


many times, in the past 22 or 23 years. I think my first appearance 
here was at a time when Marvin Jones, now Judge Jones, was chair- 
man of this committee. 


I appeared a number of times when Congressman Hope was chair- 
man of this committee, as well as other times under the chairmanship 
of our present chairman, Congressman Cooley. 

Down through those years I developed not only a tremendous re- 
spect for Congressman Hope that caused me to feel that it will be a 
loss to the farmers of this country and a loss to the Nation as a result 
of his decision to retire. I should also like to say that at least from my 
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viewpoint I developed a very deep personal friendship for Congress- 
man Hope. 

I should like to summarize, Mr. Chairman, only briefly what seems 
to me to be the purposes and the reasons for this — committee’s 
holding these extended hearings in regard to the problems of agricul- 
ture. 

It seems to me the reason we are meeting here is because of the very, 
very drastic and unbearable decline in agriculture’s income, both gross 
and net. 

And the things to be considered by this committee, it seems to me, 
as they have been in the past, in what the Congress of the United States 
may do in regard to those problems, at all times, considering those 
problems, and attempt to deal with them in the overall public interest. 

I should like to say now, that if I were to write a speech or a state- 
ment for the committee, other than to bring some of the figures up to 
date, I daresay that it would not be possible for me to do a better job 
than was done by this committee under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Cooley in the report which was filed with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H. R. 12 last year. - 

It is a tremendous document and factual in every regard. 

I think all you gentlemen know that down through the past 4 years 
or as to the 3 years compared to 1952, prices received by devtain’ will 


have declined from an index of 288 down to 1955 to an index of 237. 
And the prices paid by farmers have declined from 287 in 1950 to 
an index of 281 in 1955, 
That means that the parity ratio which averaged, in 1952 100, was 


down to an average in 1955 of a parity ratio of 84. 

It seems to me, too, that often we compare one year with the immedi- 
ately preceding year. I should like just to point out the magnitude 
of this problem that all of us are confronted with, the cumulative drop 
in gross income and the cumulative drop in net income of the farmers 
in this country. In 1952 the gross income was $37.8 billion. 

In 1953 it was $34.6 billion. 

In 1954 it was 35.3 billion. But the cumulative drop in gross in- 
come during that period of years was 11 billion. 

The farm operator’s net income from farming in 1952 was $14.9 
billion. 

In 1953 it was $12.8 billion. 

In 1954 it was $12.3 billion. 

And in 1955, the most recent figures indicate $11 billion. 

Each one of those drops appears, perhaps to the general public, to 
be a bearable reduction in net income for farm operators, but when 
in 8 years you take the cumulative total you have got a drop in net 
income of $8.6 billion. That is getting up very close to a full year’s 
net income, if you relate it to the most recent year, 1955. That is a 
pretty tough drop for any part of this great economy of ours to take 
ip a period of 3 years. 

It seems to me in terms of some of the problems we have to contend 
with and the public psychology, that, we ought to begin talking also 
about the difference in the parity price ratio and the parity income 
ratio. 

President Patton mentioned it only briefly. I should like to sa 
that the income of persons on the farms per person in 1947, whic 
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was the first year in general peacetime following World War II was 
$822, or in constant dollars was $845. And in 1955 it was down to 
$766. Whereas the nonfarm per capita income in constant dollars 
rose from 1947, $1,459 per capita to, 1955, $1,712. 

I should like to relate that to this parity ratio because I want to 
comment on some of the things that are extremely important for the 
farmers and for you to take into account. I want to comment briefly 
on this whole category of so-called high rigid farm price supports. 
And when you relate deus things to the farm price parity ratio, under 
the parity formula, in the first peacetime year following World War IT, 
1947, it was 115 percent. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the per capita income parity 
ratio of farmers to the nonfarm population was only 59 percent, when 
the price parity ratio was 115 percent. That has declined down to 
what I told you a moment ago the average parity ratio on farm pro- 
duce was 84 percent under the present price parity formula, but the 
parity income ratio, or the per capita income of the farm population 
from farming as a percentage of the per capita income of the non-farm 
en was only 44 ne 

hile the public thinks that farmers are getting 84 percent of price 
party, they are actually only getting in 1955, 44 percent of income 
arity. 
" It 13 interesting to note that when price parity in 1952 averaged 
100 percent, that income parity on the comparative basis with the per 
capita income of the farm population and the nonfarm population 
that the income ratio was only 52, while the price parity ratio was 100. 

It seems to me that those are some of the things that this Congress 
needs to take into account in their thinking. 

I should like to give you just a bit of the dollars and cents reduction 
which is a part of the thing that brought about this problem we are 
talking about in price supports between 1952 and 1955. 

3 S wheat the price support reductions were from $2.20 to $2.08 a 
ushel. 

On barley it was from $1.22 to $0.94. 

On flax seed from $3.77 to $2.91. 

On oats from 78 cents to 51 cents. 

On rice from $1.42 to $1.18. 

And on sorghum grain from $2.38 per hundredweight to $1.78. 

On butterfat in cream from 59 cents down to 56 cents. 

And a long list of similar commodities that I will not take the time 
to go into, but only to indicate the very drastic price reductions on 
the dollars and cents basis. 

I think it is also interesting as a part of this problem, Mr. Chairman 
and members of this committee, to note the drastic reduction in inven- 
om value of the livestock population in this country. 

n 1952 the inventory value of the hogs on the farms—and this is 


the most recent report from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture—was $1,905 million and in 1956, on January 1, the inventory 
value of the hogs on the farms in this country was down to $977 million, 
a drop of almost $1 billion in inventory value of the hogs on the farms 
in a period of 4 years. 

It is true that the inventory of hogs was only 55 million as com- 
pared to 63 million, or a drop of about 8,500,000 in numbers of hogs, 
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but 8,500,000 in numbers of hogs is a long way from relating itself to 
a drop of approximately $1 billion in inventory value. 

On cattle—this is also the most recent report from the Department 
of Agriculture—all cattle, in 1952, January 1, we had 87 million head 
in round numbers. And they had an inventory value of $15,722,000. 

On January 1, 1956, we had increased the cattle population by ap- 
ey 10 million head, since we had 97,465,000 head. The per- 

ead value was down $91. In other words, the drop from $179 to $88 
—the drop in 4 years on the per-head value was in excess of the current 
inventory value of $88 per head. And they dropped in 4 years $91 
a head or a total drop in excess of $7 billion in the inventory value 
of the cattle on the farms of this country. 

That drop in inventory value relates itself to the prospective price, 
either past or current, that farmers are getting. 

Mr. Hoeven. May I interject to inquire where you get your statis- 
tics? Arethey from the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Everyone from the Department of Agriculture. This 
source is from the livestock inventory that the Livestock Situation, 
published by the Agricultural Marketing Servcies. These are January 
1 figures, 1956. 

The Cuarrman. You are presenting that to emphasize the losses 
sustained by agriculture in the last 4 years? 

Mr. Tatzorr. That is right. 

I should like to say that in recent months the executive branch of 
the Government has begun to take cognizance of this drastic decline 
in both gross and net farm income. 

This decline all of you know—and I will not take the time to go into 
any figures—because they are adequately available to all members 
of this committee—this decline has taken place while every other 
segment of the economy has had substantial increases in income, both 
on a per capita and other bases. These show to me, gentlemen, that 
the general public in this country has been subjected in recent years to 
a sort of psychological warfare, almost an attempt at Seen wane 
to convince the public of something that it seems to me have no soun 
foundation. 

There has been a great effort made over the country—with what 
degree of success I am unable to measure—that price supports at 90 
percent of pase parity is high and rigid. And I submit to you, based 
on the table that I just gave you, when 100 percent of parity price 
supports equals only 52 on a per-capita income basis, that 90 percent 
of that figure is a long way from being high. 

I submit also that particularly in regard to the older parity formula, 
related back to original bases, that that parity formula itself was not 
a rigid formula, but that it fluctuates upward and downward in re- 
lation to the up or down in the index of prices paid by farmers. 

So that the cliche or the slogan, “high rigid price supports,” it seems 
to me is a form of intellectual dishonesty on the part of anyone who 
uses that term in the light of the actual prices that are available 
throughout almost every part of our government. 

That term has been sloganized. 

I have referred already to the per capita income ratio, 

I think the second thing that the public has been confronted with 
is the accusation made constantly that the sliding scale of price sup- 
ports has not yet had a chance to work; that it only started in 1955. 
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Well, let us take a look at that and see how true that is in the light 
of facts. 

I think everyone here certainly knows the facts, but the general 
public does not, that the modernized parity formula and the sliding 
scale principle of price supports was enacted in 1948. It is true 
that as a result of what came to be known as the Young-Russell- 
Cooley amendment, the application of modernized parity formula and 
the application of the principle of sliding scale of price supports was 
withheld from impact on the six basic commodities up until last year. 
But let me point out to this committee that every other commodity 
since 1948, with the single exception of the so-called six basic crops— 
every other farm commodity has been calculated on modernized parity 
formula and it has had application or had available application under 
the law of the sliding scale price supports. 

And I beg leave to submit to you—and I want to go into that a 
little bit later in more detail—that the application of the sliding 
scale farm price supports has been put into operation since the be- 
ginning in 1953 on every commodity that it was possible in the areas 
of administrative discretion of the executive branch of Government 
to put them into operation, with the exception of the six basic com- 
modities, which were until last year protected by the Young-Russell- 
oe amendment that came then to be known as the application of 

ual parity. 

I ould. like to say that the drop in the prices on some of the com- 
modities as between old and new parities, while it was protected in 
relation to cotton and wheat and rice and corn and tobacco and pea- 
nuts, up until last year, that the drop was very substantial on a num- 
ber of other commodities. And the drop will be very drastic, as a 
matter of fact, when the original calculation was made, the difference 
between modernized parity on wheat and the parity under the new 
formula was $2.43 a bushel down to $2.11; on corn it dropped from 
$1.77 to $1.52. That is just an illustration. On potatoes, the dif- 
ference in the 2 parity formulas was from $2.02 to $1.66. 

Tt is true, Mr. Chairman, that there were quite a number of com- 
modities where the so-called modernized parity formula increased 
the parity price of the commodities rather than decreased it, as it did 
with many commodities. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief every commodity whose 
parity price was increased under the modernized parity formula was 
not protected by mandatory price supports at a fixed level, and most 
of thens had no price supports of any kind, so that stating the parity 
price was higher did not make any difference at all in price farmers 
got. So that it was not correct to say that either the modernized 
parity formula or the sliding scale price support has not had a chance 
to work. They have had altogether too much chance to work and 
have worked to the tremendous disadvantage of farmers throughout 
the ogy 5 

I should like to indicate some of the areas where the sliding scale 
has worked. 

In 1952 flaxseed was supported at $3.70 a bushel or 80 percent of 
parity, effective parity, which was the modernized parity price. 

In 1953 it was supported at 80-percent parity. In 1954 it was flexed 
down from $3.79 to $3.14 or 70 percent. 
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In 1955 flax was dropped from $3.14 to $2.91, or 65 percent. 

Soybeans, after 1952, were supported at 90 percent or $2.56. The 
same in 1953. In 1954 the price support was dropped to $2.22, or 80 
percent. And in 1955, the price support was dropped to $2.04 or 70 
percent of parity. 

Cottonseed took a drop on the sliding scale in 1953, in the spring. 
It had been supported in 1952. It got $66.70 or 90 percent of price 
parity. 

In 1953 it was dropped to 75 percent or $54.20 a ton. 

In 1954 it was $54 price support and in 1955 cottonseed price support 
dropped to 55 percent of parity or $46 per ton. 

That is quite a drastic application of the sliding-scale principle of 
price supports. 

Parenthetically, it might be interesting to the committee—if they 
have not taken the time to analyze these figures—to note that the ap- 
plications this year are transitional parity, which is the 5-percent drop 
on the 6 basic commodities, which are no longer supported under dual 
parity. I beg your pardon, it is 4 basics, corn, peanuts, wheat, and cot- 
ton—the next drop of the impact of transitional parity this year, if it 
continues and the Congress does reenact dual amounts to $449 million 
drop in farm income on those 4 commodities for this year—not the 
difference between the old parity and modernized parity on those 4 
crops but the 5-percent transitional. 

In 1956, if it is permitted to go into effect, in this year of a devastat- 
ing accumulation of loss in farm income, it will amount to $449 million 
in reduced parity and support prices for those 4 crops of corn, wheat, 
peanuts, and cotton. 

Now, I should like at this point to compliment Congressman Poage 
because his bill in regard to cotton, it seems to me, is a long step in 
the right direction. I hasten to disqualify m self as an expert on 
cotton or anything else not produced in North Dakota. To what ex- 
tent I know about the cotton problem, it seems to me that the approach 
Congressman Poage is taking in regard to a lower base support price 
on cotton compliance payments, T believe, is the term used in your 
proposed legislation, Congressman Poage, but I would like to alert 
you and the other Congressmen, if you have not thought about this 
ps the Sipe on what you propose in your bill of the modernized parity 
ormula. 

I have talked to a lot of people who know much more about cotton 
than I do, and they seem to measure the difference between modernized 
parity formula and the old so-called parity formula by the drop, the 
difference between the two and it is not very large in regard to cotton 
as it is in regard to wheat and corn, in particular. But I should like 
to point out to you, Congressman Poage, that the modernized parity 
formula has a new kind of a gadget in it as compared to the old formula 
that takes into account one of the factors, the most recent 10-year aver- 
age price of the commodity. And when you drop the price supports 
on cotton to 75 percent or any other figure and, particularly, while 
there is a real or an alleged surplus of that commodity on hand, I think 
there is no particular evidence that the market price would be in ex- 
cess of the supports price. And the moment that you drop the support 
price, then you put another year of low price into the formula which, 
in turn, gears as it drops off the highest price year back of the 10- 
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year average and you have started a succession of events which itself 
will drive the parity price of that commodity right into the ground 
if it is followed long enough. , 

So it seems to me that this committee does need to give attention 
to that particular problem, not only from the standpoint of the current 
year’s problem of low farm income, but in terms of the future because 
my person opinion is that if I had to take a choice, and God knows 
I do not want ever to take that kind of a choice, but if I had to take a 
choice between the modernized parity formula and the sliding scale 
of price supports, I think the Sutin scale of price supports is less 
bad than the modernized parity formula, because even if you had 
mandatory 90 percent or any other percent of price supports, on the 
modernized parity formula, you still have a formula which itself 
depresses itself in terms of the parity price, and you will have reducing 
prices down the road as far as we have been able to calculate them. 
And without regard to which commodity that we have attempted to 
project on that modernized parity formula. And I sincerely hope 
that you will take some of those factors into account. 

We have been confronted down to quite a period of time with the 
allegation which I think has been given, I think, to some public cred- 
ence that the drastic drop in farm and gross income has resulted from 
the high rigid price supports of a preceding time and I think based on 
the above facts that I have stated and that are documented, on the 
basis on the reports of the Department of Agriculture, that that slogan 
of “high-rigid price suppors” and the fact that they are supposed to 
be responsible for the drop in farm income has no basis in fact. 

And then we are confronted all over the country among nonfarm 


people, as well as farmers, with the allegation that is repeated so 
often; that it has the repetitive constancy of a broken record, that 
high rigid price mapas were responsible for accumulating the 


gigantic surpluses which tragically enough have been referred to as 
costly and unmangeable and in some instances as a plague on the 
Nation. And that these huge surpluses are the reasons for low farm 
prices. And because we did not have cross compliance or total allot- 
ments, that wheat and cotton farms have built up costly and unman- 
ageable surpluses, and thus are to blame for the collapse of corn and 
livestock supports. 

I should like to urge the committee to think for just a moment, 
because it seems to me that we have had so much talk about surpluses 
to the exclusion of everything else, and that surpluses of farm com- 
modities have been blamed for about every bad thing that has hap- 
pened, both to the taxpayers and to the farmers. It seems to me that 
there has been a great effort on the part of too many people and insti- 
tutions and organizations to convince the public that everything we 
have, that the Commodity Credit Corporation has, is surplus per se, 
and that it is bad per se to have anything in inventory. 

I would like to have this committee for a moment think about these 
surpluses of food and fiber as they are called but let us think about the 
needed security reserves of these vital items and let us think of them 
in the framework of our Secretary of State that we have been brought 
to the brink of war 3 times during the past 3 years, and let us think of 
them against the need which I think no one pressed for a military 
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inventory. And again that is security information that is not readily 
and easily available to us, but I remember 2 years ago when Congress- 
man Hope was chairman of this committee and through such sources 
of information that this committee then had, that our military inven- 
tory was $129 million as published in the small pamphlet on subsidies 
issued by this committee, and I heard the figures ranging from $140 
billion down to as low as $100 billion and I heard the rate of ob- 
solescence given and the most usual figure that is given is about 3314 
—- of rate of obsolescence of our military equipment. And I have 
eard it down as low as 25 percent. But iet us think of these farm 
surpluses in the light of our need which I think no one questions. 

And use a figure of $1 billion to put a minimum figure of military 
equipment and a rate of obsolescence of 25 percent which would be 
annually $25 billion that it would take to renew and maintain the 
military end project necessary to protect the country in the unsettled 
condition of this world. Let us think about it as President Patton 
mentioned in terms of what everybody, I suppose, as far as I know, 
has no question about it, conceded to be a necessary inventory of 
strategic materials, metals, principally of $8 billion or $9 billion—I 
think that is classified information—and we do not have ready access 
to it but I have heard Members of Congress refer to it as, I believe, 
$8 billion in the inventory of these strategic material stockpiles. Let 
us think of these so-called farm surpluses within that framework and 
let us wonder—I have to wonder how in the world anyone in their 
right mind can say, on the one hand, that the international] situation 
is so uncertain and unsettled that we honestly need $100 billion and 
more military inventory—that it is physically justifiable and sound 
in the public interest, to have, not because of storage but merely the 
rate of obsolescence of military equipment, running at a minimum of 
from perhaps $25 billion a year—that although those things are in 
the public interest—that it is necessary to have $8 billion or $9 billion 
invested in strategic material reserves and pay whatever the costs for 
the maintenance and the storage and yet, on the other hand, to say that 
a year’s supply of cotton, 18 months supply of cotton, which in time 
of war is one of the principal military raw materials, as I understand 
it, and to say that a 13 months supply of wheat is a tremendous and 
burdensome and unmanageable and terribly costly surplus. 

What is a surplus? Where do we arrive at the difference? I am 
sure there is room for honest differences of opinion. But it is neither 
honest nor accurate to say that all of the cotton that is in storage in 
this country is an unwanted and unneeded surplus. Certainly, it is 
not honest and it is not factual. 

These other things are sound and we have no reason to question that 
a billion bushels of wheat is a plague on the Nation and that it is 
costly and unmanageable and that it is a tragic burden on the tax- 
payers and all the rest of those things—I think we ought to give some 
straight and hard thinking as to what actually is an unneeded and 
unwanted surplus and what actually is a necessary and a minimum 
necessary strategic reserve of some of these things, without which the 
military inventory would be of no value at all. 

Tf we ever have need—and God helping us we hope we will not— 
for the military inventory, as we do have need, however, it seems to 
me for the things that we are crying about now, too many of us, as 
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deeming surplus costly and unmanageable are sowe of the things 
that we would need as badly as we would need ships and guns and 
guided missiles and all of those things. 

These figures, also, are figures from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. I think that maybe it would be worthwhile to take 
a few moments to analyze what we have and to think what is actuall 
surplus and how much is needed and sound reserves and in the public 
interest. 

Based on the most recent figures, and again I hasten to disqualify 
myself as an expert, but, at least, I can read figures. We had a dis- 
appearance of cotton last year of 11,700,000 bales and the most recent 
—_ we have is of the 30th of December from the Agricultural 

arketing Service that the total production of cotton in 1955-56 
year was 14,700,000 bales in round figures and their estimates are that 
we will have 14 million bales on hand on August 1, 1956. I am not 
competent to know whether we do not need any of that 14 million in 
reserves stock but it seems to me if we need these other things in terms 
of the unsettled international conditions that surely some substan- 
tial of that 14 million bales ought not to be talked about as a 
burdensome and unmanageable surplus, and the load of it either price- 
wise or psychologically, in terms of the public minds or attitudes be 
pl on the farm price supports program or in terms of acreage al- 
otments. 

It seems also interesting to me to note that based on the Depart- 
ment’s the cultivated acres of cotton were 17,096,000 last year 
which was a drop from 1951-52 when we had 28 million acres of cot- 
ton and yet we predicted only about 3 million bales more cotton than 
the actual disappearance in 1955-56, that is, is expected to be. 

It seems to me, also, that as I analyze these figures, and I will not 
take time to read them all into the record, the production per acre 
of cotton last year—and you cotton men are more competent to know 
whether that is a strong trend that way or whether it is a happenstance 
that could not happen again—that the yield per acre, based on the 
total production was very substantially up last year. Whether that 
is weather or increasing the use of fertilizer I do not know, but I 
call attention to the fact that the 74 last year compared to any 
previous yield on cotton acres would indicate to a layman who is not 
expert in that field that possibly we had exceptionally good weather 
and that the yield might have been extraordinary cal not something 
the country ought to expect or be willing to gamble each year in the 

t 


ure. 

I would like to call attention to the somewhat similar situation in 

res to wheat. 

he wheat farmers of this country have reduced their acreage in 
the last 2 years beginning in the 1954 crop year. We reduced it from 
an acreage in 1953 of 78 million acres—78,750,000—-62,500,000 there- 
abouts in 1954 and this includes the noncommercial wheat area of 57 
million acres in 1955. 

Our disappearance of wheat, domestic consumption plus the net 
exports, and our exports were very low last year—our net disap- 
pearance, our total consumption in exports was 894 million bashels 
And yet the most recent figures from the Department as compared to 
their estimates of a month ago—I think their December 30 figures 
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would indicate that our production in 1955 was about 916 million 
bushels. And 916 million bushels is only 20 million bushels over the 
actual disappearance on the basis of greatly reduced exports last 
year and the year before. 

We have reduced our acreage on an average of better than 30 per- 
cent in the commercial wheat area of this country. We have our pro- 
duction down now as close as it would be humanly possible to judge 
what is needed on the basis of maintaining the current minimum ex- 
ports and the domestic use. 

I cannot understand why we would be expected or it would be 
wanted, or why it would be in the public interest, to ask us to reduce 
our wheat acreage far below the disappearance of wheat in this country 
during this year or any other year. 

And it seems to me—again I hasten to disqualify myself as an ex- 
pert, but it seems to me that the figures in relation to rice—while I do 
not know from nothing about rice—I still can read figures of rice as 
well as anyone else—and we had a total disappearance of rise last year 
that has been running about normal for a number of years 49,360,000 
hundredweight of rice, and we had a carryover of 27,900,000 hundred- 
weight of rice in respect to the total disappearance of rice. 

It seems to me when you have only got an 8 months’ supply as a 
carryover, that again we have the question before us how much of it 
is unwanted and unneeded surplus and how much of it is a sound 
necessary reserve that we ought to maintain for the public interest 
in this country? And we have the projected acreage of rice for this 
year down from 1,852,000 to 1,552,000. And if you multiply that 
against the very high production last year—and I note the same thing 


in respect to rice last year, as I noted with respect to cotton—that the 
year, os 


per acre yield of rice was very much higher than any other year that 
we have records of. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Talbot, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. When you say a 7 months’ supply, you mean, do you 
not, that that is 7 months above the normal carryover, corn would be 
6 months’ supply over the normal supply ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. The Department’s figures state that this is a carry- 
wee the normal, but the total carryover, is 27,900,000 hundred- 
weight. 

The Cratrman. If you have only 6 months’ carryover of rice, it 
seems to me—do you know what it is, Mr. Gathings? Iam under the 
impression that the figure would be 7 months above the normal carry- 
over. Incorn it is about 7 months above the normal carryover. 

Mr. Tatzorr. I would have to defer. 

Mr. Lover. Over the normal production ? 

The Cuarrman. I think it is over the normal carryover. That is 
an important point. We should know that. 

Mr. Tatzorr. I would like, if I may, to ask Mr. Baker to comment. 
He took these figures directly out of the publication. 

The Cuamrman. Will you make a note and when you recheck the 
transcript please put in accurate information? You may be doin 
that, but I have some idea that it is over and above what is cntsil deta 
a normal carryover. 

Mr. Horr. May I comment just a minute there? I have seen the 
statement made frequently that we have a 2-year supply of wheat, 
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that is, on hand. That evidently is taking into consideration only the 
use of wheat for human food. It does not take into account exports. 
It does not take into account the use for livestock feed and industrial 
purposes. 

our figure was, I think, a 13-month supply of wheat. 

Mr. Taxporr. Yes; I used just that as a rough figure because our 
total consumption runs about 894 million, that is, of wheat, and our 
expected carryover on July 1956 is 1,065,000,000, that is the most 
recent on from the Department. 

Mr. Horr. Speaking of the total consumption—you are speaking 
of that ? 

Mr. Targort. That is right. 

The CHatrman. You are speaking about the total carryover? 

Mr. Tatzorr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You may be entirely accurate in the conclusions 
you reach. 

Mr. Tatsorr. If this figure is inaccurate, although neither Mr. 
Baker nor I believe it is—it is based on the Department’s reports— 
we shall be glad to correct it on rice, if it is. 

The Cuatrman. I am afraid that it is not accurate. It may be, how- 
ever. The figure is, but it is a question of whether we are talking 
about carryover above the normal or the total carryover. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL 
FarRmMers UNION RELATIVE TO CALCULATION OF How LONG THE ExPEcTEep 1956 
Rice CARRYOVER WovuLp Last 


The estimated United States ending stocks of rice on July 31, 1956, are ex- 
pected to be about 32.7 billion hundredweight. Total disappearance in 1955 
marketing year was 50.9 million hundredweight including domestic consumption 
and exports. At this rate of disappearance, the expected July 31, 1956, ending 
stocks or carryover of rice in the United States would be the equivalent of 
about 8 months’ supply. 

Mr. Taxzorr. I should like, Mr. Chairman, to take another table 
just very briefly in relation to the criticism that has been offered to 
wheat and cotton farmers for putting all of their diverted acres into 
the feed grains in competition with corn. 

First, I should like to say that when wheat has taken a 30-percent 
cut in acreage and also the Ene of a very rapid and drastic 
price reduction that wheat farmers, like anyone else, have to pay 
their bills out of income, and when you reduce both price and produc- 
tion, the multiple thereof comes to be inadequate to pay the bills 
of the farmer. 

While I am not a cotton farmer, I would assume that with a 
40 percent or whatever the total percent cut in cotton acreage or pro- 
duction is, then you put that up seus a prospective reduced price 
for cotton on the sliding scale or the modernized parity formula. It 
seems to me, then, that cotton farmers are confronted, also, with the 
same kind of a multiple reduction in income. When either one or the 
other multiple is lowered, it is bad enough, but when both are lowered, 
then a man has the problem of survival whether he is raising cotton 
or wheat. And he does not have any choice but to find some way to 
use his so-called diverted acres to help him get income, because it 
must be obvious—and I know it is to every member of this com- 
mittee—that a farmer cannot reduce his costs of operation in relation 
to any reduction of the acreage that he farms. 
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In our peat of the country, in the Wheat Belt, and I presume it has 
some validity in any area, but in our part of the country, if we do not 
farm the wheat land for any purpose, we have the job of protecting it 
from wind, erosion, or from flash floods and water erosion. We have 
the job of cultivation to keep down the vicious weed growth, and so 
forth. We have almost as much cost on idle acres as we do on seeded 
and harvested acres, in our part of the country. 

I would assume that had a considerable amount of validity in rela- 
tion to any of the other areas, 

Now, the tables will indicate that the total production of corn in 
1955 as compared to 1949-53 average—and these also are the most re- 
cent figures from the Department of Agriculture—these are as of 
February 1, 1956, and the source is the Feed Situation—that is the title 
of the publication, published by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture—the total production of corn in 
1955 from the total acres of corn, not just the acres in the commercial 
corn area, was only up 20,000,000,000 bushels from the 1949-53 average. 

And the production of oats was up 284,000,000,000 bushels from the 
1949-53 average, in the year 1955. 

The 1949-53 average of barley as compared to 1955 was up 138,- 
000,000 bushels. 

And on sorghum grains, in 1955 it was up 86,000,000 bushels as com- 
pared to the 1949-53 average. ; 

The total production of feed grains, all feed grains, I beg your 
pardon, these four feed grains, corn, oats, barley, and sorghum grains— 
was 118,573,000 tons over the 1949-53 average. And the 1955 produc- 
tion was 133,284,000 tons. And our inventory on January 1, 1956, 
was 39,000,000 tons of feed. 

We have heard a lot of talk about, and I have heard a great deal of 
testimony—I was here when Mr. Benson and Mr. Morse and some of 
their associates from the executive branch of our Government, testi- 
fied here earlier last week—and they had much to say—and I cannot 
quote it verbatim, because I have only my memory to go on, but they 
had much to say about an “unmanageable surplus” of feed grains in 
relation to livestock population and an “unmanageable and costly sur- 
ees of corn and they alleged that that all was a thing that was to 

lame for the price of hogs and cattle. 

Let us take a look at that for a moment. The carry-in as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing year of all feeds—and that includes the 
wheat that is fed and the soy bean meal and cotton seed meal and cake 
and linseed meal and cake that comes from flaxseed—the total carry- 
in of all feeds as of the beginning of the marketing year 1955-56 as I 
said a moment ago, was 39,000,000 tons but the total utilization on 
the basis of the livestock and poy population J ee , in this 
year, the utilization in the year ahead is estimated at 152,000,000 tons 
and that against our carryover and our production indicates that we 
have on hand in all feeds a 94-day supply. These are figures from 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Some of them have been pulled apart and put in different publica- 
tions until you have quite a time and a job to run them down, com- 
pared to the way we used to be able to find them, but the total amount 
of so-called unmanageable and costly surplus and carryover of all 
feeds, including corn, is a 94-day supply on the base of the livestock 
population. 
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The Cuatrman. There again, I would like to interrupt to be sure 
that you are not talking about 94 days above a normal carryover—if 
‘it is that, that is one thing, but 94 days beyond the normal. 

Mr. Baker. This is the total carryover. 

Mr. Tatsorr. The total. It has nothing to do with what the law 
saysis “normal.” It isthe total carryover. 

r. Horr. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuareman. Yes. 

Mr. Hope. In these figures, you are speaking of carryover. You 
are not spéaking of total supply. When you refer to the total supply 
—when you refer to the 94 days for feed grains, you are referring to 
the carryover, are you not? And not to the total supply of feed grains 
which would be the carryover plus the current crop? Am I right 
about that ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. The 39 million tons is carryover. The 39 million tons 
—I think you have those figures from Mr. Baker more readily avail- 
able than I do—I have some over here and some in other parts—— 

Mr. Baxer. The 39 million tons is the carry-in as of the beginning 
of the marketing year 1955-56. 

Mr. Horr. Is that where you get the 94 days supply from? 

Mr. Baxer. The utilization in the year ahead, estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture, is 152 million, which as shown in terms 
of days supply that the carryover represents what would be used at 
that rate of utilization in 94 days. 

Mr. Horr. Your figure for the 94 days is based on the carryover. 
That does not take into account the total supply, because—— 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. You do not include what will be produced ? 

Mr. Baxer. This is how quickly you would use up the carry-in, 
if you had no other supply available. 

r. Tatsorr. If you will come back to the 1955 figure, our produc- 
tion was 130 million tons of the 4 principal grains. And then the 
soybean meal, the high protein food supplements, which are both 
supplementary and also competitive with corn and oats and barley and 
sorghum grains—the total production of those as of last year, and 
estimated for this year, plus the carryover, still gives us only an 
excess of 94 days supply. 

Mr. Horr. The only thing that I want to be sure about is that you 
are not including in that any other figure than the carryover. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. And not including the production of the past year or 
the current year, but you are using simply the carryover from one 
year to the next ? 

Mr. Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. That would also be true for the rice and wheat? 

Mr. Taxzorr. One hundred and fifty-two million tons utilization, 
and that on the basis of the animal population, the utilization per ani- 
mal unit, if you relate that to the carryover which is 39 million tons, 
then the actual amount that is supposedly called surplus has not » »y- 
thing to do with current production. I gave those a moment earlier. 
But, the actual carryover that is called unmanageable is only a 94-days 
supply, and I — raise the question, how much of that is unmanage- 
able surplus and how much of it is a necessary reserve, against what 
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everyone knows, who is acquainted with agriculture—the vagaries of 
weather and plant disease, and all of the things which may some years 
put production up a per acre basis, and other years put it very substan- 
tially down. 

The thing I am trying to get at is, although they talk about “costly” 
and “unmanageable” surpluses, and this is the only thing, it seems 
to me, that can be talked about, and that is the actual carryover in re- 
lation to the need and the calendar time that it would take to use 
that up. 

Mr. Fore. Just one more point. I know that this is oversimplifying 
it. Since there has been some confusion about it, you are assuming 
that for the next year, we will say, we will produce about what we 
consume, and we will have that production passed the carryover as 
the total supply for that year ? 

Mr. Tarporr. Right. 

Mr. Horr. If we consumed what we produced, then the only surplus 
we have is what that carryover is. 

Mr. Tatzorr. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. The 94-day supply. 

Mr. Tatzorr. If the total production should exceed the utilization 
of 152 million tons then that would add to the 39 million. 

If the total production was less than the utilization of 152 million 
tons, that would subtract from the 39 million tons of carryover. 

I would like to mention one other table here because it is a part of 
all of the public psychology attempting to be created throughout the 
country and, that 1s, the use of shai diverted acres. We have re- 
duced on an acreage basis, wheat, in the past 2 years, 21,741,000 acres. 
And we have reduced cotton 8,148,000 acres in the past 2 years. We 
have reduced corn—these are planted acres—153,000 acres. So that 
we have a total reduction in those 3 crops of 30,042,000 acres. 

And we have had an increase in acreage in the planted acres of oats 
of 4,146,000 and barley 6,443,000, and in sorghum grains 9,452,000. 
These are planted acres and harvested acres, in the case of grain 
sorghum. 

We have had a decrease of 30 million, a difference of 10 million acres 
more than the increased acreage of feed grains. 

I believe that Congressman Hope would be the first to agree with 
me, that in respect to grain sorghum, grain sorghum is not only a feed 
crop but it is one of the principal crops which may be substituted for 
winter wheat, where the winter crop goes bad. So that the grain 
sorghum acreage, I dare to say, is substantially in excess because of 
the bad droughts and bad situations that have hit the Wheat Belt in 
western Kansas, and in your district, and possibly in Texas and 
Colorado. The acreage of grain sorghum is not related wholly to 
diverted wheat acres but some of the diverted acres, but it is a sub- 
stitution of some kind of an income crop to take the place of winter 
wheat, which was destroyed by weather and other conditions. 

Mr. Horr. A great part of it this last year was on abandoned wheat 
acres. 

Mr. Tarzorr. It was also said, I believe I recall, either by Mr. Morse 
or Mr. Benson, before the committee the other day, that included 
in this carryover of feed. I am not sure he used those words, but 
that we have a very heavy and unmanageable surplus of corn, that 
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is now estimated by the Department to be, I believe it is 1,100,000,000 
bushels. Those are my notes that I have here from your calcula- 
tions, John. Bev ot 

And the inference, as I stated earlier, is that we got the surplus of 
corn as a result of what the wheat and cotton farmers have done in 
relation to producing competitive wheats. Some of that has taken 
place with the incomes that I have cited. 

But when we blame the wheat and cotton farmers, I should like to 
refresh the memory of this committee—those of you who were here— 
with the testimony that we presented 2 years ago I think next month 
on what then was evident that was being done by the administration 
in the distortion of the feed equivalent pricing of different feed grains 
and meat animals and what inevitably would happen. I do not pro- 
pose to take the time of this committee today to review in detail the 
testimony to which I gave a great deal of attention and work, and 
went into it at considerable length 2 years ago, but if you want to 
know exactly why we have the corn surplus and exactly who is re- 
sponsible for the low price of hogs and what has happened to the 
cattle prices, if you will go back and read the statement that we made 
before this committee 2 years ago in April, you will find exactly what 
was done, the reasons for it, and we pointed out inevitably what would 
happen. And the distortion of this feed equivalent. 

T wonld like also to inform the committee that these figures also 
are published by the Department of Agriculture. They came out in 
a table entitled “Agricultural Situation” which was published in Sep- 
tember of 1955. And they gave for the first time to my knowledge, 
the official Department figures as to what is meant by the “feed equiva- 
lent,” in relation to terms of price. And the Department said in Sep- 
tember 1955 that if corn was $1.60 a bushel, that the feed equivalent, 
with adjustments for all of the different feeding values and methods 
of handling and all the rest of it—that if corn was selling for $1.60 
a bushel, the feed equivalent price of oats was 80 cents a bushel; 
the feed equivalent price of barley was $1.24 a bushel; and the feed 
equivalent price of sorghum grain was $2.43 per hundredweight. 

I told you earlier, and gave you the table of what was done beginning 
in 1953 in reducing the price of cottonseed. As you men, in the Cotton 
Belt, and the rest of cae, who have anything to do with the prob- 
lem of feed grains, cottonseed is not only cottonseed oil which means 
oleomargarine, among other things, but cottonseed meal and cakes 
which is one of the high protein feed supplements in competition with 
soybean meal, and linseed meal and cake. The Department of Agri- 
culture reduced the support prices on cottonseed in 1953. They were 
unable to reduce the support price of the other feeds in 1953 for the 
reason that the law provided—and to the best of my knowledge and 
belief still provides—that the Secretary of Agriculture is supposed 
to announce in advance of the planting season, and these support prices 
that are to be available to the farmer on that particular crop, to the 
end that they may have an opportunity to adjust their planting. 

In 1952 the support price for 1953 was already announced for oats, 
barley, and for grain sorghums, and for flaxseed, but they were not 
announced in 1952 for the 1953 crop of cottonseed. They might 
not be reduced after they had already been announced. So in 1953 
the feed equivalent prices of oats, barley, and grain sorghums were 
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maintained at about the proper relationship with corn, which was 
$1.60 a bushel. In 1954 the support price for corn was at $1.62 a 
bushel, but the support price on oats was reduced to 75 cents a bushel, 
and it was reduced on barley to $1.15 a bushel. And it was reduced on 
sorghum grains to $2.28 per hundredweight. And in 1955 the support 
price on corn was $1.50 per bushel. And the support price on oats 
was Proppee again to 61 cents and dropped again on barley to 94 
cents, and dropped again on sorghum grain to $1.78 per hundredweight. 

And the result was obvious in 1954, as it is sda! gentlemen, be- 
cause anyone with a knowledge of the trade and the movement of these 
feeds that are competitive, one to the other, has known for years what 
the feed equivalent price relationship price was. And if they are 
distorted—if they are changed—they, obviously, the lower price feed 
will move in and push hard into the areas of the normal consumption 
of the higher priced feed. And where corn was supported at $1.58 a 
hundredweight, and these other at were distorted so that oats 
was 21 cents below the feed equivalent price, barley 36 cents below the 
feed equivalent relationship, and sorghum grains $1.80 per hundred- 
weight below the feed equivalent relationship, that only meant that 
those feeds moved into consumption and a corresponding amount of 
corn ended up in the Commodity Credit Corporation. To put it an- 
other way, a hog farmer in Iowa, Illinois, or Indiana could buy oats, 
or barley, or grain sorghums, and feed his hogs and put his corn 
under price supports to the Commodity Credit Corporation, and either 
make money or lose less money than he otherwise would. 

So that the pressure of the distortion of feed equivalent that began 
in 1953 was carried through 1954, and again through 1955. That is 
the thing that put the so-called 1,100,000,000 bushels of corn in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation inventory that is now classified as a 
“costly, unmanageable surplus,” and for which the farmers, under 
the other allotment crops, with diverted acres, under the pressure for 
additional income, are given the blame by the executive branch of 
this Government. 

The Carman. I congratulate you. You have made a very splen- 
did speech on behalf of American agriculture. I think that it would 
be well to broadcast it throughout the country and let everybody have 
an opportunity tohearit. : 

Our immediate concern is with the bill that is before us. We want 
to move as rapidly as possible. We have Mr. Newsom, the master of 
the Grange, who has been waiting to be heard. 

We will now recess until 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(A recess was taken at 12:20 until 2: 30 Friday afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will come to order, and we will go 
back now to Mr. Talbott. f 

I think Mr. Andresen, Mr. Talbott, had asked you a question con- 
cerning the soil-bank provisions of the Senate bill, and asked you to 
state your views. 
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STATEMENT OF GLENN J. TALBOTT, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
BAKER—Resumed 


Mr. Taxsorr, Mr. Chairman, I talked to Congressman Andresen a 
moment ago, and this occurs to me as a matter of saving some of the 
time of this committee, and because we had understood that it was 
suggested to us that we analyze from our viewpoint and evaluate from 
our viewpoint the bill before this committee, the administration bill. 

We have a completely analytical letter of the Senate committee bill 
that has been sent to all of the Members of the Senate, and if it would 
be helpful to the committee, we would be glad either to file it for this 
record and furnish copies to all of the members of the committee—— 

The Cuairman. I think that would be helpful, and I hope you will 
furnish it for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF SENATE COMMITTEE BILL 


For the fifth time in less than 9 years, the Senate is again asked to act upon 
major farm legislation affecting the incomes of America’s commercial family- 
operated farms. You must be wondering, as I am, if we are not ever going to get 
this problem solved in a responsible, stable, and lasting way. 

Certainly we cannot solve the prvblem with existing policies that have permit- 
ted and encouraged farm income drops of 26 percent in 3 years and 12 percent in 
the past year, with another 5- to 10-percent drop already predicted for this year 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The only action that will solve the problem is legislation that will stop the 
fall in farm family income and raise it to a level commensurate with a fair op- 
portunity for farmers in an otherwise expanding and prosperous national econ- 
omy. Existing law permits and authorizes in general, but does not require the 
executive branch to take the necessary actions required to protect and improve 
farm income. However, the executive branch has not used this authority. On 
the record, there is no reason to believe or hope that the executive will extend 
more nearly adequate farm income protection programs than the Congress directs 
it to establish and carry out. Passage of mandatory farm income protection leg- 
islation will make the intent of Congress crystal clear; the absence of such 
mandatory legislation may now give the executive branch some excuse for its 
timidity. 

It is in this context of the need for specific mandatory legislation to raise 
farm income from its distressingly low level that we respectfully request your 
careful consideration and further improvement of the proposed “Agricultural 
Act of 1956” (S. 3183) which has been reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and placed on the Senate calendar. 

The bill, S. 3183, as reported by the committee, although a considerable im- 
provement over existing policies, does not do nearly as much as we are con- 
vinced is needed in the national interest to raise farm family income in 1956 
and years immediately ahead. Moreover, millions of farm families would receive 
no specific direct protection at all from the proposed legislation. National farm 
family net income has fallen from $14.9 billion in 1952 to an expected $10.2 
billion in 1956, if existing policies are not changed. This is a drop of $4.7 billion, 
of which only about one-fifth would be restored by enactment of this bill. 

S. 3188, as reported by the committee, would, if enacted, probably add about 
$1 billion to national farm family gross and net income above that which would 
result if existing policies were continued in force. This figure is the total of 
increases for wheat, corn, peanuts, cotton, and manufacturing milk, whose in- 
come posiiton would be improved by various provisions of the bill. 

Income improvements specifically included in the bill are limited to the fol- 
lowing commodities : 

Approximately 1.6 billion pounds of peanuts would be supported at 12 cents 
per pound instead of 10 cents. This would mean an increased income of $32 
million. 

Approximately 900 million bushels of corn sold from the farm where produced 
would be supported at $1.64 per bushel instead of $1.40. This would raise farm 
income by $216 million. 
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Approximately 7.3 billion pounds of cotton would be supported at 28 cents 
per pound instead of 26 cents. This would be a net increase in farm income of 
$146 million. 

Approximately 800 million bushels of milling wheat would be supported at 
$2.25 per bushel instead of $1.79, thus adding $368 million to national farm 
income. 

Approximately 61 billion pounds of manufacturing milk would be supported at 
$3.26 per hundredweight instead of $2.88, adding about $232 million to gross and 
net national farm family income. 

Thus national net farm family income might be in the neighborhood of $11.2 
billion if the bill were enacted, instead of $10.2 billion to which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now expects farm income to fall based on farm price and 
income policies now in force. The bill would bring farm income in 1956 to a 
level only 2 percent better than the very low status of 1955. 

The increased income from wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts provided by the 
bill would result from two features: extension of the old parity formula, by sec- 
tion 106, and extension of 90 percent of parity price-support levels for these 
commodities in sections 101 and 102. The income-improving features of the bill 
for cotton and wheat are, however, greatly weakened by other provisions. 

In the case of wheat, the “milling quality” factor provided in section 102 for 
1957 and later years is of unpredictable importance in reducing the average sup- 
port level for all wheat, depending upon determination of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture with the advice of an advisory committee only a third of whose mem- 
bers will be wheat producers. We urge you to delete this section and eliminate 
the words “other than wheat” in line 1, page 2, which will eliminate this weak- 
ening of the wheat program. 

In the case of cotton, the income-protection features of the bill are weakened 
by 10 percent of the parity price per pound, or about 3.5 cents, by section 104 
which repeals %-inch cotton as the official grade of parity price and support 
level calculations. Section 104 should be removed from the bill. 

Increased dairy farm income provided by the bill over existing policies results 
from section 105 which raises the support level for milk for manufacturing 
purposes from 75 percent of the lower Benson parity equivalent price to 80 
percent of the higher pre-Benson parity equivalent price. 

These are the only provisions of the bill that will have any material effect 
in raising farm-family income in 1956 or in any future year. The other features 
of the bill may be desirable or undesirable in and of themselves for other reasons, 
but none of them will do anything to raise farm income and should not be con- 
sidered in that light. 

Not only does the bill provide an inadequate level of income protection for the 
commodities discussed above. It also provides no mandatory income protection 
at all for farm families who produce more than half of total farm production 
by value. 

Omitted from mandatory specific income protection are : 

Hogs, which were selling in December 1955 for only 50 percent of modernized 
parity (more than 14% million farm families produce hogs for sale) ; 

Cattle and calves, which were selling in January at 66 to 72 percent of parity 
(over 2% million farm families sell cattle and calves) ; 

The important secondary feed grains, grain sorghum, oats, barley, and rye, 
which are now supported at only 60 percent of the old parity formula (over 300,000 
farm families grow grain sorghums, 14% million grow oats, 300,000 grow barley, 
85,000 grow rye) ; 

Flaxseed, cottonseed, and soybeans (nearly 1 million farm families sell cot- 
tonseed ; over one-half million produce soybeans; and nearly 100,000 grow flax) ; 

Eggs and poultry, which dropped disastrously in the fall of 1954 and are now 
predicted to be on the way down again. (This involves more than 1% mil- 
lion farm families. ) 

We respectfully urge that you introduce or support an amendment to the 
bill to provide mandatory 100-percent parity income protection for the family 
farm production of all farm commodities by means of workable combinations 
of production payments with price supporting loans, purchase agreements and 
purchases. At the very least, all of the basics should be supported at not less 
than 100 percent of the 1955 parity formula for the different commodities. 

The secondary feed grains should be provided with mandatory supports at 
dollars-and-cent levels equivalent to feed value ratios to corn at 100 percent of 
the 1955 parity price formula; otherwise the lower-than-feed-value equivalent 
prices of the secondary feed grains will continue to force corn into “surplus” and 
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induce higher production and lower prices for all livestock, poultry, and dairy 
products. 

And your bill should provide for mandatory farm-income protection for hogs, 
cattle and calves, eggs and poulty, milk and butterfat, potatoes, soybeans, flax- 
seed, cottonseed, and dry edible beans at 100 percent of the parity price. 

We urge you to introduce and support an amendment to title I of the bill that 
will authorize use of production payments as a method of income protection. 
The bill should also be amended to place an upper limit upon the income protection 
eligibility of any one family at the maximum of family farm volume. 


TITLE Il, SOIL BANK ACT 


Briefly, we are opposed to enactment of subtitle A of the soil bank setting up 
the acreage-reserve program to cut allotted acreage of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco. Weare opposed to it totally and in all its parts. 

We are convinced that it is grounded on the false premise that the mere physi- 
cal existence of stocks in the inventories of Commodity Credit Corporation is a 
farm income depressing factor. 

Our careful analysis indicates that the proposed expenditure of $750 million 
under the soil bank to bring about a 30 percent further cut in acreage allotments 
of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco will not raise farm income at all. As 
far as raising farm income is concerned, and that is what we are supposedly try- 
ing to do, Subtitle A, Acreage Reserve is, as I told the committee during its recent 
hearings, nothing more than a wheel-spinning exercise in futility. 

The spending of $750 million of Government money and charging the cost to 
farmers without.bringing any rise in farm income is bad enough in itself. But 
that is not the major adverse factor in the soil bank acreage reserve, in our 
opinion. 

If this program should succeed in its stated purposes, and we doubt that it 
would, the result would be a shrinkage of major proportions in the farm produc- 
tive plant for the commodities to which it is applied. This shrinkage would be 
sought for 4 long years. By the end of this period, the shrinkage would have 
become fixed and customary. 

Then if the reserve stocks had been depleted as the proposal assumes they 
would be, the Nation would have to ask wheat and cotton producers to turn 
right around within 1 year and make a 50- to 100-percent increase in their pro- 
duction of these crops. 

For example, wheat farmers already accepted a 30-percent cut in acres below 
the 1952 figure. Another 30-percent cut would reduce 1956, 1957, 1958, and 
1959 acres to only 50 percent of the 1952 figure. Our analysis indicates that by 
1960 the Nation will be needing the production from about 55 million acres to 
meet expected domestic production and export needs. This would mean that a 
50-percent wheat productive plant would have to be reexpanded into at least a 
70-percent productive plant or a 40-percent increase in production in 1 year—1960. 

Moreover, we are concerned that the proposed sale into the commodity market 
of $750 million of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks annually may disrupt 
those markets and reduce free market prices of these commodities to well below 
the support levels provided by law. Frankly, we do not think that this proposal 
makes good sound public policy sense. 


SUBTITLE B. CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The provisions of this subtitle accord rather closely, with some important 
exceptions, with the conservation acreage reserve proposal made by National 
Farmers Union several years ago. 

With appropriate modifications, the program set up by this subtitle can be made 
into a very important instrument to supplement and buttress an adequate family 
farm-income protection program. If, however, the proposed program is to do 
this, it must be of large enough scope to reduce total farm production sufficiently 
to raise prices received by farmers above the already very low or nonexistent 
support levels to which most of them have been pushed down in the past 3 years. 

To do this our calculations indicate the need for an authorized appropriation 
of at least $1.25 billion rather than the $350 million provided in §S. 3183. This 
is one program whiere it just will not work at all to send a tiny boy to try to 
do a grown man’s job. We are afraid that if this excellent program is attempted 
on too timid a seale, the outcome will only be that a good idea will be given a 
black eye. Rather than do this, we would prefer that the program not be initi- 
ated at all until it can be started with adequate appropriations. 
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If the acreage reserve is not enacted and the $750 million contemplated for 
that program is shifted to the conservation reserve in subtitle B, this would give 
a total of $1.1 billion which, added to an additional $150 million of ACP pay- 
ments, would provide a conservation program of the scope we feel to be neces- 
sary to meet the current low farm-income problem in an adequate way. 

We suggest and urge that the conservation reserve contracts be made annu- 
ally renewable rather than for periods up to 10 years. 

And we urge that Congress spell out more explicitly the rate of payments to 
be made for taking conservation reserve acres out of production. We believe 
that these rates per acre should be equal to taxes and land costs, plus the net in- 
come that could be earned on such land if used in customary use with prices 
received at 100 percent of parity. 

Moreover, the rate of payments to be made on conservation practices should 
more explicitly require that the Federal Government will bear all or a substan- 
tial share of the costs of required conservation practices and facilities. 

The inclusion of conservation of wildlife and other resource values in the 
conservation reserve is commendable and should be retained in the bill. 

The specific requirements that the conservation reserve program shall be ad- 
ministered by the community, county, and State farmer committees, and in com- 
plete coordination with the soil conservation districts set up under State laws 
as was contemplated in Secretarial Memorandum 1728 in 1951 should be retained 
in the proposed legislation. 


Titte IV. Natronat Securrry Program 


We urge amendment of 8. 3183 to put back in it the provisions that were in- 
cluded in the committee print of February 6 establishing a national security re- 
serve of food and fiber. 

Our recommendation, adopted by our most recent national convention, calls for 
a reserve of all storable commodities and storable products of farm commodities 
equal to 1 full year’s domestic consumption plus exports. Such a reserve level 
should not and could not, of course, be made mandatory within the first year, but 
should be built toward as conditions permit. As a beginning in 1956, we feel that 
at least 750 million bushels of wheat, 8 million bales of cotton, and 900 million 
bushels of corn and other feed grains should be placed into the security reserve, 
with equivalent quantities of other food and fiber commodities. 

Moreover, we continue to urge that at least a part of this security reserve of food 
and fiber should be dispersed around major cities and in friendly foreign na- 
tions as an integral part of civilian defense and foreign military aid programs. 

In this connection, the report required by section 302 should include the re- 
quired reporting of the magnitude of desirable safety reserve levels of the several 
commodities. 

SALE OF COTTON AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


We would prefer that this proposed export subsidy on cotton be rendered unnee- 
sary by directing the Secretary of Agriculture to use a combination of support 
loans and production payments to protect growers’ returns on cotton. However, if 
production payments are not authorized in the legislation, we have no other al- 
ternative than to approve your directing the Secretary of Agriculture to sell COC 
cotton stocks at competitive world prices. We support enactment of the 4 acre 
minimum cotton allotment and urge that it be raised to 8 acres. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


We approve the appropriation of an additional $250 million to section 32 
funds. However, we urge two further changes in the proposed legislation re- 
specting use of such funds: (1) Authorize the use of production payments; 
and (2) require the Secretary of Agriculture to obtain certification from pack- 
ers, processors, or others who sell products to the Government that the original 
producer has been paid a support level equivalent price of the animal or com- 
modity from which the products sold to the Government were processed or 
obtained. In this connection we urge your support of the proposed amendment 
to provide special premium payments for marketing of lightweight hogs and 
cattle, 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ITS OWN DISASTER 


We urge the elimination of sections 307 and 309. At the time a State suffers an 
economic disaster to its farming industry, it should not be required that the 
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suffering continue until a biennial legislature can meet to make appropriations to 
put up the required 15 percent. of the cost of emergency feed and seed supplied 
from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks or elsewhere. 

Much of these disaster type assistance costs could be prevented by a rapid ex- 
pansion of an improved Federal crop insurance program into all counties where 
where it will be available to all farmers. 

Disaster emergency needs that remain above those relieved by crop insur- 
ance should, in our opinion, be fulfilled by the Federal Government without a 
partial matching requirement as set up in section 309. 

We are convinced of the dependence of national security upon maintenance of 
an adequate American-owned merchant marine. 


PRESERVATION OF UNUSED ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Weare in full support of this provision in section 405. 


TITLE V. RICE TWO-PRICE SYSTEM 


We are opposed to the two-price system for all commodities. Family farm 
production of rice should be supported at 100 percent of the parity price by a 
workable combination of production payments and price support loans and 
supplies should be kept in balance with needs by means of an expanded con- 
servation, (not acreage) reserve program and quantity marketing quotas, as 
contemplated under existing law. 


TITLE VI. FORESTRY PROVISIONS 


We support enactment of the provisions of this title. Before the legislation 
is finally adopted we would like to see it amended to incorporate the provisions of 
the recent small timber tracts loan and income payments bill recently introduced 
in the House by Chairman Cooley of the House Agriculture Committee. 


FARM INCOME IS DOWN 


Last week’s issue of U. S. News & World Report states, correctly in our opinion, 
“As a group, farmers have been losing ground for 7 years, since 1948—and 
they are demanding a change. * * * Latest figures, brought together from offi- 
cial sources, Show what the big farm ‘problem’ is all about. Im a nutshell— 
farm income, dropping steadily ; farm debt, up; costs, high; prices, off sharply ; 
assets, down; farm population, declining. If you want to know why farmers 
are angry and politicans uneasy, consider what the latest official figures show 
about farm incomes since 1952 * * *. 

“Farmers, in short, have absorbed 3 pay cuts in 3 years, which reduced their 
(average family) income nearly 12 percent, and now they face a fourth cut. 
Meanwhile factory workers have had raises, and corporation profits, before taxes, 
rose to an alltime high in 1955. 

“The effect is to put farmers further behind the rest of the population, finan- 
cially, than at any time since 1941. They find their prices further away from 
‘parity’ than they were 21 years ago in 1935.” 

The major issue now being determined by the Congress is “what shall be the 
level of farm family income in 1956 and later years?” 


CONCLUSION 


On the assumption that the Congress’ primary objective in this bill is to get 
more equitable income to farmers, it is obvious from the above that S. 3183 falls 
far short of this objective. 

I respectfully request that you give sympathetic consideration to our sugges- 
tions. If enacted, they would raise farm family income in the United States 
by about $4.8 billion instead of the $1 billion improvement now provided by 
8. 3183. And finally, I urge you, with all the respect and sincerity I possess, to 
use your strength and influence to the utmost to fight off and defeat all proposed 
amendments that would further weaken the bill. 


The CHatrman, I understand that the Senate committee has re- 
ported a bill containing a soil bank plan. 

Mr. Tatzorr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is one bill. 
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The Secretary, I understand, opposes that bill. 

We have before this committee another bill which was prepared in 
the Department of Agriculture, which the Farm Bureau has openly 
and actively opposed. 

What I would like to know, if you can explain, is this: Do you favor 
either one of those bills? Do you favor the Senate bill, or do you favor 
the one submitted by Mr. Benson? I understand from Mr. Andresen 
that the Farm Bureau has its own bill. 

In Mr. Benson’s bill which he sent here, it has been pointed out to 
the committee—and the bill, of course, speaks for itself—that it does 
not contain any penalties or any real enforcement machinery, and is 
purely voluntary, and that is in keeping with the proposal submitted 
ms the Congress by the President; it is going to be on a voluntary 

asis. 

The Farm Bureau objects to that, and they bitterly oppose it. They 
say they want a bill with teeth in it, and with penalties and enforce- 
ment provisions in it. 

The beef cattlemen of the Southwest and Northwest, and generally 
en have opposed the Administration bill, which is a voluntary 

ill. 

Have you and your associates made up your minds whether or not 
you do support either one of these proposals? 

Mr. Tatsorr. We would not support either one of the proposals 
which is currently in the Senate bill or in the bill before this committee, 
on title I of the so-called acreage reserve that is applicable to the allot- 
ment crops. 

While there are some slight differences in that section of the Senate 
bill and the House bill, we do not believe either one of them are justi- 
fied. We concede no basis to assume that either section will add any 
significant amount to the net income of farmers; and based upon the 
analysis that we attempted to make with USDA figures this morning, 
we see no sound justification for substantial further cuts in the mini- 
mum allotment of the allotment crops in acreage. 

The Cuarrman. Up to this point, I do not recall that any witness 
has appeared here in support of Mr. Benson’s soil bank proposal. He 
himself appeared, and of course his associates are all in favor of the 
program, and that is what the President is in favor of. 

When I say that they are in favor of a voluntary soil bank a m, 
T am mindful of the fact that the proposition has very formidable op- 
position, because without any way to enforce it or to protect these 
grazing lands or these feed crops from —— utilized in competition 
with the beef cattle people and the dairy aoe e, we are confronted with 
a very difficult problem, especially at this ate hour in the year. 

I would like also for you to give us your opinion as to whether or 
not you think it would be possible, with the statistical data that will 
be required, for the Department to put into operation any saisfactory 
soil bank program in the year 1956. 

Mr. Tatzsorr. Well, in terms of what I think would, it seems to me, 
be a minimum calendar before the Congress could act in the present 
legislative situation, I do not see how it would be possible, even if 
we deemed, the subtitle A, acreage reserve, to be desirable. I do not 
see how it would be possible to get the machinery set up to do any- 
thing in 1956. 
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The Cuairman. I am inclined to agree with you on that. 

Please express your views on these propositions. 

Mr. Taxszorr. I just stated that subtitle A of the bill before this 
committe, the Administration bill, we oppose in total, for most of the 
reasons that I have already stated. The proposal in this bill, as com- 
pared with the original draft which was ne this committee, intro- 
duced by Congressman Hill, to eliminate, in effect, corn as a basic com- 
modity, to eliminate the acreage allotments, to deal in the so-called 
soil bank with the projected 30 percent cut under the basic acreage, 
which is estimated to be 56 million in the commercial corn area, with 
81 percent of modernized parity price supports this year; and then, 
beginning next year, if we understand the bill, plus the Secretary’s 
brief which he filed in connection with it, it would mean then, begin- 
ning in 1957, corn would be completely on the sliding scale from zero 
to 90 percent of parity, in the administrative discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

‘he CHairMAN, Let us pause right there. If I understand it, your 
organization is not in favor of depriving the corn producer of the 
status of corn being classified as one of the basic crops. 

Mr. Tatzotr. We are absolutely opposed to any such move or pro- 
posal. 

: The Cuatrman. I do not know anyone else who is not opposed to 
it. You may proceed. 

Mr. Taxsorr. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that on a week ago last 
Tuesday, when Mr. Morse was being interrogated by Congressman 
Hope, in effect Mr. Morse said exactly what I said this morning in re- 
gard to the feed equivalent and what we said 2 years ago before this 
committee, that you cannot think of corn by itself; you have to think of 
feed as feed, the total thing, and that there is an equivalent price re- 
arr «2 

Mr. Morse did, technically, a much better job than I could do in 
analyzing that, and if I remember Congressman Hope’s question to 
Mr. Morse, the effect of the question was, “Well, then, why don’t you 
bring the other feed grains up to the feed equivalent with corn?” 
And it was my recollection of Mr. Morse’s reply, “Well, I guess it is 
just a difference in viewpoint.” 

He wanted to bring corn down to the other feed grains, but stated 
and admitted that there did have to be a feed equivalent price rela- 
tionship between all of the feeds. 

And it seems to me that this propons| the practical effect of which, 
in different. sections of this bill, is to eliminate corn as a basic com- 
modity, to eliminate the requirements for acreage allotments—I am 
unable to see the logic of making that suggestion. The premises upon 
which it is made is that we have too much corn, that we have a billion, 
100 million bushels; and then, as a solution, to eliminate the acreage 
allotments and tell corn farmers they should plant whatever they 
want to plant in return for 81 percent of parity, and then, beginning 
next year, to go on the sliding scale. 

I should like to go on from there, if I may, to state the manner 
and method of payment is not spelled out in the bill, as all of you 
are aware, and the only basis we have to go on is the statements that 
the Secretary made, where they indicated they would take 50 percent, 
or they believed it would be adequate to take 50 percent of the normal 
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yield on the designated acres, times the current support price. And, 
if I recollect correctly, his estimate was that that might mean a 
payment on cotton acreage below the allotment of $45, and wheat $15, 
corn $31, and rice $50. 

Now, the original bill—and this is one of the difficulties in trying to 
hold my remarks to the one that is presently before the committee, 
because there is some fuzzy language in it that, frankly, I am not 
sure what it is supposed to mean. The Hill bill, which was the origi- 
nal administration proposal, had a specific provision for getting the 
money to make the payments under this title I of the soil bank, and 
that was the provision—I think it was section 106 of the Hill bill— 
that provided that the Government, or the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, could sell the necessary amount of the commodity in the open 
market at the market price, to get the money to redeem the certificates 
where the eee pne farmer had requested cash instead of the 
commodity ; and that section is taken out of this current draft which 
is before the committee. 

So that it causes one to be a little bit—it causes me to be a little bit 
confused as to how im would expect to get the money. There has 
been no request through the Budget Bureau. There has been no re- 
quest for appropriations. The only thing I can see, then, is to refer 
first to section 117 of the draft before the committee, which has to do 
with financing; and the net effect, as we understand it, of that lan- 
guage in 117, without taking the time to read it, is that the Secretary 
is authorized to use the funds of Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the purposes of the act. 

he assumption, I suppose, then would be that the Congress would 


appropriate the money to repay it, whatever deficits there were in 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The other place where it avers that there may have been an in- 


tent to get the money to pay participation is found, I think, in 
section 206 in the bill currently before the committee. 

Section 206 has the net effect. of eliminating the 5-percent override 
on the sales of CCC commodities in the domestic market. In other 
words, as all of you gentlemen are aware, the domestic market, and 
the weight of CCC stocks, have been held off as a weight on the current 
production, not only the market price but the support price, through 
the device of prohibiting sales at less, except. under very special con- 
ditions, at less than 105 percent of the current support price, plus the 
carrying charges. 

Section 206 of this current bill proposes to take out the 5 percent so 
that CCC stocks may be sold at the current support price, plus the 
carrying charges. : 

ere has to be an assumption, if fey are going to sell it at that 
price, that the market would be up high enough in relation to the 
support price so as to compensate for the difference in carrying 
charges. 

hak with the whole weight of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
bearing on the support price, and through that on the market price, 
I would not foresee any time, under such circumstances, unless we 
had almost a total =P failure over the country, when the market 
price would be sufficient yeere the support price. 

And, parenthetically, I want, to say that in any event, we would be 
absolutely opposed to taking that 5 percent out, because if you put 
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the whole weight of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks on either 
the support price or the market price, it just seems to me that the 
farmers in this country are in a hopeless situation in terms not only 
of their current income on current production, but the impact that 
that would have in terms of the modernized parity formula in future 
reductions in the parity price and, obviously, on the support price. 

The Cuarrman. I understood the first proposal submitted by the 
Secretary was to the effect that we would take the commodities, and 
use the commodities to pay, either in kind or cash, the farmers, in 
an effort to reduce acreage further. 

Mr. Tatsorr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That would certainly result in depressing the 
domestic market price. If they took cotton out, gave it to a farmer 
for compliance, and the farmer then, in turn, decided he did not 
want the cotton but he wanted the cash, and put it on the market 
and sold it, that would be an itidirect way of taking the cotton out 
from under the limitation of 105 percent. 

Mr. Taugorr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman, Putting it on the market would tend to break down 
the market. 

Mr. Taxzorr. That is right. And the bill spells out if a farmer 
takes his payment in participation in kind, then it is not protected 


by price support. He must get the cash out of it by selling it on the 
open market. 


The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Do you understand that Mr. Benson, after that had been explored 
fully, and he had been advised as to its ultimate effect, has abandoned 
that idea now ? 

Mr. Tatgorr. No, I didn’t know that. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I do not know it, either. I was wondering 
if he had not done so. 

Mr. Tauzorr. Well, I suppose they have abandoned something, be- 
cause they did take out the original section 106 which let Commodity 
Credit Corporation sell directly on the market. 

The Cuairman. The Senate bill has abandoned it. 

Mr. Tarzorr. What? 

The Carman. The Senate bill has abandoned that idea as being 
practical. 

Mr. Tarzorr. Yes, they have. 

The Cuarrman. I think the House bill as introduced here does, too, 
does it not ? 

Mr. Tatsort. Yes. 

The Cuairman. One other question: The very fact that an enor- 
mous amount of money will be needed for the soil-bank program, plus 
the fact that no one in the Administration has Sametat any amount, 
would indicate that this soil-bank proposition came somewhat as an 
afterthought, would it not ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Well, it seems that way to us. 

The Cuarrman. The whole thing is predicated on the idea of buy- 
ing compliance, giving the farmer enough to induce him to reduce 
further his production. 


If you are going to buy it, you need money; and they have not 
asked for any money. 
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Mr. Tatsorr. That is right, and that is the reason why we are just 
a little bit confused as to what the meaning of this bill is, and we have 
searched it back and forth, and the only thing we can see is, if a man 
takes his payment in kind, then he has to get the cash by selling it in 
the open market. If he takes it in cash, then there is no clear way, 
other than through Commodity Credit Corporation sales, which are 
limited under this proposal to a hundred percent of the current sup- 
port price plus carrying ee or, if you go back to section 117, 
which is headed “Financing,” then it may be that they propose to just 
use the money available in Commodity Credit Corporation, and then 
ask later for reimbursement of whatever deficit there may be, from the 
Congress. 

But it is not clear in the law, and we are unable to figure out exactly 
what they may mean. 

I should like to take the next section, section 106, Mr. Chairman. 
That is headed “Deduction of the setaside.” I would like to spend 
just a moment on that, because that also is a terrific depressant on 
farm prices. 

It is not nearly so innocent as the language may appear, and prob- 
ably no one better than the members of this committee understand it. 

You will remember that the setaside was provided for in the 1954 
Farm Act, which was supposed to be a setaside of a more or less 

ermanent reserve, and the minimum on wheat was 400 million 

ushels; and the minimum, as I remember it, on cotton was 3 million 
bales. 

If you will carefully note the language in section 106, whereas the 
other part says that the payment shall be at the rate of 50 percent of 
the normal yield of the acreage times the support price, this section 
106 says: 

The quantities of cotton and wheat in the commodity setaside established 
pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1954 shall be reduced by the estimated quanti- 
ties of such commodities which would have been produced on the reserve acreage 
if such reserve acreage had been devoted to the production of such commodities. 

That is very innocent sounding language, but as nearly as we can 
interpret it on the basis of the previous law, as it now stands, it means 
this: They propose to take 30 percent of the wheat acres—I will use 
that as an illustration, because I think it would be equally applicable, 
so far as we could determine, to any other commodity—they propose to 
reduce, if they can, through the acreage reserve, 30 percent ander the 
55 million minimum acreage allotment, and that is a reduction of 
16.5 million acres; and that means that we would be reducing wheat 
by, in terms of bushels, about 16 bushels to the acre times 16.5 million, 
or about 264—what are the figures, John—264 million bushels. 

That is what we would propose to reduce production. 

Then it is assumed in the Secretary’s analysis that it would take 
a half of that, or that the payment would be the equivalent of about 
half of that amount of wheat. But the section 106 says they will 
take the total estimated production and reduce the setaside by that 
amount. 

So they would assume then, on that analysis, to reduce the regular 
stocks of Commodity Credit Corporation through sales, to get the 
nanny of 132 million bushels; but they would reduce the setaside by 
a bookkeeping entry by 264 million bushels of wheat. 
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And the same thing would be applicable to the other commodities. 

The place that that has an impact on the whole farm program is 
simply this: That you will remember the language of the 1954 Farm 
Act, relating back to the 1949 and 1948 Farm Act, had this net effect : 
The total stocks of Commodity Credit Corporation, including the set- 
aside, were to be taken into account for purposes of setting up the 
acreage allotment; but that the amount of stocks in the setaside were 
to be insulated away from the regular stocks for purposes of calculat- 
ing the level of price support under the sliding scale. 

So that, when you double the amount of the total reduction of stocks, 
and take the remainder out or the total out of the setaside, it merely 
means that you have another very heavy weight on the price support 
mechanism under the current Hider scale of the 1954 Farm Act. 

In other words, you reduce the total stocks by 132 million bushels, 
but you reduce the setaside by 264 million bushels, and put the other 
132 million over into the regular stocks, for purposes of determining 
the place on the sliding scale or the percentage of price support for 
wheat ; and the same would be true with cotton. 

So that it seems to me, and I would hope that the committee would 
completely eliminate that deduction and setaside. As a matter of 
fact, we would urge the committee to set up a much more adequate 
national security reserve of these very vital stocks of cotton and wheat, 
and corn, also, and other commodities, and completely insulate them 
away from the market price; because the allegation, it seems to us, 
based upon some experience in the market, that these surplus com- 
modities in the possession of CCC is a weight on the market, is onl 
true ‘to the extent that the people in the market, in the commerci 
trade, are fearful that ways have and will be found to dump some 
of these stocks on the market. 

And if they are, through legislation, if it is not adequate—we had 
thought it was—but if it is not adequate to completely insulate what- 
ever setaside or security reserve there may be away from the market, 
then it ought to be made adequate. 

If that is done, then whatever the stocks are, if they are completely 
insulated, it would have absolutely no effect or impact upon the 
market price. 

Mr. Lovre. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lovers. Mr. Talbott, would that not always hold true, regardless 
of whether it is set-aside, national reserve, or what-not, so long as you 
have that supply on hand? Would that not act as a depressing factor, 
so far as price is concerned ? 

Mr. Taxzorr. Not in our judgment, it will not operate as a depres- 
sant if it is adequately insulated. 

Mr. Lover. How are you going to do that ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Well, [ am not a legislator, but if I were doing it, if 
I were in a position to do it, my recommendation would be that we de- 
termine first how much we ought to adequately have in a national se- 
curity reserve, and then take it clear up into the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that it could not be released into the do- 
mestic market, other than in a declared national emergency. 

Mr. Lovee. I know. 
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Mr. Tarzorr. Something like that. And when you would have 
everyone in the trade with the full knowledge that those stocks were 
there for the safety and protection of the country; but that they were 
not under any circumstances, unless the whole situation got so bad that 
the President of the United States had to declare a national emergency, 
to be released into the domestic market. 

Mr, Lovre, But one Congress cannot bind another. I am just, won- 
dering how you can do that, and completely isolate it so that it would 
not have a disastrous effect upon the market. 

Mr. Tagort. Well, of course, we recognize that one Congress will 
do whatever it does, and the next Congress may change it and do 
whatever it does, But that is true with respect to any legislation, it 
seems tome. I mean, your price qupport legislation, or anything else. 

Mr. Poagez. You bring this u y to prove that it is illusory that 
Congress can never set up an effective set-aside. Many of us said that 
when we passed it. We realized that it was passed purely to fool peo- 
ple, and we said so then. 

But this set-aside cannot—you suggested a short time—a set-aside 
where nobody could turn it loose except the President. Well, the 
President cannot turn this one loose. This is one they have got to come 
to Congress on, and they have got to get an act, and they have got to 
change the law. 

The President cannot issue an order and change this thing. They 
have got this one tied up as tight as you could tie it up. 

It is perfectly obvious that nobody figured we would be called on to 
undo this so soon, not even Mr. Benson, who told us it was an airtight 
proposition, and it really meant something and was not merely eye- 
wash. 

But here he is, right back up here, the same man who established 
these set-asides; he is back in 18 months asking that we undo what we 
did for him less than 18 months ago. 

Well, that is always going to happen. I do not assume Mr. Benson 
is different from other Secretaries in that respect, except he is a little 
more anxious to reduce the price of farm products than most Secre- 
taries I have known. Otherwise, he is about like other people, and 
they will all come to Congress and ask for a change, and they will 
get it, too. 

The trade knows it, and that is the reason no setaside is ever going 
to work. You cannot insulate things. The law does not insulate 
against the trade. It just cannot be done. 

We do not fool anybody but ourselves. You have not fooled a 
single cotton or wheat merchant with this thing. We did not fool 
them from the very beginning. We did not change the supply by a 
bale or a bushel. We did not change the market price a fraction of 
a cent with this setaside. We changed nothing except the support 

rice. 

: Mr. Tarzorr. Isn’t this true, or probably true, Congressman Poage, 
that the weight on the market, so far as the commercial market is 
concerned, the setaside on cotton, the minimum, is only 3 million 
bales. Now, there may at various times be more than 3 million bales, 
at the Secretary’s discretion, 7 in it, but all the law protects in the 
setaside is 3 million bales; and all] it protects in the setaside for wheat 
is 400 million bushels. 
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The constant stream of statements by the administration about the 
tremendous surpluses, and ways had to be found to get rid of them, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, these proposals here which are before 
this committee, to find ways and means to move these current so-called 
surpluses into consumption in the domestic market, to use the sur- 
pluses to get rid of the surpluses—all of those things are, in our 
judgment, very, very depressing on the market, price. 

If I were a trader in cotton, if I were a dealer in wheat, I certainly 
would not put anything in the pipeline with this kind of a situation 
sitting here. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly, they are depressing it, and that is all I am 
saying, that is all Mr. Lovre was saying, that any of these setasides are 
depressing; and in spite of anything we do, they are going to be. 

f know when we have 3 million bales of cotton, whether it is in or 
out of the setaside, the trade knows we have got 3 million bales of 
cotton, and know they are going on the market some day, and they are 

oing on the market any day someone can talk Congress and the 
ecretary into it; and they know if it becomes advantageous, someone 
will talk us into it. 

They know that, and I think I can show you that you, yourself, 
follow exactly the same principle the trade does, and so do I. You 
have sat here and talked this morning about 14 million bales of cotton 
or 13.5 million. That includes that setaside. 

Mr. Tarzorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You have not made any distinction between the cotton 
that was in the setaside and that which was not in the setaside. You 


knew it was there, I know it is meee and the trade knows it is there; 


and when they figure the amount of cotton which may come on the 
market, they do just exactly what you have already done right before 
this committee. 

When you talked of 13.5 million bales of cotton, you included that 
setaside, and so does everybody else that deals with cotton. And you 
included it when you talked about wheat. You did not draw any 
distinction, and neither does the trade. 

Mr. Tatsorr. Apparently, the practical effect of this section 106, en- 
titled “Deduction a Setaside,” as nearly as we could analyze it, if the 
ac reserve or title I of the soil bank was passed, and if you had 
participation, it would eliminate the setaside on cotton in 1 year. 

Mr. Poace. I fully agree with you. 

Mr. Taxporr. It would eliminate it in wheat in less than 2 years. 

Mr. Poaae. I agree with you, what he is going to do then is lower 
the support price on cotton and wheat. 

Mr. Tatzorr. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Poage. And I agree with you it is a dangerous thing, from that 
standpoint, or at least it is just the carrying out of the dangerous 
policy Mr, Benson believes in. 

Here is another way of lowering the support price. 

On cotton we have got modernized parity that lowers the support 
price. We have got the 75 percent sliding scale, that he promised 
us he would not lower it to 75 percent. He promised me he would not 
lower it to 75 percent, but he did not promise me he would not lower 
it to 76. But we can go down to 76 percent of parity on that basis. 
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Then he comes along and he wants to change the basis of support. 
He wants to make our bushel of corn weigh 70 pounds instead of 
weighing 56. He wants to make our bushel of wheat weigh 80 pounds 
instead of 60. He wants to make our grade of cotton an inch instead 
of seven-eighths. He wants to change our base, and that is going to 
lower our support price, too. 

And now he has got another scheme that you very well point out, 
all for the same purpose; all for the same purpose. He is going to 
lower us again with a change in his setaside. 

Mr. Taxsorr. Well, are farmers to be, then, on the horns of this 
kind of a dilemma, or the public? I think everyone here is sufficiently 
familiar with agriculture to know that there is no way, there is no 
way for farmers, regardless of the kind of a program, to know in 
advance that they are going to meet exactly what the need is that year, 
because of all of the factors that there is not time to go into now. So 
that when you analyze those things, the other side of the so-called 
surplus production coin is an absolute shortage of that commodity. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Taxzorr. There is not any middle ground. There is no way 
that you can hit it exactly. It would be a very rare accident if that 
were true. 

Then does the public have to suffer unduly high prices through too 
little production and an actual shortage, or do farmers, if they pro- 
duce about right, but one year more and one year less, do they then 
have to suffer the impact of their slight overproduction after they 
have made every possible effort to adjust it ? 

It seems to me that there must be some way that could be found to 
set up adequate reserves in the public interest, and find ways so that 
they would not be a depressing force on the market, either in terms of 
additional funds that it might cost the Government in support prices, 
or in terms of what they would do in the parity formula, or otherwise, 
to farm income, 

Surely there must be some way to find an answer to that problem. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, Mr. Talbott, there is a way to describe it, 
three ways. You described one this morning I will go along with. 
I will buy the proposition of: Let us sell these commodities at what- 
ever price will sell them, and make the direct payment to the American 
farmer, rather than a Japanese mill. 

Mr. Benson is offering cotton right now—he announced the day be- 
fore yesterday that he was going to sell cotton, and he was going to 
pay whatever subsidy it took to sell it, in the world market. Of 
course, when he talks about selling it at any price, that means he is 
going to pay whatever subsidy it takes. 

Of course, he is buying that cotton at market prices, the support 
price; he is going to sell that cotton at whatever it takes to sell it. 
Whatever difference there is, there is a subsidy to the foreign buyer— 
not to the American producer, but to the foreign buyer. 

I am perfectly willing to turn around and say, “Why, sure, we will 
let that cotton move, let that wheat move; and then we will turn 
around and pay the American producer, instead of paying that foreign 
buyer.” 

Mr. Tatzorr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Poace, That is one way of doing it. 
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Of course, another way of doing it is doing just what we have been 
doing, and that is, guaranteeing the American producer a definite and 
reasonably adequate loan value on his product. The Government takes 
a loss, certainly. 

I do not think you can find a way whereby you are not going to make 
ee cost somebody. I think surpluses are going to cost some- 


But I think that since surpluses are the only protection that the 
American consumer has against famine, and, as you have expressed 
it very well, since that protection is not for the benefit of the farmer 
but is solely for the benefit of the consumer, I think the public ought 
to pay that cost of those surpluses rather than the farmer. 

r. Tatporr. I certainly agree with you, Congressman Poage. 

I would point out, however, that the method by which that is done 
may have to be varied in respect to different commodities. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Taxzorr. For illustration, if we attempted to apply the princi- 
ples of your bill on cotton—— 

Mr. Poacr. You can only apply it to an export crop. 

Mr. Taxzorrt. If we attempted to apply it on feed grains, you can’t 
apply it to corn. If we spaitied it the same way to corn and feed, we 
would have to apply it to livestock. 

Maybe it would be good. But it seems to me you have to do a total 
job on many of these commodities if you do it, because they are so 
closely related. 

Mr. Poacr. You would have to do it on an export crop. 

Mr. Tatpsorr. I think I stated our calculations if there was partici- 
pation in the acreage reserve, that the setaside on cotton would be 
eliminated in 1 year, and the setaside on wheat would be eliminated in 
2 years, with its obvious effect on the support price under the slid- 
ing scale. 

‘The provision is a good one, if you were to adopt all of it, which 
we hope you won't, that the acreage reserve participation would not 
have an effect on future acreage allotments, and that it does not affect 
the penalty wheat or rice that might have been put under seal by 
mg of production over the acreage allotment, under past legis- 
ation. 

With respect to subtitle B, the conservation-reserve program and 
participation payments, the bill, again, does not give us too much of 
a guideline as to what the payments would be. So again we had to 
go back to the Secretary’s brief, and he indicated that they felt and 
were proposing that in the conservation reserve, the objective would 
be 25 million acres; that the Government would pay or would propose 
to pay about 80 percent of the cost of establishing the conservation 
practices. He estimated that that would be an average of $19 an acre 
on @ national basis, with a maximum in some acres of $25 an acre; 
and then he indicated in his testimony that the rental—there might be 
a rental for a number of years, and that might average $10 per acre, 
and that the cost of that might be $350 million in 1956. 

Well, our calculations are that if the participation was 25 million 
acres, that the initial cost to the Government would be $380 million, 
and that the rental payment would be $250 million—or $630 million 
as against the estimate of $350 million. 
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Now, we understand—and there is nothing clear in either the Sec- 
retary’s testimony or the bill—but we understand that one of the rea- 
sons for the estimate of $350 million is that it is believed or known that 
there are inadequate stocks of nursery trees and grass seeds. 

Parenthetically, it might be interesting to point out at this time 
that one of the reasons why there are inadequate stocks of grass seeds 
and seeds for cover crops is because one of the first actions of Mr. 
Benson when he took office was to eliminate the price-support program 
for the cover-crop grass seeds, and substantially that, also, in relation 
to the nurseries. 

Now, anyone could make mistakes, but I think that ought to be 
cleared up, and what then was a burdensome surplus of grass seeds 
in 1953 and 1954 which justified elimination of price supports, has 
now suddenly become a very stringent and drastic shortage in terms 
of what the administration believes is needed. 

In respect to the whole of subtitle B, rather than to attempt to 
analyze each part of it, it seems to us that it is inadequate, and we 
would urge the committee to substitute for that, one of the provi- 
sions—and there are provisions in a number of the bills that are al- 
ready before the committee, and which President Patton referred to 
this morning. 

You have bills by Congressman, Polk, Congresswoman Knutson, 
Congressman Johnson, and another one, I believe, by Congressman 
Metcalf, a member of this committee, all of which we believe are 
greatly superior to the conservation part of this administration bill, 
and we would hope that you would give consideration to using the 


language of those bills in the authorization, rather than this. 
Oo 


Mr. Poage. We have bills by Mr. Andersen, who is with us today. 

Mr. Taxsorr. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. That was before they had decided upon doing anything. 

Mr. Tatgorr. Title IT, section 201, eliminates acreage allotments. 
I have already commented on that. We are —— to it. 

And section 202 is the section which urges that the noncommercial 
wheat area be increased by that number of States or those States which 
have a minimum of 245 or a maximum of 240,000 acres of wheat, 
versus the provision of the present law, where a State with 25,000 
acres maximum of wheat is not in the commercial wheat area. 

I think the States involved, if the committee has not had that in- 
formation—and it certainly is not spelled out in this bill or the testi- 
mony—but the Senate committee report lists the States and the acreage 
involved, of the States that would be outside of the commercial wheat 
area if that provision was adopted, and those States are: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, for a total of 
1,211,931 acres that this provision would take out of the so-called 
commercial wheat area and put into the noncommercial wheat area. 

My only comment in respect to that is that we would have preferred 
to see a different approach. This committee a few years ago worked 
out a somewhat different approach, which we approved at that time, 
and that was to raise the individual minimum wheat-acreage allot- 
ment from, I think, 15 acres, as it now is—10, I think, it was then— 
and I believe this committee reported out and put through the House 
a provision to raise that to 25 acres. 
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Was that not correct, Congressman Hope ? 

Mr. Horr. That was from 15 to 25. PP 

Mr. Tatsorr. And then when it went into conference, I think the 
final settlement between the conferees was 15 acres. And we would 
prefer to see it done that way. 

I would only like to point out that if we had mandatory levels of 
price supports, and not the kind of a modernized parity formula which 
gears these prices downward all of the time, we would have no great 
objection. 

We would like to point out that the wheat produced under present 
law, in the noncommercial wheat area, is taken into account when it 
comes to the analysis as a result of which we have application of acre- 
age allotments on wheat, and it also is taken into account when it 
comes to calculating the total supply, which determines the level of 
price support. 

So that the so-called commercial area wheat producer is disadvan- 
taged to the extent that we have large acreages and large production 
in the noncommercial area, and no penalties for larger and larger 
acreage, because that total production is a part of the calculations For 
acreage allotments in the commercial area, and it is a part of the cal- 
culations that determine the level of price support. 

So that what we might be able to support if we had mandatory 
price supports and the dual parity formula that we have had for a 
number of years, and what we could support with the situation as it 
presently is, under the 1954 Farm Act, is quite different, because with 
the sliding scale of price supports and the sliding scale modernized 
parity formula, this would have a very tough impact, as it appears to 
us, on the wheat producers. 

Section 203 of the draft bill before you is designed to abolish the 
minimum acreage allotment in regard to peanuts. The minimum acre- 
age allotment under ee law is 1,610,000 acres, and we oppose the 
recommendation to eliminate the minimum acreage allotment. 

While I am no expert on peanuts, I at least know enough about it 
to know that last year, in 1954, we were so short of peanuts that the 
Tariff Commission, after a series of hearings, approved substantial 
imports of peanuts; and that this year, 1956, the acreage allotment is 
higher than the minimum provided by law for peanuts, so we see no 
reason and no justification for the proposal to eliminate the minimum 
acreage allotment on peanuts. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Talbott, do you not think, though, the purpose 
of the Secretary there is, he is trying to bust up the basics, one step 
at a time, there. 

Mr. Tarzorr. Well, Congressman Johnson, we pointed out 2 years 
ago that if the executive branch got away with this distortion of feed 
equivalent, they would make corn Public Enemy No. 1 in the price- 
support field in 2 years; and this is 2 years hence, and corn is supposed 
to be Public Enemy No. 1. 

And now the proposal is to take corn out of the list of basic com- 
modities and put it on the sliding scale, from zero to 90 percent. And 
this is conversation all around the Capital up here that I have run into 
many times, that the suggestion is that cotton be treated the same way ; 
that, we will not have any further reduction in cotton acreage, and that 
those suggesions are being seriously considered by somebody over in 
the Department. 
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‘ We do not know who they are, because those things are hard to run 
own. 

Mr. Poace. Why do you confine it to the Department? Don’t you 
think some of that suggestion is being considered seriously at the other 
side of the Capitol right now ¢ 

Mr. Tausorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poagr. By certain Senators. Do you not think there has been a 
little trading which has already been going on ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Let me say to you, if we trade corn off as a so-called 
basic commodity, and trade cotton off as a basic commodity, you have 
left—nothing is left of the pricing mechanism. 

Mr. Poaes. You are not going to have anything left of the wheat 
program because the Secretary started off by giving the tobacco peo- 
ple special treatment. I have no objection to what has been done for 
them, it should have been done for them; I think it should have been 
done for other producers, also. But he was able to splinter off one 
little group there, or thought he was, in the original bill, which treats 
tobacco different. 

Mr. Taxsorr. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Why? Well, divide and conquer. 

Mr. Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poaeer. If he can get corn out now, if he can get cotton out, 
and now make it impossible for the peanut people to live, if he can 
make it impossible for them to live, why, he has got them out. 

He is supposed to get rice out on a two-price system. 

Who is left ? 

Mr. Tauzorr. Well, the reduction—— 

Mr. Poace. Wheat is all that is left. 

Mr. Tatsorr. The reduction in dairy price supports has, as we 
pointed out 2 years ago, put economic pressure on every dairyman to 
Join aR the effort to reduce the cost of his feed and pull down the cost 
of feed. 

Then when feed grain was put down on the sliding scale of price 
supports and corn was put into a so-called surplus supply position, 
then you have every tendency to have warfare between the producers 
of oats and barley and the producers of corn, and we do not want 
to see that happen, because that way means disaster for all of us. 

Mr. Poace. you know of anybody who has succeeded to a greater 
degree than the present Secretary of Agriculture in arraying one 
group against another? First he arrays the consumer against the 
producer, and he has done.an exceedingly good job of that. He has 
created so much prejudice against agriculture that we will be another 
generation regaining our position with the American people, because 
of the prejudice that has been built up against American producers 
and the unfounded implication that they were robbing every Ameri- 
can consumer, while we are feeding the American consumer with less 
hours of his work than any people anywhere in the world at any time 
in history ever spent. 

We are charged with robbing the American consumer. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Hoeven. I thought this committee was being conducted on a 
nonpartisan basis. 
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Mr. Poace. You will agree with me, won’t you; won't you agree 
with me? Surely, if you agree, I am not raising a partisan question. 
The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Talbott, we have consumed almost the entire 
dane Mr. Newsom has been waiting patiently all day long to be 
eard. 

The information you have given us has been very helpful. You 
know, all of the information you have presented to this committee, 
the committee is entirely familiar with. You have made a great 
presentation, you have made a great speech for agriculture, but let 
us confine our questions to the matter before us. 

Mr. Andresen wishes to question us. 

Are you about to conclude ? 

Mr. Tarzorr. Just almost. I am almost through with the bill. 

The CHarrman. I will agree with what you said, and maybe with 
what Mr. Poage said, and all the rest, but we have to get on with our 
business. 

Mr. Tarsorr. Section 205 of the bill before the committee is the 
one which was discussed in great detail on yesterday, the matter of 
eliminating the 7%-inch staple cotton for the purpose of establishing 
the support. price, and we are in opposition to that suggestion, for 
the simple reason—and while I heard a lot of things yesterday, all 
I can say is, apparently it depends on whom you contact and when, 
because a week ago today, we contacted the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the Cotton Branch, and they then told us that this provision 
would have the effect of reducing the support price on all cotton 2.18 
per pound, 2.18 cents per pound. 

Now, I heard something different yesterday, that someone else was 
supposed to say, and I do not know, but any proposal to reduce the 
income to the farmers such as that appears to us to be, we would 
0 , 
have already commented on section 206 earlier, and expressed 
our opposition to it; and the second part of section 206 is the provision 
to authorize the Secretary to sell for feed a hundred million bushels 
of wheat at the feed equivalent, which, so far as we are concerned, 
merely means that we would be taking some of the wheat out of CCC 
stocks and adding it to the weight on the feed price, whether it is 
corn or feed grains or anything else, and we are in opposition to that. 

On page 18 of the draft bill, section 208, which has to do with, as 
we webledeliind it, eliminating the prohibition for trading with the Iron 
Curtain countries, we are unable to express an opinion, because we do 
not know what the net effect would be. 

The information upon which we would have to base our judgment 
is classified information. We do not know what it means, because 
there are similar or identical provisions in the mutual-security law, 
and in various other laws; and we are unable, at this time, to appraise 
the net effect. 

Section 210 of the bill eliminates marketing quotas and penalties for 
home use wheat, and while we understand something of the problem, 
I would point out there only the same thing that I pointed out earlier 
on another section; and that is that the home-use wheat is taken into 
account in the calculation for acreage allotments, and it is taken into 
account as a total supply figure, and affects the support price on the 
sliding scale. 
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On title III, Mr. Chairman, the new section in this bill, entitled 
“Agricultural credit,” we have had insufficient time since we got this 
draft of the bill to be able to visualize or to form an opinion as to 
whether or not that is adequate. We have no objection to it. It may 
loosen things a little bit. 

We are very doubtful at the present time whether it will make 
possible sufficient credit to meet the need in terms of the volume and 
cost as against the problems that farmers have. 

I should like to close my remarks now, unless there are questions, 
by saying, Mr. Chairman, that we recognize that legislative situation. 
We understand that the Senate bill, whatever it is when it is through 
and comes over here, will come under the title heading of H. R. 12, the 
Senate version; and that the maximum that this great committee, who 
have always had the interests of agriculture at heart—and I put that 
on a nonpartisan basis, because I think that is equally true of every 
man on this committee; regardless of whether or not there may be 
differences of opinion as to the methodology, I think it certainly is true 
with every member of the committee—it seems to us that the maximum 
that can be done, then, will be the combination of the provisions of 
H. R. 12 which passed the House last year, and whatever additions or 
subtractions are within the Senate bill as it finally passes the Senate 
and comes over here. 

I would sincerely hope that if the present provision for dual parity 
which is in the Senate bill is still there when it leaves the Senate, that 
it nan receive favorable consideration here for the reasons already 
stated. 

If the Senate bill should provide for mandatory feed equivalent 
price suppert on corn and the soil crops, I would sincerely hope that 
this committee would give favorable consideration to maintaining that 
in the bill; and if there are income-supplement payments, such as ave 
provided in Congressman Polk’s other bill here, on cotton, we would 
hope they might receive consideration in relation to our total proposals 
as presented by President Patton. Whatever are the maximums that 
it is possible for this Congress to do under the present legislative situ- 
ation, we suspect that it may very well be lacking in some of the thin 
we believe to be necessary ; and we would hope that hearings might : 
established at the earliest possible moment in the good time of this 
committee, on other matters which cannot be contemplated under this 
legislative situation. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. 

Mr, McIntire. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Talbott, I certainly want to 
say that I have tried to be here all the time during your presentation, 
and I have enjoyed the very complete way in which you have dealt 
with these problems which are in such a large part difficult ones, and I 
have been particularly interested in your repeated emphasis on posi- 
tions taken by various people at various times. 

Am I correct in my thought that the Farmers Union has supported 
the Agricultural Act of 1948 ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. I would have to go back to the hearings to see what 
the specific language is. I don’t recall the language out of hand. 

The legislative situation then, as I remember it, and I was not here 
that year, but the legislative situation as I remember it, Congressman 
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McIntire, a great many Reaphe believe that knowing that much of the 
ee and farm legislation was expiring that year, that that 
was probably the best that could be done, and to whatever extent we 
supported it, it was a support rather than nothing, as it appeared then 
might be the case. 

Mr, McInrme. A matter of expediency rather than the acceptance of 
the principles involved in the bill? 

Mr. Taxzorr. I think I might liken it to this current situation. 

As we said this morning, both President Patton and I, we would like 
to see a parity-income formula, and we would like to see farmers receive 

rotection at 100 percent of a parity-income formula, but the present 
egislative situation, it seems to me, on a basis of anything we now 
know, would appear that the maximum that might be possible would 
be 90 percent of the parity-price formula in terms of protection. 

Mr. McIntire. May I quote to you from the hearings under the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 under date of April 15, 1948, before the 
Senate Committee of Agriculture and Forestry, a statement by Mr. 
Patton which I am quoting: 

A major contribution of the measure, of course, is its proposal of a new system 
for the support of agricultural prices in which the level of support is related 
to the volume of supplies of each major farm crop. 

What would be your interpretation of that statement on the part of 
the President? 

Mr. Taxzorr. Well, my interpretation of that statement was that 
taking the best that then seemed to be available, and then with our 
subsequent experience of what has actually happened in the calcula- 
tion under this new partity formula of the aan on parity prices, 
that while it may have looked a good deal better to everybody then, 
than it does to a great many of us now—— 

The Cuarmman. May I interrupt? 

_ Tatzorr. In terms of our knowledge now of what has hap- 
pened——— 

The Cuatrman. Are you sure that Mr. Patton was speaking in ref- 
erence to basic anaiiliean or overall general commodities 

Mr. MoIntrme. I am only sure in the statement that he says, “a 
major contribution of the measure”—referring to the bill—“of course 
is its proposal of a new system for the support of agricultural prices 
in which the level of support is related to the volume of supplies of 
each major farm product.” 

I am not quarreling, I only want to know as to whether or not that 
was your position then and whether or not that subsequent develop- 
ments have changed your mind as to whether that was a sound program. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Talbott, you do know that Mr. Patton’s posi- 
tion has been consistent and constant for a minimum of 90 percent, 
but always advocating 100 percent of ree for the basic commodities 
when commodities were on acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Mr. Tatrzorr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman, This is confusing to me because I know what Mr. 
Patton’s position has been straight through. 

Mr. McIntree. Certainly I ‘find myself, Mr. Chairman, in a posi- 
tion where I am constantly having to re-evaluate. But the point 
I want to make is that much emphasis has been placed on the fact 
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that other folks have changed their position, and I think the record 
ought to show that that is equally true of your organization. That 
is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Your organization has not changed its support of 
fixed high supports, we call it, high supports. 

You have always demonstrated that 90 percent of parity is not 
fixed in the first place, it is flexible because it does vary, go up and 
down, and it is not high, because you have already given us the figures 
on that. 

My understanding of the Farmers Union position for many years 
has been 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. Tatzorr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And not 90. 

Mr. Tatsort. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You accept 90 because you can’t get 100. 

Mr. Tatsorr. That is right. 90 is better than 75 or 60. 

Mr. McIntime. What would be your interpretation, Mr. Talbott, of 
that statement of a level of support related to volume supply ? 

Mr. Tauzorr. I think I would have to go back, if I were going to 
analyze the impact of that statement, and read the whole testimony, 
because a sentence or a paragraph out of context of the rest of it, 
might not have the same meaning as it has had. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker, suppose you check up on that and give 


us a statement. 
(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Baker :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION, IN RESPONSE TO QUESTION ASKED BY CONGRESSMAN McINTIRE 
CONCERNING THE POSITION OF JAMES G. PATTON AND NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
RELATIVE TO THE SLIDING SCALE INCLUDED IN THE AGRICULTURAL AcT oF 1948 


Mr. McIntire did not complete his homework. As most eighth-graders know, 
one cannot vbtain an understanding of a complex subject by reading only one 
sentence on a single page of a 21-page statement. 

A reputation for integrity is not enhanced by the careless quotation, out of 
context, of a single sentence in a long public document. I have no way of know- 
ing whether Mr. McIntire read the entire statement made by Mr. Patton before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on April 11, 1948, or whether 
he read only the one sentence that was marked for him to read by someone else. 
If Mr. McIntire had sought understanding he would have found it by reading 
Mr. Patton’s complete statement. If he had done so, he would not have been mis- 
led in his knowledge nor have been misleading in his cross-examination. I know 
that Mr. McIntire is an extremely busy man and have always been of the opinion 
that he is a man of high integrity. I trust the incident under consideration is an 
error of the mind and not of the heart. 

On page 112 of the hearings of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry on the Agricultural Act of 1948, Mr. Patton stated, as Mr. McIntire correctly 
read it, the following sentence: “A major contribution of the measure, of course, 
is its proposal of a new system for the support of agricultural prices, in which 
the level of support is related to the volume of supplies of each major farm 
product.” Mr. Patton went on to say: “The theoretical base of the proposal is 
admirable. * * * As to the mechanics of operation, however, I should like to 
lay before the committee one or two suggestions. The use of ‘supplies’ as the 
basis for fluctuation in the levels of support prices can conceivably lead to 
anomalous situations. * * * Moreover, I should like to suggest to the committee 
that it should be possible to be both more creative and more realistic. * * * Why 
not relate the level of support to be given to any commodity to the production 
goals hammered out by the Department and the farmers in the annual meetings 
with which we have all become familiar? Then, instead of seeking to encourage 
or discourage production by reference to the production of previous years, we 
should be tackling boldly and with vision the real problem, which is to encourage 
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or discourage, as the general interest requires, the production in the forthcoming 
crop year.” 

Rather than endorsing the 1948 Farm Act sliding scale, as implied by Mr. 
McIntire’s quotation of a single sentence out of context, Mr. Patton actually 
opposed it and, in fact, suggested committee consideration of an entirely different 
alternative proposal, based upon farm-production goals, forward pricing in 
support announcements in a context of inflation control and farm prices pro- 
grams that would return farmers a full parity of income, in an economy of 
abundance rather than scarcity. 

In answering a question propounded by Senator Thye (p. 114) Mr. Patton 
said: “I think there is one very important thing that I had in mind in drafting 
this (Family Farm Act proposed by Farmers Union), Senator, and that is that 
I hope we can devise out of this whole program a basic concept of production 
for plenty rather than resorting to a scarcity device.” 

It should also be understood that at the time Mr. Patton was testifying (April 
11, 1948) the bill under consideration (S. 2318) contained a provision for dual 
parity, not exclusive reliance upon so-called modernized parity, as is the case in 
existing law. 

On page 117 of the hearings, Senator Aiken stated: “All of the witnesses so 
far have testified in opposition to having two formulas. I believe all the wit- 
nesses have testified in favor of the 10-year moving average, in other words what 
we call modernized parity. Do you want to express an opinion on that?’ 

Mr. Patton replied saying: “I would like to express a personal opinion, Sen- 
ator * * * I do not think anyone, even the most rabid consumer, could criticize 
the farmers for demanding and wishing to receive a fair price * * * I feel 
that the. more guides you can get probably the more effective administratively 
and otherwise you can make your price program to serve both farm and public 
interests. Therefore, I would say if you had these two guidelines, that is, the 
two formulas, if they were administered well I do not see the necessity for 
confusion.” 

At various points throughout his statement, Mr. Patton flatly stated that 
unless the 1948 Agricultural Act was accompanied by legislation that would 
squeeze out the water from inflated wartime prices of things that farmers buy, 
he felt that extension of the Steagall amendment was the only alternative. 

Summarizing his long statement before the committee, near its end, (p. 131) 
Mr. Patton quoted from his previous testimony before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, saying: ‘Unless by some miracle the present inflation is halted, I 
think there is no doubt that the United States—and that means the whole 
world—faces a period of deflation and adjustment that will be one of the most 
difficult in our history.” 

Mr. Patton went on to say: “Agriculture as usual finds itself in an extremely 
vulnerable position in the aftermath of war. Farmers for several years to come, 
face a condition where failure to continue exports of farm products at very 
high levels would almost certainly bring about another and worse decline in 
prices of the things farmers sell. At the same time this would be accompanied 
by continuing and even increasing inflation of things farmers buy. 

“Therefore, the National Farmers Union alone, I believe, among the major 
farm organizations, has taken the position that the support levels guaranteed 
in the so-called Steagall amendment to the Price Control Act of 1942 must be 
continued unless something were done to control the rest of the economy * * *. 

“The enactment of S. 2318 or similar legislation would assist materially in 
quieting our fears. It would not, however, in my judgment, remove the ne- 
cessity for strong action to curb inflation. We think both things should be done. 

“If, however, it appears later that it will not be possible for the committee 
to obtain favorable action of a satisfactory long-range bill. I appeal to it to- 
day to do all it cau to obtain the extension for at least another year of the 
Steagall amendment levels of price support. In an uncertain world, there ap- 
rears to be no other way available immediately to assure farmers against at 
least some of the worst effects of inflation.” 

It is clear from a reading of Mr. Patton’s entire statement that he did not, 
as inferred by Mr. McIntire, support or endorse the 90 to 60 percent of parity 
sliding scales of farm price supports that were incorporated in those deferred 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1948 which were included in the law for 
subsequent application but which the Congress has never allowed to go into 
force and effect. 
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On the contrary, Mr. Patton suggested to the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry an entirely different comprehensive long-term program that 
included reduction of prices paid by farmers, farm production goals, forward- 
ing pricing in connection therewith tied into the parity income provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948, which were not given any administrative meaning in 
the draft bill then before the committee. 

The only correct interpretation of Mr. Patton’s position in this regard is that 
he advised the committee that if such a comprehensive long-term program could 
not be enacted in 1948, then he urged Congress to reenact and extend the Steagall 
amendment. Subsequently, the Congress did extend the Steagall amendment 
levels of support for 1 year, as provided in the bill drafted by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The 1948 90 to 60 percent of parity sliding scale formulas 
were put in title II of the bill as finally enacted but operation of title II was 
delayed and it was repealed by the Agricultural Act of 1949 adopted by the new 
Congress before ever going into operation. 

One final point should be made. Regardless of whatever interpretation Mr. 
McIntire may care to put on Mr. Patton’s testimony of almost 8 years ago, a 
major fact remains that the delegate bodies of each National Farmers Union 
biennial convention since that date have considered the question of farm in- 
come protection programs and have adopted resolutions relative thereto. At no 
such convention has the 90 to 60 percent of parity sliding scale nor the 90 to 75 
percent of parity sliding scale been endorsed. 

On this point the most recent convention of National Farmers Union stated: 

“We are definitely opposed to any type of variable, flexible, or sliding scale 
priee supports that brings lower support levels in response to more abundant 
farm production, regardless of whether the bottom of the scale is 60 percent of 
parity, 75 percent of parity, or some other level.” 

May I express my appreciation to Chairman Cooley of the committee for this 
opportunity to clear up the doubts raised by Mr. MclIntire’s quotation out of 
context as to the consistency over time of Mr. Patton’s recommendations to 
congressional committees. I wish, also, to associate myself with the comments 
made by Chairman Cooley relative to his understanding of the positions taken 
by Mr. Patton and the National Farmers Union, 


Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt and beg the 
tolerance of the committee. President Christianson of the Minnesota 
Farmers Union has been down here about 2 weeks, and he has stayed 
so he could give our recommendation to the committee concerning 
marketing premium payments on lightweight hogs and cattle. 

It will not take him very long to make that presentation. I would 
appreciate the tolerance of the committee and Mr. Newsom if you 
could just take 10 or 15 minutes to let Mr. Christianson present that 
to the committee members that are here. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Mr. Christianson, will you be as 
brief as you can. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Curistianson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have been most gracious with time for our organization, and | 
will move very rapidly. : 

I am very interested in pointing out something that we have de- 
veloped along with other people on the hog situation. ; 

An amendment is being considered in the Senate bill, regarding 
premium incentive payments for hogs, and that is a matter that I 
would like to discuss with you a few minutes here, at this time. 

During the past year hogs came to market on the average at about 
240 pounds. e premium-payment plan would seek to attract hogs 
to market at 200 pounds, which would mean a cut of 40 pounds of 
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live weight or 24 pounds of dressed pork per animal on the average. 

If every hog came to market at 200 pounds instead of 240, it would 
be possible to cut the total pork production by 16 percent. However, 
a cut of that size is not necessary. 

The 1955 dressed pork more SO was 10.8 billion pounds, only 2 
percent above the 10-year average figure. Our estimates are that a 
cut of some 800 million pounds of dressed pork would have corrected 
the supply situation and prevented the price break. 

Our estimate for 1956 is that if one-third of the 75 million hogs can 
be brought to market at 200 pounds instead of 240 pounds, the supply 
of pork can be cut back sufficiently to bring prices back to a range of 
90 to 100 percent of parity. 

The bill provides for premium payments of $1 to $3 per hundred- 
weight to producers for marketing their hogs at the lighter weight. 

The incentive payment plan would come into effect as a preventive 
measure at any time the pig crop was greater than the 10-year average 
or at any time that the farmer’s price falls below 90 percent of parity. 
If the farmer’s price is between 85 and 90 percent of parity, the pre- 
mium payments would be $1 per hundredweight. If the price were 
between 80 and 85 percent of parity the premium payment could be $2. 
At any time the price would be below 80 percent of parity, the premium 
payment would be $2 per hundredweight. 

These premium payments would be sufficiently large to replace the 
the farmer’s net income from raising the hogs to a heavier weight and 
would therefore be large enough to attract participation by farmers. 

It is a self-regulating plan which seeks to avoid surpluses rather 
than to try to cure them after they happen. 

There are several points about this plan which are important to 
emphasize. 

1. It would encourage the raising and marketing of leaner, more 
desirable pork and thereby promote greater consumption of pork prod- 
ucts. . If we could regain the per capita consumption of pork which 
we have had in some former years, we would have a pork shortage 
instead of a pork surplus. Pork consumption per capita in 1955 was 
about 66 pounds. If we could regain the per capita consumption rate 
of 71.6 pounds which we had in 1952, that would mean a consumption 
gain of about 1 billion pounds of pork or the equivalent of nearly 7 
million hogs. I believe that with the marketing of a leaner pork, the 
kind the housewife wants, we can certainly regain and build the market 
for this product. 

2. This plan would enable farmers to keep up the hog numbers and 
the productive capacity of the hog industry. If demand were strong 
an increase in production could be easily made simply by putting a 
few extra pounds on each hog. But if the pork supply is reduced by 
marketing brood sows, it would take a year or more to reexpand the 
hog population and meet the demand. 

3. This plan is a self-regulating program to aid farmers in helping 
themselves to keep supply in line with demand. Only the producer 
who cooperated in making the cutback in marketing weights would 
get any Government payment. 

4, The cost of the incentive payment plan would be moderate. In 
the first year, with the major adjustment to be made, the cost could 
run between $150 million to $200 million. Once the cutback had been 
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made, the premium payment plan would act as a preventive and cost 
would be less than half the first-year costs, In the average year, the 
premium payment plan would be much less costly than surplus re- 
moval operations. 

It is important to point out also what the plan does not do. It avoids 
pegging of the market prices, it avoids reducing the national hog plan 

y such methods as marketing brood sows, it avoids Government 
processing, packing or storing of pork products and it imposes no. 
quota controls or regimentation upon the individual hog producer. 

Of course, this hog marketing premium payment plan must be con- 
templated as a part of a balanced farm program with 90 percent sup- 
ports at least on the corn, proportionate supports on the feed grains, 
and improved supports on such alternative commodities as dairy 
products. ; 

The limit on the amount of payments for which any one farmer may 
reese will also tend to discourage an overall increase in the number 
of hogs. 

Further, the gain in per capita consumption which we can expect 
from a leaner pork product on the market will create a new demand, 

Eventually, we may be raising more hogs but it will be because of 
the new markets for better pork, not because of the incentive program. 
Industry spokesmen are all agreed that we can make important gains 
in pork volume with a leaner meat-type product. 

It is possible, of course, that if the pork plan were adopted and it 
stabilized hog prices at 90 to 100 percent of parity while everything 
else was allowed to drift along at disaster levels, we could find many 
farmers shifting over into hogs. 

If corn were left at 67 percent of parity as it now is in the market, 
oats at 74 percent, barley at 69 percent, beef cattle at 66 percent, then 
some farmers might be attracted into the hog business. Put fair prices 
on one item and Benson prices on everything else and you can get only 
one result. 

I want to call attention of the committee very hurriedly to the ex- 
hibits. You will find my complete statement in that file of statements 
with the National Farmers Union. 

In exhibit 2 it shows there that in the leading producing hog States 
exactly what the probable marketings would be, the probable cost to 
the Government on the incentive plan, and the probable net results. 

And in the bottom in the United States the probable marketings 
in 1956 is 75 million hogs, and the probable gain or the SOG. 
gain on the hog prices because of the incentive program would be $4 
a hundredweight or $600 million. 

The incentive-premium plan would cost $150 million, thereby rais- 
ing the income of the hog farmers $750 million with a cost to our 
Government of the incentive program of $150 million. 

I want to point out that this $750 million would be the top part of 


the hog farmers’ income. In any top part of the income to a farmer it 
is the part of the income that he pays income taxes on and which the 
Government gets a part of their income going back into the Treasury. 

One other point before I close that I would like to make and that 
is in reference to the ACP program. In 1952 farmers were taking 
about 26 million acres out of cash-crop production and putting them 
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into green manure, cover crops, and other conservation practices un- 
der the ACP program. 

Under the ie dewighede program of the administration, partici- 
pation in this phase of ACP dropped to 18 million acres in 1953 and 
10 million acres in 1954. The 1955 figures are not yet available but 
are expected to be well below 1954 because some of the acreage in the 
drought area would not have been repeated in the 1955 program. 

There are 16 million acres that could just as well have remained in 
soil-conservation practices if the Administration had tended to the 
program. There would have been no need for a soil bank today. In 
fact, in my opinion, a soil bank could have been easily worked out 
within the framework of the ACP program had the Secretary had 
the inclination at any time during the past year or so. 

Gentlemen, I don’t want to take Mr. Geiesani's time here, at all. 
We certainly appreciate the opportunity you have given us to appear. 

The CHarrman. You made one very significant statement. T we 
inclined to agree with it, that the Secretary could have put a soil-bank 
program into operation under the authority that is now vested in him 
and under which Congress has provided money for the ACP program. 

Mr. Curistranson. Yes, sir; he could have. 

The Cuarmman. He has very broad authority, and instead of asking 
for more money this year, he asked for less money. 

Mr. Curistianson. That is right. 

The CrHarrman. To put the soil building practices into operation. 
Have you discussed your hog program with anybody in the Depart- 
ment to see whether or not it appealed to them ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. Yes. Back on October 27 I wired Secretary 
Benson. A copy of the wire is attached to the testimony that we 

resented in the Senate hearings on January 18, and at that time the 
reply that I received was that it wasn’t practical because it would cost 
too much to administer the program. 

The Cuarrman. It occurred to me while you were giving us the pro- 
gram that administrative costs would be high, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr, Curist1anson. No, it is my statement, but I skipped that part. 
But in talking with the commission firms that handle livestock, they 
tell me that there would be no extra effort on their part to furnish 
statements which could be presented to the ASC committee for direct 
payment, and that the thing would not have to be delayed, that it 
could move forward with practically no cost of administering, at all, 
because the hogs to be marketed at 200 pounds or less would be sorted 
out in the market channels. 

The Cuarmman. You have stockyards all over the country in small 
rural areas. A man goes in and sells 20 hogs, he tries to top them at 200 
pounds. Suppose when he gets there they average out at 210 pounds, 
1s he given any tolerance at all? 

Mr. Crristranson. The tolerance would be below 200 pounds in the 
present bill. 

The Cuarrman. But suppose he sorted them out as best he could, 
oaeee he got there they weighed 205 pounds? Would he get 
118 z 

Mr. Curistranson. No; he would not under the way the present 
amendment to the bill is written. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? 
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Mr. Jounson. I would like to see what Mr. Hoeven thinks of it. 

Mr. Hoeven. I don’t think it is important, but I was interested in 
your statement as to pork consumption. You referred to the fact there 
was 66 pounds per capita in 1955 and you expressed the hope it would 
exceed 70, 71, or 72, didn’t you? 

Mr. CuristrAnson. Yes, 

Mr. Hoeven. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his statement before 
this committee the other day, said as follows, and I quote: 

In recent months our people have been eating pork at the approximate rate of 
80 pounds per person per year. 

If that is true, it hasexceeded your own figure. 

Mr. Curist1anson. I do not know what figures the Secretary was 
using, but if he is using the amount of pork that moved during that 
time, it certainly has not been consumed because of the various pork 
lifts that are being carried on. That pork is certainly bought by the 
consumer, but. it is going into the deep Fons and the storage facilities, 
and will probably last the consumer 6 months without any additional 
purchases. 

Mr. Horven. I am not arguing with you about it. I am just calling 
to tay attention the Secretary’s statement. 

Mr. Curist1anson. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. Now, what about this voluntary program among hog 
peomncnse in reducing weights? I come from the State of Iowa, the 

eading hog producing State in the Union, and I find that our farmers, 
themselves, Folaabarity are reducing these weights, fully realizing that 


the consumer wants a lean-type hog. The program is working out 


pretty well without an incentive. 

Mr. Curistranson. Well, the records will show that it is not work- 
ing out well enough, because the average hog coming to market is at 
240 pounds, and certainly, by reducing just one-third, just taking one- 
third of the hogs coming to market at 200 pounds will cut back so that 
it would reach the price. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think the hog producer is well aware of the situa- 
tion, that in marketing he ae have a certain type animal. He is 
trying desperately, however, to market the kind of animal that the 
consumer wants. 

I think you will find in the hog producing areas in lowa—and there 
may be some exceptions, of course, and there is incidentally quite a 
division of opinion as to whether there should be production payments 
or not, but the fact remains that the farmers themselves are aware of 
the situation, are pretty well trying to work out their own solution 
and I dare say that perhaps by fall you will find that there is more 
meaty-type hog going to market ‘n greater numbers than ever before. 

Mr. Curistianson. Well, in October, last fall, the hog marketings 
at South St. Paul dropped from a high of 23,000 head on October 25 
to 16,000 on Wednesday, and 12,000 on the following day. 

Obviously, farmers were waiting at that time to see what effect 
Benson’s pork buying program would have on the market, and cer- 
tainly as they held their hogs to determine what effect this would have, 
the hogs were getting heavier and the prices were going down and 
were building up the surplus of pork on the market. 

The Cuarrman. Back in the OPA days, in fact back in the days of 
rationing, didn’t they provide by regulation that a man would not be 
permitted to buy hog feed to carry his hogs beyond 200 pounds? 
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Mr. Curist1anson. I am not familiar with that. 

The Carman. They had some restrictions. You couldn’t buy 
feed to feed a hog that weighed more than either 200 or 230 or 250 
pounds. They had some limit. You might be interested to know 
just what it was, but I am sure they had that. 

Mr. Harvey. I will say to the chairman I fed hogs all during that 
era. I know I bought hogs and fed them all through that period and 
was Never put in jail. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Christianson is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before this committee and I 
want to congratulate you as committee members for your desire to keep in touch 
with farm thinking on the various farm program proposals as they come under 
consideration. 

1 feel these hearings are particularly important because some phases of the 
farm bill now under consideration in the Senate have been put down in print only 
recently for the very first time and the people are having their first opportunity 
to evaluate features such as the soil bank. 

I want to associate myself with the comments and recommendations made by 
Mr. Talbott, chairman of the executive committee of the board of directors of 
National Farmers Union. 

I know that you as committee members are interested in something more than 
just patchwork farm legislation. Any price support system is going to be under 
a severe handicap unless it provides for comparable protection on all the major 
farm commodities. 

I want to put my main stress this morning on the subject of the perishable com- 
modities and how they relate to the supports on the other farm products. 

It seems to me that among other important provisions these five things need to 
be incorporated in the farm bill passed by this Congress : 

1. Adopt parity income payments direct to the farmer as the method of use 
for dairy products, providing the support on the whole milk sold outside of the 
Federal and State marketing order areas. 

2. I think the Senate action is restoring the former parity equivalent for manu- 
facturing milk is a sound step and should be retained in the final bill. However, 
parity needs to be restudied, both as it applies to manufacturing milk and to 
fluid milk. I believe that the Congress should direct the Department of Agricul- 
ture to develop a realistic parity for fluid milk (based upon the conditions in the 
milk market order areas) and a parity for whole milk sold for manufacturing 
purposes which recognizes the higher cost of present day methods of dairy 
produetion. 

3. I would recommend that the Humphrey-Marshall bill, H. R. 9341, be adopted 
as a part of the Agricultural Act of 1956, providing for hog marketing premium 
payments to encourage the marketing of hogs at 200 pounds or less. This is a 
self regulating plan to reduce the amount of dressed pork on the market without 
reducing the hog population and without controls or quotas upon the producer. 
The bill proposes a limit of $1,200 in premium payments for any one producer in 
any calendar year. 

4. Provide that the Department of Agriculture be authorized to use direct pay- 
ments to farmers as a stabilization measure for other livestock, poultry or perish- 
able products. Section 32 now provides that funds from that source can be used 
for direct payments. However, I believe that the authority should be spelled 
out for the Department to use any funds available or any funds provided for sur- 
plus removal measures in the form of direct payments to farmers. For cattle I 
recommend enactment of H. R. 9342, introduced by Congressman Marshall. 

5. Provide for a mandatory tie between the feed grain supports and corn. 
This will help balance feed supplies, a factor which is essential te a balanced 
production of livestock, dairy and poultry products. 

The prices we have today in the hog and cattle markets are the direct result 
of the cheap feed policies of the Administration. 

Let me say that we do not have an unmanageable situation in the hog industry. 

Compared with the previous ten-year period, 1955 hog numbers were up 7 
percent and total marketings were up 6 percent. However, because the hogs were 
marketed at lighter weights than in previous years, the total dressed pork 
production was only about 2 percent above the ten-year average. 
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It does not take a large surplus of hogs or any other farm product to break 
the market, as you well know. We have had trouble with milk for several years 
with only a 6 percent surplus and we had trouble with eggs a year ago with a 4 
percent overrun. 

In exhibit I, we show the hog cycles and the price extremes over the past 10 
years. At no time has the production been more than 8 percent above normal 
nor more than 6 percent below normal, yet the prices have swung in wide cycles 
below and above parity, in some cases as much as 27 percent above parity and 50 
percent below parity. 

These fluctuations are unnecessary and are a detriment to both the hog pro- 
ducer and the consuming public. 

Before going into the Humphrey-Marshall bill and how it would regulate the 
supply of pork and level off the fluctuations, I believe it is important to take a 
look at the hog production ahead. 

In 1955 we had about 74 million hogs come to market from a total pig crop of 
91 million. In 1956 we will have somewhere between 75 and 77 million hogs come 
to market from a potential pig crop of 94 million. 

The hog numbers on farms as of January 1, 1956, were about four and a half 
million above the same date in 1955. With plentiful supplies of cheap feed avail- 
able, there is no question that price trouble will continue on hogs. 

The year opened with prices of $10.90 per hundred on January 15. There was 
a small rally in February but now the slack season is about at an end and hogs 
are starting to market from last fall’s pig crop. 

The Department of Agriculture in its outlook report predicted hog prices for 
1956 at just slightly under 1955. That prediction appears very optimistic at the 
present time. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and some of his advisers intend to leave hog pro- 
ducers in this situation. They say that any aid would encourage overproduction. 
In fact, although they seem finally to be recognizing that cheap feed has resulted 
in cheap livestock, they seem to be bent on policies which will result in still more 
cheap feed and more cheap livestock. 

Their recommendation to this committee this week on corn is an irresponsible 
political move which will have disastrous results for the livestock markets. 

If there is already too much corn, how are we going to solve the feed and live- 
stock situation with still more corn and cheap feed? 

The suggestion to take corn off the list of basic crops having mandatory 
support in exchange for dropping acreage allotments will not solve anything. 
It is simply a political move inspired by the fact that it appears little of the 
Corn Belt will be inclined to participate in the soil bank. The proper remedy is 
not to break the corn price but to rewrite the soil bank. 

The key to stability in the hog and cattle industries is to establish corn at 
90 to 100 percent of old parity, keep the feed grains in proper relationship, retain 
the corn acreage allotments and give the corn grower who complies an oppor- 
tunity to put his diverted acres into the conservation reserve at a rental rate that 
will fully replace his potential net income from the diverted acres. 

If we will take these measures to balance the feed supplies, then the pork 
supply can very easily be regulated under the Humphrey-Marshall bill and with 
very nominal cost. 

During the past year hogs came to market on the average at about 240 pounds. 
The premium payment plan would seek to attract hogs to market at 200 pounds, 
which would mean a cut of 40 pounds of liveweight or 24 pounds of dressed pork 
per animal on the average. 

If every hog came to market at 200 pounds instead of 240, it would be possible 
to cut the total pork production by 16 percent. However, a cut of that size is not 
necessary. 

The 1955 dressed pork production was 10.8 billion pounds, only 2 percent above 
the 10-year average figure. Our estimates are that a cut of some 800 million 
pounds of dressed pork would have corrected the supply situation and prevented 
the price break. 

Our estimate for 1956 is that if one-third of the 75 million hogs can be brought 
to market at 200 pounds instead of 240 pounds, the supply of pork can be cut 
back sufficiently to bring prices back to a range of 90 to 100 percent of parity. 

The bill provides for premium payments of $1 to $3 per hundred weight to 
producers for marketing their hogs at the lighter weight. 

The incentive payment plan would come into effect as a preventive measure 
at any time the pig crop was greater than the 10-year average or at any time that 
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the farmer’s price falls below 90 percent of parity. If the farmer’s price is be- 
tween 85 and 90 percent of parity, the premium payments would be $1 per 
hundredweight. If the rice were between 80 and 85 percent of parity the premium 
payment would be $2. At any time the price would be below 80 percent of parity, 
the premium payment would be $3 per hundredweight. 

These premium payments would be sufficiently large to replace the farmer’s 
net income from raising the hogs to a heavier weight and would therefore be large 
enough to attract participation by farmers. 

It is a self-regulating plan which seeks to avoid surpluses rather than to try 
to cure them after they happen. 

There are several points about this plan which are important to emphasize: 

1. It would encourage the raising and marketing of leaner, more desirable 
pork and thereby promote greater consumption of pork products. If we could 
regain the per capita consumption of pork which we have had in some former 
years, we would have a pork shortage instead of a pork surplus. Pork consump- 
tion per capita in 1955 was about 66 pounds. If we could regain the per capita 
consumption rate of 71.6 pounds which we had in 1952, that would mean a con- 
sumption gain of about 1 billion pounds of pork or the equivalent of nearly 7 
million hogs. I believe that with the marketing of a leaner pork, the kind the 
housewife wants, we can certainly regain and build the market for this product. 

2. This plan would enable farmers to keep up the hog numbers and the produc- 
tive capacity of the hog industry. If demand were strong an increase in pro- 
duction could be easily made simply by putting a few extra pounds on each hog. 
But if the pork supply is reduced by marketing brood sows, it would take a year 
or more to re-expand the hog population and meet the demand. 

3. This plan is a self-regulating program to aid farmers in helping them- 
selves to keep supply in line with demand. Only the producer who cooperated 
in making the cut-back in marketing weights would get any Government payment. 

4. The cost of the incentive payment plan would be moderate. In the first 
year, with the major adjustment to be made, the cost could run between $150 to 
$200 million. Once the cutback had been made, the premium payment plan would 
act as a preventive and cost would be less than half the first-year costs. In the 
average year, the premium payment plan would be much less costly than surplus 
removal operations. 

It is important to point out also what the plan does not do: It avoids pegging of 
the market prices, it avoids reducing the national hog plan by such methods as 
marketing brood sows, it avoids Government processing, packing or storing of 
pork products and it imposes no quota controls or regimentation upon the in- 
dividual hog producer. 

Of course, this hog marketing premium payment plan must be contemplated 
as a part of a balanced farm program with 90 percent supports at least on the 
corn, proportionate supports on the feed grains, and improved supports on such 
alternative commodities as dairy products. 

As a part of a balanced program, the hog plan will not create an incentive to a 
great increase in the pig crop. 

The limit on the amount of payments for which any one farmer may qualify 
will also tend to discourage an overall increase in the number of hogs. 

Further, the gain in per capita consumption which we can expect from a 
leaner pork product on the market will create a new demand. 

Eventually, we may be raising more hogs but it will be because of the new 
markets for better pork, not because of the incentive program. Industry spokes- 
men are all agreed that we can make important gains in pork volume with a 
leaner meat-type product. 

It is possible, of course, that if the pork plan were adopted and it stabilized 
hog prices at 90 to 100 percent of parity while everything else was allowed to 
drift along at disaster levels, we could find many farmers shifting over into hogs. 

If corn were left at 67 percent of parity as it now is in the market, oats at 74 
percent, barley at 69 percent, beef cattle at 66 percent, then some farmers might 
be attracted into the hog business. Put fair prices on one item and Benson 
prices on everything else and you can get only one result. 

But that is no argument against the hog plan. It is an argument for a bal- 
anced program of price supports. 

Adopt 100 percent of old parity supports on the basic crops, tie the feed grains 
to corn supports, raise the dairy support level, and adopt a type of soil bank 
which allows farmers to participate with their diverted acres, and you will have 
taken a major step toward achieving some balance in farm program. 
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With such a program the hog marketing premium-payment plan will work 
very effectively to keep pork supply within the range of probable demand. 

It will also have an important side effect in strengthening the markets for 
beef and other meats, and it will also influence the fats and oil market because 
it will make a sizable cut in lard surpluses. 

I am attaching as part of my statement the views of others on the hog- 
marketing plan. 

I will call your attention to the statement of Glenn Long, manager of the 
Farmers Union Marketing Association, a cooperative livestock marketing or- 
ganization which operates on the Nation’s largest hog market in South St. Paul. 

Of course you will be interested in his views on the plan in general, but two 
things stand out in his statement : 

1. The simplicity of this program as far as administration is concerned. 
Farmers would file for their premium payment simply by submitting their sales 
tickets to the county ASC committee, 

2. Mr. Long’s belief that marketing agencies and packer buyers would be most 
cooperative in handling these hogs for producers so that they might qualify for 
the premium payments. 

We would add to Mr. Long’s view that administration would be simple, the fact 
that it would also be prompt. Handling of the payments through the ASC offices 
would make it possible to get the check to the farmer without delay. 

I have also attached a brief statement by John C. Raber, president of the 
Indiana Farmers Union, relative to the hog situation. 

Indiana, as you may be aware, is one of the chief hog-producing States, and 
you will be interested in his estimate of the effect the plan would have on farm 
income in his State. 

We are recommending this plan here today as part of the farm bill because 
quick action is needed in the corn-hog area. 

We feel that if this hog-marketing premium-payment plan is adopted and put 
into effect at once, we can prevent the serious price situation which is sure to 
prevail considering the hog numbers and the available feed supplies. 

Between March 15 and August, about 25 million hogs will be coming to market. 
If this program could be put into effect on March 15 and if it is successful in 
bringing hogs to market at not more than 200 pounds, the necessary adjustment 
in pork supplies could be accomplished even before the fall run begins. And 
thereafter the premium-payment plan would be ready on a standby basis at any 
time that supplies threatened to get unduly large. 

While the payment plan is brought into effect at any time when prices drop 
to 90 percent of parity, our estimates are that once the adjustment is made the 
market price plus the premium payment will give the farmer an average return 
in the neighborhood of full parity. 

We expect at the minimum that the operation of this plan in 1956 would 
result in a gain of at least $4 per hundredweight over the average that would 
prevail for the year in the open market. 

Exhibit 2 shows the probable program results in the 10 leading hog States if 
this plan can be put into operation at a very early date. 

In regard to dairy products, I believe it is vital to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority specifically to use parity-income payments on dairy products as 
an alternative to the present authority for purchase and storage. 

Parity-income payments will have several advantages over the support method 
now inthelaw. Parity-income payments will: 

(a) Assure the farmer the full benefit of the intended support level. (The 
return to the farmer has often lagged below such a point in the past 3 years.) 

(b) Avoid heavy Government purchases and storage. 

(c) Avoid any increase in supports becoming a windfall to the processors and 
distributors. 

(d) Assure the lowest practicable price for the consumer. 

I believe that the present bill should be amended to provide for dairy supports 
at 100 percent of parity with parity income payments. I feel that applying the 
support at the whole milk level will help in balancing the production from the 
standpoint that excess production in the high-cost milk shed areas would not 
then be encouraged as it is now by the fact that supports on the manufactured 
dairy products are available to take up the overrun. 

We have only a small surplus percentagewise—although it could become siz- 
able if we have a continuation of the present 75 percent support system which 
is encouraging the greater output. 
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I believe that the parity income payment type of support would help balance 
supply with demand in two ways: by encouraging consumption of dairy products 
and by discouraging the production of excess supplies in the milk market order 
areas, Adoption of a limit of $1,500 in support payments to any one producer 
in any calendar year would also help limit production. 

I would recommend that parity income payments should be adopted for a 2- 
year period beginning with the marketing year April 1, 1956. Before the end of 
the 2-year period, I would recommend that the Department of Agriculture be 
directed to hold a referendum of milk producers (not selling on the Federal and 
State order markets) on the continuation of such a support plan. This referen- 
dum should determine whether dairy farmers would, in return for full parity 
supports, be willing to keep production in line with effective demand. 

In my testimony before your dairy subcommittee last June and in November, 
I oa attention to the dangers involved in the flexible support system on dairy 
products, 

Some members of the Secretary of Agriculture’s staff have been parading the 
dairy situation as an example of what flexible supports can accomplish: Con- 
trary to all these claims, the record shows that flexible supports have failed on 
every count. 

Milk production set a new all-time record in 1955, 124.5 billion pounds, and 
official predictions are that 1956 production will reach 126 to 127 billion pounds. 

We are well on the way to a new record this year, with January production 
running 15 percent above the 10-year average for that month. 

Consumption of dairy products has increased only about in proportion to the 
growth in population. Total consumption per capita of all dairy products in 
1955 is estimated at 710 pounds as compared with a pre-Benson 10-year average 
of 737 pounds. 

A study of the dairy stocks both private and in Government storage, shows 
that the worst supply situation in history is being prevented only by a huge- 
scale giveaway of dairy products under section 416 and other authority. 

We do not object to the disposition of these stocks and of putting them into 
stomachs instead of keeping them in storage. We do object to the plain falsehood 
that the flexible supports have resulted in the reduction of surpluses. 

Commercial butter stocks as of the end of November were 18 percent above a 
year ago. Cheese stocks were 30 percent above a year ago. 

Government stocks of butter and cheese have been reduced through a giveaway 
since April 1, 1954, of 455 million pounds of butter and 280 million pounds of 
cheese. 

Except for this giveaway, which is more than 10 times the amount which 
Mr. Benson donated while supports were at 9) percent of parity, we would obvi- 
ously today have the largest Government surpluses of these products in our 
history. 

However, the worst effect of the price-flexing is the effect upon the farmer’s 
income. At 75 percent of parity prices, dairy farmers are working for about 
35 to 40 cents an hour. 

Prices received by farmers for milk for manufacturing purposes averaged 
$3.18 for 1955, 92 cents per hundred weight less than the average in 1952. 

Little is being said now about the cost of the dairy give-away program, but it 
is my prediction that if we still have the same Secretary of Agriculture next 
January he will be using the cost figures in the hundreds of millions, to inflame 
the public against any dairy support program at all. 

What is true of the flexible supports on dairying is also true of all other items 
on which they have been applied. 

Three years of chiseling at the feed and oil seed support levels, two years of 
debased dairy supports and a year of flexible supports on the basic crops have 
compiled a record of complete failure for the flexible support system. 

Let me call your attention to exhibit 3 which shows the production and price 
trends on the feed and oil seed grains since 1952. Although prices are down 
20 to 30 percent, production of these items has been forced upward. 

In 1952, farmers were taking about 26 million acres out of cash crop produc- 
tion and putting them into green manure, cover crops and other conservation 
practices under the ACP program. 

Under the ACP deemphasis program of the administration, participation in 
this phase of ACP dropped to 18 million acres in 1953 and 10 million acres in 1954. 
The 1955 figures are not yet available but are expected to be well below 1954 be- 
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cause some of the acreage in the drought area would not have been repeated in the 
1955 program. There are 16 million acres that could just as well have remained 
in soil conservation practices if the administration had tended to the program. 
There would have been no need for a soil bank today. In fact, in my opinion a 
soil bank could have been easily worked out within the framework of the ACP 
program had the Secretary had the inclination at any time during the past 3 years. 

All of this, of course, points to the critical decision which will have to be made 
this year on the direction in which we should move with the farm programs. 

The choice is whether to continue to move downward in farm price and income 
with more of the Benson program, or whether we will choose to reverse the direc- 
tion and try to move upward to better prices and a sounder agriculture. 

This, as we have said today, will recessitate a balanced farm program. 

At it stands, the Senate committee bill will result in a price support 44 cents 
higher on wheat, 24 cents higher on corn, and 3.6 cents higher per pound on 
butterfat. I know these advances would be important to farmers in my State. 

However, there are serious gaps in the program, particularly in regard to live- 
stock products. 

I believe that this committee, starting from the House bill adopted last year and 
the Senate committee bill, can make several improvements which would make 
the overall program much more workable and effective. 

I hope you will give serious consideration to the recommendations we have 
discussed with you here today. Thank you. 


ExHIsit I 


Hog cycles and price extremes 























— Percent Price extremes in cycles 
Year production ese 
(miion 1 Month Pri 
pounds) norma on Tice 
es ail bitstns nd 1h bani ne ~Rbe dhhine ao the 10.6 +1 | January eanak 13. 80 
NG SIN at te ae a a, Oe een ms +4 |_.._- i 14. 10 
BT cadena <thon standin or etedbbns bikin dete ataea 10.5 —1 | October__._._...-- 27.10 
BOs heckiicncn oh qt aesubs pt <eupabiceds xs sb i ati | 10.0 —4 | September. ....... 27. 40 
DE hd Sen dh ciciotene tins niteaptic tained aitdiviidiie d ---| 10.2 —3 | December-__.-_-_- 14. 80 
PO sto hace soaks che onnee Saeate sek Sieknn temas’ 10.7 +1 | August....:...... 21.70 
Didi penebeteesahgcunecansvosnqessesegentesdann | 11.4 +7 | October_.......... 20. 20 
BR aon nic shi cgi ing aq det<domenri uth bs abagis acme | 11.5 | +8 | December-_.--.---- 16. 10 
| NRE rit ea A Sear Rha i * 10.0 —4 | September -_.__._. 23. 80 
need anetnlewcdied Mathias Lebbade phn bee te 9.9 | GET Mi cota ccosaae ol 26. 50 
SOAS-O6 BVETRGO 5c - esa) nad. Se ide apne. BO GO is). ciss5 ad Ss. sed |------- 
GONE ccs cnk hn. ae. bude dk doe 10.8 | +2 | December...___._- | 10.60 
1 10-year average. 
Exursir II 


PROBABLE PROGRAM ReEsULTS IN 10 Leaprne Hoe STATES 


This table is based upon the probable marketings from the several States. 
Assuming (as per the USDA Outlook report) that hogs would average about $15 
per hundred in the open market for 1956, farmers would have an income slightly 
lower than in 1955 from the hog marketings. However, under the hog market- 
ing premium payment plan, it is estimated that if one-third of the Nation’s 
hogs were attracted to market at 200 pounds instead of 240 pounds, we would 
have a sufficient cutback in pork volume to bring market prices at least up to $19 
or 90 percent of parity. 

In the table below, column 2 shows the net gain to farmers in each State by 
having $19 average prices instead of $15 average prices. 

Column 3 shows the amount of premium payments going to each State assum- 
ing that such payments will be made upon about one-third of the hogs marketed. 

Column 4 shows the total gains to farmers in the States through operation 
of the hog marketing premium payment plan in 1956 if it can be put into opera- 
tion at once. 
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Exnyrsit III 


Effect of flewible supports of production and price of selected grains 
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(The following statements were also submitted by the National 
Farmers Union:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN C. RABER, PRESIDENT, INDIANA FARMERS UNION 


Farmers of Indiana would be very much interested in the adoption of H. R. 
9341 or 8. 3189, known as the hog marketing premium payment plan. This would 
induce farmers to market their hogs lighter and in this way help correct a 
very bad price situation. 

As you no doubt know, hogs are Indiana’s most important farm commodity. 
The price of hogs at present is one of the main reasons why the parity ratio in 
Indiana has dropped to 71 percent, as recently noted in a Purdue University 
report. This leaves Indiana as one of the most depressed agricultural districts 
in the‘country. 

Many farmers find themselves unable to arrange operating credit for the coming 
year. The lack of farm purchasing power is beginning to be felt by the business- 
men in the towns. 

According to the market outlook, hogs are to average a bit lower than last 
year when they averaged $15.50. At best it is difficult to foresee 4 price average 
better than $15 for 1956. 

I believe, however, that if H. R. 9341-S. 3189 were put into effect, the supply 
situation could be corrected and the price restored to 90 percent of parity or 
higher. 

This would be of great importance to Indiana farmers for even a gain of $4 
per hundredweight would amount to $52 million this year on the probable market- 
ings. It is estimated that Indiana farmers would receive about $13 million in the 
hog marketing incentive payments. Therefore, the adoption of the plan could 
mean as much as $65 million more in income for the farmers of this State this 
year. 

I would say that farmers would willingly cooperate in this program. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GLENN LONG, MANAGER, FARMERS UNION 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


As manager of the Farmers Union Marketing Association of South St. Paul, 
Minn., I am vitally concerned about the livestock price situation. The Farmers 
Union Marketing Association is a cooperative livestock marketing organization 
operating at the terminal markets at South St. Paul, Minn. and at West Fargo, 
N. Dak. We sell livestock for some 35,000 individual livestock producers in a 
5 State area tributary to these terminal markets. 

The majority of our patrons are family type farmers carrying on a diversified 
farming program, of which livestock is one of the major sources of cash income. 
These patrons of ours are caught in a cost-price squeeze due to the extremely 
low prices of hogs and cattle. Their very economic stability is now being 
jeopardized. 

As manager of this association, I am familiar with the proposal for raising 
hog prices and income to hog producers through an incentive payment program. 
Such a program would pay hog producers from 1 to 3 dollars per hundredweight 
incentive for marketing hogs at weights under 200 pounds for slaughter purposes. 
It appears to me that this program is workable and sound in that it will tend to 
decrease the production of pork products, while at the same time it will promote 
the production of quality pork products. Such a program will tend to bring pork 
supplies in line with consumer demands without materially affecting the produc- 
tion program of the hog producer. 

During the months of November and December the South St. Paul market 
handled almost 900,000 hogs. The total for the year was 3,300,000. You will note 
that better than one-quarter of the hogs marketed here at South St. Paul were 
marketed in the 2 months of November and December. The discouraging factor 
about these hogs marketed in November and December was the large number of 
hogs marketed at heavy and undesirable weights. These heavy hogs tended to 
further depress an already sagging hog market, and actually gave a smaller net 
return to the hog producer who raised them. The average weight of all barrows 
and gilts marketed at South St. Paul, according to the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Market News Service, ran from 8 to 11 pounds heavier in 
November and December than they did in October, and ran 15 to 20 pounds 
heavier than during the munths of August and September. 

My point in brirging these figures to your attention is to illustrate that there 
is a wide weight range in hog marketings, and that this weight range can be 
materially reduced by an incentive marketing program. It is my firm belief 
that the majority of hog producers who participated in this practice of raising 
heavy hogs did not do so intentionally. Most of them held their hogs back at 
the time that they should have been marketed because of what they thought to 
be undesirable market conditions. In attempting to wait for a better market, 
their hogs grew into excessive weights. Incentive payments would offer the 
proper inducement for these hog producers to move their hogs at desirable 
weights, and thus should limit pork production in years when hog farrowings 
are above the 10-year average. 

The administration of such a program would be relatively simple in that the 
hog producer could apply for his incentive payment by using either his sales 
ticket or account of sale as evidence of his marketing procedure. This would 
entail no problem in either policing or administering the program. I believe 
that you would find marketing agencies and packer buyers most cooperative 
in handling these hogs for producers so that they might qualify for the incentive 
program. 

It is my opinion that no general improvement will occur in livestock prices 
until such time as feed prices are stabilized at 90 percent of parity or higher. 
Everyone knows there is a relationship between the cost of feed and the price 
of hogs, cattle, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. I believe that no program for 
these commodities is workable at prices above their true relationship to feed 
grains. It, therefore, seems imperative that we have a 90 percent support price 
on corn and other feed grains if we are to expect livestock prices to stabilize at 
or near the 90 percent of parity level. 

In behalf of the Farmers Union Marketing Association I urge you to give 
favorable consideration to the proposed program of incentive payments to hog 
producers who sell hogs at weights of 200 pounds or less. 
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LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS MEMORANDUM 
[Revised December 1, 1955] 


WHo’s RESPONSIBLE FoR FALLING FAMILY Farm INCOME? 


THE “NEW LOOK” SLIDING SCALE LINE 


The drastic 37 percent drop in farm family net incomes from third quarter 
1952 to third quarter 1955 forced a belated recognition by sliding scale farm 
price advocates that the “farm situation is difficult”. This belated acknowledg- 
ment of falling farm family income is part of a new sliding scale legislative 
campaign. Purpose of the new campaign is to divert the attention of farmers and 
the general public from the true cause of economic distress and depression on 
the farms of America. 

The “new look” sliding scale line is a continuation of the campaign to turn 
farmers against consumers and consumers against farmers that began as soon 
as sliding scale farm forces moved into the White House and the executive offices 
of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. The “old line’, used the last 244 years, 
was that farmers were wealthy, drove Cadillacs and Imperials, and were bleed- 
ing taxpayers and consumers white through “high and rigid” farm price sup- 
ports which held up retail prices at artificially high levels and were costing 
huge amounts of taxpayers’ money. Repeated repetition was relied upon to 
make misleading propaganda sound like the truth. Farmers were urged to 
hate consumers even in those early days by the direct intervention of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in a railway labor dispute. 

Now family farm incomes have fallen so drastically they can no longer be 
“talked” away. And several years’ application sliding scale philosophy has not 
halted the continuous drop in farm net income. BDven though 170,000 farm fami- 
lies have been forced off the land since 1952 per family, farm net income is 30 
percent lower in 1955 than in 1952. The farm depression had become so plain 
for all to see that it had to be acknowledged. This development forced the adop- 
tion of a new propaganda wrapping for the sliding scale package. No steps are 
being taken to change the contents but a new wrapping with a “new look” has 
been dreamed up. 

“NEW LOOK” SLIDING SCALE HUCKSTERISMS 


The “new look” sliding scale line starts with the obvious truth that farm 
family incomes are distressingly low and still falling. Then the attention- 
diverting false facade moves in. Farm income is dropping, they say, because big 
industry has allowed big labor to pressure it into giving such big wage increases 
that big industry was forced to make big price increases in things sold to farm- 
ers. Thus because “farm costs are up, of course, farm income is down.” 

A secondary part of the line is that to the extent to which prices received by 
farmers have fallen this is because the farmer is getting a smaller percentage 
of the consumer dollar because wages and services have been increased so much 
in food, distribution and processing industries. 

The “new look” sliding scale line is about three-fourths outright false and the 
whole thing entirely misleading. 


DROPS IN NET INCOME OF FARM-OPERATING FAMILIES 


This part is true; there have been drops in net farm income: 


change 
a totals: 
Farm tors net income, before adjustment for inven- 
billions- 


tory 
After adjustment for inventory change 
Per farm operating family: 

C t dollars 
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Per person income figures 








‘ Percent 
1952 1955 change 
Persons on farms (including hired laborers): 
hl ECGS L ENTE AAAI = $675 $621 8 
From other sources oh 255 278 +9 
NE nn ia nc dksbtiandn neues os mes 930 899 —3 
ee ee I fe ie A EB hg a ee 1, 836 1, 959 —7 


Index of wages of hired farm workers...............-...------- 503 510 +2 


NOT FROM INCREASE IN FARM OPERATING EXPENSES 


Contrary to the attention-diverting implication of the “new look sliding scale 
propaganda line,” farm operating expenses have dropped a little since 1952 
rather than rising as is implied when so much talk is made of how much industrial 
wages have risen: 


Farm production expenses 
[Billion dollars) 


Percent 
1952 1955 change 








National total, all farmers_.._...-...........-~-- Se Meas aes $22. 
RIGID ROT sin ee a se ee ak ot 4 


Fall in gross caused fall in net income 





[Billion dollars} 
| 1952 | 1955 Drop 
$$ Te eee I enn eee a 
Farm gross income, national total: | 
Realized gross before inventory adjustments -__-_-_-_-._.-~- | $36.9 $32.7 $4.5 
Gross income including inventory adjustments... .......-. 37.7 33. 1 4.6 
' 








Farm parity ratios dropped 





Percent 
1952 1955 ne 











Farm price parity retie...............-.-. 30. 5 A 100 83 —17 
Farm income parity ratio__-._..._.....-....----..-..-- ---->-] 51 46 —10 


The reason the farm parity income ratio dropped was the drop in gross farm 


income, not increase in farm production expenses. The farm parity price ratio 
dropped because of a drop in prices received by farmers of six times as much as 
prices paid, including interest and taxes. 


Both prices received and prices paid dropped but prices received dropped more 





change 





| 1952 1955 Percent 


Prices received by farmers................--- nner eeman | 288 230 —-% 
Palin GE We a. nw cw oo csc ccscseeocs 274 246 —10 


1 For items used in production. 


Farm production expenses and prices paid by farmers for production items 
dropped as much as they did because of the heavy drop in the prices of feed seed 
and livestock that farmers buy from each other. 
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SLIDING SCALE PRICE POLICIES DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR DROPS IN GROSS AND NET 
FARM INCOME AND PRICES RECEIVED 


As noted in preceding sections, farm family net incomes dropped drastically 
from 1952 to 1955, not because farm production expenses increased, but because 
gross farm income dropped five times as much as farm operating expenses. The 
drop in gross farm income occurred, in spite of an 8-percent increase in volume 
of farm marketings and in the absence of a production payment program, be- 
cause of a 20-percent drop in prices received by farmers. ‘The drop in prices 
received by farmers was caused by and allowed because sliding scale farm price 
policies were placed into effect beginning in February 1953; support levels were 
dropped for all commodities whose prices were resting on supports and no sup- 
ports were inaugurated for such commodities as beef cattle, hogs, eggs, and farm 
chickens as their market prices dropped below the 90 percent of parity level of 
support authorized by law. 

Administration cuts in price support levels for different commodities are shown 
below : 


Support price of farm commodities established by Secretary of Agriculture 


Commodity 1952 Commodity 1955 


Seppe 
SSeZexzee 


11956 support price: $1.81—76 percent of parity. 
SOME PRICES PAID BY FARMERS HAVE INCREASED BUT NOT MUCH 


Although not very greatly involved as yet in causing failing farm family in- 
come, through increased farm operating costs, there have been some increases in 
prices paid by farmers for production items they buy which are not produced 
by other farmers. There have also been some decreases. The decreases almost 
balance off the increases. 

Changes in the index of prices for these items is shown in the table below: 


Oct. 15, 1952 | Sept. 15, 1955 


Farm machinery 310 321 
Farm supplies 284 265 
Building and fencing 3 350 365 
Fertilizer 157 152 
157 163 
358 365 


263 273 


Taxes per acre on farmland 353 409 
Interest paid per acre on farmland 136 


1 Including interest and taxes, 


RELATION TO UNION WAGE INCREASES 


The only large increases in farm production cost items has been in taxes and 
interest payments. Neither could by any stretch of imagination be laid off on 
wage increase of organized labor. Motor supplies prices were up 4 percent, build- 
ing and fencing materials and farm machinery up 4 percent and motor vehicles 
such as tractors, were up only 1 percent from 1952 to September 1955. 

These increases seem to be largely confined to the steel, automobile, and farm 
machinery and steel-using industries, and these increases have been very small, 
as these percentages indicate. Prices paid for fertilizer and farm supplies both 
fell from 1952 to September 1955. 
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Whether or not these small increases are attributable to wage raises depends 
upon whether wage raises exceeded increased productivity per man-hour. Reli- 
able current figures are not available for this direct comparison. However, the 
fact that profits of the corporations increased by more than wage rates and that 
both increased by more than prices seem to indicate that labor productivity per 
hour increased faster than wage rates did. Otherwise, profits could not have 
increased faster than wages. 

This means that such wage-rate increases as labor was able to obtain did not 
justify the relatively much smaller increase in prices. 

Relevant data follows: 


Changes in profits and wages, 1952-55 








change 

General Motors (ist 6 months) (after taxes)._............. $269 million... _- $661 million - - .- +146 
Chrysler (lst 6 months) (after taxes) ......................| $43 million _._._- $70 million. _.__. +60 
Active motor vehicle and parts industry: 

Profits of corporations (ist quarter) (after taxes). ...._- $215 million. ___- $501 million. .._- +133 

Wages Be icine dainenan ditt sns ie tits ieaitatoigann alk ientil BAe tiie ie abisiens Dai ane sn sins en 3 +15 
Allis-Chalmers profits (Ist 6 months). ....................- $12 million. ____- $13 million... _- +9 
Entire machinery industry, wages per hour__--.---_..-..- SEE a tiedieeade UNC ads cseewe. +12 
United States Steel (Ist 6 months) (profits after taxes)....| $66 million... __- $178 million. ___- +71 
UND CE reas cadocscsaednscsccs= eae tai -aandbouh $16 million _ ____- $41 million. __._- +153 
Kennecott Copper _.........__- Se alka siaides teamdeialaiiediescdt ...-| $41 million. ---_- $65 million _.-_._- +61 
Wages per hour, fabricated metal products industry __-._- a. Se en ons +15 
All corporations: 

Profits, after taxes, annual rate__........ ena ...----| $16 billion. __.._- $21 billion..._... +32 

Wages ae hour of durable goods manufacturing | $1.77..........-- Se iiaieaumhideddl +14 

workers. 

Prices paid by farmers for industrial products (index) ..... Mi ccwasscccccss CR cacecesccte5: -1 


Up to June 1955, there had been relatively little increase in prices paid by 
farmers for industrial goods and what little there has been could not be attributed 
to increases in wages per hour. 

Claims to the contrary by sliding scale farm price advocates are false, Such 
are designed to deceive and divert attention from the real cause of farm economic 
distress which has become so bad that even sliding scale advocates have finally 
had to acknowledge that it existed. 

It is plain unvarnished falsehood to claim, as sliding scale advocates including 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson does, that increases in prices of industrial 
products have hurt the farmers more than the fall in farm prices which his 
policies have permitted and encouraged, and which, even today, he attempts to 
justify. 


BENSON HAS TRIED HARD TO RAISE INTEREST 


The largest increase in prices paid by farmers was in the price they pay for 
borrowed money—the interest rate on farm loans. The interest rate charged 
farmers went up 16.2 percent during this period. 

This increase in the cost of borrowed money was imposed on farmers as a result 
of steps deliberately taken by the administration to curtail the supply of money 
and force interest rates up. Bankers’ profits have soared during these 2 years, 
while farmers and other borrowers have had to pay higher and higher rates on 
their loans. 

Benson gave active support to this hiking of interest rates which has cost 
farmers $14 million a year in higher rates on price-support loans. For example: 

His Commodity Credit Corporation borrows money from private banks at 2% 
which it could borow from the Treasury at 1% percent. 

Without public announcement or explanation, he boosted the rate on farm 
disaster loans from 3 to 5 percent. When the press discovered this 3 months 
later, Congress unanimously approved a bill putting it back to 3 percent. 

This is the Benson who now tries to speak for those who, quite rightly, protest 
the rising costs that are being imposed on farmers by the banking and industrial 
monopolies. 

TO repeat —ahies FRisenhower and Benson took over, farm prices have fallen 
14 percent, the prices farmers pay for industrial products have risen 2 percent, 
and the prices they pay for all commodities, interest, taxes, and hired labor have 
fallen 14% percent. 
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Benson’s allegation that farmers have been hurt more by rising farm costs 
than by falling farm incomes is untrue, but they are being hurt by industrial 
price increases for which there is no justification. 


PROFITEERING BY INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 


After the dismal drop in farm family income, it is not surprising to find sliding 
scale advocates lining up with profiteers of big industry to help put over the 
falsehood that their 1955 wage contracts have forced them to raise prices. 

Sliding scale advocates charge that wage increases made these price increases 
necessary. This charge is not correct and apparently the Secretary of Agriculture 
knows it. When asked by CIO President Reuther to join with him in urging 
Congress to investigate this profiteering and publicly fix the responsibiilty for 
it, Benson repeated this false charge and refused to join Reuther in asking 
Congress to dig out the facts about wages, prices, and profits and to lay them out 
for the people to see. 

Following is evidence, which, on its face, shows how the wage increases of 
1955 are being used by the manufacturers as an excuse to swindle the farmers 
and to try to make the workers their scapegoats. 


STEEL 


U. 8. Steel Corp. launched the profiteering parade of 1955 when it raised steel 
prices $7,50 a ton in July. Other steel corporations followed promptly and to 
the penny, as they always do. 

U. S. Steel said its price increase was made necessary by the new wage con- 
tract it had made the steelworkers, and because of increasing material costs, and 
also because it needed additional capital to expand its facilities. 

That wage increase of 15 cents an hour added not more than $2.50 per ton to 
the cost of producing a ton of steel. 

The price increase of $7.50 a ton was at least 3 times the amount of the 
increased labor cost. 

When that wage contract was negotiated last June, the Steel Corp. was making 
higher profits than at any time in its history. 

Second-quarter profits of $209 million before taxes and $105 million after taxes 
set new high records for the corporation. In the 5 years preceding, best in its 
history, its average quarterly profits were $116 million before taxes and $48 
million after taxes. 

Material costs of the corporation in the second quarter added up to only 33 
cents per dollar of sales, as compared with an average of 40 cents per dollar of 
sales during the last 5 years. Obviously, this excuse, like the excuse of the wage 
increase, fails to justify the profiteering price increase of $7.50 a ton. 

As for the corporation’s claim it must raise prices to obtain capital for expan- 
sion, this is a preposterous proposal to exact capital contributions from its cus- 
tomers. This is a new kind of holdup. If it gets away with this, steel consumers 
will be putting up the capital which will then be owned by U. S. Steel stockholders, 
One group will give, the other will get. 

Results of the third quarter, now published, show how profitable the hijacking 
of a $2.50-wage increase into a $7.50 price increase has been for U. 8. Steel 
Corp. 

Despite reduced shipments of steel in this quarter—a factor which always 
boosts unit costs and cuts profits—its profits were $178 million before, and $89 
million after, taxes. These were 54 and 87 percent respectively, above average 
quarterly profits of the last 5 years. The $89 million profit after taxes gave the 
stockholders a return of 14 percent (annual rate) on their equity in the corpora- 
tion, far more than in any recent year and a 60 percent greater rate of return than 
they averaged during the last 5 years. 

The first 9 months of 1955 brought U. S. Steel a profit of $1.32 for every man- 
hour worker by its labor force, another new record. Best previous year, 1951, 
yielded a profit of $1.02 per man-hour, and the 5-year average was 83 cents. 

In view of these record-breaking profits both before and after the wage increase, 
there is no shadow of excuse for the Steel Corp. to blame increased prices on the 
wage gains won by its workers in 1955. The irresponsible profiteering of this 
corporation and of the other steel corporations who followed its lead should 
be thoroughly investigated by an appropriate committee of Congress to lay out the 
facts for the public to see and to fix the blame squarely where it belongs. 

This is what Secretary Benson and other sliding scale advocates apparently do 
not want. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


General Motors Corp. has announced price increases of 444 percent on its 1956 
Chevrolets and from 2% to 7 percent on other General Motors lines. 

The 21 cents an hour wage increase would have added about $49 million to 
General Motors labor costs in the second quarter, 1955. A 5 percent price in- 
crease would have added $170 million to General Motors sales—more than 3 times 
the cost of the wage increase. 

General Motors could have taken that added cost in stride without raising 
prices and still would have been the world’s most profitable corporation. 

When it signed the UAW-CIO contract, General Motors was taking in profits 
before taxes at a rate of just under $3 billion a year. This was profit at an 
annual rate of 89 pereent of the stockholders’ total investment in General Motors. 
Repeat—89 percent. Not a misprint. 

What do such gigantic profits mean? 

They mean that General Motors was collecting a profit of $3.20 for each hour 
worked by each of its production workers. It paid them $2.39 an hour and took 
$3.20 an hour for itself. 

They mean that General Motors could have paid the 21 cents an hour additional 
wage bill in the second quarter and still collect $2.99 an hour in profit. 

They mean that General Motors could have paid the added wage cost and still 
come out with profits, after taxes, at an annual rate of 39 percent on the stock- 
holders’ investment (net worth). 

They mean that if General Motors raises its prices 5 percent, it will increase 
the rate of return on net worth from 89 to 49 percent. 

They mean that General Motors could cut prices 15 percent, pay the 21-cent 
wage increase and still come out with a profit of 10 percent on its net worth. 

During the third quarter, with model changeover under way, with the new wage 
contract in effect, but with no increase in prices in effect at that time, General 
Motors earned profits, after taxes, at an annual rate of 30 percent on net worth. 
In 9 months of 1955 it had accumulated over $900 million of profits after taxes 
and was well on the way to clearing more than a billion dollars of profit in a single 
year for the first time in the history of American corporations. 

And this is one of the corporations that is falsely telling the public that it 
must raise prices to cover the cost of the wage increase! It was one of the first, 
in fact, to indicate its purpose to extend and expand the wave of profiteeering 
which the Steel Corp. started in July. 

Ford Motor Co. has raised prices on its 1956 Fords by 5 percent, on Mercurys 
2 to 5% percent, and on Lincolns 1 to 6%. 

Alone among the large corporations of America, Ford totally conceals its 
profits. Yet Ford, too, while hiding behind this curtain of concealment, an- 
nounced to the public that the wage contract forced it to raise prices, and gave 
the same lame excuse to farmers for boosting its tractor prices. 

Henry Ford II recently boasted that 1955 will be the most profitable year 
in its history. Another Ford spokesman said earlier that no one in the industry 
has lower costs than Ford. There is virtually no doubt that Ford, like General 
Motors, could absorb the 21 cents an hour wage increase with no increase in 
prices and without showing a scratch on its high luster profits. 

Chrysler’s wage-price-profit position is hard to explore because its last com- 
plete figures cover a subnormal sales year (1954) when the payroll burden 
must have been abnormally high. Payroll figures for earlier years are now ap- 
plicable, because Chrysler has absorbed the Briggs Body Division into its finan- 
cial reports. 

aude even if we apply the high payroll burden of 1955 to Chrysler’s interim 
profit report for the first 6 months of 1955, and even if we assume that unor- 
ganized Chrysler employees also got a 10-percent wage increase when the union’s 
contract was signed, we find that— 

It could have absorbed all of the 10-percent wage and salary increase and 
come out with profits after taxes equal to a return of 15 percent on its net 
worth ; 

When it raised car prices 5 percent it was collecting $1.64 from its cus- 
tomers for every added dollar it was paying its workers, and 

This hijacking of the customers probably boosted its profits, after taxes, 
to a return of 29 percent on its net worth. 
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FARM MACHINERY 


Next in the profiteering parade of 1955 come the farm machinery manu- 
facturers. 

Ford Motor Co. launched the 1955 price increase in this industry when it boosted 
prices of its farm tractors by 334 to 844 percent. 

Other manufacturers appear to have settled on a 7 percent increase. Harvester, 
Deere, Case, and Caterpillar have announced price increase at this figure. 

Financial reports permitting analysis of their wage-price-profit situation are 
available for four manufacturers in this industry. 

Assuming that each of them adopts the 7 percent increase pattern, here is what 
the figures show: 

Deere & Co. collects $1.96 from its customers for every added dollar paid to the 
workers. 

Oliver Corp. collects $2.05 from its customers for every added dollar paid to the 
workers. 

Allis-Chalmers collects $2.19 from its customers for every added dollar paid to 
the workers. 

International Harvester collects $2.79 from its customers for every added 
dollar paid to the workers. 

That’s the story for farm machinery so far. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS BREAKING ALL RECORDS 


Thus the profiteering pattern of 1955 spreads out from the price increases 
announced by U. 8. Steel Corp. in July. Corporations are using the 1955 wage 
contracts as a facade of falsehood behind which they try to pin the blame on 
the workers for the price gouging which they are inflicting on their farmers and 
other customers. 

This outbreak of profiteering in 1955 comes at a time when profits and dividends 
are already at the highest levels in our history. 

Here is the recent historical record taken from reports published by the 
Council of Economic Advisers in the Executive Offices of the President. They 
ought to know. 

Alongside these figures of booming prosperity for corporations, we show what 
has been happening to farm operators’ net income. 


[Billion dollars] 





Corporation | Corporation | Dividends Farm 
profits before | profits after paid by operators’ 
corporations | net income 


1945-49 average 6.3 
1950-54 average 9.3 13.0 
955 210.9 310.3 


1955- ! 21.4 
Highest previews year for comparison (1951) (1954) 10.0 (1947) 17.2 
+4 73 —23 


Percentage change from 1945-49 to 1955. +73 





! Second quarter, seasonally adjusted annual rate. 
? August, seasonally adjusted annual rate. 
3 Third quarter, seasonally adjusted annual rate. 


Note that dividends being paid to stockholders this year are larger than total 
net income earned by all the farm operators of America. It is the first time this 
has occurred since the years of the great depression. 

The contrast between soaring profits and shrinking farm income makes power- 
fully clear why farmers object, and should object, to the price increases that they 
are being forced to pay for the things they have to buy from prosperous profiteer- 
ing manufacturers. 

It explains also why Secretary Benson is desperately trying to make workers 
the scapegoat for his own failure which is so dramatically pictured in the shrink- 
age of almost $4 billion in farm income during his term of office. 

But it does not explain why Benson fails to vent his wrath on these profiteering 
corporations, nor why he fails to demand that Congress expose this scandal so 
that the public can place the responsibility where it belongs. 
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DID WAGE INCREASES IN FOOD MARKETING CAUSE DROP IN PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS ? 


Prices received by farmers dropped from an index of 288 in 1952 to 230 in 
October 1955, or 20 percent. Retail prices paid by consumers for food dropped 
2 percent from an index of 114.6 in 1952 to 112.1 in July 1955. The farmers’ 
share of the consumers’ food dollar dropped from 47 cents in 1952 to 40 cents in 
July 1955. Sometimes sliding-scale advocates have gotten cornered and have had 
to admit that prices received by farmers have fallen. When they do they quickly 
lay off the widening spread between prices paid by consumers and those paid to 
farmers as the result (1) of wage increases in food processing and distributing 
industries, and (2) the additional amount of built-in maid service demanded by 
consumers. There is some of the latter but not all of the so-called built-in maid 
service is desired by consumers but has been forced on them, e. g., cellophane- 
wrapped tomatoes, potatoes, and carrots. 


ONLY RELATIVELY SMALL RISE IN DOLLAR COST OF MARKETING 


Let’s look at the facts to measure the inaccuracies in the propaganda and 
attention-diverting brush fires of sliding-scale advocates. The drop in prices 
received by farmers and in farmers’ gross income and in farmers’ share of the 
consumers’ food dollar cannot be attributed to any considerable extent to any 
supposedly large absolute increase in the cost of processing and distributing 
farm commodities. The dollar-and-cents marketing margin for the farm-food 
market basket has changed but little since 1952. Practically all of the drops in 
farmers’ share resulted from a drop in prices received by farmers. 


Food market basket 











| Change 

| 1952 pO AN epee etter 

| Dollars | Percent 
NGI CINE Se fred gi shsieineen bb Son sensa cei epnnh avo $1, 028 jos —53 al 
EE NE i cknnckamnerihith tiie apadniimiiiientinink’ $482 $403 —79 —16 
Marketing margin. -.-.- Ser cect 2A) fobee- $572 +26 +5 
Perens GN his 2k ss ek a percent... | 47 40 |. E 


This relatively small increase in marketing margin means that if there has 
beeen much increase of built-in maid service, there is very little increase left to 
be charged against increased costs of customary processing and marketing func- 
tions. And this means that probably none of the fall in prices received by farmers 
can be attributed to wage increases of laborers in food processing and marketing 
industries. Productivity per hour of labor apparently increased faster than 
wages per hour. 


WAGE INCREASES NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR FALLING FARM PRICES 


Wage increases could not be responsible for the widening spread between farm 
and retail price unless the wage increases were greater than increased produc- 
tivity per man hour in those industries. Again, data for direct comparison are 
not available. However, comparison of increase in profits of these corporations 
with increases in wage rates indicate that wage rate increases did not justify the 
increased margin taken by these concerns. 














| 
Percent 
of 1952 | 1955 chan 
Net profits after taxes of food manufacturing Sere east ore | 
I IE io c= ich ont tailerw enn knees »is $160, 000, 000, 00 '$201, 000, 000. 00 +26 
Hourly earnings, nondurable manufacturing workers. _- oe 
| 


Pa 1,71 +10 


The retail prices of food purchased by consumers dropped by only 2 percent 
from 1952 to 1955, the wholesale price of farm products to processors dropped 
18 percent, almost the same as the drop in prices received by farmers, yet the 
wholesale price of processed foods dropped only 6 percent. Implication is that 
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transportation, processors, and retailers cuts took up most of the added marketing 
margins. Average hourly wages of railroad workers increased by only 1 percent 
from 1954 to 1955. Hourly wages of workers in retail stores increased by 15 per- 
cent yet the retailers’ buying price dropped three times as much as the prices 
at which they sold. 

Processors buying prices dropped by 18 percent, their selling prices dropped 
only 6 percent; they increased the wages they pay about 10 percent, and their 
profits by 26 percent. 

The increase in real labor costs per unit of farm food commodities processed 
was-only 4.5 percent from 1952 to 1954. This compares with an increase in profits 
per unit of almost 3 times as great. 


Labor costs in food processing industry 
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Figures from publications of Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


With labor costs up 4.5 percent, profits of food processing corporations are up 
24 percent. Profits of other farm product processors are up even more. 


Corporate profits after taxes, by industry groups—Manufacturing 
[ Million dollars} 


| ¥ 
First6 | First6 | 
| months | months | pve 
| mm. .| me.) 
' 


+24 
+55 


. Food and kindred products 456 
2. Tobacco manufacturers ‘ 82 
3. Textile—mill products 3 166 | +47 

. Apparel and other finished fabric products | 38 | +41 
5. Primary iron and steel industries 507 | +100 
}. Electrical machinery_................- Bot nintiinden mie tiedinndebihnd i x 340 +20 


Sliding scale farm policies and administration promoted corporate profiteering 
are responsible for falling farm family income. 


74560—56—pt. 2-28 
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LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS MEMORANDUM 
{Second revision January 6, 1955] 


FAMILY Farms ARE LOSING 


Family farms lost ground to industrialized agricultural production units be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 according to the 1955 Census of Agriculture. Industrialized 
farming units increased by 26 percent in numbers. The number of family farms 
dropped by 11 percent. (See table 1.) 

The ratio of the number of family farms to the number of industrialized units 
dropped from 34 to 1 in 1950 to 24 to 1 in 1954. 


Table 1 


Change 






Commercial family farms !........................-..-- —i1 
Industrialized factory farms ?._................------.-- +26 
Ratio family farms to factory farms-_---...............-. ; sty sinks ak A. wank tenuabie 
Fe Ee  terireemetintncnesenne-nan oaheane 


1 Gross sales of products less than $25,000. 
2 Gross sales of products more than $25,000. 


Industrialized farming units are increasing more rapidly in the Northern and 
Western States and less rapidly in the South. The number of family farms, 
however, is decreasing at a more rapid rate in the Western and Southern States 
than in the North. 

Largest percentage gains in number of industrialized units occurred in North 
Carolina, 100 percent; Indiana, 96 percent; and Arkansas, 94 percent. Among 
the States with more than a 35 percent increase in number of factories-in-the- 
fields were: Arizona, Washington, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

Largest percentage losses in number of family farms: Arizona, 48 percent, 
Arkansas, 23 percent; Texas, 21 percent; and Tennessee, 18 percent. Among 
the States losing 10 percent or more of their family farms were: Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont 
and Washington (Appendix table 1) 


BOTH TENANTS AND OWNERS LOST OUT 


There was a drop of 353,000 in the number of full owner-operated farms, a drop 
of 276,000 in the number of tenant-operated farms and an increase of 32,000 in 
the number of part-owner operated farms. 





Table 2 
Thousands | Change from 1950 to 1954 
nignaae pe cpiesihinadiceienaeautalimpeiiininaiitille 
1954 1950 |-Phousands | Percent 
elie i enc bicecnadeca 2, 737 3, 090 | —353 —11 
Use kris cee badcanaweenoenons 857 825 | +32 | +4 
DE COIs ec sid ttt inininsinibanyicumpiritid 1. 168 5 
i 





FIRM PRICE SUPPORTS SAVED FAMILY FARMS 


The strengths and weaknesses of the 1950-54 price support programs are mir- 
rored in what happened to different types of farms. 
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Thousands Change 


| | 
1954 | 1950 | Number Percent 


Cash grain farms 538 433 | +105 +24 
Dairy farms 549 601 | —52 -9 
Livestock farms 695 808 | —113 —14 
General farms ; 348 496 —148 —30 


Cash grain farms with income protected by firm price supports during the 4 
years, increased in numbers by 24 percent. Dairy farmers, placed on the sliding 
scale in 1954, decreased in numbers by 9 percent, while livestock farmers (hogs, 
eattle and sheep) without price supports dropped by 14 percent in numbers. 
Hardest hit were general diversified farms whose numbers dropped by almost 
one-third (30 percent). This situation was widespread and general in nearly 
all States. 

LOWEST INCOME FAMILY FARMS HARDEST HIT 


The number of relatively adequate family farms in the United States was only 
4 percent larger in 1954 than in 1950. Almost one-fifth of the family farms with 
less than $5,000 sales disappeared. Obviously, this drop in numbers of low 
income family farms did not result in any substantial way from movement into 
higher income groups because the number of those increased by only 42,000. The 
number of low income family farms dropped by almost a half million, but the 
number of higher income family farms increased by only 43 thousand. 

The number of “adequate” family farms decreased in the Western States and 
by far the largest increase in such farms was in the South. The number of 
“inadequate” family farms decreased in all these sections. 


Table 4 


Thousands of farms 


Family farms with sales $5,000 to $25,000 
Family farms with sales $250 to $5,000 


As a matter of fact, the number of higher (above $5,000 of sales) income family 
farms decreased in a larger number of States than States where such farms in- 
creased in numbers. Only in North Carolina and Florida was there a very large 
increase in numbers of the higher income family farms. 

Relatively adequate family farms (those with sales of products between $15,000 
to $25,000) held their own in numbers relatively well between 1950 and 1954. 
Grossly inadequate family farms (those with sales of products of $250 to $5,000) 
dropped in numbers in every State but North Dakota. (Appendix Table III.) 
The only State with a relatively large increase of “adequate family farms” was 
North Carolina; the only State with a relatively large decrease in numbers of 
“adequate family farms” was Oklahoma. In the other States there was little 
change between 1950 and 1954 in the numbers of relatively adequate family farms. 

The big drops in numbers of family farms came in the below $5,000 gross cash 
income groups. 

If the numbers of these low income farm families had dropped because they 
had moved up the income scale this would be a happy situation. But, obvi- 
ously, that did not happen. The big drop in numbers of low income farm operator 
families reflects the fact that these families quit farming entirely. 

The drop in numbers of low income family farms in the different States 
ranged from a low of about 6 percent in Colorado to a high of almost 30 percent 
in Arkansas, with the largest number of States in the 20-25 percent decrease range. 
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LOWEST INCOME FARM FAMILIES NOT HELPED BY OFF-FARM WORK 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has stated that drops in farm income has not 
hurt farm families because they have been able to obtain remunerative and at- 
tractive off-farm work. However, census figures reveal that the lowest income 
farm families able to obtain at least 100 days or more of off-farm work did not 
increase, but rather decreased, from 1950 to 1954. The number of farms the 
census calls part-time farms (which might better be named “part-time farms with 
very low farm income”) actually decreased by 67,000 during the 4 years. (Appen- 
dix table IV.) Only in Arkansas was there a large decrease in the number of 
“part-time” farms and the only in Texas was there a large increase. 

There appears to have been an increase, in some States, in number of farmers 
with prodket sales of more than $2,000 who do off-farm work. Or to put it more 
accurately, in some of these States there has been an increase in the number of 
part-time farmers with gross cash-farm incomes above $2,000. The only sizable 
increases are in Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Texas. 
(Appendix table IV.) 

Nationwide, the numbers of farmers with gross farm incomes who worked off 
the farm for 100 days or more increased by 118,000. The number of farmers who 
worked off the farm between 1 and 99 days per year increased by 159,000. 


Table 5 
Thousands Change 
Group 
1954 | 1950 Thousands; Percent 
Worked 100 days or more off-farm: 
Gross farm income less than $2,000... .............. 575 642 —67 —10 
Gross farm income more than $2,000...............- 759 641 | +118 +18 








Group 1954 1950 


Gross farm inaome leon Sham O2,000 i535 6- <-wentine 4 - ee tte so ime cecn tones sesins <5 4 
Gross farm income more than $42,000 Sisto caiaceite aia aaraianebaiaadedhaliinamindane 29 22 


The proportion of all farmers who worked off the farm between 1 and 99 
days increased from 15 percent in 1950 to 21 percent in 1954. The proportion of 
all farmers who worked off-farm 1 or more days increased from 45 percent in 
1950 to 55 percent in 1954. 

To put this another, and somewhat more meaningful way, there was a 4 percent 
increase in the number of part-time farmers (those who worked more than 100 
days off the farm per year regardless of income). And a 24 percent increase in 
the number of approximately full-time farmers who worked off their farms for 
1 to 99 days during the year. 
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Appendia table I 


Industrialized agricnitural production 
units (gross sales $25,000 and more) 


Family farms (gross sales $250 to 
$25,000) 
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Appendiz table II 


(Thousands of farm units] 
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Appendiz table III 


[Thousands of farms] 


| Relatively adequate family farms Inadequate family farms (sales of 








(sales $5,000 to $24,999) less than $5,000) 
State 
1954 1950 Change 
NS os Zon nce kt 18.1 13.7 +4.4 67.2 97.5 —30.3 
COU desc wwdeececnwusaeeins 14.1 16.6 —2.5 14.7 16.2 —1.5 
a a ie ie! 15.9 14.8 +1.1 13.0 15.9 —2.9 
on, Ds cctendnowspobe 83. 6 85.9 —2.6 54.6 67.9 —13.3 
) a ae, 52.6 47.9 +4.7 58.0 72.7 —14.7 
Towa... We ka tbiahitlteatnien 4 112.0 112.1 —.1 55.9 68.3 —12.4 
ee Ek 48.6 43.2 +5.4 50. 2 65. 4 —14.8 
ol eo tee Lt 19.5 18.0 +1.5 102.4 115.6 —13.2 
ee pee gh ES EETIS HR 33.4 27.3 +6.1 63.3 78.6 —15.3 
DeMNNNG 2c cei daed. 3.2... 70.5 73.5 —3.0 73.1 81.4 —8.3 
a. ndebccbannenie 14.7 14.4 +.3 11.4 13.8 —2.4 
nc 50.8 48.4 +2.4 39.0 48.0 —9.0 
New Merico.................- 4.3 5.3 —1.0 6.3 7.5 —1.3 
North Carolina.-_......... ohne 33. 4 19.9 +13.5 146.8 173.1 —26.3 
North Dakota __. a 25.8 29.2 —3.4 32.7 32.4 +.3 
in tdeiiclantnbeldtecscebe 52.2 45.6 +6.6 68.2 87.2 —19.0 
De a eS. 23.1 25. 5 —2.4 49.5 65.3 —15.8 
ee a 13.4 12.6 +.8 15.7 19. 6 —3.9 
Pennsylvania................. 34.8 33.4 +1.4 44.8 52.7 —7.9 
South Dakota__.............- 30.5 30.5 0 27.9 30.7 —2.8 
I wndoccccncsube 12.2 11.0 +12 111.7 126. 5 —14.8 
GI isle tac hala nek tb damien 57.1 72.5 —15.4 112.0 140.8 —28.8 
RR ee ke a ee 5.8 6.2 —.4 8.5 9.9 —1.4 
CD ee oe 12.3 11,4 +.9 57.3 65.1 —8.2 
WD Sc accu cccasnke 14.8 14.8 0 15.9 22.5 —5.6 
a nd 58.2 56.1 +2.1 75.4 88.6 —13,2 
re 4.5 4.8 —.3 4.2 4.7 —.5 
eC ke ee 129. 5 133.5 —4.0 124.6 157.4 —32.8 
2. RS ae 765. 2 745.8 +19.4 803.9 980. 3 —176.4 
RL... .o kdgabSiesesabe 260.7 233. 1 +73. 4 1, 108.7 1, 348. 6 —239.9 
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(Thousands) 
Higher income part-time 
Working off- | 100 daysor | part-time forme— 
farm— off-farm— arins-— 
State 
Offfarm 100 days off 
1954 1949 1954 1949 1954 1950 1954 1949 1954 1949 
} | 
| 

68 | 73 40 38 20 27 48 46 20 lk 
18 17 10 9 4 4 14 13 6 5 
20 18 ll 9 3 4 17 14 8 5 
65 64 33 34 13 16 52 48 20 18 
75 69 51 46 18 21 57 48 33 25 
61 51 21 19 7 8 54 43 14 il 
52 60 25 29 9 9 43 51 16 20 
79 77 45 46 24 26 55 51 21 20 
76 71 55 48 21 24 55 47 34 24 
60 53 25 22 10 11 50 42 15 ll 
ll 12 6 5 2 2 9 10 4 3 
30 25 9 & 3 4 27 21 6 4 
1 1 1 inctéatet tee ubes 1 1 1 l 
10 10 7 6 3 3 7 7 4 3 
lll 97 67 60 28 28 83 69 39 32 
15 15 4 5 1 1 14 14 3 4 
91 89 66 63 25 28 66 61 41 35 
62 61 41 33 20 20 42 41 21 13 
32 34 2 24 9 10 23 24 14 14 
Pennsylvania. .-.-.......-..-- 69 72 50 54 20 2 49 | 49 30 31 
South Dakota.............--- 17 16 4 5 1 2 16 14 3 3 
I idinccuhapacsn saath 94 86 58 52 34 35 60 51 24 17 
SE ddinoedp cable sosndits 143 135 93 105 46 40 7 89 47 65 
ing. b Dedhivceccaith desire ai 15 13 10 g 4 4 ll 9 6 5 
PN idctencadichapcennuch 69 67 44 48 22 21 47 46 2 27 
WD... .6.ccb ap csnaency 39 38 30 28 10 12 29 26 20 16 
I ctpicccnch aihoscods 61 58 31 27 y ll 52 47 22 16 
2 2 1 1 4) 3 1 1 
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The Cuairman. Thank you, gentlemen, very much for your appear- 
ance before the committee and for your statements. 

Now, Mr. Newsom, the committee recognizes you. Mr. Newsom, we 
are delighted to have you here. I am sure you know that all members 
of the committee hold you in very high regard. You always present 
very good views concerning the welfare of agriculture. 

Who is that guy on your left there? Will you identify him please, 
sir. A friend of yours! [Laughter. ] 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 0. PARKER, LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL, AND GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Mr. Newsom. This is Joe Parker, who probably needs very little 
identification in any circles around here, but he is our legislative 
counsel. 

Gordon Zimmerman is our research director, and these are two peo- 
ple that tend every so often to make the Master of the National Grange 
look pretty good, if he doesn’t get too far away from them. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are deeply appre- 
ciative of the evidences of consciousness of the increasingly serious 
eeonomic plight that faces us and of this committee’s determination 
to do something about this problem. May I say, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that we have deliberately tried to reduce 
the bulk of our statement because of the fact that we are scheduled a 
little bit late in the course of the hearings. I think probably we might 
be able to brief this thing without reading it, but 1 don‘t believe it 
will take more than 25 or 30 minutes to do it. I therefore will prob- 
ably save your time and make our points a little better if I just read it. 

he Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Newsom. Our National Grange session, held only 3 months ago, 
met and worked in an atmosphere of extreme concern over this Na- 
tien’s failure to recognize thus far that farmers, rural families, and the 
business of agricultural production, are currently operating within a 
complex American economic and social structure in which it 1s no more 
possible than it is equitable and just, to treat farm problems in the 
abstract ; trying continuously to solve the problems of inadequate farm 
income within the business of agriculture. We must recognize, as the 
Grange has insisted, that our “cost-price squeeze” on American farmers 
is definitely a result of having the matter of farm income treated in an 
entirely different manner than this Nation has ever handled the matter 
of income, prices, or wages for all other Americans. 

This is why the Grange believes and insists that we must further 
expand our commodity-by-commodity approach in agriculture. Our 
farm organization contemporaries have criticized this commodity-by- 
commodity approach, preferring to place their confidence in the act of 
1954 on the one hand, or high rigid supports at either 90 or preferably 
100 ent on the other. 

That is why the Grange insists that we must not willingly let our- 
selves as farmers get into the position where we must condemn pro- 
grams that seek to increase the productive capacity and eventually 
raise the purchasing power of potential customers around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interject here, that I am not here to try to dis- 
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credit any of our contemporaries nor to pick a fuss with them, but I 
confess to you that I get somewhat concerned by the apparent necessity 
of our having from time to time—and seeing our friends and con- 
temmpleniios Tots time to time—raise objections to policies of the 
State Department or of other portions of the administration over 
building a high dam in Egypt or something of that sort, when really 
they are rather well-designed aad well-conceived policies. The point 
is that sometimes we criticize those policies, when actually it is our 
own obsolete farm program that is the impediment to progress. 

In short, we must be prepared to compete effectively, on the basis 
of efficiency, in the markets of the world. Finally we must recognize 
that our own markets here in the United States are in many cases not 
only the best, but oftentimes the only market available to American 
farmers. 

This is why the Grange is pleading in the case of our export crops 
that price support levels must be determined with due regard to— 

(1) The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand 
therefor ; 

(2) Price levels at which competitive products are moving into 
commerce ; 

(3) The provisions of any international agreement relating to 
a given commodity to which the United States is a party ; 

¢ 4) Foreign trade policies of friendly exporting countries; 
an 

(5) Other factors affecting the international trade in such com- 
modity, including exchange rates and currency regulations. 

These five requirements for determining a price support level need 
not be stressed to members of this committee or the House of Repre- 
sentatives because they are listed exactly—except that they are made 
to apply generally to export crops here, instead of particularly to 
wheat—from the domestic parity bill that the House of Representa- 
tives passed a couple of aoa ago, authored, of course, by our distin- 

ished Congressman Cliff Hope. I only mention them because we 
lieve firmly that this is the approach that we have got to follow in 
the case of our export crops. 

Thus we would assign the direct Government price supports as cur- 
rently offered through the Commodity Credit Corporation a different 
function than that of being the sole or major instrument of trying to 
support farm income. 

n further pursuance of our commodity-by-commodity approach we 
would then try to glean information and benefit from the operation of 
certain specific commodity programs already in operation such as 
those in sugar and wool. Is it not perfectly clear that in the case of 
a dairy farmer we must finally, and at long last, recognize that the 
major source of income is to be found in the fluid milk market? And 
that we must then somehow develop a program by which we can 
capitalize on the demand for, and great value of this primary dairy 
product, getting a fair price from consumers and at the same time pro- 
tecting ourselves as dairy producers from the disastrous effects of either 
having our Government take off the market the fine healthy byproducts 
of the fluid milk industry of this country, on the one hand, or having 
those efficient dairy producers most remote from the concentrated 
metropolitan areas on the other, suffer all, or a major portion of the 
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consequence of their own isolation from those fluid milk markets. 
This isolation comes, not alone by distance, but by restrictions and 
regulations, presumably designed to safeguard both the health and 
continuity of supply for the urban consumers within those marketing 
order areas. 

I think every one of you would know without my reading it to you 
that the Grange has consistently supported the marketing order and 
the marketing agreement approach in commodities of this kind. I am 
only trying to say that we are now getting certain by-products from 
these marketing institutions that don’t condemn the institutions them- 
selves, but indicate that we must go further. 

Isn’t it clearly apparent that we must develop some program em- 
bracing a widely applied sort of equalization fee to satisfactorily move 
into consumption the manufactured—or the by-products—of this fluid 
milk industry, always with the goal of having composite price for total 
milk supply which reflects an American income level for dairy pro- 
ducers ¢ 

And I would like to say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
pleased to report to you that we are trying to work with the National 
Milk Producers Federation. We think they are flirting with a sound 
sort of an approach to this sort of thing. So far they have not pro- 
duced a program that our Grange delegate body has been willing to 
buy, but we believe that together we may be able to develop such a pro- 
erm and we are trying to do it. We hope to be able to report success 

ater. 

Isn’t is clearly apparent that in the case of cotton, wheat, and rice we 
must follow the above guides in determing price support level, so that 
we can permit market price and demand to determine the end use of a 
particular type of variety of wheat and still guard against getting our- 
selves in the kind of a jam in which we currently find that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requesting authority to sell wheat in com- 
pectin with other feed grains—not only abroad but here in the United 

tates? Under the continuance of the present fixed price program, 
I say, of the level at which that price is fixed in terms of the 
1954 Act, we are always going to be up against this kind of a problem. 

Just recently the Senate passed and sent to the House a bill “allow- 
ing a farmer to plant 3 acres” of one particular variety of wheat “above 
his allotment for each acre of other types of wheat he underplants.” 
Are we going willingly into a program that requires that Congress 
make determinations time after time as to whether we plant 3, 4, or 5 
acres of one variety of a given commodity, or 1 or 2 of another, or 
are we going to restore the legitimate function of price to permit 
purchasers to bid for the quality, type and variety they want, and 
permit us as producers to make up our mind (on the basis of that 
probable price) what we can best afford to produce ? 

The Grange believes there is only one intelligent American answer. 

That is why our organization is vigorously supporting the so-called 
wheat. certificate or domestic parity program—introduced by the 
Honorable Clifford R, Hope and passed in 1954 by the House of 
Representatives. 

ay I say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that we certainly do not 
approve of the pourqens in this committee print on pages 17, 19, and 
20 under Title IT as they apply to wheat. We think they would tend 
to operate in gross violation of all of th enatural economic law that 
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we know anything about. They would deny people in the so-called 
noncommercial States the benefits of price support when they have 
some established acreage, and they certainly would tend to expand 
wheat acreage in the areas that have proven least capable of producing 
wheat efficiently at the expense of the so-called efficient dairy. 

Mr. Hore. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt? I believe your or- 
ganization has taken a position also on the bill S. 46, have you not, 
which says a producer may grow all the wheat he wants to if it is fed 
on the farm ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. I think that perhaps it would be necessary 
though, Congressman Hope, to make the record perfectly clear as to 
our current position. We did oppose S. 46 a year ago. But we are 
now instructed by our delegate body, however, as of the last November 
session and in view of the present situation, that we would have to 
approve the principles of S. 46, as an emergency measure. However, 
we must still continue to try to get the domestic parity or wheat certi- 
ficate program into operation to eliminate the necessity of going in the 
direction proposed by S. 46. 

In other words, we do not believe that there is any way in the world 
we can get a sound wheat program in operation for the 1956 crop. 
We do believe, on the other hand, that we will have to do something 
about these marketing quota penalty cases that are now pending, and 
that is exactly what I mean when I say we get ourselves out of one 
emergency into another one as long as we flirt with this kind of a pro- 
gram and fail to take the kind of corrective action that the House of 
Representatives tried to take in the case of wheat only to be thwarted 
by the Administration and the Senate itself. 

That is why our organization is working vigorously to perfect and 
be prepared to present a cotton program within the matter of a month 
or so. Frankly, we have faced a great deal of reluctance on the part 
of some of our own Grange cotton people to recognize the compulsion 
and necessity of getting away from the fixed price program in that 
fine American fibre. We now recognize that cotton is rapidly crowd- 
ing all other commodities out of the picture for having claim to being 
the Nation’s number 1 agricultural problem. 

This is why the National Grange has steadfastly insisted that to 
continue this fruitless argument over relatively minor adjustments 
in the level of a fixed price program and an acreage control program, 
clearly designed to work entirely within the business of agriculture 
itself—and in total ignorance many times of the fact that in many of 
our problems we cannot possibly isolate American agriculture either 
from the rest of the United States economy, nor can we isolate it from 
the effects of competitive conditions internationally—is to continue 
to condemn American farmers to a declining level of both gross and 
net income. 

We believe that it is no more constructive to talk about restoring 
the 90 percent rigid price support level as a long-time program than it 
is to assume that simply by removing our present so-called surpluses, 
and relieving the Commodity Credit Corporation of its present stocks, 
that we could then presumably make the 1954 act succeed. Neither 
alternative is going to improve farm income as a permanent program. 

We concede, Mr. Chairman, that in the face of the present farm in- 
come situation, that we would certainly hesitate to vote against 90 
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re support as a short-time program. I don’t think any of us could 
do that. 

I would like to express the firm hope that everybody who does vote 
for restoration of 90 percent does it with a firm resolution that we 
are going to take corrective action in this program so that we won’t 
find ourselves in this kind of a jam year after year. 

The Cuamrman. May I interrupt you ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You know, Mr. Newsom, that the President him- 
self on January the 9th did frankly and forthrightly state that we 
were in our present predicament because of a war emergency which 
requires us to expand and over-expand our production. 

agree with you. I am not satisfied with 90 percent of a fair income 
for the farmers or for myself, and I think we could adopt long-range 
farm programs along the lines you have suggested that would do that 
without having this support. 

We have used that support very effectively in times of war to bring 
about a desired increase in production and now we are using the same 
monetary consideration to induce the farmers to reduce their produc- 
tion. 

Without that inducement and without these allotment laws, you 
know and I know that American agriculture could and would expand 
its production to the point that in 1 year we would literally bury our- 
selves beneath an enormous abundance that would demoralize prices 
and bring backruptcy to us. 

I have taken a position somewhat as you have. I am looking for- 
ward to the time when the American farmer can go forth in the spring 
and plant freely in the hope that he would harvest and market profit- 


T think that any farm leader who goes out denouncing the farm- 
ers and denouncing the farm program is doing an unwise thing, and I 
want to commend you upon the splendid position you have taken. 

While you do not accept 90 percent as a solution, you and your fine 
organization believe that under the circumstances any lowering of 
that support would tend to drive down farm income further. 

Mr. Newsom. If you are actually in earnest about doing something 
constructive about farm income in 1956, I just don’t see how we can 
take any other position. 

The Cuatiiesse, I don’t either. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Newsom. Later in this testimony we will have more to say about 
specific modifications that we think must be made—amendments which 
must be enacted to our basic agricultural legislation and should by 
all means be enacted in this session of the Congress. 

Let me here quote a part of the National Grange action at last 
November’s annual meeting. 

It is, of course, abundantly clear that any sort of a program, no matter how 
sound it may be, would operate under great difficulty—if at all—in the face of 
the present Government holdings in these export commodities, and in the case 
of a few other commodities. The longer we postpone adoption of a realistic, 
constructive program, however, the worse is likely to be our situation from the 
standpoint of surpluses on hand. With respect to those surpluses now on hand, 
three correlated actions should be taken: 

1, Publicly and officially recognize that the surpluses are fundamentally a 
product of the Nation’s participation in World War II and the Korean War. 
Recognize ve dollar losses in connection with the disposal of large 
amounts of these surpluses as legitimate and unavoidable war costs. Recognize, 
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too, that these losses are relatively small in relation to overall war costs and 
that they are, in fact, a modest price to pay for the assurance this Nation had, 
all through recent years of hot and cold wars, that our people would not want 
for food. Whether or not there were Government timing errors in the past in 
connection with farm program adjustments is of far less importance than con- 
certed, constructive action from now on. 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am a little impatient with some 
of the criticism that we encouraged production a year or two longer 
than we should have, because I am old enough now to remember that 
there was still some danger of the expansion of the Korean War effort, 
and regardless of the justification or merit of those criticisms I think 
they are sheer academic foolishness at this stage in the game. 


2. Reappraise the Nation’s requirements for strategic stockpile reserves of 
storable farm products in terms of the currently troubled international situation, 
said reappraisal to be made in consultation with such groups as the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. Increase the size of these reserves if necessary, and 
insulate their effect on the market place by appropriate guarantees governing 
use and disposal. Since we have, and rightly so, a policy of stored reserves, it 
becomes imperative that we find ways to prevent these reserves from depressing 
prices. Stockpile reserves would need to be rotated on some practical schedule, 
of course, to pervent spoilage. 


This committee is well aware of the civilian defense problem that 
we ought to be facing—maybe we are facing it a little more realis- 
tically than I know—but I don’t believe we are facing it realistically 
enough to satisfy me. ; 

The Cuarrman. We are going to try to find out about that next 
week. 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you, sir. 

8. Expand the present disposal program by every possible means short of 
“dumping” and the imposition of excessive competition on the legitimate trade 
of other nations. Our obvious aim should be to eliminate supplies in excess of 
needed reserves at the earliest practical date. As a major part of this expanded 
disposal program, supplies should be used to an even greater extent as in imple- 
mentation of United States foreign policy and the strengthening of the free 
world. In addition, the services of Christian religious organizations should be 
enlisted to an even greater extent, and through them the services of organiza- 
tions of other religions of the world, in sharing more of our war-born abundance 
with needy men, women, and children of less favored nations. Increased distri- 


bution under these auspices could bring priceless returns, not only to the United 
States but to the entire Christian world. 


This is all a continuation of the quote, but I would like to interject 
that the recent: newspaper accounts of a movement which seemingly 
centers in southeastern Europe—the last account, I think, was post- 
marked Athens—indicates that there is some penne progress in the 
offing to bring various religious groups together—Christian and non- 
Christian, Catholic, and Protestant, between Jews, Mohammedans, and 
in some cases other religions, to confront this particular kind of a 
problem as religious people might confront it, in contrast to the non- 
religious adversaries of oursinthiscold war. | "— 

I believe, although it pa has a long-time fuse on it, sir, I be- 
lieve there is a potential here that probably we haven’t explored as we 
should have. , L 

Again I say, continuing to quote from our journal of proceedings: 

It is, of course, clearly necessary that we avoid future excessive accumula- 
tions by inaugurating new multipurpose programs, commodity by commodity, that 
deliberately restore and utilize both domestic and foreign market places as the 


balancing force of demand and supply. To fail to do so will render the above cor- 
related actions with regard to the present surpluses entirely fruitless. 
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This above quotation from the journal of proceedings of our last 
National Grange meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, together with the follow- 
ing vigorous statement taken out of the report of our agricultural 


committee in that session, clearly indicates Grange position on this 
important matter. 


The National Grange feels compelled to express its dissatisfaction with curreut 
programs to dispose of huge surplus stocks of farm commodities. 


Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, do you mind if I interrupt the witness 
at that point ? 

The Cuairman. If it is all right with Mr. Newsom, it is all right 
with the chairman. 

Mr. Harvey. I have been following some of your statements here, 
all of your statements in fact with regard to the surplus disposal. 

I think it is certainly very timely, and apropos of this last quote 
which has just concluded, I wonder if you have any substantial recom- 
mendation to make to the Congress or to this committee at this time 
for things that we should have been doing that we are not doing. 

The Cuarrman. Before you answer that may I just add one ques- 
tion to what you have said ? 

In other words, I wanted to ask you this, and I think it is what Mr. 
Harvey actually has in mind. Do you know of any authority on this 
source that we should give to the Secretary of Agriculture in dispos- 
ing of these commodities, that he does not now have? 

a Harvey. Or any other agency of Government that could help 
him 

The Cuarrman. We have given every authority we can think of ex- 
cept the right to burn it, and I think he could even burn it under some 
circumstances, if he found it had deteriorated. 

Mr. Newsom. May I say to the chairman and to Congressman Har- 
vey of Indiana that I asked the members of our agricultural commit- 
tee—I specifically asked the chairman of the agricultural committee 
what prompted this last two-line statement that I have quoted here— 
exactly what they would have to suggest, and they were clear in their 
statement that Congress had provided about all of the authority that 
they could think of. 

e Cuarrman. In other words, you are dissatisfied with the way 
that they have executed the laws, the authority we have given to them. 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly what the committee members tell me 
they had in mind. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Newsom does not say that. 

The CHarrMaAn. No, he said the programs, not the legislation. 

Mr. Horr. You don’t say so here, ee haven’t said it yet, but I take 
it you are probably expressing, and your members are probably ex- 
pressing, a criticism of the attitude of the State Department on the ap- 
plication of some of these laws. Is that correct? 

Mr. Newsom. We have had some criticism of what we have under- 
stood to be the attitude of the State Department, sir, but in our con- 
ferences with various folks within the State Department, we have 
found that their attitude is predicated largely on the kind of dumping 
we are likely to have to engage in if we continue to persist in our 
present policy. ; ; 

We are going to say a little bit more about it later in the testimony, 
but this is another sample of why we are so insistent that we must get 
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as quickly as possible to the type program that the wheat certificate 
program is in these export crops. Otherwise, we are going to be up 
against this problem just ad infinitum, unless we reduce our produc- 
tion to the American market take. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? I 
may say, Mr. Newsom, in connection with the dairy disposal program, 
this committee gave blanket authority for the Secretary to do anything 
that he wanted to do or could do in disposing of our dairy surpluses, 
and I would say this: That they have done a good job, and I would 
like to see them do more, but they have done an excellent job so far 
in trying to break down that tremendous surplus of dairy products. 

That authority, that blanket authority, expires now in June. Do 
you think it should be continued ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I think we will have to take a look at the Gov- 
ernment stocks in the meantime, but as I understand them, probably 
Brother Parker or Brother Zimmerman would have a more definite 
impression right now, but as I understand the situation, we are likely 
to want that authorization extended. 

May I say in defense of the administration in this particular case, 
that I believe that they had under contemplation, I know that they 
had under contemplation, a very effective program for reducing Gov- 
ernment stocks of butter, at least, only to find that they were thwarted 
by some of our contemporaries in Agriculture, and this committee 
probably knows that story full well. 

I don’t know that there is too much point in going into it. But 
there was an attempt made, there was a plan drawn to utilize the 
authority granted by the Congress, and for various reasons it was set 
aside, and we think it was a mistake to set the program aside. 

Mr. Anpresen. I might state to you, Mr. Newsom, that some farm- 
ers in Southern Minnesota and over in Wisconsin recently sold over 
7 million pounds of butter to Germany through regular commercial 
channels, so they are not entirely asleep in trying to dispose of what 
we produce. 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. 

Mr. Harvey. Are you through? 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to, in furtherance of your statement, Mr. 
Newsom, with regard to the defense of the Administration and the 
Department, say that Public Law 480 has been in effect now only a 
little over a year and half, and a program as far reaching and as 
complicated as this does not get going overnight. 

The subcommittee, of which Mr. Poage was chairman, six of us 
made a trip to South America last fall to observe how this program 
was progressing, and I want to say that I think, given a little time 
= patience, that it is going to pick up a great deal more men in the 

uture. 

We have had this troublesome surplus. It is understandable to me 
that many of our farm people get impatient. They say, “You passed 
this law yesterday, you should have disposed of it by tomorrow at 
least. 

And I am not critical of them feeling impatient about it. But I 
do think quite honestly that it has had a good acceptance and progress 
is being made. 

Mr. Newsom. We agree. 
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LAND RENTAL OR “SOIL BANK” APPROACH 


The Grange has long recognized and repeatedly stated that a form 
of land rental type program (preferably as closely related as we can 
honestly relate it to a long range, sound soil conservation objective) 
has a real place in both emergency type farm legislation and in long 
term permanent legislation. 

Prompted by discussions in which we have participated on this 
subject matter, rather than by provisions of proposed legislation be- 
fore the Senate now—and I may say, Mr. Chairman, that this testi- 
mony was prepared before we had a chance to see a copy of the com- 
mittee print that presumably should have been the basis of our dis- 
cussion here. 

As a matter of fact, I did not see that until today. I apologize for 
having been asleep at the switch. 

The CuHatkMan. I regret very much that you didn’t see it earlier, 
but I want to emphasize again that we did not see it until Tuesday, 
February 28, 1956. 

Mr. Newsom. That makes us feel a little less neglected, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentlemen permit a question here. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpREsEN. Have you studied the Senate bill, one that is being 
considered in the Senate now? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Does the Grange favor that bill as it is now written? 

Mr. Newsom. That is a very long story. We can find some spots in 
there that we can develop some enthusiasm for, but we are trying pret- 
ty hard to amend it in several respects even yet. We were not very 
successful in that committee. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. How does the Grange stand then on the 9-point pro- 
gram submitted by the President ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I think probably the best way I can answer 
that is that we were very enthusiastic about the first several pages of 
the President’s message. When he got down to specific commodity 
items, we found it necessary to part company here and there rather 
frequently. I don’t know that I am prepared, Mr. Congressman, to 
comment specifically now on the 9-point program. 

Frankly, I don’t even recall the order of the 9 points. I know gen- 
erally what is in there. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you a minute? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think anybody, either in the Department 
or outside, is prepared tocomment onit. I think some have commented 
without preparation. 

We have the 9 points, and we went over it point by point. Of course 
one of the points mentioned does not even come to thiscommittee. That 
was the gas tax bill. There was another point, loans to part time farm- 
ers, that this committee has considered and rejected. 

Another was to permit the unlimited production of wheat on the 
Eastern Seaboard while reducing acreage in the wheat area, and one 
item after the other. 

Another was to put limits on the payments. Nobody has fixed 
any limits. 
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They talk about the little farmer, but nobody defined the little 
farmer, and they talk about making payments to the farmers but they 
don’t say what they are going to pay them, when they are going to 
pay them, how they are going to pay them or how they are going to 
divide the payments between the landlord and the tenants, so I would 
say nobody would be prepared to discuss this proposal, because I still 
feel that it contains generalities, platitudes and high sounding phrases. 

When you come right down to being specific about it, there 1s nothin 
left but the soil bank, and I think Mr. Parker, who was former chie 
counsel to this committee, will tell you that we now have in the law 
ete to do everything that is proposed to do with reference to the 
soil. 

We went back to 1934. We spent $637 million in 1934 on a soil- 
building program, and every year we have given Mr. Benson more 
money than he has asked for to build the soil of this Nation. 

That is where we are, and I think we are right up to the crux now, 
where Mr. Andresen is trying to get you to say—— 

Mr. AnpresENn. I am not trying to get him to say anything. 

The Cuarrman, I take that back—to say how you stand. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. Will the chairman yield to me? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

ro Anpresen. We want to get your views on the soil-bank pro- 
posal. 

Now, as I understand it, the proposal offered to Congress for enact- 
ment is in skeleton form that we have got to try to dress up and put 
in the details. Now in general, does the Grange look with favor on 
that soil-bank proposal ? 

Mr. Newsom. This next section of my testimony deals with that. 
Let me just say before I read it, in direct answer to your question, that 
we do try to subscribe, and I think largely we are able to subscribe, 
to the philosophy of using the surplus to reduce the surplus, if we can 
do it as a short-term approach. 

I mean, if we are going to put enough into this thing to accomplish 
a great deal in the way of reducing the surplus in a year or 2 years’ 
time, then we subscribe to the philosophy. 

But if we are going to follow this kcind of approach over a pro- 
longed period of time and simply continue to reduce agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States, why we have opened the gates wide for 
the rest of the world to expand production, and then we will just have 
to oppose it, because that is not the route to an adequate income for 
American farmers. 

Prompted by discussions in which we have participated on this sub- 
ject matter, rather than any specific phase of legislation now before 
the Congress, we would warn against an erroneous assumption that a 
long-term — of such an acreage-reserve program as is proposed 
will do anything constructively and progressively, either to raise farm 
income or to make increasing contribution to the total national welfare. 

This acreage-reserve-p m approach, in our judgment, has major 
mtg rs value during either a 1 or at most a 2-year operation. 

he longer such a program is permitted to operate or the greater the 
length of time on which we may be willing to rely on such a program, 
the less value it will have. We would, therefore, urge this committee 
to think in terms of adequate incentive to make the acreage-reserve 
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program capable of doing 2 fundamental things and doing them to the 
greatest extent possible and practicable within 1 year’s time. ‘Those 
two things are— 
1. To “buy” a substantial adjustment between currently avail- 
able markets and current hiptioglbarel supply ; and 
2. Put dollars of purchasing power in to the hands of the rural 
families of America (which we believe is highly desirable in face 
of the situation that now confronts us). 

We would especially urge that participation in this acreage-reserve 
program must be a strictly voluntary determination on the part of the 
farmer himself. Here again, in view of the absence of the informa- 
tion which we should have had as a result of the completion of our 
land classification program, we are sure that this program can be 
sound and acceptable only if it is on a strictly voluntary basis both as 
to whether participation is advantageous to the individual and as to 
the actual acres or number of acres which can be placed into the 
acreage-reserve ae tome 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question right there. 

You indicated that you think this — to be done to the greatest 
extent possible within 1 year’s time. I am wondering if you think 
that this part of the program can be put into effect this year in time 
to really accomplish a great deal of good in 1956? 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t see any reason that it can’t yet at this stage. 

Now if we are going to get bogged down in longer controversy than 
another week or two, or possibly a veto, an attempt to override it and 
all that sort of thing, then obviously it is not going to get 

Mr. Horr. How soon do you think this legislation would have to 


become law in order to have an adequate opportunity for farmers to 
participate in the program this year? 
Mr. Beereve. Oh, that will depend on the various areas of the coun- 
try, and in my own midwestern area I would say that probably it 
u 


would have value as late as April 15. 

But I strongly suspect that down in the Carolinas that is almost 
a month too late. Joe points out that of course wheat is already 
planted, but I think there is provision in the Senate version or the ver- 
sion now before the Senate, I think there is provision for so-called 
acreage or weather compliance and that sort of thing. — 

I don’t know how palatable it is going to be. I think probably my 
statement there, 1 year ought to be modified to say 1 or 2 years. 

The thing that we are trying to guard against, sir, is any prolonged 
adherence to this kind of a thing, because we think it is dangerous. 
Once you give your markets away to your competitors around the 
world, they are a little bit hard to recapture. 

I have tried it in the case of melons and a few other commodities, 
as some of the gentlemen on the committee have. 

Mr. Horr. In order to make it effective in 1 or 2 years—I think 
you say it here, but I just want to emphasize it—it will be necessary to 
have quite strong incentives, will it not, to bring farmers into the 
program, if you are going to get enough compliance in order to ac- 
complish any substantial results within 1 or 2 years? 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. Let me just say very frankly that we are 
a little bit awed at some of the extensive blanket authority that is in- 
volved in this committee print and in the version before the Senate, 
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but I confess to you that I don’t know how in the world you are going 
to put a program of this kind in operation without that extensive 
blanket authority, and that is another reason we don’t want it to run 
very long. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Do you realize that there is just 13 more planting days 
in Texas for cotton? Because of the pink bollworm we just have 13 
more days in which to plant cotton. 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t realize that as well as you do. 

Mr. Poags. I don’t think anybody anticipates that we are going to 
have a bill in 13 days. 

Mr. Newsom. No. 

ae Posas. You would not advise that we try to pass this bill in 
13 days? 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t know that I have any advice on that, sir. 

Mr. Poaar. I mean you see how thoroughly confused everybody is 
in regard to this bill. You had not seen it until yesterady or today. 
We had not seen it unti] Tuesday of this week. 

The Senate may send a bill over here. Of course, I want it under- 
stood the House foresaw all of this. 

This committee reported a bill out last May. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill last June, sent it to the Senate almost a year 
ago. 

There are a lot of people that are very much excited now who said 
then we didn’t need any legislation. Now they realize that this is an 
election year and they very desperately need legislation. 

This committee was somewhat interested in what was happening 
to the farmers, regardless of whether you divide the years by four or 
not. This committee acted on this thing last year, but now something 
entirely different is going to be sent back over from the Senate. 

Do you think this committee would fulfill its obligations to the 
Nation if we simply accepted this Senate version, no matter how good 
it is, without reading it and without studying it somewhat ? 

Mr. Newsom. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Poace. And that is going to take some time, isn’t it? The 
Senate has been working on this thing now for something over 2 
months, a considerably longer time than they anticipated they would 
take. 

And isn’t this committee going to have to devote something like that 
time—that is why we are having these sessions now, to try to shorten 
that time. 

Mr. Newsom. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Poace. We can’t do all of the study before we see the bill, can 
we ? 

Mr. Newsom. We appreciate that, sir, and let me go just a little bit 
further even than you have gone, and say in my honest opinion we 
would have been a great deal better off right now if the Senate, the 
whole Congress, had accepted the House version of desirable farm 
legislation a couple of years ago. { 

I think the possibility and the foundation for a really constructive 
approach to the farm problem was to be found a great deal more 
effectively in the action that the House took than it was in what was 
finally agreed to in the conference. 
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Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir, you can finish your statement. 

Mr. Newsom. For reasons mentioned above, it seems entirely clear 
that the payments, or “compensation in kind,” must be subjec i 

; . : : ind, ject to wide 
administrative discretion. We do deem it appropriate, however, for 
the Congress to make determination as to whether or not it is a funda- 
mental purpose of such proposal that these compensation devices shall 
in themselves be used for the purpose of actually raising farm income. 

Now we have had a great many discussions with people in the De- 
partment and elsewhere on this particular proposition, and I repeat 
that we are apprehensive about the terrific authority that is apparently 
going to be necessary if we have any such program of this kind. 

We feel a little bit helpless, sir, but the only thing that we have to 
suggest is that it should be determined by the Gaaries whether or not 
these Bayerets are going to be only sufficiently attractive to try to 
reduce Government stocks, or whether they should be made attractive 
enough to do that and also add some money to the pockets of farmers. 

Now we, of course, recommend the latter, but we think it may take 
a clear statement of policy on the part of Congress to be sure that that 
is the arrangement by which compensations are computed. 

The Cuarrman. We asked the question of the officials of the Depart- 
ment, and I think the answer was that they thought the inducement 
or compensation should be slightly more than the income on the entire 
acreage might be estimated to be. 

Mr. Newsom. They are talking about net income, I am afraid. 

The Cuarrman. I know; that is exactly it. 

Mr. Newsom. In our opinion as a result of our discussions with them, 
we don’t think they take adequate account of the fact that the net 
income per acre on a total operation is not a satisfactory basis for com- 
pensation on a 15 or 20 percent reduction that they are calling for. 

We have fought on that one pretty hard, but I am afraid we have 
fought a losing battle, and that is another reason we are suggesting 
that the Congress should make a rather clear determination as to the 
policy that should be pursued in establishing these payments. 

Mr. Horr. May I ask a question? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir; Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Horr. Isn’t this true: That in order to get anything like ade- 
quate compliance with this voluntary program, that it will be neces- 
sary to not only offer a farmer what he might be expected to see if he 
planted a crop, in the way of profit, but a little more than that because 
the average farmer is optimistic, and he thinks when he plants a crop, 
that he is going to have better than an average crop. 

He doesn’t a it with the idea that he is going to have a poor crop 
or even an average crop. He hopes at least, and hopes pretty strongly, 
that it will be better than an average crop. So payments here were 
geared upon what might be expected in the way of returns from an 
average crop. 

It seems to me that the desirable amount of compliance will not be 
secured and also you will not be paying out enough to add anything 
to farm income above what it would be otherwise. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Newsom. We certainly do. We have submitted a scale of figures 
and we did it with some temerity because we, in the National Grange, 
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are not staffed to try to cope with the great Department of Agriculture 
in developing figures here, but we think we are a little closer to what 
farmers’ reactions have been than some of those le, and that is 
why we have been trying to get their sights vides & Fittle bit on this 
ew if they are actually going to make it work. 

. Horz. Did you find in the Department of Agriculture a feeling 
that this program should be used not only to secure a reduction in the 
acrea, prodantion of these surplus commodities, but that we should 
aaa or our second objective an increase in farm income during the 

ear 
‘ Mr. Newsom. We have found a pretty wide variation of opinion 
among the various people in the Department of Agriculture. 

I think it is fair to say that there are some people over there that 
believe firmly that we should have an incentive that is high enough to 
supplement what farm income would otherwise be in 1956 and 1957, but 
I am thoroughly convinced there are a few people over there who 
think we ou “ht to try to make savings for the Government, hold the 
cost of this thing down from the standpoint of governmental budget 
as much as we can, because I don’t think they realize the extent of the 
pinch that has come from declining farm income. 

Mr. Harvey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. I have concluded. 

The CxHatrman. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. I noticed you mentioned certain objectives here. There 
is another objective, Mr. Newsom, that I have given some personal 
thought to, and I have not come up exactly with the answer, but I 
would be interested in having your reaction, and that is whether we 
are going to go out with the program that will try to garner a great 
many acres that are of a marginal nature, or whether we are going to 
Fae get a broad coverage of acres of all quality ? 

or example, I had a letter from a gentlemen who lives not too far 
from you, just recently, and he commented upon the quality of his 
soil and his land, ana Y know it to be true in his farming operation. 
He said, “I just can’t conceive that Uncle Sam can afford to buy my 
kind of acres,” and I thought it was a rather challenging statement, 
because I wonder if it should be among our objectives to set out to buy 
acres, the very finest acres in the country. 

Mr. Newsom. I think that is an awfully good question. I would 
only answer it by saying that unless you do buy a few of some pretty 
good acres in the country, you are really not going to do much on this 
matter of balancing off the supply against effective demand, and so 
that is just another reason that we think that the average figure of 
around $400 million was just so grossly inadequate that we started 
workin aay hard to get, as I said a moment ago, the sights raised 
a great deal. 

r. Harvey. Let me say that I don’t know that I can come up with 
any real good pat answer to that, but I think that that is a factor that 
ought to be weighed in our considerations. 

r. Newsom. Don’t you see clearly that this very type question 
brands this approach as the kind of an emergency approach that you 
can only buy as an emergency program, and therefore we had better 
put vigorous efforts into it and make it work just as fast as possible, 
and then get rid of it. That is the point that we are trying to make. 
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Mr. Harvey. Mr, Newsom, the great concern I have is that we might 
get our land economy in our States saddled with the kind of program 
of an emergency nature that we would find it most difficult to get rid of. 

Mr. Newsom. Don’t forget that we are talking up to this point about 
the acreage reserve. Now the conservation reserve is a different subject 
matter, and we should not confuse them. 

We can think in terms of the conservation reserve as a longer-term 
program. Asa matter of fact, we do think of it in terms of a longer 
program, 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Newsom. But we want to get whatever benefits there are in the 
acreage reserve. We think at best it probably can be helpful. But we 
want to get the benefits and get them bought and paid for rather 
quickly, and then let’s get rid of them. : 

Mr. Horr. If you are going to accomplish the results you want in 1 
or 2 years, you are going to have to include some pretty good land, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. If this program is any good, it has to be 
that good. If we aren’t prepared to make it operate in that sort of way, 
I think we had better quit talking about it so far as the acreage reserve 
is concerned. 

Mr, Harvey. I know this, Mr. Newsom: That already I am getting 
some very foreboding statements from the fellows out in Indiana who 
are going to have to administer this program, and they want to know 
whether, in delegating them to do this job, that we will also carry a 
full coverage life-insurance policy so that their survivors can have 
something to count on. 

Mr. Newsom. I trust the committee will determine it is far more 
sensible to make it strictly a voluntary program than to be tolerant 
at all of any of these compulsory and cross-compliance suggestions. 
Then I don’t think you can buy enough life insurance. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Newsom. We firmly believe that the conservation reserve pro- 
gram under consideration in the Senate is basically sound and highly 
desirable. We would earnestly recommend that in the administration 
of this provision, in whatever form it may finally be determined to be 
desirable or most promising of real results, due cognizance should be 
taken of two factors. 

Those factors are: 

(1) The urgent need of continuing and completing at the earliest 
practicable date our land classification program. (We will thereby 
have a far more reliable method of determining both the acres that 
should go into the conservation reserve, and the incentive that is equi- 
table and realistic.) 

(2) The administration of the program would take due account of 
the extensive network of soil conservation districts across the Nation. 
These districts can be of substantial value in making this kind of 
legislation really production of long-term results, both to American 
farmers and to society as a whole, 

We would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the original so- 
called administration draft of that bill did not make this provision. 
As the report came out of the Senate committee, it does have this pro- 
vision ina very satisfactory sort of way. 
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We subscribe to the idea of using Government-held stocks as a 
means of buying this adjustment. We do not subscribe to the idea 
that a long-term operation of any such program as this is sound or 
desirable. 

The soil-bank program at best can be used to improve the status of 
rural people, both on a short-term and long-term basis. We must 
clearly understand, however, that on the long-term pull American 
farmers have an economic and a moral right to be competitive in the 
markets of the world without necessarily jeopardizing their right to 
an American compensation basis for the products of their labor and 
their industry which are consumed in primary domestic markets. 

This rule is as fundamentally, economically, and morally sound for 
application to rural Americans as it is to urban Americans. We have 
long applied it to the latter. It is high time that we applied it to the 
former. But we must do it in a manner that does not deny American 
farm producers their access to international or to secondary domestic 
markets. We must do it without denying the rest of the world their 
access to American efficiency on a competitive basis. 

Our major point is that even though there may be substantially 
difference of opinion, or lack of opinion, as to what constitutes a fair 
share of the national income for farmers—even though there may be 
substantial differences among us, even those of us within agriculture, 
as to what would constitute a fair share of the consumers’ dollar for 
American farm producers—which we hardly need remind the mem- 
bers of this committee of established friends of the American farmers— 
has dropped to less than 40 cents on the dollar—standing, indeed, at 
almost exactly the level which represented the farmers’ share of the 
consumers’ dollar between 1920 and 1929—while in this same period 
of time wage rates in food processing and distribution have gone up 
by 100 percent, and transportation costs have gone up by approxi- 
mately 67 percent—it is increasingly apparent that there are only two 
ways in which we can approach this problem of the farmers’ cost-price 

ueeze. 
 Pvainiaiallle we might either lower the cost or raise the price. I 
suppose academically we ought to admit that we might employ a com- 
bination of the two. Now, of course, every one of us knows full well 
that as individual operators, we do ae a combination of the two. 
We lower our costs in every manner that we can, through increased 
efficiency and better methods. At least we try it within the limits of 
our capability. ; , 

But every one of us knows, too, that so far as the general picture 1s 
concerned, we are caught in a situation where we have relatively little 
control over this rising cost in processing and distribution—and in 
transportation—as well as in production cost. We are operating in 
an American cost level structure. ; ; 

Our failure to agree upon and achieve a program, which will help 
us to become a legitimate and definite part of a great expanded Amer- 
ican economy, is now posing some emergency problems and uestions. 

We in the Grange are convinced that there is extremely little chance 
that many of our costs in agriculture can ever be pulled down. Even 
if we were powerful enough, for example, it probably would be unwise 
to try to roll back the 67 percent increase in transportation costs, or 
the 100 percent wage increase in food processing and distribution. 
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Mr. Chairman, each of you will recognize that there is a real reason 
for putting in a statement of this kind. We have contemporaries who 
are talking about the necessity of doing just this. We have contem- 
poraries who are saying there is little if anything the matter with farm 
prices. All we need to do is cut costs. And I am just saying that that 
is sheer poppycock, as far as we are concerned. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad you said that, when you said contem- 
poi are doing it. I had a telegram from the Department signed 

y Mr. Benson in which he was advocating just what you are saying 
here now, that is, bringing down the cost of things the farmers buy 
to the level of the farm income at the present time. 

Now that is beyond our power to do that. You know it, and I know 
it. We can’t possibly bring down freight rates, utility rates, gasoline 
rates, and everything else. And if we did it, we would ruin the 
economy of this country. 

Mr. Newsom. It is not only beyond our power, but if we do that, 
we destroy our chance of doing anything constructive about the farm 
problem itself. 

The Cuarrman. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. Newsom. We would, in all probability, be much better advised 
to concentrate on the development of such changes in our farm pro- 
grams as will give us an American price level for the portion of our 
production which is consumed in the primary American domestic 
market—and achieve that price level in time to prevent any decline 
in the total American economy by reason of lost purchasing power, 
not only in the hands of our rural families, but in the hands of those 
who depend upon rural prosperity. 

In other words, let us capitalize on the high living standards, the 
high wage structure, and the high general income structure of our fel- 
low Americans—rather than to presume for one moment, either that 
we can, or that it is desirable to pull their standards down. This is 
the Grange program. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I want to say to 
you that it is always a pleasure to appear before this committee. 

We have had some differences of opinion with some of the members 
of this committee, but we have never for 1 minute had any reason to 
doubt the sincere devotion to American rural welfare of any member 
of this committee. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Newsom, I want to say again that I know every 
member of this committee hold you in highest esteem, and regards you 
as one of the great agricultural leaders of the country. 

We do appreciate your devotion to the cause of agriculture, and we 
are delighted to have your splendidly prepared and splendidly pre- 
sented statement. I am sure it will be considered by every member 
of this committee. We are very delighted to have you with us. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one question. 
Has your group given consideration to this new plan for corn that is 
embodied in this committee print that you have seen and which would 
take corn out of the class of a basic ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, Mr. Chairman and Congressman Hope, I am 
having a little emotional conflict within myself now. As master of 
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the National Grange, I expect I had better just answer no, that we 
haven’t given any particular consideration to this. 

I have known something about the conversations that have taken 
place in the development of this proposal and I confess I find myself 
primarily as a producer and marketer of corn a little bit selfishly in- 
terested in that particular thing. 

I am not sure that it is sateatniie equitable in terms of total Ameri- 
can agriculture, to be perfectly frank with you. 

Mr. Horr. Have you any comments that you would want to make 
upon another matter that is in the Senate bill, and that is the restora- 
tion of parity for a period of time? In commenting on that I would 
* like to have you comment also on whether you feel the present method 
of determining parity is a fair method. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, that is a little difficult. It is necessary to dif- 
ferentiate between the emergency situation and the long-term situa- 
tion on most of these answers, and that causes us to get into a rather 
involved statement. 

But let me just say frankly that we have thought that there were 
certain modifications desirable in the parity formula. We feel, as 
we have tried to state here, that we want, for the most part, to divorce 
as rapidly as we can, the function of direct Government price guaran- 
ties from the matter of farm income. That is in terms of what we 
would like to see take place in our long-term program for agriculture. 

I think that in terms of the immediate situation where there is in- 
creasingly widespread realization of the seriousness of the farm income 
situation now, that a moratorium on any sort of provision that lowers 
support level until we can buy a little time, as this committee tried to 
do 2 years ago, to make these sounder, long-term adjustments, would 
definitely be in the interests of agriculture. 

I mean to say, we have some hesitancy about accepting any lowering 
of this supporting mechanism in terms of the present situation. 

Mr. Horr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. I had one question. I wondered if Master Newsom 
could possibly persuade Herschel Newsom of Bartholomew County, 
Ind., to write Congressman Harvey a personal letter setting forth his 
views with regard to this er 

Mr. Newsom. It would probably be a little safer to have a luncheon 
with you, Ralph. 

Mr, Harvey. I will accept the bid. 

Mr. MoIntree. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to join with the 
others in expressions here of appreciation for your statement here 
this afternoon. I only wish that it might have been possible for more 
committee members to have been here to hear it. 

I am wondering if it is, in your opinion, and I am assuming from 
your statement on this matter of buying a little time, do you actually 


think there is time to be bought or are we going to be perpetually in a 
situation where we are constantly faced with the problem of buying 
time, and can we move even by an emergency measure over into a 
period where we are free to then move into a Tose bec program, as 
you have made reference to here. 
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Mr. Newsom. I am more encouraged, Congressman McIntire, on 
the answer to that question right now than I have ever been before in 


my life. 

We have never had quite the neeeenens that has been afforded us 
in the last three or four weeks to begin to get our point of view under- 
stood by various members of the United States Senate. 

I have been encouraged within the last three or four days at the in- 
creasing number of Members of the Senate that are saying very 
frankly, without any qualification at all, that it is obvious that we 
don’t yet have the answer to the farm problem, and it is equally 
obvious that we had better proceed to get the answer. 

And that is why I am encouraged. I am encouraged because I 
go about the country, perhaps more than I should, talking to farm 
audiences at such places as the National Farm Institute in Des Moines, 
and just next week, on Tuesday I believe it is, I will be out at Minne- 
apolis, and I know what I am going to find before I go out there, now, 
because we are beginning to find it every place. 

Weare beginning to find farm people every place that, very frankly, 
are ahead of some of us that have been in positions of leadership for 
a good long while. 

a are saying that we are going to have to evolve a more sensible 
sort of a program than we have had yet, because just by simply—and 
this is a term that I picked up from somebody else, it is not original 
with me at all—just simply by juggling the level of price support in 
our program, we are not going to solve the farm problem. 

Mr. McIntire. I think you have sort of emphasized my point, Mr. 
Newsom. 

Isn’t it time now to be putting together a long-term program rather 
than to deal in emergency measures? Haven’t we got to begin to set 
what seems to be the best long-term program, rather than to con- 
stantly be making emergency adjustments to meet current situations ? 

Mr. Newsom, I will agree with your statement. I do not agree with 
what I think your inference is, however. 

Let me put it this way: We are working as hard as we know how, 
to try to get some constructive, long-term direction in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, whatever it turns out to be. 

But at the same time we are trying as hard as we know how to 
justify supporting such a thing as the soil bank proposal itself ma 
eventually turn out to be in terms of an emergency situation. e 
believe that a relatively high support level, while we are going 


through this soil bank provpsal, is entirely justified, as I say, pro- 


vided we will all firmly resolve that we are going to work hard enough 
at it to keep from getting into this kind of a jam year after year, and 
we have been trying to do that. 

We have not had the kind of encouragement heretofore that we 
think we have right now. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Newsom. We appreci- 
ate your appearance. 

r. Weise. Will you come around, please, sir. 

Mr. Weise, we will be glad to hear you now. It is already past our 
adjourning time, as you know. We only have a very few members in 
attendance, but we will hear you for a short while. 
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Mr: Wrtse. It is going to take a little while, I am afraid. I am 
sorry. 

The Cuarrman. I know it may take you a little while, but this 
committee might not stay here to hear you too long. How much time 
will you require ? 

Mr. Weise. I will try to condense it as much as possible, sir. 

The CuarrMan. First, please identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF E. S. WEISE, JEWELL, IOWA 


Mr. Wetse. Yes. 

My name is E. S. Weise. I am from Jewell, Iowa, from Congress- 
man Hoeven’s State. I ama dirt farmer. I farm 400 acres of land. 

I raise corn, oats, soybeans, alfalfa, fat cattle. I had 176 steers last 
year, 500 hogs. 

I am down here to represent some forgotten people, and one of them 
is the farm wife, and the other is their tenants, and I am both a land- 
lord and a tenant. I have been a landlord and a tenant for the past 16 
years, right in Hamilton County, in Iowa. 

The first thing I want to talk about is the farm. The top grade A 
eggs, January 12th, I was right here and I had a case of eees shipped 
here from our hometown by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Junker. gs were 
selling in Washington that day for from 87 to 90 cents. The farm 
price at Jewell was 37 for the top grade of eggs, and the difference 
was 40 cents. 

Yesterday the same case of eggs, the price in Washington was 67 to 
73, the Jewell farm price 31 cents. There was a difference of 36 cents. 
Who gets the difference, we want to find out. 

Now, then, for 5 cents a dozen I can ship carloads of eggs from my 
town right here to Washington, or New York, all the way down to 
Miami. I shipped 1 case of eggs from my town to Miami, 1 case for 
13 cents a dozen. There isn’t much Pest to eggs. They take a 
big semitrailer load of eggs and back them up to a supermarket, and 
all they do is unload the crates, 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you, Mr. Weise, just a minute? 

You are talking about eggs and agriculture, generally. What we 
are considering here now, T think you know from the appearance of 
other witnesses, we are hearing views concerning this proposed soil 
bank, and the nine-point proposal of the President. 

I would like, if you could, to have you restrict your discussion to 
those nine points. 

Mr. Weise. Thank you, sir. If you will just bear with me a few 
minutes. 

You know the farm wife used to trade these eggs to the store, and 
she used to buy pra with those eggs. She would take a 30-dozen 
case of eggs to the store, trade them, regardless of what the price was, 
get a caseload of groceries. 

Now she only gets a half caseload of groceries, and even has to dig 
some money out of her pocket to pay for it. So the effect, actually, 
you are taking the coal right out of her kids’ mouths. She has got 
five kids. She is being robbed at the expense of somebody along here. 
Who it is, I don’t know. 
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AH right, let’s get. back to this soil-bank proposal right now. You 
have this little article I wrote here. If you gentlemen will bear with 
me, I am just a dirt farmer, a pitchfork-handling farmer. I have very 
little education. 

In my day when you went to school there was snow on the ground, 
then you could go to school, otherwise you had to work, so if I make 
mistakes, please bear with me: 

Contrary to what is written and said, the Nation’s farmers are not “country 
slickers” nor any more are we “yokels.” However, we still take what is offered 
and pay what is asked. Even though most are not college graduates, all can 
figure, and since things are set up for us, we would be the biggest of “saps” 
if we didn’t take advantage of them. 

Twenty-three years ago the Senate Agricultural Committee recommended the 
first “corn-hog” program. Then and there were instituted supports for basic 
crops. With supports came allotments, quotas, controls, and surpluses. The sup- 
ports were the one thing agriculture needed in a period when it was shifting 
from flesh-and-bones horses and hand labor to cast-iron horses with rubber feet 
and total mechanization. Now, coupled with this, came better rotation, hybrid 
seeds, fertilizers, sprays, drainage, contour, and now on the horizon is “third 
dimension.” You farm under the ground too, yet. This makes a reappraisal 
of supports essential. This proposal is a confession of how the soil bank as 
written— 
this was written on the 1st of February, and that is the information 
I got from the Department of Agriculture. 

hese figures that we have here is the example applicable to actually 
what Ifarm. We have acorn allotment here of 163 acres. This morn- 
ing Hie. Dapertanens of Agriculture told me there would be a slight 
change in that final figure. _ 

On a voluntary basis the soil-bank acreage reserve, I take out 10 per- 
cent of my acreage, 16 acres, I will have 147 acres left that I can farm. 

_Now, 16 acres times a 50-bushel average, that is the 1955 average 
yield, times $1 a bushel would be $800. If I take $800 worth of am- 
monium nitrate and dump it on those 147 acres, I will raise 1,470 
bushels in excess of what I would have raised otherwise, as a minimum 
amount, and the 800 bushels we took out of the soi] bank, mind you, 
we will have a 670-bushel increase more than we would have had any- 


way. 

ma so you have got to build another warehouse, and therefore I 
don’t see how that is going to cut down the yield very much. 

Now, here is the solution. 

Originally allotments were based on the then prevailing average 
production. Let us now take the prevailing average production for 
1945-55, inclusive. This takes in the lifting of ceilings, Korean war 
stimulus, total mechanization, plus bumper corp years. See Mr. 
Charles E. Burkhead, Department of Agriculture, for data. Apply 
the allotment and support to a definite number of bushels, bales, 
pounds, et cetera, for the basic crops with this exception : “Free” por- 
tions of the crop can be carried over by the producer and come under 
support the jclonine year as in case of a drought or market, at the 
discretion of producer. 

You know that if I have this field in corn and this field in corn here, 
when it comes time to harvest, I will raise maybe more bushels off of 
this than this. You won’t have the same amount of bushels in each 
one. 

So, I say you propose to support this up to a certain point, whatever 
the average is per county. Suppose the average is 50 bushels, we put 
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it up here to 50. Ifa man raise 90 or 100 or 150, and down in Missis- 
sippi they can raise 300—a man that can raise 300 doesn’t need any 
support. 

e other bushels that he raises above the support level of whatever 
the average is will be free. There won’t be any support on it. 

But suppose he has a hail next year, gets drowned out by a flood, and 
so forth, he could carry part of his free corn over to the following year, 
and that would come under support, but he would have to pay his own 
storage. 

Take, as an example, cotton. I confess I know little or next to 
nothing about cotton. I have a little note here from Congressman 
Hill with his apologies. He mentions this: “Of course, it is always 
nice to receive information from an old maid about how to raise a 
family.’ 

So it is nice for me to talk about cotton. I fall in that same category. 

For instance, suppose we supported cotton ata baleanacre. I think 
last year we raised eight-tenths of a bale, was the average last year, an 
the average for the last 10 or 11 years has been five-tenths of a bale. 

The producer makes a bale and a half, he gets support for one bale, 
and the other half a bale he has to keep over to 1957. If he only makes 
a half a bale, then hook it on, or he can sell it, do whatever he likes. 

Now, for corn we have the same thing. Any bushels above the 
1945-55 per acre average in the county where it is produced should be 
free corn. 

Now, Burkhead can give us the information. In the State of Iowa 
he can give you the information right up to the township, almost up 
to the farm. I don’t know whether that is available in every State or 
not, but on a county basis, corn is supported on a county basis. What- 
ever is above that would be free corn. 

he producer may elect to carry over the free corn to the next sea- 
son, and in the case like I said, hail, flood, and so forth, or he can feed 
it up, sell it, or do whatever he wants, at his discretion. 

ow, the same as with the cotton, here is a Hamilton County farm. 
This happens to be my place, or one I farm near. Set the Hamilton 
County average at 60 bushels. In 1956 the producer grows 90 bushels 
anacre. I haveto carry over 30 bushels myself. 

But if the following year, in 1957, I only produced, we will say, 30 
bushels, I could add the other 30 bushels on to it, and we would have 
60 bushels. 

Now, then, there is this added fact: that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will know right now before we ever start planting corn exactly 
what the top support is going to be. He will know just exactly how 
much corn he has to support, because we will have so many bushels in 
allotment and so many acres of ground, there is going to be support 
on so many bushels of corn. 

All he has to do is multiply the number of acres times the bushels, 
and he has it. He does not have to do like last summer. 

Just before I left, around Christmas, the Department of Agricul- 
ture had men running around in our rn there trying to find extra 
land they were going to lease and try to find extra storage places to 
store some of this corn that has not been planted, and this has not 
taken into consideration the 1955 crop that was raised last year. That 
would do away with all that. 
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Now, then, if the amount in storage is excessive, as it is now, we 
would just cut that average down. Instead of being 60 bushels, cut it 
down to 55 or 47, or whatever they have to have. 

Then, on top of that, it will reduce the incentive for a man to pro- 
duce above this. 

If he is on his own, he is not going to spend $25 an acre for fertilizer 
to throw on here, when he knows that this part of the crop is going to 
be free without support, and that he will be taking his own chances. 

There is one thing further. Mr. Patton talked about it, and Mr. 
Newson talked about this thing, too, about the acres. 

Weare going to take the poorest ground. 

On my place, I will take out pot holes, places that overflow, and 
things like that, and we will put that in the acreage reserve, but that 
is not going to reduce the total crop. 

4 fe thing that we have got to do—you have got to make a regular 
eld. 

If it includes that bad place—all well and good, but you will have 
to make it in regular fields. 

You just cannot take out a bunch here, some there, and some some 
other place. 

The CHarrman. May I interrupt you a minute? You advocate 
keeping acreage allotments ? 

r. We1se. I don’t quarrel with that; no, sir. 

The Cuarmman. At what price do you think corn should be sup- 
ported, 90 percent, or above ? 

Mr. Weise. Under this system it makes no difference whether it is 
90 or 100 percent. It wouldn’t make a bit of difference, because our 
support is only up to a certain level. 

e CHAIRMAN. Well, what about it? 

Mr. Weise. Whatever the average is. 

The Cuarrman. You mean a certain quantity of production ? 

Mr. Weise. That is right, from 1945 to 1955. 

The Cuarrman. How would you ever police that kind of a program 
and enforce it ? 

Mr. Weise. I don’t think you need 7 policing. 

The CuarrmMan. You said you would support it on an average yield 
of 50 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Weise. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Instead of producing 50 he produces 90. He has 
40 bushels an acre over his average. You support him on 50. 

Mr. Weise. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Then, he will have the 40 bushels to play around 
with. 

Mr. Weise. Right. 

The Cuarrman. And you say he may sell it as free corn. Then he 
sells that free corn into the market, he breaks the market price, 

Mr. Weise. Right today—I can give you the figures—that is what 
Brother Benson, as we call him, is squawking about so much, that the 
farmers are not going into this farm program, I will just read you 
this. 

In 1950, 44.7 percent of the farmers participated in the program, 
that is all. In 1954, 40.2 percent participated. In 1955 it is 50-plus, 

The Cuamman. That is right. Those who did participate received 
price support, but those who did not participate and put their corn 
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on the free market tended to break the level of the free market and to 
add to the Government storage. 

_ Mr. Weisz. Now who puts corn in the Government storage? Who 
is responsible for it ? 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr, Weise. Who is the party that is actually responsible for putting 
corn in the Government storage, I mean, what producers? 

The Cuarrman, It is certainly not the man who stays within his 
acreage allotments. 

Mr. Weise. That is right. 

The Carman. He receives the support program and follows the 
advice of the experts. It is the man who produces outside and adds 
to the total burden who forces the Government to take over the corn 
that is grown on allotted acres. 

Mr. Weisz. I have been in the program ever since we have adopted 
the program, I have followed it all the time. I have tried to cooperate 
with them from one end to the other. 

Now, I am one of the fellows that helped fill them tin cans, Our 
little county of Hamilton County, the Government has 3,500,000 
bushels right in our county, and it is just a little county, 3,500,000 
bushels of corn in storage. 

In addition to that, they have got another 4.5 million bushels in 
private storage. I have got some on my place. They are paying me 
15 cents a bushel for it. The Commodity Credit Corporation gave me 
the money to build the storage and to put the corn in. 

The Cuatrman. How much? 

Mr. Weise. Eight million. I am one of the fellows that put that 
in there. 

Now, I am a landlord, I am a tenant, I am on both sides of the fence. 

I will just show you right here. The ideal setup, there is a half sec- 
tion of land, 260 acres. The average farm in our county is 160 acres. 
The owner-operator is the ideal setup. If everybody was owner- 
operator, you wouldn’t need a farm program. 

But here is an owner and a tenant. In our county a tenant gets 
one-half of the crop. He gets half the corn, he does all the work, 
puts up all the expense and everything, but I am the landlord in this 
case here. 

He moves on to my _— does all the work. I live in town, Cali- 
fornia, or some other place, and this grain, when it is ripe, I take the 
best building and the best granaries and so forth, and I tell my tenant, 
“You put the corn in there”. 

Okay, it isin there. Then I go to Uncle Sam here, seal it up and I 

awayagain. The tenant has got pigs, milk cows, chickens, if he can 
rrow any money he has feeder cattle and turkeys. He feeds his 
grain up. I get the support. ; 

Now, under the setup that we have today, if we supported everything, 
I mean, if we put all the grain into the support off of this half section, 
Uncle Sam would put 12,000 bushels of corn in this tin can. 

But as it is, this tenant will feed up most of his grain. The owner- 
operator will feed about half of his grain. 

T am the guy that gets all the benefits now, and this increase that 
went up on the tenant, he is in the squeeze, he is in the vise. Why don’t 
we fix it so that I have some free corn to sell and the tenant can seal 
up some corn? 
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The Cuarrman. What prevents the tenant from sealing his corn? 

Mr. Weise. He has got some cows and chickens and pigs and turkeys, 
and what-not, that eat it up. 

The CuarrMan, He sells it on the hoof, so to speak. 

Mr. Weise. Yes; that is the ideal thing. If you would seal up all 
the corn that was produced, if everything was under the program, you 
would not have buildings enough to put the stuff in. 

Corn is a vehicle, that is all it is, because you use it, it creates pork 
or eggs or chickens, et turkeys, milk, beef, or whatever you want, 
mutton, wool and so on and so forth. 

Now, you say it has depressed the price, this big burden. We don’t 
like this surplus any more than angboy else does. The farmers are 
not happy about that. 

This tenant right here—this corn is sealed up, the corn that I have 
is sealed up. He can’t touch it. It is right on my farm. He can’t 
touch that corn, so he has to buy some more corn, and he has to come 
over here to the open market, and we went last fall up to Minnesota 
and bought corn and brought it down into our town, paid 11 to 15 
cents a bushel trucking on it, and it cost $1.26 to $1.28 before we got it 
to our town, and we sold it to this tenant, or any other operator, for 
$1.30. 

The Cuatrman. How much loan did you get on yours, that which 
you had in storage? 

Mr. Wetse. $1.62, or whatever it was, $1.54, I think it was. 

Now, if the Chicago price is only $1.05 or $1.08—I want to ask you 
this. This tenant, how much fats or eggs or milk did he get in his pail 
for this 11 or 15 cents and that premium that he put on that corn? He 
is in a vise already, as it is. 

Now, if we support only the average, there is going to be 1,500 
bushels of free corn on my place that the tenant raised for me, he raises 
two bushels, he has to give me one and he has got one. 

Then he can go here, he can buy that corn right off my place. There 
is no use in my hauling it to town or some other place. There is 1,500 
bushels right there. He can feed that all up. 

As a result, I will only be putting 1,500 bushels into storage rather 
than 3,000. This owner will only put in 3,000, and the tenant 1,500, 
so we will only have half that much in. 

On that same amount of ground we only have 6,000 bushels. That 
is all we have in this bin, so we only get half as much in there. Now, in 
addition to that, you will argue that that will drop the price down 
further, isn’t that right? 

The Cuarmman. Sure. 

Mr. West. This free corn is going to drop the price down further. 

bie: Cuarmman. What are you advocating definitely and specifi- 
call 

r. Weise. Support at a level. 

The Cuamman. And all above that level would be in the free 
market ? 

Mr. Wetse. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And all up to that level would go into storage? 

Mr. Weise. Yes. You only have half as much in storage as you 
have got now. 
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In addition to that, these fellows that are not in the program, like 
I read to you here, these people that are not, they are riding, having a 
free ride right today. 

Every time we dels our acres and stay within the program, the 
people on the outside take a free ride. They say, “Well, I can raise 
that. corn over where we are,” 

The Cuarman. I think I know exactly what you mean. We tried 
to do that in the tobacco country years ago. 

We had a tri-State co-op and those who did comply suffered, and 
those who were outside took advantage of it and sold their tobacco in 
great abundance. 

Mr. Weiss. I suffered all the time, every time I went along with it. 

The Cuarrman. What you are advocating, I don’t see how it could 
possibly alleviate or improve the situation. 

Mr. Weise. Let me tell you something. People are smarter today 
than they were 20 years ago. 

If this fellow on the outside knows that his market is going to go 
down, he is not going to produce corn for 50 or 75 cents a bushel when 
he can get $1.50 for half of the crop; right? 

The ati You said he would be more likely to comply? 

Mr. Weise. Absolutely. 

The Cuatrman. Why couldn’t you do it like we do it in the tobacco 
program ? 

Mr. Wetse. Because he can get a free ride in our county here, pro- 
duce corn for less than $1.50 a bushel. 

We have a man in our county, a chemical engineer. He chased the 
tenants off, leased his land out on this kind of premise. Take out the 
fences, don’t have any livestock, nothing on the place, and produce 
all the corn that it will raise. 

And evey year we plow it up and pour on the fertilizer and he puts 
it into corn, and he Lersiitte it and sells it and puts in more. That 
fellow is getting a free ride. 

The Cuarrman. He is selling it, though, at a price far below what 
you are paid by the Government, 

Mr. aoe He is selling it for $1.26. He can produce it for less 
than $1.26 on that basis. 

The Cuarrman. You are saying, in effect, that when you siphon 
that corn off and put it into storage, you are lifting a burden off of 
the market which enables him to get a price. 

Mr. Weise. Exactly. This thing here is making it easy for him 
right down the street. 

The Cuarrman. I understand what you are talking about, but I 
don’t know how you are going to get that bill through Congress. 

Mr. Weise. Yes. I am sorry we did not find out about that sooner. 
I was down here in January trying to get to the Senate, but I couldn’t 
get to first base. 

I am just a little farmer, I don’t amount to much, but I certainly 
appreciate that this committee will allow a little guy like me to come 
down here, and you will sit here and listen to what little I have got 
to say. 

The Cuatrman. Coming back to the soil bank, do you think that 
will accomplish anything, or do you think it is feasible or possible to 
put into operation any kind of a soil bank during this year? 
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Mr. Weise. Yes. I am like Master Newsom, here, of the Grange. 
That if you make that high enough, that support price, or whatever 
incentive you are going to have, buying the acreage in other words, 
if you are going to make that high enough, they will go in. 

ut you have got to have some restriction on that to stop me from 
dumping that fertilizer. 

The Caarrman. How much would it cost per acre to induce you to 
put your corn land into pasture or into grass! 

Mr. Weise. You wouldn’t dare put it into pasture or grass because 
you would have to fence it off and leave it right there. 

Now, right there, I would like to make this suggestion. You have 
got these acres and one thing and another, and we don’t know what 
to raise, any more, do we? 

Why don’t we put on those soil-bank acres—suppose I put it into 
grass and I get a stand of grass this high, and next summer it is dry 
and I have a pasture over here with a hundred steers and that is short 
as that floor. Those steers will walk over to that fence, and I don’t 
care if it is a fence that high, they will go right in and eat that grass. 

_ The Cuamman. That fence would probably fall down in the night- 
time. 

Mr. Weisz. I wouldn’t build a very good fence. There would be a 
premium on poor fences. 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you something. I have been farming for 

uite a long time, and if you farm big farms like we do, and you use 
this big power equipment, we use four-row equipment, and one thing 
and another, and you cultivate 160-odd rows, it takes you 20 minutes 
to make a round, you get so you can do it mechanically, and you have 
got time to reflect if you want to. You have got time to think. 

Now, every year I have been following this thing around, and every 
other year, you come here and it is just like this to me, gentlemen. 

A calf is sucking a cow and we bring the cow up and we put a gate 
between the cow and the calf and we go to bed. In the middle of the 
night the calf is bawling and the cow is bawling and we get up and 
put the calf with the cow again and go back to sleep, and that is all 
we accomplish. The next day you do the same thing over again, so 
what have you got! 

Now, if we get this thing supported at a certain level, everybody 
will know exactly what they can expect, and I am not going to go 
out here and try to get an extra lot of big crop or invest 25 or 30 
dollars an acre extra in there to get those extra bushels out of it, be- 
cause it is way up here, the support is up here now. It practically 
guarantees me that. 

If I only know it is up to here, I am not going to try to get that 
extra. Sure, we like abigcrop. If I get 100 bushels an acre, I don’t 
need support. 

The Tectein. How much would the Government have to pay you 
an acre? 

Mr. Weiser. Talking about good corn land, it is going to cost $100 
an acre in Hamilton County. 

The Cuatrman. It would have to be $100 an acre to induce the good 
land to go in? 

Mr. Weise. Yes, sir. cd 

The Cuarrman. Nobody has suggested that amount, I don’t think. 


74560—56—pt. 2——30 
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Mr. Weise. I am talking about good land. That is four or five 
hundred land out there that will raise one hundred bushels any day. 
There is land out there that raises less than that. 

Now there could be this. If you are going to support this at a cer- 
tain level, they would go in at a lesser rate, and this too. 

As I was trying to tell you before, these reserve acres—why don’t 
we plant some other kind of a crop in there instead of hay or grass 
or something like that? For instance, cockleburs. They grow any- 
place in the world. What they are good for I don’t know, but they 
get in your hair. Let’s have somebody plant some kind of crops, any- 
thing at all, and find out if we can use it for something. We did that 
with soybeans. 

The CHarrman. You don’t want to put cockleburs on it, or you 
won’t get them off. 

Mr. Weise. Oh, yes, we can get it off. Spray them twice for 2 years 
in a row, and it will kill them. 

Nevertheless, I will tell you this: It is not always the smartest guy 
that comes up with the best answer. Some fellow, some poor old 

okel might raise a crop of fish poles and he might make a fortune on 
it. Sillier things than that have made fortunes. 

Let’s take those reserve acres to use them and get some knowledge. 
It is just like having a college experiment station. You will have 
them scattered all over the country. 

We raise sunflowers in North Dakota and maybe they are good here. 
What they are good for, I don’t know. The Russians up in North 
Dakota eat the sunflowers like we do salted peanuts. There is a big 
possibility. 

The big farmer is not in such hot water. It is all these little guys 
that are in hot water. 

Another thing, we can’t go to work and take acreage reserve out 
here and set it aside and then go over here and plow up all our pastures 
and plant that up to corn and one thing and another. One thing will 
defeat the other. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Weise, suppose we file your statement, which 
is put up in a very unique fashion, for the record. It does not contain 
your arguments with respect to the things you have discussed, corn 
and other commodities, cattle feeders. 

Mr. Weise. This thing on cattle feeders is another headache. 

The Cuarrman. We can put that in the record following your tes- 
timony, and any other prepared document or documentary evidence 
that you would like to have submitted. We do appreciate your com- 
ing here and giving us the benefit of your views concerning these im- 
portant matters which we will continue to receive for consideration 
of the committee. 

Mr. Wetse. Would you give me just 2 minutes? I would like to say 
one thing here. 

The Cuarrman, All right, sir. 

Mr. Wetse. I have been carrying on a kind of a one-man feud with 
the Agriculture Department. 

The day the Agriculture Department bought pork, the very day 
they put this pork-purchase program into effect, the market dropped. 
The live-hog market dropped 50 cents a hundred and has kept on going 
down ever since. 
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We maintain out in the States of Iowa, Illinoi i 
they produce hogs, that the pork-purchase Seana en 
If you own pork, or you, or you, or you, or me, the pork is still here. 
Wa Psy t take anything out of the country. The Government just 

_ But on the 10th of February—this came over th - 
ticker—the 2 are pe Dersicheniit agreed to sell ae million 
ounds of beef. Out of the country. That is the best thing that ever 
ha me — away, I sat down and wrote a letter to Benson, said 
ort ee ee on a deal like that. Whether that was his idea 
y neighbor, Ralph Olsen, wandered around in Russia on this farm 
exchange thing they had a year ago last summer. He tells me that 
lard sells for $1 a pound in Russia, and we can’t give it away here 
We are not supposed to trade with those people. " 

We have got lend-lease, we have got the Marshall Plan, and we have 

got foreign aid, and those fellows over there are doing what? Our 

riends that we have are selling electric generators, machine tools, elec- 
tronics, and every other thing, and here I come along with some ‘pork 
whoa poryyon don’t dare bring them that over there. Those are our 
friends. You are going to ruin their business. 

You have got one thing in here about these tenants. There is no 
provision made in there whatever as to how you are going to protect 
them, except that you can’t make a deal with me, the landlord, without 
consulting the tenant. 

But suppose you make a deal with me, and here we have got a tenant. 
Okay, we make a good deal this year. The first of March he is no 
longer my tenant. A new fellow comes on. I write a new lease. That 
tenant isn’t in it. I collect everything, He is out in the cold. 

Now, what is going to happen with all those tenants all over the 
country? We have got too many suitcase farmers as it is. Those 
tenants are going to be relegated down to glorified hired man. 

You know this song hit, “Sixteen Tons” fits them toa T. We hired 
a guy, Ladejinsky, we hired and fired him, hired and fired him. What 
did he do? In Italy he cut up the big farm, in Japan he cut it up, in 
Korea he cut up the big farms, and gave them to the tenants. Here 
we are creating the same thing. Me, I have got some money. I can 
bee another farm. This tenant, how long is he going to have to farm 
an ore he can get the down payment to even buy a farm? He can’t 

o it. 

So what are we going to have? A generation of serfs in another 

couple of years? 

ow a lease is like a marriage license. You can have a gold-plated 
marriage license and can’t hold it together, and it will blow apart. 
In a lease you can have 40 lawyers write it up. If there is no trust 
there, it ain’t worth the paper it is written on. 

My landlady trusts me. She figures I am going to do the best job 
I know how because I want to get something out of it, and she will 
get the benefit out of my willingness, and initiative to get ahead, and 
raise her a good crop. Therefore, she says, “Okay, I am going to let 
you have that place.” 

Now vou can’t write a law here and say, “Now you have got to deal 
with this fellow.” It is just out. 
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The Cuarmman. Does that conclude your statement ? 

_ Mr. Weise. No; it doesn’t. I could talk for a week, sir, but if the 
time is up, I will have to quit. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Weise. I would just like to have you take a look at this thing 
right here. 

he Cuatrman. Thank you. Yes, sir, Please identify yourself, 
Mr. Hulin. 

Miss Hueues. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of Congressman Wick- 
ersham, I would like to present Mr. Houston Hulin, of Cordell, Okla., 
who is a representative of the farmers who actually till the soil in 
western Oklahoma, and he has traveled a long way to present their 
views to you for your consideration. 

The CrarrmMan. We appreciate your presenting him. We regret 
that Mr. Wickersham ouetid not be present. 


STATEMENT OF HOUSTON HULIN, CORDELL, OKLA. 


Mr. Hout. Thank you for the opportunity. I have just a few 
words. Most of mine is a prepared statement. 

I am Houston Hulin, farm implement dealer from Cordell in 
Washita County, Okla. 

In our county we are all farmers regardless of our occupation. We 
would like to submit a few of our problems with the understanding 
that this committee is doing its best to give us the best possible farm 


rogram. 
F We have statements to present for the record that will show we are 
fast losing our farm population due to the fact that they cannot sup- 
port their families on the present acre allotments with crops and prices 
as uncertain as they are under the present sliding scale program. 

After talking to a number of our former customers, we find they all 
want a program of 90 or 100 percent parity that they can depend 
upon from year to year with some type of adjustments for the family- 
sized farms. 

Our young farmers are educated and qualified to compete with their 
city cousins for a living wage and will not stay on the farm for less. 
Under the present program the larger farmers are buying or renting 
the small farms, wn putting the small farmers and young farmers out 
of business. 

In other words, farmers who farmed 500 acres of wheat 10 years 
ago are still farming 500 acres, but taking over more farms. 

To better show what is happening to our country I would like to 
submit to this committee a number of farm sale bills clipped from our 
local paper. These bills will prove that the family-sized farmers are 
leaving the State in large numbers, and will continue to do so as long 
as we operate under the uncertain program that we have now. 

Cordell High School graduated 53 seniors in 1954. In 1955 we 
made a survey to see how many of the group planned to make farming 
a profession. Only four were farmers. e other 49 will have to 
find work in other fields and move from Washita County. 

The Cuatrman. That is because agriculture has become so unat- 
tractive? 
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Mr. Hur. I did not understand you. 

The Cuatrman. I say, that situation you have just mentioned, is 
due to the fact that agriculture has become so unattractive that young 
men are not willing to go into it? 

Mr. Houtrn. It has become too expensive for a young man to go 
into it. 

The Cuarrman. There are many reasons that he doesn’t go in. 

Mr. Hour. That is right. 

The Cuareman. Four out of how many? 

Mr. Hour. Four out of 53. 

The CHarrman. Only four said they were going to make a career 


of agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Hur. Here is the thing we are into down there. The young 
boys, we have got a lot of them in 4-H work, and we train them for 
agriculture, but when the boy gets out of school and gets ready to. 
farm, he can’t possibly start farming with less than $5,000 worth of 
equipment, if he has got a farm to farm, and the larger farmers, as 
the acres have been reduced, they buy more land to maintain the acres 
with the equipment they own. It is the small farmer that needs to 
be subsidized. 

The Cuarrman. That is something this committee is very intensively 
interested in, and I am sure we will continue to give it consideration 
and do everything we possibly can to improve the situation. 

you have any further statements you wish to make or submit 
for the record ? 

Mr. Hour. I don’t think I have. We have had a lot of questions 
regarding the farm bank, but I haven’t talked to anyone that was 
familiar with it to give an intelligent answer on what it is. 

I asked one fellow, a customer of mine, I told him I was coming 
pg and he said, “We want 90 percent parity.” I said, “What 
about the soil bank?” He said, “Well, we would like to have that, too,” 
and I said, “Well, what would you like?” He said, “Well, I don’t 
know.” I said, “Would you take 6 percent on your investment, and 
lay out some of your cotton acres?” 

He said, “No.” 

I asked him if he would take $25 an acre, and he said, no, so I think 
that is what we are up against in that country. We won’t have any 
land that will be laid up for less than $40 an acre that would produce 


an v4! 
e CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Hutr. I certainly thank you. 
The Cuareman. Is Mr. Cook here? 
Mr. Gude, how long will it take you to present your statement ? 
Mr. Gupe. I think it will only take about 10 minutes to read what 
I have here. 
My name is Arthur Gude of Alstead, N. H. 
e Cuatrman. Where are you from? 
Mr. Gupr. Alstead, N. H. 
The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 
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Mr. Guor. I should like to speak about the condition of farm em- 
ployees in this country as well as the depressed condition of farm 
operators, which adds up to the farm problem—a problem which is 
no longer denied by anyone, even the Department of Agriculture. 

There are three great basic changes influencing the economic posi- 
tion of the farmer today, and until they are recognized and changed 
there will be no solution. The first is the technological revolution in 
agriculture, with which we are all familiar, which has changed farm- 
ing from a way of life to a way of making a living. 

The second is the legislation controlling the 40-hour week and 
minimum wages, and hours, and the other social and labor legislation 
which has been accepted and passed by the American people. 

Last ates the costs of the dealers had gone up so much that they 
went to the Milk Control Board, presented their cost increases and, 
of course, were granted a penny increase in spread, and people who 
worked for them can, through their own activity and the competition 
of the labor market, get an increase in price, even though they are not 
covered directly by the Wage and Hour Act. 

This legislation came into being through the democratic process. 
Twenty years ago the American people voted on this issue. But be- 
cause the American farmer cannot reflect his costs in his price, this 
mandate of the American people has never been carried out for the 
American farmworker. As a result, farm laborers are so depressed 
that the conditions under which they live in this, the richest country 
in the world, is economic injustice. I know of no basic tenet of 
democracy that would allow one small group of workers to be left out 
of this legislation. Nor has there been any substitute legislation to 
keep their income at a level comparable to the level of workers doing 
the same type of work in other fields. We are sometimes told that 
there are too many people in agriculture. Still, we bring in foreign 
help and base the level of the hourly wage rate of these workers on a 
competitive area basis and set the rate at 50 cents an hour. That 
means that American citizens doing that work in the same area are 
being paid 50 cents an hour—or one-half the minimum wage or $20 
a week for the American workweek. 

The American clergy is fully aware of this immoral, undemocratic 
situation. From a preliminary study of “The Churches and Agricul- 
tural Policy” by the National Council of the Churches of Christ: 

More than a million migrants follow the crops. They share the lowest levels 


of poverty. In addition, they suffer almost complete lack of job security, legal 
protection, and commodity acceptance. 


Again from the National Catholic Rural Life Conference: 


Of all the people on the land, the field workers have shared least in the 
abundance of American agriculture, and in the spiritual riches of family, social, 
and religious life. Some work in the fields with their children; others live and 
work as gangs of men, but both groups labor under a way of life which is 
destructive of human dignity and of the integrity of family life. 

The unjust importation of farm labor to compete with American 
labor also depresses the American family farm operator. In the 
case of a neighbor of mine, Miller Farnum, of South Charlestown, 
N. H., was engaged in truck gardening and arranged a contract with 
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the A. & P. in the surrounding towns of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. It wasa ‘good contract that enabled him to make a decent living. 
However, the A. & P. informed him in the middle of one summer 
that. they could not pay his price. He went to the buyer and asked 
how anyone could supply them more cheaply. The buyer told him 
he was buying at cheaper prices in the Springfield, Mass., market 
and gave him the name of the new supplier. Mr. Farnum was in- 
formed by that farmer that he was able to sell at these low prices 
because he farmed 2,000 acres of truck farm and flew in Jamaicans, 
kept them in Quonset huts, and paid them 50 cents an hour. The 
A. & P. kept their contract for the remainder of the year but never 
renewed it, and Mr. Farnum was out of business. There are times 
when it seems that the efficiency claimed for the larger farms is not 
efficiency at all, but rather the immoral degradation of labor to the 
poms where the family farmer, in order to live like an American 
1as to go out of business. 

Hired help on the dairy farm is receiving equally unjust treatment. 
No matter what the reason that causes him to be trapped in agricul- 
ture, his hourly wage is often below the minimum wage and he fre- 
quently works between 60 and 80 hours a week. This situation 
exists—we who are acquainted with the farm problem all know it. 
But I find many urban Americans who do not know there is a group 
unprotected in any way by the Wage and Hour Act. And it is not 
unusual to find Americans who do not believe that these conditions 
exist. 

The condition of the dairy farm operator is by far worse and more 
unbelievable than that of his employees. For example—a State em- 
ployee in New Hampshire can be driving a tractor down the road with 
a mowing machine attached, cutting the weeds along the highway. 
This man receives in the neighborhood of $2 an hour for a 40-hour 
week. On the other side of the fence a farm operator is driving the 
same kind of tractor, the same kind of mowing machine, mowing 
his hay. He does the same kind of work, only he has to buy the trac- 
tor and mowing machine, maintain it, supply the gas and oil. And 
for this he receives an average of 50 cents an hour. If he wants to 
stay in business at all, he must, with his wife and children, turn out 
80 to 120 hours a week—all working for the same 50 cents an hour. 
This is the advice given by the Department of Agriculture, the land- 
grant colleges, and the extension service. These hours of drudgery 
for the irhole family are referred to as “efficiency.” 

This brings us to the third change which is the long-time trend of 
American mate from the farm to industry. The history of farming 
in America is dominated by the decline of the agricultural popula- 
tion—from 90 percent in 1780 to 15 percent today. And in dairy 
farming this trend has gone beyond the point of no return. The agri- 
cultural economists—I don’t wish to criticize them for their abilit 
or sincerity but only for the concept in which they are thinking, whic 
is the concept of Victorian economics which we are not living under— 
they hold tenaciously to the belief that we farmers have to continue 
to get off the land, even though we are working 3,000 to 4,000 hour 
years in a country that has established the law of a 2,000 hour work 
year, and. in a country where one-sixth of the working people now 
work less than 40 hours a week. While we are being told that we must 
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keep 20 to 30 cows per man, the Department of Agriculture hires its 
own help on the basis of the 40-hour week with 8 paid holidays and 
2 weeks vacation. This is 14 days off for vacation, 2 days off in the 
remaining 50 weeks—that’s 114 days, plus 8 paid holidays—122 days 
off. That’s 4 months, one-third of the year that they do not even see 
their place of business. And the remaining 8 months, they work 8 
hours a day. But it isn’t necessary, as the agricultural economists 
insist, to move farmers off the farms so that they can have the benefits 
of our economic system. The thing that is necessary is to move the 
American economic system to the farm. 

I believe the reason that the Congress has allowed farm labor to go 
unprotected with no compensatory income adjustment for this legisla- 
tion is that you have been leaning over backwards to be kind to people 
like myself—that is the farm operator. You have asked us what we 
want, and have tried to give us what we want without putting upon 
us the restraints which you have put on other private enterprise. d 
as a farmer I am just as capable of enduring the restraints of my 
country’s economic lode as any other capitalist. 

Many agricultural economists again come here and tell you that we 
must have freedom, we must have the heritage of democracy. We 
have just as much political freedom as anyone else—no one has ever 
interfered with my right to vote or with any of the other political 
freedoms we enjoy in our country. As a member of a minority, the 
Congress does not have to ask me what I want. It only has to see to 
it that adjustments are made in our legislation to carry the benefits of 
this legislation to all the people. Because we have been without the 
benefits of that legislation for some 17 years now, our economic posi- 
tion has become so distorted that it is unbelievable. In the past year, 
according to figures presented by Mr. Newsom, master of the Grange, 
we were deprived of 20 billion dollars of income. That is what equal- 
ity of income would mean to farmers. We would have had 20 billion 
dollars more last year. This puts us in the position of subsidizing the 
richest people in the world to he tune of 20 billion dollars. And we are 
subsidizing the American economy with our lives and our children’s 
lives. Toquote Mr. Benson: 

If the long time trend continues we may expect the supply of farm labor to 

be further reduced in future years, and we must develop machines that can be 
handled by the farmer alone, by his wife or by his children. 
Now that is exactly what has happened. We are the only heavy indus- 
try left that is still killing women and children, and to continue in 
business under the price set by the Department of Agriculture, we 
have to send our children to do a man’s work because there are no men 
available to us at the price we can pay. That is the suitation on the 
family farm today. 

As an example of how depressed dairy farm income is—at our 
county farm in Sullivan County, New Hampshire, using some hired 
help and some prison labor, there was a loss of $10,000 on the operation 
of the dairy farm in the last year, even though there was no rk, 
a for the prison labor and there was no depreciation taken on the 

uildings. 

This ouidnidfuntinbint in one segment of our economy puts the Rus- 
sians in the unaccustomed position of telling the truth, and the Amer- 
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ican press in the position of distorting the truth to refute the Russians. 
This is brought out in an editorial in the New York Times of 
January 10, 

Mr. Matskevich, who headed the visiting group here, now writes in Pravda 
about the ruin and destruction of small farmers in this country, shedding 
crocodile tears over their fate. But such propaganda handling of the American 
farm scene does not solve the basic dilemma of the Soviet farm managers. 

This was answered by a New Hampshire farmer and printed in the 
Times on January 24. 

Referring to your editorial of January 10, Moscow and Iowa, in regard to 
Mr. Matskevitch * * * stating that our present agricultural policy is ruining 
the small American farmer. Far from this statement being propaganda, it is 
stark truth of our farm situation, It is indeed regrettable, when our press must 
evade the issue and term the remarks as propaganda, 

We cannot continue to make economic freaks out of our farm popu- 
lation and hope to be victorious in any propaganda battle with the 
Russians, particularly when the continents of Asia and Africa, where 
we are engaged in a propaganda duel with the Communists, are peo- 
pled with small farmers and farm labor whose self-interest does not 
favor large corporate farms whether Russian state owned or American 
privately owned. 

While on the plight of the small farmers, I should like to mention a 
statement made by Dr. Jackson White Wright of the Mary Hitchcock 
Clinic in Hanover, N. H., who, upon completing an examination of a 
war veteran farmer, Alfred Gattey, had this to say : 

I don’t know what they are doing to you farmers, but whatever it is there are 
too many of you coming in here broken physically and mentally for it to be 
coincidence. 

The manner in which farming differs from all other private enter- 
prise is that we cannot reflect our costs in our price, nor as individuals 
rationally fit our production to the market demand. And it is this 
point that sets us outside of the American economic picture. Now, 
for an example of how this works, let us go back to the recent round of 
wage increases started with the contract between the Automobile 
Workers Union and General Motors. Steel followed with an increase 
which raised the cost of steel to the farm machinery manufacturers, 
which they added to the price along with the increase in wages that 
they had to pay. This amounted to a 7 percent increase in the price 
of farm machinery to the farmers this year. But Mr. Aplin, our 
market administrator in the Boston market, tells us that the price of 
milk will be lower this year. And I am afraid that the Congress did 
a very similar thing to us when they very fairly and justly gave social 
security to farm workers, We have to pay it, and should have to pay 
it. But the price of milk was not increased to allow us to reflect this 
increased cost. Now, it would be only fair to give dairy farm workers 
the benefits of unemployment insurance. In fact, it is unjust and 
immoral not to give it to them. But it is up to the Congress, at the 
same time, to pass legislation allowing us to add 3 percent of our 
payroll to the price of milk. 

ur agricultural economists, however, don’t seem to think too highly 
of our successful American system. I should om that American in- 
dustry and labor were doing very well, and that those same principles 
applied to farming would solve the farm problem. The economists 
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tell us, and I quote from Turning the Searchlight on Farm Policy in 
which some dozen of our agricultural economists say: 

we * * * strongly recommend a carefully studied and vigorous attack by 
farmers, farm organizations, and farm statesmen upon those restrictionist poli- 
cies or institutions of business, labor, or other parts of the economy which are 
designed to enhance the costs of goods or services for which the farmer must 
exchange his product. 

It seems to me, those who speak so frequently for agriculture, and who 
have failed to solve the farm problem, are thinking with a concept that 
no longer exists in this country. We do not have to change the Ameri- 
can system which is successful to increase farm income. We simply 
have to carry the American system to agriculture. 

The tools for bringing agriculture into step with the American 
economy are already in the hands of the Congress. And I believe the 
Congress has the right and, in my opinion, the duty to use them with- 
out asking farmers to vote on it as if we were citizens of another 
country. The dairy farmers of America and my neighbors in New 
Hampshire are perfectly willing to control their production within the 
limits possible to control the production of milk. We can bring in hay 
in a poor hay year and feed more grain to keep our production closer 
to the desired quantity more easily than can crop farmers. who are 
much more directly affected by weather conditions. The quotas would 
be acted upon by a committee of dairy farmers and only dairy farmers 
organized on the county level to put quotas on the milk produced in 
that county. A rigid licensing system would have to be set up to 
prevent people from thoughtlessly making milk when there was no 
market for it. 

This sounds harsh, but this condition has existed in our area for 
over 2 years. No one can start up in the dairy business because no 
one will take milk from a new supplier. The minimum price for all 
milk would be based on the cost of production with the American 
hour and wages set—the wages to be based on the average wages of 
American factory employees and to go up and down with this average 
level. The profit element, which I believe is necessary for people 
who are risking a $20 billion investment in a county that operates on 
the profit system, to be based on the average industrial profits from 
the most recent quarter for which Government figures are available. 
This would be a price for all milk produced. And I believe that 
American people can pay across the counter for their fluid milk. 
Manufacturer’s milk has to be priced in exactly the same manner be- 
cause it costs just as much to produce milk for cheese in New Hamp- 
shire as it costs to produce milk to drink. Those products which move 
in international trade can be allowed to drop to the world market 
level and the difference in the cost of production in American and 
morith trade made up in direct production payments to the American 

armers. 

Whether we should attempt with these production controls to grad- 
ually reduce the surpluses now on hand to a level which the Congress 
woul believe adequate for a reserve, or whether we should just try 
to prevent any further building up of surpluses and dispose of the 
present ones by increased consumption is a decision that the Congress 
has to make. The main thing that we have to do is increase farm in- 
come as rapidly as possible to equality of income without doing any- 
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thing that might upset the stability of our economy. Parity of income 
will never be accomplished until we start. I suggest that the present 
Congress and the Nation accept as a farm policy the attaining of parity 
of income, and that this session start by enacting legislation to set 
dairy farm prices of 75 percent of parity of income. In order to pay 
the minimum wages and unemployment insurance, we have to have 75 
percent of parity of income or $6 a hundred for all milk year round. 
And this to be gradually increased 5 percent each year until we reach 
full parity. 

This is not by any means favoring us, but would merely be removing 
us from the austerity of selling under a Victorian pricing system and 
buying from the American protected economy. It would relieve 13 
peunans of the people from oe the American economy. As 
ong as present conditions last, it is self-evident that we have govern- 
ment for the benefit of the many at the expense of the few. 

What we are in favor of is a price being set that is somewhere near 
the cost of production or that would give us an equality of income. 
We realize this could not be done right away because we have gotten 
so far off that it is a thing that would have to be gradually done over 
a number of years. 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate the importance of what you are saying, 
but there will be many difficulties involved in trying to force a pro- 
gram, such as you have mentioned, on the dairy farmers. 

A very good reason why we have referendums in the basic- 
commodity programs is because of difficulties encountered with the 
Supreme Court. 

r. Gupe. You do the same with Federal milk orders. No one has 
his a supported at the Federal level unless he has voted for it. 

The CHarrman. You have mentioned some very, very important 
matters. 

Mr. Gupz. We feel that licensing of the dairy farms that are in 
operation now is something that will have to be done in order to make 
the quotas work. That has happened in our area because our co-op, 
for example, does not sell any price-supported products to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore they don’t want any more milk than they can handle, and 
you can’t open a dairy farm in our area right now. There just isn’t 
anybody that will buy your milk and, so far as this area is con- 
cerned, the only increase you are getting in milk is where a fellow puts 
on a few more cows in an attempt to keep his income up. 

But we believe that on products like butter, and so forth, that move 
in international trade, that we are entitled to be paid the subsidy level ; 
in other words, like the Brannan plan that you people are so much 
more familiar with than I am. We believe that that is justice. 

We don’t think that we would be favored. We feel that we are 
subsidizing the American economy now, and to think that the country 
with such a successful economy—that is the richest country in the 
world—can’t pay for its food when it is produced on the same system 
that makes them the richest people in the world, seems to us to be un- 
reasonable, and we don’t think the farm problem can be solved while 
farm labor is in this depressed state, and the family farmer is in this 
depressed state. 
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Mr. McIntire. You have made reference to the dairy farmer and 
yen me the reference—How large a dairy farm do you have up 

ere 

Mr. Guog. I milk between 20 and 25 cows and keep 10,000 broilers. 
I keep both of them. 

Now what we call a big dairy farmer in our country is a man who 
milks between 50 and 100 cows. They are in worse condition than I 
am. I have been getting along without any help for 3 years. The 
fellow with 100 cows, in most cases, has to have help. 

I do know some family farms that are milking 100 cows with all 
family help, but the kids, wives, and everybody are putting in abso- 
lutely unbelieveable hours. 

I know one man —- right now, he is only planning to do it 
for a short time, he laid off one of his men, salir 100 cows. He 
starts at 3 in the morning, and the lights are on at 9 o’clock. He does 
not intend to keep that up, He can’t but he is doing that to save the 
labor costs. As soon as grass comes up, he will have to hire help. He 
is going to try to keep it up until May 1. 

What we call a big farmer in our area, as I say, milks 100 cows, 
has $100,000 invested, and is working for 50 cents an hour, and may 
be paying 70 cents an hour for help, so he is really losing money. 

Mr. McIntire. You are speaking for yourself as a farmer ? 

Mr. Gupe. Yes, I am speaking for myself, but I do want to say one 
thing about the soil bank for the dairy farmers of America, which is 
a new commodity organization of about 1,500 members, of which I am 
a director, and these men think very much along the same lines as I do. 

They are willing to control their production but they want teeth in 
it. There are some fellows, even, who are not in this organization in 
our area, some fellows that belong to the Farm Bureau, for example, 
who are willing to put on quotas but they want teeth in it. 

Once you form this farmers committee, how are you going to stop 
some fellow that won’t voluntarily go into it, from insisting on selling 
more milk? If a fellow doesn’t pay time and a half for over-time, he 
is punished. If it is the National City Bank of New York, they get 
a heavy fine. 

The Cuatrman. We have a penalty in our laws. It is a very severe 
penalty. 

Mr. Guoe. In the basics, yes. That is what we think we want in 
the dairy. We are willing to take those restraints. We don’t like 
them. We don’t like traffic laws, but we know we have to get used to 
them. 

The Cuatrman. I will call your testimony with regard to the dairy 
situation to the particular attention of the dairy subcommittee, and 
ask them to consider it and discuss it with members of this committee 
who come from dairy areas. 

We thank you very much, sir, for your trouble and for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Gupw. Thank you very much for hearing me. 

The Cuarrman. The committee stands adjourned subject to call. 

(The committee adjourned at 6:15 p. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


House oF REeprEsENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will please be in order. 

I would like to ask Mr. Lloyd H. Mulit to come forward. Mr. 
Mulit, we will be glad to hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD H. MULIT, DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS, 
PROCUREMENT, AND DISTRIBUTION, ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. 
ROBERT BARKSLEY, ROBERT W. KREMKAU, AND JAMES NASH, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Mutir. Mr. Chairman, I am Lloyd Mulit, Director of Require- 
ments, of Procurement and Distribution in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

I have with me General Barksley from the Quartermaster Corps 


who is now setting up the single manager agency for subsistence 
which has been assigned to the Army, and will be effective on the 
ist of April. 

I have with me also Mr. Robert Kremkau from my staff, and 
Mr. Nash from the office of our General Counsel. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to have the opportunity to discuss 


with your Committee on Agriculture, questions concerning the quan- 
tity and type of agricultural products which should be maintained 
in a reserve or stockpile position in order to provide emergency 
supplies of food and fibre in the event of war. 

e current policy of the Department of Defense is to maintain 
stockpiles of food in its mobilization reserves in sufficient quantities 
to sustain military operations until food pipelines have been 
established. 

These reserve stocks are military in nature, and consist of opera- 
tional rations and other proces nonperishable food components 
which are largely noncommercial, and are maintained in varied 
i of concentration to afford maximum storage life and mobility. 

ey are dispersed worldwide at strategic locations so as to permit 
immediate availability to military forces and activities supported by 
the military in the event of an emergency. 
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In consideration of cost and volume, and the attendant problems 
of storage and rotation, it has been the policy of the Department 
of Defense to limit its reserve of food to such emergency type rations 
as are considered necessary under emergency conditions to supple- 
ment normal peacetime stocks. 

Because of potential limited processing capacity it has not been 
considered practical for the military to maintain reserve stocks of 
raw items such as grains or fats or oils which require some processing 
prior to use. 

While there are many military activities which must be primarily 
supported by reserve stockpile methods due to the extremely limited 
or nonexistent sources for the specific military-type products involved, 
food supply in this country is a regular function performed by a 
large, complex, and widely dispersed industry upon which the mili- 
tary must and will rely. 

Accordingly and in recognition of the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to plan for the production and delivery of food 
during a period of national emergency, the Department of Defense 
has consistently coordinated its mobilization requirements for sub- 
sistence with that Department. 

On the assumption that the mobilization period and criteria for 
which Department of Defense requirements have been submitted to 
Department of Agriculture would occur under conditions other than 
nuclear attack on the United States, and that commitments for exports 
would not be increased, the Department of Agriculture has advised 
the Department of Defense that its military requirements could be 
met. 

Accordingly, it is the recommendation of the Department of De- 
fense at this time that other emergency stockpiles of food not be 
established in continental United States or abroad for military re- 
quirements. 

Very recently, the Department of Agriculture was requested by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to develop a study of the position 
of food supply in the United States during an emergency predicated 
on a nuclear attack. 

In connection with this study, the Department of Defense has been 
requested to submit revised mobilization requirements, including its 
estimate of requirements for military foreign aid and aid to civilians 
in occupied areas. 

All of these elements will be considered in the development of this 
study. The results of this study could alter our present recommenda- 
tion. 

Information and data on our present reserves are available for 
presentation to the committee, if it is desired. 

The statements which I have made on food are, in general, applicable 
to fiber. The Department of Defense participated substantially in 
reducing the CCC stockpile of raw wool by purchasing approximately 
100 million pounds of raw wool under specific authority granted by 
the Congress (Public Law 843, 8ist Cong.). 

This raw wool was converted to textiles and end items and retained 
as mobilization reserves. At the present time, there are reported 
overages of wool assets to the total Department of Defense mobiliza- 
tion programs. With respect to cotton fibers, inventory reports re- 
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flect a balanced composite of end items and textiles on hand to ade- 
quately cover total authorized military mobilization procurement 
requirements. This situation obviously precludes the Department of 
Defense to consider, at this time, additional inventories of raw fibers 
for conversion to finished end items. 

I have attempted to anticipate the major areas in question by the 
committee. If there is additional information desired which I can- 
not provide at this time, I will arrange to have it submitted. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very very much, Mr. Mulit. I am sure 
we will want to ask you some questions. I personally would like to 
ask you a few. 

We understand that by Executive order the responsibility for the 
food and fiber, now in storage, held by the Government has been 
transferred completely to the Department of Agriculture and that 
you would deal directly with the officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture in obtaining such supplies as may be needed by either civilian 
or military departments. Is that right? 

Mr. Motir. Yes, sir; that is correct, I think General Barksley 
could give you some figures on what we are buying from the surplus 
account, if you would like to have them. 

The Cuarrman. First, I would like to give you an idea as to what 
prompted us to request you gentlemen to come here. 

I recently attended a meeting and those of us present were given 
rather comprehensive briefing about our defense establishments 
throughout the world. I noticed in all of the discussions no one men- 
tioned anything at all about protection for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the civilian population. 

You said that you have adequately provided for the military re- 
quirements on an emergency basis. You could maintain, I suppose, 
from the present stockpile, our military operations until the pipelines 
of war could be filled from our civilian supply here at home. 

What I have in mind is this: Suppose we had a submarine warfare 
in the Pacific that closed our ship lanes to the Hawaiian Islands, 
which conceivably could happen, what provision has the Government 
made for the civilian population of the Hawaiian Islands or, say, 
Okinawa or Guam or Kwajalein or the Johnsons or any of those 
islands which constitute our chain of defense. 

You say that we have no processing plants in some of these areas ; 
therefore, you would not want the raw material. If the Hawaiian 
Islands and the islands of the Pacific were cut off from the mainland 
by submarine warfare or otherwise, how can we carry on our military 
operations ? 

Mr. Mutir. I would say that we have not taken into consideration 
in our planning the support of civilian populations at such places, 
any and all places where trouble might occur. 

he Cuarrman. Do you not agree that if that should happen, that 
they are cut off from the mainland, that we would be in a desperate 
position in our efforts to carry on our military operations? 

Naturally, what we want to do is to see whether or not there had 
been any collaboration between agriculture, our military and our 
civilian defenses. 

Mr. Muti. The collaboration has certainly been narrow to the 
extent that we have checked our requirements with them. But the 
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requirements that we seek here for reserve are primarily combat-type 
rations. 

The Cuarrman. And military, entirely ? 

Mr. Mourr. Military in nature; yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. A further thought that some of us have had is this: 
In the event of atomic attack it would be necessary for millions of 
people to leave these congested metropolitan areas and flee into the 
countryside. We expect the officials of the Department of Agriculture 
to tell us what provision has been made for the civilian population of 
this country which may have to leave the big cities and go out into 
the country, whether we have food stored in concentrated areas or in 
ee areas throughout the country. 

would like to ask you and the General who is with you, if you 
have had any joint meetings, if you have discussed with the Civil De- 
fense officials the advisability of providing for our own civilian popu- 
lation here at home, in the interior sections of the country, so that they 
would have food to supply those who flee from the cities or if you have 
had any collaboration or cooperation in an effort to take care of the 
civilian population in the places where we might be in danger? 

Mr. Moutir. Well, sir, we have put in a great deal of study on that 
—— problem. But our mission, of course, is primarily the 

efense of the country, of survival and retaliation from a suilitney 
point of view. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. Permit me to interrupt. I am not 
blaming you—I do not think anyone on the committee will beans you— 
but we are eager to know what you and your associates think about 
the advisability of some coordinated effort to take care of the civilian 
population in the event there is such an attack, 

r. Muurr. I think that our statement on that would be that we 
expect to have our hands so full of military problems that we are 
not going to have much time left to do much of anything else. 

The CuarrMan. I agree with that. Suppose I were in charge, in- 
dividually, of the enormous supply of food that we have available in 
America. Suppose we are preparing now for an all-out war of some 
sort. How would I know where to put the food supplies to take care 
of the civilian population unless I had military advice? 

Mr. Monit. That general problem is being coordinated through the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, of course. Our part of it is largely 
the problem of protecting our military stocks, The items needed 
for immediate retaliation and for survival, fighting items, medical 
items are on the top of the list in our list of problems, 

The Cuarrman. I noticed, and my attention has just been called 
to one statement you have made, that the Department of Defense has 
been requested to submit revised mobilization requirements including 
its estimate of requirements for military foreign aid and aid to civilians 
in occupied areas. 

Of course, I think I understand what you mean by that. I do 
not have any complaint with that but do you not believe we should 
go further and provide for civilian population in our own areas, as 
we are engaged in carrying on our military operations? 

Mr. Murr. I would say yes, generally, Mr. Chairman, but I do not 
believe that it is a proper function of the military, 
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The Cuarmay, I agree with you but is it not a proper function of 
the eee Government? We have different branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

What I am trying to do now is to get the thought across that we 
should have all agencies of the Government collaborating in an effort 
to provide adequately for our own civilians here at home and all 
around the world where our chain of defense takes us. 

= Mutrr. I think that is being done through Dr. Flemming’s 
office, sir. 

The CHarrman. What? 

Mr. Moutrr. I think that collaboration is taking place. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Dr. Flemming—where can we find him, to 
get the information as to what has been done and what is being done? 

We have all of these complaints about these enormous surpluses of 
food supplies that we have in storage. What we are trying to find 
out is just how enormous these surpluses really are. 

If we have been on the brink of war 2 or 3 times and did not know 
about it, and if we are now on the brink of war, these surpluses are not 
enormous. We feel they should be dispersed and placed at places in 
the world where they will be needed. 

It may be necessary to re some processing facilities in other parts 
of the world to take care of an emergency. 

What Flemming is that ? 

Mr. Motrr. Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The Carman. Is that the Flemming that you are talking about? 

Mr. Mutrr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You think that he is the one who would know more 
about this than anyone else ? 

. Munir. No, sir. I thought I was answering a question with 
respect to collaboration between various Government agencies in try- 
ing to figure out this and other problems. That is the thing that the 
Defense Mobilization Board devotes considerable amount of its time 
to. They have representatives from Agriculture, Civil Defense, De- 
fense, and so on there. 

The Cuarrman. Have you or your associates attended any staff 
meetings wherein these problems we are now discussing have been dis- 
mnt 

Apparently you have insofar as aid to civilian population in occu- 
pied areas is concerned. I visualize that as being some area which 
has been taken away from our enemies in combat or something. 

Mr. Moutrr. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, you are getting me into 
some classified ground here where I cannot be as frank as I would like 
to be as to just what is being discussed. 

The Cuarmman. I am not asking for any classified information. I 
just asked if you had attended any conferences where the idea of pro- 
tecting and providing for our civilian population in our own main- 
land and offshore ions and on the islands from which we would 
be operating was atcanta. 

e want to know what has been done, what is contemplated, 
whether or not.any joint effort is being made. 

Mr. Motrr. Yes, sir. I have attended such conferences. As I say, 

lans are highly classified. I can’t go too far into them. 

The Cuarrman. You have told us about these reserve stocks which 
are military in nature and which consist of operational rations, and 
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other processed nonperishable food components. You seem to have 
given us the whole military story. What on earth could be vital or 
confidential about the simple question of providing for the non- 
military population? You said in your own statement that you have 
taken care of some of the civilian requirements. 

To what extent have you taken care of the civilian requirements / 
We are talking about food now, to keep our own people living. 

General Barxstry. May I answer that? I am of Quartermaster 
Corps Supply. 

The only civilian populations we have taken care of, to my know!- 
edge, are the actual United States civilians that are assigned to the 
Army and their dependents in overseas areas. 

The Cuairman. I see that. 

General Barxstey. Of purely military requirements. 

The Cuarrman. They are somewhat attached to the military ¢ 

General Barxstey. Yes, sir; they are on the payroll of the force. 

The Cuarrman, You understand, I am not saying or suggesting 
that it is your responsibility or the responsibility of the military to 
take care of all civilian population of this country and our possessions. 
I am saying it is somebody’s responsibility. What we want to find out 


is whether or not it has been done or whether or not we need to do 
something. 

General Barkstey. I was only trying to answer your question in 
what we have in our mobilization requirements. 

The Cuarrman. I assume that you have provided for that, 

General Barxkstey. That is right. 


Mr. THompson. It is true that in the population that is bombed out 
of the city and has to move into rural areas, it does become a. very 
serious problem—the care of that population, the moving of it from 
one place to another, and their subsistence while they are dispersed in 
that manner. That, certainly, is a military problem. 

General Barxstey. Very definitely. It was true during World 
War II and I understand it was true in Korea. I do not know what 
agency is handling that or if any agency is handling that. 

So far as the Department of the Army is concerned, we are not 
handling it. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am sure we will find after we dig into it that 
some agency is bound to have recognized that problem and it will be 
handled. 

General Barxsiey. I would certainly think so. We have to re- 
member, I think, we are talking about foods to take to eat tomorrow 
which would be processed foods; or we are talking about raw mate- 
rials, which certainly has a bearing on this particular problem it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Tuompson. Of course, our responsibility begins before: you 
plant the seed, until somebody has eaten or worn out whatever the 
product is that comes from the soil. 

General Barxsiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Just 1 or 2 more questions, General. Mr. Thomp- 
son indicates that he thinks that surely somebody has done the thing 
we are talking about. What I want to know is whether or not we 
have. 
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I understood you to say that you have taken care, as the Quarter. 
master should, of the military problems with reference to maintenance 
of the food supplies and the civilian population or personnel attached 
to the military. 

General Barxstry. That is right. 

The CnatrMan. But beyond that it is out of your scope. 

General Barkstey. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrman. We want to know from Agriculture and from 
Civilian Defense, what plans we have to take care of our civilian 
population. 

Mr. Hope, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Horr. No; I do not. 

Mr. Mout. Could I ask him to clarify something with respect to 
the problem after an atomic attack on this country? — 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mouir. Our studies indicate that the problem of dispersion is 
u terrific problem. You can break things up into small pieces and 
locate them as you now see things in a position that would indicate 
they should be available. 

But outside of the blast effects, fall-out is so unpredictable that you 
cannot tell beforehand what of your stocks would actually be avail- 
able. We are running into this problem in our own situation in other 
areas. 

Beyond that the transportation system would probably be knocked 
out. You are not going to be able to move things as you normally do. 

Yivil Defense recommends that the people, if they are to survive 
in these fallout areas, are to stay in their own basements and they are 
supposed to have food there. 

e CHarrMAN. You mean, the civilians are supposed to proceed 
without any military advice and fill their own basements full of food 
and be prepared to live out the emergency of an atomic warfare? 

Mr. Motrr. If they do not stay in their basements, they are going 
todie. In these fallout areas, there is no alternative. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of people in this country do not have base- 
ments into which they could go. You know that. 

Mr. Moutrr. That is true. 

The Cuatrman. If what you are saying is true, that we are making 
no effort to provide these supplies, I will use an illustration: Suppose 
all of the people in Washington had to leave the city, and if we had 
an atomic attack here probably we would all flee out into Virginia 
and Maryland, and if there is no food out there to feed us we would 
be in bad shape. You said the order is to run to the basement. 

Mr. Morar. If they have basements stocked with food they have 
some place to go. 

The CuarrMan. All right, who? 

Mr. Mutir. But warehouses full of food, spread around, might be 
completely inaccegsible. 

The CHairmMan: What you are saying is absolutely just as true about 
the military as it is about the civilian. And yet the Quartermaster 
General is providing for the military boys and for the civilians at- 
tached to the Army. You are saying now that the average house- 
wife should keep her basement filled with food but nobody is telling 
her to do that. You know how they live now from day to day. 

Mr. Motir. Civil Defense is, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. I thought you said we should go to the basement, 
and stay here; and I thought everybody said we would have to get 
out. Iam confused about it. 

It seems to me that if we have all of our grain in terminals where 
some bombing plane could come in and destroy it all, and if we do 
not have enough in the countryside on the farms of the country—if 
we had it stored on the farms that would be an answer, but then again 
we do not have the processing plants scattered out in the rural areas. 

Mr. Mutrr. Aside from the surpluses that you mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, food is the most dispersed item in the whole economy, in 
our estimation. 

The CHarmman. Let me stop you right there. It is not, insofar 
as the isolated islands of the Pacific are concerned. If you cut off 
Hawaiian Islands from the mainland you know you are cutting off 
their lifeline. And the same thing goes for all of the other islands 
out in the Pacific and even up in Alaska. 

What I am suggesting is that, and I do not know whether or not 
it is advisable, because I am not a military man, but it seems to me 
reasonable that we should have some supplies, and adequate sup- 
plies, in Alaska and in Hawaii and in other places where we may not 
now have them. 

Mr. Mutrr. We have what we consider adequate supplies as far 
as the military is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. I know. 

Mr. Mutrr. That is as far as we have been able to go. 

Mr. Anruso. I would like to ask the general some questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Our chairman here has raised some on important questions with 


reference to stockpiling some of our f surpluses throughout the 
world. I believe, General, that you would regard that to be a good 
military process if it could be done, in case of an emergency, 
wouldn’t you ? 

General Barxstey. Is that a question ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes; that is a question. 

General Barxstey. To me it depends on the area, the strategic im- 
pact on it, whether we are going to a it in Chile or Brazil or some- 
where there—the location, the capabilities of the country; there are 
many factors that enter into it—whether they have processing plants 
for this food or not. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Generally; let me say exactly what I mean. 

General Barxstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Are you familiar with the NATO organization ¢ 

General Barxstey. Yes, sir; I am familiar with the NATO organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And you know that the NATO organization has two 
phases, the military and the economic ? 

General Barkstey. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Anrvso. You are familiar with the point 2 program of NATO? 

General Barxstry. No, sir; I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Anrvso. The point 2 program deals with the economic struc- 
ture of NATO. 

General Barxstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I discussed this with General Gruenther in Europe. 
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General Barkstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you not think it might be advisable for military 
defense—I am talking about that—that we stockpile some of our sur- 
pluses in some of these countries so that we can use them in cases of 
emergency ¢ 

For example, you remember the Greek famine. It was hard to get 
food there; is that correct ? 

General Barxstey. Where? 

Mr. Anruso. In Greece there was a famine not so long ago. 

General Barkstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And you recall that only a few weeks ago there was 
a famine in Italy ? 

General Barksiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And the military had to fly food surpluses from dis- 
tant parts. 

Do you not think, General, that if we did have some of that food- 
stuff stockpiled nearby that it would have helped a great deal ? 

General Barxstry. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Anruso. What I am trying to get at—I do not think you are 
responsible for this—but I certainly would urge the chairman of our 
committee to have somebody come in here to see what we can do to aid 
the stockpiling of surpluses throughout the world to be used mili- 
tarily in case of defense to aid both the military and the civilian popu- 
lations of the world. That is my request of you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. As I understand it, you have said that the military 
really had no plans in the United States except for a nonnuclear 
attack and it is just in the last few weeks you have begun asking the 
Department of Agriculture to make some plans in case we had a 
nuclear attack. 

That is about what you said, is it not? 

Mr. Munir. As related to food only. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; as related to food only—that is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Motrr. That does not cover all plans. 

Mr. Poaar. I do not mean you have not any plans of defense. 

But your planning as it relates to food, up to the last few weeks has 
been in regard to a nonnuclear attack. 

Of course, you will tell me that it is classified but I cannot see 
whom we might assume might make a nonnuclear attack on the 
United States. I can see nobody but Mexico. Our relations with 
Mexico have been so good in recent years I do not look upon that 
as any grevious danger. Am I entirely wrong? Are we actually 
in danger of a nonnuclear attack in the United States? 

Mr. Mutir. No, the other plans involve an attack someplace else. 
In other words, this country is undamaged. This extreme or the 
other, so far as this country is concerned—it is that. 

Mr. Poace. How do you mean, one extreme or the other? 

Mr. Mvtrr. The condition of any attack on this country, nuclear 
or otherwise, assumes another Korea, another genera) war abroad ; in 
other words, no damage to our own mobilization base. 

The other extreme starts with an attack here. 

Mr. Poacr. What you are really referring to is war that does 
not involve any attack on the United States ? 
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Mr. Mutrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. You are not distinguishing between nuclear and a 
nonnuclear attack on continental United States, are you ? 

Mr. Motrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You are distinguishing between attack on, and no 
attack on, the United States? 

Mr. Mutir. That is right, sir. We are taking the two extremes. 

Mr. Poage. I am sorry that I got confused. I just read your word- 
ing here, “that other than a nuclear attack on the United States.” I 
see what you mean. 

I want to get back to this Hawaiian Islands situation. It seems 
to me perfectly clear that you could not operate a military base there 
without food for the civilian population. 

I understand there are armies in the world that have actually 
operated regardless of the starvation of the civilian population. [ 
do not think we could maintain the Hawaiian Islands as much of an 
effective base if half a million civilians there, not attached to the 
military were starving to death. 

Do you think it would be a very effective base? 

Mr. Mctrr. No, sir; I do not. We have simply not gotten beyond 
the military requirements, the requirements to support our forces 
on the islands. 

Mr. Poage. Can you make a realistic plan to support your Armed 
Forces without also planning to support the civilian people of the 
Hawaiian Islands? Be realistic about it. You know you cannot 
operate those bases on the Hawaiian Islands unless you feed the 
people there, can you? 

r. Muurr. I think, Mr. Congressman, you are getting into the area 
that we are not studying. The first assumption is no attack on the 
Hawaiian Islands or on this country of any kind. 

We have our normal pipelines with the normal hazards of sub- 
marine warfare and so on, but we have supplied Hawaii in the 
past. Wecan do it in the future under those conditions. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute, you are giving me some astounding in- 
formation. Did I hear you rightly now? When Germany went into 
the war she had 56 submarines; did they not? 

Mr. Motir. I don’t know. 

Mr. Poaae. I have read that, anyhow, whether that is right or not. 
She mighty near cut us off from supplying Europe. 

I have been told that the Russians have got over 400 modern sub- 
marines now and many of them are on the Pacific. Have you ever 
heard any such rumor ? 

Mr. Motiv. I read it in the papers, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You do not believe it; is that right? 

Mr. AnprEsEN. He said he read it in the papers. 

Mr. Poacs. I know he said that. I asked him if he believed it. 1 
take it he does not believe it. I do not believe everything I read. 

Mr. Motir. I can neither affirm or disaffirm the figure. 

Mr. Poacr. Am I to draw the conclusion that you assume that there 
is no cause for alarm in the Pacific? I would be mighty glad to have 
that assurance ? 

Mr. Mout. Not at all. eee. 

Mr. Poaag. If there is cause for alarm, if there is anything like what 
has been reported to us, we cannot simply sit back as complacent as you 
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seemed when you tell me that we supplied them in 1942 and we can do 
it again. 

Mr. Motir. I was trying to divide the two assumptions, one of 
another Korea, European war, in relation to Hawaii, Okinawa and so 
on. 

Mr. Poaae. I sat right not far from here 6 weeks before Japan at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor and heard an admiral of the United States Navy 
say that— 

If Japan ever attacks us we will occupy Shanghai in 4 weeks’ time and in 4 weeks 
more we will occupy Tokyo. 

As I recall it was approximately 4 years before we got to Tokyo. 
I think that was a perfectly well-informed admiral of the United 
States Navy. 

But that kind of absolute self-confidence somehow or other, instead 
of instilling any de of complacency on my part, fills me with fear. 
You tell me so complacently, all we have to do is to go along as we have, 
we did it in the past, therefore, we can do it again. I hope we can. 

Mr. Mutir. I didn’t mean to seem complacent, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Poacr. You just said we did it before, we can do it again, 

Mr. Motrr. Iam certainly far from that about any of these problems 
of what might happen in the event of a war. 

Mr. Poace. We went to the trouble during the last war of at least 
establishing civilian government, establishing civilian agencies to see 
that normal operations went on in the conquered areas where our troops 
went, civilian operations, I mean. : 

Are we going to give no concern to the possibility of carrying on 
civilian operations in the areas where our troops are now in our own 
territory until we actually get into a war! 

Mr. Muir. We certainly have not been able to go that far except 
in getting into some of the discussions with other agencies, and they 
have not Rioaied that specific problem, to my knowledge. _ 

Mr. Poace. You did it yourself. You did not pass it to other 
agencies during the war. You did not turn it over to somebody else. 
You sent Army officers to establish those civilian governments. You 
sent Army officers and men to run the transportation systems of France 
and Germany. 

Mr. Motrr. Yes. 

Mr, Poacs. You did not send civilians. You sent Army men. IT 
saw them. You assumed that responsibility in foreign lands. Why 
do you think you are going to be able to evade that responsibility or 
avoid it this time ¢ 

Mr. Mutir. Well, we think we are going to face a new set of prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Poaag. I know you are going to face a new set of problems. 
They probably will be much more difficult than those you faced 15 
yearsago. Do you not think they will be? 

Mr. Motir. Lam sure they will. 

Mr. Poace. Therefore, it seems to me that rather than saying we will 
just avoid all responsibility, we have a greater responsibility than 
you even ever had before. 

Mr. Monit. I can’t argue with you on that, Mr. Congressman. We 
have some tremendous problems to face. 
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Mr. Poacr. Therefore, we stick our head in the sand and say, “Why, 
we hope somebody else takes care of this.” 

Mr. Mutirt. I don’t believe that we have been sticking our heads in 
the sand. We have wre to attack first problems first from the 
military point of view. I don’t believe the responsibility of trying 
to s ile food around the world is our problem. 

Mr. Poaesz. It will be your problem if war breaks out. 

Mr, Moutrr. We have not diverted our attention from the problems 
of achieving a state of military readiness, and ability to support forces 
wherever they might be deployed. 

Mr, Poags. You cannot escape the fact that it will be your prob- 
lem if war breaks out. You cannot pass it then to pan fn else. Is 
it not easier to work on that problem now than after you have the 
10,000 new problems of war ? 

Mr. Mutir. Planning for a war in the unpredictable future, I would 
nye sir ; to undertake 

r. Poage. You have now stockpiles, you have ammunition stock- 
piles, you have a great many things stockpiled, some I will not even 
mention, here in the United States—you have all of those kinds of 
stockpiles around over the world. You have fuel stockpiles, as I 
thoroughly believe you should. 

Do you think that you can operate our armies with any less food 
for the men than it alae for the airplanes and the tanks? You have 
the gasoline. You have to have food, do you not? 

. Mutrr. Our estimates and requirements of food are based on 
exactly the same factors as our estimates for the requirements of 
ammunition. We can stockpile ammunition which in our opinion is 
sufficient to carry us from M-day to the point in time where American 
production can supply our needs. 

We apply exactly the same thinking to eee to food, to cloth- 
ing, to every item in the book. And we have seen no need to throw 
the balance of our program more toward these other items that are 
critical from a military point of view. 

Food is, certainly, a necessity that has been given the same basic 
planning as the other. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think any of us are complaining that you 
have failed to do what you are supposed to do. I think I was satis- 
fied when the general told me that anything beyond providing for 
the military and civilian personnel attached to the military was 
beyond his scope, beyond the scope of your authority. 

at I am concerned about is that apparently there has been no 
coordinated thinking and no collaboration between the military and 
the civilians. Mr. Poage points out that you could not carry on war 
in the Pacific if the people of Hawaii were starving. We would have 
to sae defeat and do the best we could to make the best peace we 
could. 

It seems to me everybody is satisfied that we have stored up billions 
of dollars worth of supplies for defense. Apparently, we stored up 
nothing in the way of food supplies for civilian populations. 

Your statement this morning indicates that the Quartermaster 
Department has provided such food as may be necessary to take care 
of an emergency situation, until the pipelines could be filled with 
additional food. I can understand that. 
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Of course, the military could not afford to carry food supplies 
sufficient to take the military all the way through any sort of olen 
operation. I want to find out, and I think all of this committee 
would like to know, whether we do have in mind some attention being 
paid to the civilian population. 

I think you have clearly indicated this morning that there has been 
no meeting of the minds between the military, civilian and agriculture, 
which controls the supplies. 

Mr. Mottr. There is certainly no answer on that subject. We will 
core in any way possible in arriving at an answer. 

he CuarrmMan. I am sure that you will. 

In this March 2 edition of U. 8S. News and World Report, there is 
an article by 2 men whom I do not know mp ye, "ar wall is Dr. 
Lawrence R. Hafstad who was then Director of the ctor Develop- 
ment Division of the Atomic Energy Leen vice president 
of General Motors Corp., who wrote a letter to Dr. Edward Teller, 
professor of physics of the University of California, and these letters 
were written in November 1954. They were made public recently, 


Fearne 1956, from the office of Senator Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico. 

These communications clearly indicate that Dr. Hafstad believed 
that we should have these supplies located so as to provide for the mili- 
tary population. 

I would like to read one or two things that he said which I thought 
were very significant : 


The signs I see on the roads around Washington saying that this road is re- 
served for civilian defense traffic, presumably after a bomb has fallen on Wash- 
ington, seemed to me to be pathetically unrealistic. 

And then he goes on in the article to say that in the event a bomb was 
dropped that thousands and hundreds of thousands of people would be 
fleeing from the city, not running into basements. 

J nd Dr. Teller in answering says: 

( “I agree with your suggestion that we need places to run to, rather than run 
rom, 

I will not bore you by telling you what is in the 2 letters but these 
2 letters indicate that when the bomb drops, if one does drop, that the 
civilian population will flee and of necessity they will flee. They will 
have to flee from the effects of the radiation and go to places where they 
can be sprayed and given necessary protection. 

They even suggest storing facilities, other than food, shelter out in 
the rural areas. 

This is a terrifying situation to me to realize that here we have gone 
from brink to brink to brink and we may be on another brink and no- 
body has provided for the people of America and the civilian popula- 
tion out on the chain of national defense. ‘That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Poagg. I want to raise this one comment and ask a question 
here. 

Just yesterday another officer from the Department of Defense was 
in my office, who was up here to testify before another committee, not 
this one. He was supposed to know something about it because he was 
representing your Department. 
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Just yesterday he sat in my office and discussed the matter of these 
roads out here. He said they ought to take the signs down. 

The only thing to do now—the only thing we can do is to evacuate this city 
as fast as we can and we hope to be able to give you 4 hours’ warning. We hope 
that we will be able to catch on our defense screens any bombers approaching this 
country, to give us 4 hours’ time. We don’t know how many people will get 
out but we will keep all of the roads open, everything will be open going out of 
ee These signs will not mean anything. That is the only defense we 

now. 

Just as late as yesterday a representative of your Department sat 
in my office and told me the thing to do was to get out, not to go into 
the basement and open some sardines but to get out of town. 

I just wish from the standpoint of the American people that you 
folks would get together. One of you is wrong. 

Mr. Motiv. I think the statements are perfectly compatible. No. 1, 
if you have warning get out of town. 

No. 2, get in a basement and stay there whether you are out of town 
or in town. If you have failed to get out, get in a basement and stay 
there, because if you survive the blast, you may still be in a fall-out 
area and if you do not stay under cover you are going to be one of 
the umpty-umpty million casualties. 

Mr. Poacer. I am pretty much confused. 

Mr. Horr. I have in mind to suggest that we have a statement here 
from the Administrator of Civil Defense which has general jurisdic- 
tion over this subject. It may be that there are some gaps somewhere 
in this picture. Instead of starting with the military and asking them 
where the gaps are, would it not be better to start with the Office of 
Civilian Defense out where they have allocated this responsibility 
and work from there on out? 

The Cuartrman. I think you are entirely correct. We asked the 
Civilian Defense to come this morning and also Agriculture and the 
Quartermaster. So we will conclude with these two gentlemen and 
proceed to hear from the Civilian Defense. 

Did you not use the expression “fallout” a moment ago? 

Mr. Motrr. “Fallout.” 

The CuatrMan. Well now, do they not have some sort of a spray 
protection against fallout, that should be provided. How can any- 
body receive a spray protection against fallout from the effects of 
radiation unless they are down in the basement somewhere. 

These two men, I assume that they know what they are talking 
about in this article, there is nothing in here to indicate that they 
expect everybody in the city to run to the basement. You know there 
are not enough basements in Washington to hold the civilian popu- 

lation of Washington. They will have to flee. 
' Mr. Muturr. We are now getting into the area of Governor Peter- 
son’s responsibility. Nevertheless, I think I may be able to clarify— 
I hope I may—the matter a little. 

When a bomb drops, it throws a lot of particles into the air. The 
wind carries those particles out over some large area of the surround- 
ing ey: It may be as much as hundreds of miles. 

And in that area people who are exposed for a certain length of time 
will die unless they are covered in a basement or under some shelter. 
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THE DECONTAMINATION PROCEDURE 


Suppose you had a warehouse of food or something that you had 
to get at, people with measuring instruments to determine what the 
conditions were, with protective clothing, would go in with water and 
other decontaminating procedures and clean the area. 

But it is not safe for people who walk around without being sure 
that the area is clear. 

The Carman. I do not argue that point with you. If an atomic 
bomb were dropped on Washington you know what would happen. 
You would face then a pacnicked humanity stampeding out of this 
city; regardless of all of the military advice that you could give them 
and regardless of all of the police forces you could provide—they 
would go out of here in panic. 

What I am trying to suggest is that we have to have these decon- 
taminating devices, the sprays. That is something that the civilians 
should know about. 

You said they might have radioactive dust on them, might have 
fallout and die, whereas if they had a spray station it might save 
their lives. That is the purpose of the spray; is not not 

Mr. Motir. It is in the air, Mr. Chairman. Nothing protects you 
against lethal concentration. You just have to stay out of it. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you not mention the spray business a moment 
ago? The decontaminating process—what is that ? 

Mr. Motir. In a period of time the concentration dies down and 
when people with measuring instruments can tell it is safe to start 
decontamination, then they move in and decontaminate the area and 
you can use the canned foods or ammunition or whatever is immobi- 
lized by the fallout in point of time. 

The CuHatrMan. Once you become contaminated there is no way 
for you to be decontaminated. I thought from reading this article, if 
you had the radioactive dust on you, somebody could get it off you 
before you did fall out. 

Mr. Mouir. That is possible. It is a matter of concentration and 
time—how long a person stays out in the contamination. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? If not, we thank 
you-very much for giving us this information. 

We have a statement from Mr. Peterson, Administrator of the 
Civil Defense Administration. Mr. Peterson is not here; is he? 

Mrs. Downey (the clerk). He sent the statement up in lieu of 
his appearance, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMaNn. Suppose we have somebody read it. John, will you 
read the statement ? 

Mr. Poace. I just wonder why it would not be a smart thing if 
these gentlemen from the Department of Defense remained here and 
heard the Department of Agriculture. After all, our whole effort 
is to try to get these people to work together. How in-the world 
they are going to work together if they do not listen to each other, I 
do not know. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr, Hermpercer (reading) : 


I am pleased to have the privilege of preparing a statement for the committee, 
concerning the stockpiling of food for a civil-defense emergency. 

Under section 405 of the Federal Civil Defense Act, Public Law 920 of the 
8ist Congress, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator is expected to utilize 
existent departments and agencies to carry out, insofar as possible, civil-defense 
activities. 

Because of the particular competence of the Department of Agriculture, I felt 
it wise to utilize its services to deal with the national food problem that would 
result from an attack on the United States. 

Consequently, on September 8, 1954, with the approval of the President, as 
provided in section 201 of the Federal Civil Defense Act, I delegated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, among other things, the responsibility to: 

“Plan and direct Federal activities, and provide technical guidance to States, 
in connection with the overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate emer- 
gency food supplies for attacked and support areas.” 

This year I have asked the Congress for $540,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture to permit them to discharge this responsibility, as well as others 
delegated to the Department. 

Obviously, the questions of whether the Federal Government should stock- 
pile food, and how the existing Federal stockpiles of surplus foods now under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture should be utilized in a civil- 
defense emergency, properly fall within the responsibility delegated to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

However, despite the fact that this responsibility has been delegated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, I have had the benefit of staff work on these problems, 
as well as the advice of the National Advisory Committee on Rural Civil Defense. 

Let me indicate briefly some of the aspects of this food problem. 

In the first phase of an emergency, the problem may be less one of the reserve 
stocks of food than one of distribution. 

After the first few days or weeks of an attack, however, when processed-food 
stocks have been depleted, then raw materials must be processed and placed in 
the distribution system. 

The question of how quickly the processed foods will be used up will, of 
course, depend upon the number of persons surviving to consume the food, the 
total amount of food, and the availability of transportation to distribute the 
food where it is needed. 

The Department of Agriculture is studying the problem of the amount of 
processed food normally carried in the home, in the retail store, in wholesale 
houses, and in the processing plants. They are attempting to determine what 
percentage of the normal supply would probably be lost in a nuclear attack, in 
order to determine whether processed foodstuffs should be stockpiled to meet 
essential demands until food processing can again fill the demand. I feel con- 
fident that if their studies reveal serious shortages of particular foodstuffs, they 
will recommend that adequate stockpiles be formed. 

In this regard the Federal Civil Defense Administration has recommended that 
all households have a 7-day supply of food on hand. 

Obviously, after an attack, there will come a day when raw foodstuffs must 
be processed into edible food. In order to extend this day, if I had no concern 
for economic facts, I might well recommend that the Federal Government 
stockpile enough processed foods in secure locations to feed everyone in the 
country for a year or more. 

While Federal civil defense must look with some favor upon any plan for 
stockpiling processed foodstuffs, there appear to be obstacles to a reasonable and 
successful processed food-stockpiling program, and among these are the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) The shelf life of most processed foods, outside of cold storage is relatively 
short. This fact means that food must be replaced as the stockpiled food deteri- 
orates. 

(b) The cost of converting the present bulk storage of surplus foods into semi- 
permanent packages would be substantial. 
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(c) The costs of warehousing or cold storage of processed foods would be 
substantial. 

(d) In order to keep the supply of processed-food stocks fresh, the supply 
would have to be rotated and this would probably require placing the removed 
stocks into public use in competition with the commercial market for such food. 

Nevertheless, the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture are carefully examining each new idea that is proposed in order to 
effectively utilize the available food stocks. 

Because eventually the food demands of the Nation must be met by processing 
raw materials, the Department of Agriculture is engaged in a study of the vul- 
nerability of the food processing industry to enemy attack. They are examining 
the food industry to determine which facilities are located outside vulnerable 
areas, and what processing capacity could reasonably be counted upon after 
an attack. In addition, they are encouraging to the maximum, dispersal of new 
food facilities. 

With regard to the present stockpiles of surplus food, the Department of Agri- 
culture has established a policy of attempting to locate these foodstuffs, insofar 
as economically feasible, outside critical target areas, but in areas where the 
edible food could be consumed and the raw materials could be processed and 
distributed. 

Because an attack on this country might take many forms, the Department 
of Agriculture is coordinating its activities in the food area with other Federal 
departments and agencies working on other specific aspects of an attack. In this 
regard, the problems imposed by bacteriological, chemical, and radiological 
factors are also taken into consideration by the Department of Agriculture with 
regard to food, animals, and crops. 

I feel confident that the Secretary of Agriculture will be able to satisfactorily 
answer the questions of the committee. However, please be assured of my co- 
operation, in the event the committee wishes to discuss these problems further 
with me or my staff. 


The Cuarrman. We will proceed with the next witness. 
Mr. Morse, we have to impose upon you again. You may tell us 


what you have done with respect to responsibility which Mr. Peterson 
says has been transferred to you. We shall be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been interested in listening to the testimony that has pre- 
ceded. 

I am glad to be back with the committee and hope that I can be 
useful in this testimony. 

I have a prepared statement here chat, if I may, I would like to 
present and then would be glad to respond to questions. 

I am pleased to meet with this committee this morning to discuss 
the very important subject of adequate food supplies to meet the 
needs of our people in the event of an attack against this country. 

As knowledge of the destructive power of modern nuclear weapons 
increases there is expanding interest in this matter. Consideration of 
food availability for this purpose leads immediately to the question of 
Woe. it is desirable or necessary to establish a national food stock- 
pile. 

Before outlining our thinking on this subject, I should like to de- 
scribe briefly the delegated responsibilities of the Department of Agri- 
culture for civil defense and mobilization planning. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administrator has delegated to the De- 
partment of Agriculture with the approval of the President the re- 
sponsibility, among others, to— 
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Plan and direct Federal activities, and provide technical guidance to States, 
in connection with an overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate emer- 
gency food supplies for attacked or support areas. 

In addition to this responsibility, which deals principally with the 
development of plans to cope with the immediate postattack problems 
resulting from an emergency, there has been delegated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Office of Defense Mobilization a number 
of responsibilities dealing with the longer range aspects of mobiliza- 
tion readiness. 

It is pertinent to note in connection with our discussion here that 
in the field of strategic- and critical-materials stockpiling, primary 
responsibility rests with the Office of Defense Mobilization. Thus, 
that agency would make the final determination as to whether it is 
necessary to establish a national food stockpile for emergency pur- 
poses. 

The Department of Agriculture would help develop the back- 
ground information for such a decision. However, it should be noted 
that the items in our national stockpile at present are principally items 
on which we have an overseas dependence. 

In this connection, various agricultural commodities have been 
examined and decisions on stockpiling have been reached in cases 
such as castor oil and extra-long-staple cotton for industrial uses. 

If, apart from any national strategic stockpile, it is determined that 
local stocks should be built up for emergency civil defense purposes 
the development of such a program would proceed as a cooperative 
undertaking by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

e would, of course, look to FCDA for funds to undertake any 
such program involving foods not in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventory. Such stocks would be turned over for management 
to FCDA or State civil defense authorities. 

The present state of our thinking on the question of need for a na- 
tional food stockpile to meet civil defense emergencies is as follows: 

Varying percentages, in some cases substantial ones, or our proc- 
essing facilities and wholesale food supplies are located in areas which 
may be termed vulnerable to attack. Therefore, the fear is often 
expressed that we would lose a substantial portion of our food supplies 
in the event of an attack. 

While it is true that an attack focused upon a considerable number 
of our major cities would result in loss of food supplies, we must 
recognize at the outset one significant fact—this Nation is a surplus 
producer of food and it can be assumed on the basis of studies to date 
that in the event of an attack which destroys supplies of food in major 
cities, we will still have in the aggregate an adequate, or more than 
adequate, supply of food to meet the needs of the population. 

Any stockpiling need, then, would be only that which may be re- 
quired to increase the supplies otherwise available in localities adja- 
cent to target areas that are removed from points of production and 
storage. 

Additional information is needed on the amounts of food normally 
carried in the home, in the retail store, in wholesale houses, and in 
processing plants. 

Additional information also is needed on the extent to which these 
supplies are located in vulnerable areas. As information on these 
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points is developed, many of the shadowy areas of the entire food- 
supply problem will become clearer. 

In any event, it is known that supplies of food in the major cities 
at any given time are sufficient only for a limited number of days’ 
consumption. 

There is a constant movement of food throughout the country from 
areas of production or storage to areas of consumption. There are 
arriving in each of our major cities every day shipments of food that 
approximately replace those being currently consumed. 

Thus it is clear that in the event of an attack there would be in 
transit and awaiting transit to all of our cities by truck, rail, and, in 
some cases, by water, substantial supplies of food. 

Because of the tremendous size of the country, because of our widely 
dispersed production areas, and because of our normal food-distribu- 
tion practices, we must recognize that regardless of the level of food 
supplies which exist in a given locality at a given time the movement 
of food supplies to that area from areas of production or storage would 
have to be resumed fairly soon following an attack if people are to 
keep eating. The establishment of special food stocks would postpone 
the need for further shipments, but only temporarily. 

In order to determine whether such special stocks should be estab- 
lished it is necessary to examine other factors so that they may be 
weighed against the potential advantages of such stocks. 

If it is assumed that stockpiles are needed, the first question which 
arises relates to the problem of location of such stockpiles. Most 
advocates of stockpiling urge that such stocks be placed at storage 
points outside the range of potential damage but relatively close to 
the major cities so that the stocks will be available to evacuating 
populations. 

There are 70 major metropolitan areas identified as critical target 
areas and an additional 120 areas identified as potential target areas 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. The population of the 
critical target areas aggregates nearly 70 million. Where the millions 
who survive would concentrate after an attack is not yet known. 

Most of the food which logically might be stockpiled, if desirable 
locations were determined, would require specialized storage facilities, 
including in some cases cold-storage or freezer facilities. 

Adequate facilities do not exist at the outlying points where 
evacuees might go under threatened attack. Such facilities would 
have to be constructed at a tremendous aggregate cost. 

Processed-food commodities and, in many instances, even raw com- 
modities would have limited storage life. Therefore, rotation of 
stocks at periodic intervals would be essential. 

To accomplish this, such stocks, which presumably would be owned 
by the Government, would have to be moved into channels of consump- 
tion in competition with commercial supplies. 

In the case of raw commodities, such as wheat, storage at these 
widely dispersed locations would reduce flexibility of movement to a 
marked degree. Normal locations of such stocks are calculated to 
permit the most economical movement for export or to processing 
plants in this country without the necessity for backhauls. 

Therefore, even on such commodities, which have longer storage 
life, the reduced flexibility of movement would ultimately create a 
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substantial utilization problem. Some steps toward dispersal of stocks 
ot are commodities can be taken, however, and will be discussed 
ater. 

Another important factor must be taken into account. Although 
there are substantial stocks of surplus commodities in this country, 
all food commodities are not in surplus and the establishment of 
well-rounded stockpiles, if the purpose was to hold them for an in- 
definite period against a possible emergency, would result in the 
creation of extra supplies of foods not now in surplus. Even though 
labeled for civil-defense purposes, they might nevertheless have a 
price-depressing effect upon the markets. 

These problems are discussed for the purpose of bringing into clear 
perspective the problems and difficulties which a stockpiling program 
would entail. They highlight the fact that the need for a stockpiling 
program would have to be urgent and compelling in order to counter- 
balance the necessary expenditures of time, resources, and money 
which would be entailed in undertaking such a program on any sig- 
nificant level. 

The problem of food availability for emergency use has been given 
careful consideration and it will continue to be explored in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Some conclusions have been reached which 
will be useful in meeting food needs, thereby lessening the need which 
might otherwise exist for stockpiling. 

It is recognized at the outset that all of the resources of the Govern- 
ment, including the substantial stocks of certain food commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation, will be available to 
meet emergency needs. 

In other words, it can be assumed that under emergency conditions 
the full resources of the Department would be made available to pro- 
vide surplus stocks as are needed to deficit areas. 

A policy recently adopted by the CCC is also significant in con- 
nection with this discussion. This policy contemplates that in the 
management of CCC stocks two additional criteria will be included 
among the factors to be considered in the location of such stocks. 

These criteria are the selection of locations which are sufficiently 
away from critical target areas to be relatively safe, and the selection 
of locations which would be accessible for use of the stocks in event 
of attack. liow 

The policy also contemplates that these same criteria will be con- 
sidered when the Commodity Credit Corporation builds or finances 
new storage or manera new storage construction through guar- 
anties of occupancy or other means. nid 

Also under consideration is the question of practical utilization of 
CCC-owned grain stored in the mothball fleet. The ships in which 
this grain is stored would be particularly useful in an emergency if 
necessary equipment to tow the ships and unload the cargoes is 
available. - a 

It is pertinent also to call attention to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration program known as Grandma’s Pantry, to encourage 
consumers to voluntarily build a reserve supply of food in the home 
and, in the ease of consumers in target cities, to have a compact pack- 
age or carton of food ready to put into the family car in the event 
a threatened attack forces evacuation. 
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It is recognized that this program has limitations, since many con- 
sumers are either unable or unwilling to set up such reserves. Never- 
theless, this means of increasing supplies seroiielie in an emergency is 
one of the most practical approaches to the problem and maximum en- 
couragement to consumers to implement the program is desirable. 

It is contemplated, assuming adequate funds to be available, that 
research will be undertaken by the Department to develop additional 
information with regard to norma] levels of consumer supplies and 
retail and wholesale supplies of food. This information will be of sub- 
stantial use in evaluating the need for stockpiling. 

Regardless of ultimate conclusions which may be reached on this 
question, it is the intention of the Department to explore with the 
wholesale food industry the feasibility of expanding the levels of 
supplies normally carried by wholesalers in nonvulnerable locations. 
Consistent with overall Government policy it is also proposed to en- 
courage the maximum possible dispersal of new facilities. 

Another phase of activity in which the Department is engaged 
which has a bearing on the food availability problem is the appraisal 
vulnerability of the food industry to attack. Every effort is being 
made, segment by segment of the food industry, to determine the ex- 
tent to which facilities are located in critical areas and to identify 
the available capacities which exist outside such critical areas for 
use should an attack render some facilities unusable. 

It is clear from all of the foregoing discussion that the major factor 
in availability of food in an emergency is transportation. This is true 
whether or not any special stockpiles are created. 

The Ee eh, of course, does not have primary reapemaibality 
in the field of transportation. However, Department officials have 
been advised by those responsible for transportation management in 
an emergency that our transportation system will continue to func- 
tion, even recognizing the possibility of destruction of some terminal 
points, bri and other facilities. 

ing, then, that transportation would continue to function, 
using alternate routes where necessary, and moving vital supplies 
to areas of need, the food distribution process would continue to op- 
erate, provided the movement of f is assigned a high priority 
and fu recognition is given to the need for devoting adequate facili- 
ties to this purpose. 

If the grain, livestock, refrigerator, or other trucks and railroad 
cars normally used in moving farm and food products are kept avail- 
able to agriculture, food can be moved to people in need. 

Plans are being laid by the FCDA to undertake survival planning 
in many of the major metropolitan areas of the country. In the course 
of these studies, it is anticipated that food resources in the areas im- 
mediately adjacent to the target cities will be considered and deter- 
minations made as to the need for food to meet the requirements of 
the evacuating populations. 

The Department awaits with interest the availability of the find- 
ings from these studies, since such information will be extremely 
valuable in the further evaluation of stockpiling needs. 


Beyond the immediate problem of meeting food needs following an 
atigae the Department is devoting considerable attention to the mat- 
ter of continued production to meet longer range requirements. Our 

74560—56—pt. 232 
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farm plant is unquestionably the most efficient in the world. Every 
effort is being made to keep it geared for production. 

In this connection the administration’s proposal for establishment 
of a soil bank would be of tremendous aiieh in providing a standby 
production capability, if needed following an emergency, to meet 
expanded needs. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for that statement. You 
have given the committee some pertinent and valuable information. 

I certainly want to commend you for one of the things you said. 
You said that the policy also contemplates that these same criteria 
will be considered in the Commodity Credit Corporation bills of 
financing new storage or encouraging new storage construction, 
through guaranties of occupancy or other means. 

aa then you say that you will take into consideration the dispersal 
of these supplies. 

And you say this, too: 

Consistent with overall Government policy it is also proposed to encourage the 
maximum possible dispersal of new facilities. 

I should like to ask you 1 or 2 questions. You have, apparently, con- 
fined your statement to the needs of civilians on the mainland. 

What do we have stored on the Hawaiian Islands, on Guam or 
Okinawa and places where food supplies might be needed, and our 
supply lines might be cut or interrupted ? 

What I have in mind is this: Certainly they have processing facili- 
ties on the Hawaiian Islands. They do not take all of their food sup- 
plies off the mainland in processed form. While they have the proc- 
essing plants there, why would it not be wise to put some of the raw 
materials there to keep those processing plants in operation in the 
event that the supply line is interfered with? 

I will go even further than that and say our Military Establishment 
now reaches around the world. While our own processed foods might 
not be readily available, why could we not put some of the raw ma- 
terials, we will say, in Great Britain or in some other place in Europe 
so that in the event we did have a tragic situation on the Pacific coast 
or here, we could get these foods into the country some other way ? 

I think that is the thought that I had in mind—in addition to the 
people on the mainland. 

r. Morse. Consideration of various proposals—there have been 
many of them—have invariably led to the alternative question of 
whether the storage should be in this country where we would have 
access to these supplies, and, particularly, where we would have the 
management and operation of these storage facilities. 

The cost of construction abroad and then the rotation of these 
commodities—— 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt? I do not visualize our Govern- 
ment going into Great Britain and building grain elevators to store the 
grain, but this committee and this Congress have given to the Depart- 
ment of iculture about every authority we could conceive of to 
dispose of these surplus commodities. 

can easily understand how the Department of Agriculture might 
encounter some difficulties with the State Department in dumping 
these supplies in the trade channels of foreign countries and depressing 
their markets. 
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It occurred to me that we might persuade some of these countries 
that are now in places of danger to take some of these supplies, build the 
warehouses themselves, relieve us of the storage costs, the construction 
costs, and other incident costs and let them have the food there readily 
available for processing in the event an emergency arises. 

The British Isles are not self-sufficient in food. They have to have 
food from other places. I can draw on my friend Marco Polo to tell 
us about where we should put the food, because I am not that familiar 
with geography. 

It seems to me any country would be glad to take this, for instance. 

I see my friend, the great Italian Ambassador here nodding his head. 

Why could they not take it and store it, in Italy for instance. They 
can rotate it, and relieve us of the storage charge. 

And yet at the same time we would have these food supplies at 
appointed places where they very well might be needed. 

I am just exploring that thought with you, that we might prevail 
upon some of these countries to take this food. They are not willing 
now to take it as a gift; apparently it is difficult for us to give it away, 
I understand there are difficulties involved in giving it away because 
you meet with the opposition of the farmers of other countries. 

I do not see how they could object to stockpiling it if our military 
people, cooperating with you and our civilian defense, would say to 
these countries, “Here, take so many million bushels of wheat and store 
it away and keep it there and as you use it, replace it, stockpile it.” 

It seems to me if we did that we could use these supplies in a very 
effective manner and do away with a lot of the costs involved, at the 
same time minimize the great importance of the apparent surplus 
problem now hanging over your markets. 

Mr. Morse. I do not know that such a plan as you have just dis- 
cussed has been before us. There have been various proposals, usually 
involving costs to our Government in connection with such storage, 
and it was to that that I referred. 

If any such proposal is developed, we would certainly be interested 
in taking a good look at it. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know how it may be developed unless 
those in the executive branch or the military establishments develop 
it. 

One reason that we wanted these hearings was to point out the 
fact that we felt that these supplies are still a blessing rather than 
a burden. I am very much afraid we will find out tragically that 
we have exaggerated the burden aspects of these supplies. 

I believe if you had a committee that could visit some of these 
countries and say, “All right, we will give you so many million pounds 
of foodstuffs, all we ask you to do is to stockpile it, and as you use 
this wheat replace the wheat and keep it here,” and in the emergency 
from war or drought or other emergency, when it arises, the food is 
there and we are relieved of it. 

I believe that you might work it out through your foreign agricul- 
tural service. 

Mr. — A program of that kind would take legislation, would 
it not 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure. I do not believe it would, because 
we have given them the authority to give it away. We could give it 
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to them for a specific purpose, to wit, stockpiling, and for such other 
purposes as they might have. 

Mr. Morse. The attorney here says that it probably would require 
legislation. 

The Cuatrman. It might. I think that the nation receiving it has 
to make a showing of need of some sort before we can give it to them. 
If legislation is needed, why I am certain that Congress will authorize 
that to be done. 

We could keep this food and not let it deteriorate. 

Mr. Awnrvuso. I would like to acquaint the committee, as well as 
Mr. Morse, that there is a Council created under the NATO organiza- 
tion which deals exclusively with the economic phase. I think you 
should take it up with that Council. I am sure they would be willing 
to stockpile these surpluses. 

On this Council are ambassadors of the 15 NATO countries that 
are represented in Paris on this organization. They represent these 
different NATO nations. 

I have talked to some of them on this NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference and they told me that they would be willing to go to the expense 
of building the warehouses and all of that. It is very important. 

Mr. Hux. Mr. Chairman, I have this idea: The FAO is a very, I 
think, shall I say, typical organization that would be used for this 
purpose. Not only the United States could store surplus in a 
broad picture of world-wide conservation of our surpluses, not only 
the United States, but every nation that is a member and has extra 
food at certain particular times in the history of the world, could 
find a place to store it, not only for war, but for famines or floods. 

That does bring into vision, I think, a real picture whereby we 
could do away with a lot of surpluses by putting them in these areas. 

There is no argument against it from the standpoint of moving it, 
because a country that had, say, for instance, cotton—we know, and 
I saw a bale of cotton myself, way over a hundred years old—that can 
be stored. 

Take wheat, you can store it only 8 years. But there would be no 
reason that the country that had this storage of wheat—and we are 
assuming that it soukt esti from 3 or 4 nations, could still take the 
wheat out of storage and replace it. It is only a supply for disaster 
use oremergency use. They would still keep it full. 

I think that is something that the Department of Agriculture might 
well look into in regard to the cooperation of other countries. It 
would very much more appeal than just to say, “We want to dump our 
surpluses in Italy.” 

And when we say Italy, we do not want to do anything of the kind. 
All we want to do is to start a reserve supply of these agricultural 
products wherever they are and put them into the nations that can 
use them at a future time. 

Mr. Horz. May I comment on that a little a Mr. Chairman. Of 
course, that idea has been proposed and the FAO has turned it down. 
I do not know whether they were justified in turning it down or not. 
At the time it was turned down by the FAO, this country took the 
jane wig in opposition to it. I am speaking now of the world food 

ank. 
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I am not saying there is not some merit to the idea, but the fact is 
that when it oa bees proposed in the past to the FAO, both when 
Sir John Gore was the head of it and Mr. Dodd was the head of it, 
it has been turned down. 

I am not saying that conditions may not have changed and it 
should not be considered again, but there were some very good reasons 
given for turning it down at that time. 

Mr. Hinu. The very fact that we are discussing it this morning in 
the light of nuclear war that means that all of the argument the FAO 
directors in the past have used against it, absolutely fall flat and have 
no force or effect at this time. 

War coming in these years ahead is not war that happened in 
World War II or World War I, because they will be fought entirely 
differently. And your terrific emergencies on food will be one of the 
difficult ni Waa cannot wait 3 or 4 years to give people food. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hix, Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I am fully aware of what Mr. Hope has said be- 
cause I remember discussing the matter myself with FAO officials in 
Rome a few years ago. I was informed that the idea of a world food 
bank had been fully explored and had been disapproved, but I know 
at that time we were not thinking so much about war as we were about 
natural disasters, rather than manmade disasters, and I am not now 
proposing the world food bank. 

I am thinking about putting these materials along our chain of 
national defense, wherever we go in the free world. We have our 
Army and our Navy and our airfields and other posts, all, and our 
friendly allies, like Great Britain, I do not see why she would not be 
willing to accept some of it and store it. 

It has been suggested here that I ask you to explore the possibility of 
discussing with some of the big chain corporations here in America, 
the food concerns, the advisability of stockpiling something out in the 
country that might be available to them and replaced by them. Let 
them replace them, so that we will always have an adequate supply. 

Many of these big packers are dispersing their operations to the ex- 
tent that I was told yesterday there is a possibility of closing the stock- 
vards in Chicago at some future date because they had dispersed their 
packing activities to such an extent that the stockyards would prob- 
ably be discontinued in the Chicago area. 

f course, that is something that may be in the far off future or in 
the nearby future. 

What I am thinking about is not the world bank of food, but a dis- 
tribution of this food, so that we may have it for military purposes. 
We could also use it in natural disaster, if it came. 

I do not know who is the proper person to explore that, but it seems 
to me that you, the mobilization director or somebody, the Office of 
Mobilization, should look into the advisability of it, at least, putting 
food in the Hawaiian Islands and perhaps in Great Britain and in 
Italy and France and places like that, to the end that we could use it 
there. 

Mr. Morse. I will be glad to bring the suggestion to the attention of 
the Office of Mobilization. I think that would be one appropriate 
place. 
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Mr. Anruso. May I offer a suggestion? I think that this subject 
here is of far more importance than most people realize. _ ay ah 

This is all a matter of defense. We are not talking about just civilian 
needs or military needs. This is all in defense of mankind. 

And I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you invite Secretary 
Wilson. He is responsible for national defense. And as you said in 
your statement, Mr. Morse, your jurisdiction comes from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

And I think that we ought to meet with the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Wilson, and his experts in executive session. I certainly do not 
think it ought to be a public session. I think we ought to meet with 
him in executive session and tell him exactly what we want, and offer 
suggestions about the stockpiling in strategic areas throughout the 
world which are just as important as military installations. 

Mr. Morse. Our delegation does not come direct from the Defense 
Department. It is from the Defense Mobilization Board and also 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The CHatrman. I thank you, Mr. Anfuso, for your suggestion. 
I will discuss it with the members of the committee. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to explore something else. 

Apparently, one of the limitations on the school-lunch program is 
a lack of nonparticipation or the smaller participation on the part 
of some schools for various reasons, including a lack of availability 
of facilities for handling this food. 

Would it not serve a double purpose if some program were estab- 
lished with civil defense connotation of providing Federal assistance 
to the development of food storage by schools? It could be used as 
an adjunct to the school-lunch program. 

And, also, I would assume it would increase the overall food stor- 
age capacity in any given area. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. There again is a suggestion that has not been 
related to this but I can see the reasoning that brings it forward. We 
would need to take a look where those schools are that have not par- 
ticipated or fully participated. I would rather imagine that in the 
large cities, where the population is concentrated, that that is prob- 
ably where the schools are making more complete use of the school- 
lunch program. I may not be correct in that. 

Based on your suggestion, we will make inquiry in the Department 
to see what that distribution is. Of course, if the schools not par- 
ticipating were in general away from these target areas, rather re- 
mote locations, why the use in connection with the civil-defense pro- 
gram would be lessened. 

Mr. Hacen. There is a possibility, I mean that you could handle 
one aspect of this problem. 

Mr. Morse. That is an interesting consideration. Personally, I 
know that the Department would be interested to take a look at that 
pattern in relation to civil defense. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morse, we thank you very much for your 
appearance here this morning. , 

Mr. Morsr. May I make one further statement ? 

We felt in the Department of Agriculture that this Operation 
Alert last June 1955 was quite helpful in clearing up some of these 
food problems, as related to civil defense, particularly. And there are 
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future exercises scheduled which I think will be further helpful. 
And we are actively pursuing this question under these allocated 
responsibilities 

At any time that we can counsel with you we would be very happy 
to come back, 

The Cuairman. I would appreciate it, and I think the committee 
will, if you will oe the possibilities of stockpiling some of these 
grains and foodstuffs in other strategic places, and we will have some 
conferences about it at a later date. We will invite, I think, the 
Director of Mobilization or someone from his office, to discuss the 
matter with us. 

We do appreciate your appearing here and giving us the benefit of 
your views about the matter under discussion. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

The CuairMan. We have one inore witness scheduled this morning, 
Mr. Charles Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security, Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. We will be very 
glad to hear you Mr. Schottland. We appreciate your appearance. 
If you prefer to do so we can hear you tomorrow, if you want to be 
heard at length, but if it is just a matter of a few minutes, we will stay 
and hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Scnorr.anp. I think we have very little to contribute to the 
deliberations of the committee. We will file a statement on it. 

However, we have no responsibility in our Department for the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs as such, either during peacetime or in connec- 
tion with emergencies, either natural disasters or even enemy attack. 

We are delegated by the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
the agency which will carry on certain responsibilities in the event 
of enemy attack, such as the continuance of various public assistance 
and relief programs, but that does not encompass the distribution of 
foodstuffs in kind. That is a responsibility of Civil Defense, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And we have nothing to do with plans for 
emergency feeding. 

It is true that local and State welfare departments frequently are 
given that responsibility in connection with local and State planning. 
However, we have no such responsibility at the Federal level. That 
is the responsibility of other agencies whose statements you have 
already heard. 

We are, of course, interested as a cooperating agency in the total 
civil-defense picture but we have no direct responsibility for it, and, 
therefore, believe that we can offer very little of help to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. It occurred to me that perhaps your Department, 
which is, after all, the Department of Welfare, and you are dealing 
with people in all of the several States, in collaboration with officials 
of the other Departments, might work out some program for the pos- 
sible utilization of some of the supplies that we now have in storage. 

I had. in mind that perhaps some of the welfare organizations of 
the country might stockpile some of this food. If we did that we 
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could to that extent disperse the food supplies that we now have, and 
have them available in the areas where they might be needed in the 
event of natural disasters or manmade disasters. 

You have the responsibility of looking after the welfare of certain 
groups in our country, and I have not any well-considered plan to 
offer, but it seems to me that you and your associates might explore 
the possibility and discuss it with some of the relief agencies in the 
— States as to whether or not they could stockpile some of this 

ood. 

If you did that you would accomplish two purposes. You would 
have the food at a place where it would be needed in the event of an 
invasion, or you would have it on hand for natural disasters. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. We would be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to ex- 
plore with the various State welfare departments and with the 
Department of Agriculture and FCDA what might be done. 

We have explored over a period of time what might be done with 
reference to the distribution of foodstuffs in peacetime, not during an 
emergency period, in connection with surplus commodities, possible 
food-stamp plans and all of the other suggestions that have been made, 
and we are in close touch with the thinking of the States on this 
matter. 

We have not explored with them stockpiling of food during an 
emergency period since that has been the responsibility of other 
departments. 

he Cuarrman. On the stamp plan we have several bills pending 
before this committee, and a great deal of interest in such a program 
Sere the country generally, and I would like to ask you about 
that. 

Have you and your associates given any consideration to some pos- 
sible satisfactory and effective program, such as has been suggested, 
along the line of a stamp program, where we could supplement the 
diets of some of these needy people who are now drawing very meager 
pensions ¢ 

Mr. Scuorriann. From time to time we have appeared before 

various committees on that and related programs, ina think I could 
only react to it if we had a specific bill in mind because the plans vary 
so greatly from suggestion to suggestion and bill to bill. 
The CHarrMan. Would not it be well for you to take the bills—we 
could have them sent to you, the ones that are pending here now, several 
of Seng tt consider those bills and then work out a plan of your 
own 

Mr. Scuorrianp. We would be very happy to react to those bills to 
give you our views. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask Mrs. Downey to gather those stamp-plan 
bills and send them down to your Department and have your views 
and then if you can suggest some, perhaps, combination of all of the 
ideas that have been offered, because I have a feeling that there is 
definitely a potential market right here at home for all of this surplus, 
if we could find ways and means of distributing it and getting it into 
the hands of people who need it. 

Mr. Scnorriann. The welfare agencies are now distributing some 
surplus comodities through the normal channels of the Department 
of Agriculture. The foodstuffs are made available to the States, and 
welfare agencies are taking advantage of it. 
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Approximately 2 million persons are receiving surplus commodities 
of one kind or another through welfare agencies. 

The CHamman. That is it. If we can expand that, that is what 
I have in mind, to expand the program that you are talking about 
now, not only take those into account who are dependent upon public 
charity but those who are drawing the meager pensions and even the 
old people who have been retired on very small retirement pay and 
set up some othe categories and supplement their food supplies by 
giving some of the things we have in storage. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. We will certainly be very glad to give you our 
reactions to the specific proposals. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to have the record show that Mr. Schott- 
land is a very distinguished Californian. 

Mr, ScuorriaKp. Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. He was State director of social welfare in California, 
and I might add that he is very progressive minded in the whole field 
of social welfare. I am confident that your suggestion is well received. 

In that respect, has there been any problem of getting rid of these 
surplus foods through the welfare agencies by reason of the lack of 
facilities for handling them ? 

CHOTTLAND. There have been at least two problems. One 
is the problem of lack of facilities for handling by the welfare agencies. 
And secondly, the fact that many of the welfare agencies in many 
of the States have not desired to handle them because they have not 
felt that they have made enough of a contribution to the welfare of the 
particular individuals, that it would be much better to handle the 
matter through cash grants. That has been the feeling of some States 
and localities. 

Mr. Hagen. How do you feel about that? Do you think that cash 
grants are a better answer? 

Mr. Scnorrianp. I think under normal situations they are. It 
is easier to handle. It is much less expensive, and people can utilize 
the cash. They sometimes cannot utilize the specific surpluses avail- 
able at the time. 

That is, they do not fit into the food habits of the particular group 
that gets them, or some people just do not like certain foods or do not 
use them. 

Also, facilities for processing or for baking and other things are 
frequently not available in many families today. 

r. Hagen. Do you think anything can be reasonably done at the 
Federal level to finance or otherwise encourage development of han- 
dling of storage facilities for the purpose of getting rid of some of 
the surplus foods and also possibily an added civil-defense connota- 
tion? 


Mr. Scnorrianp. I certainly think we would be willing to explore 
it with Agriculture and Civil Defense and see what might be done. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Your prepared paper will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The prepared paper is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SocraL SEcuRIty, 
Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles I. Schottland. 
I am Commissioner of Social Security in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I am here today in response to an invitation from your chairman 
that the Department present its views on the extent to which agricultural com- 
modities may be needed in the event of emergencies of various types. 

Surplus agricultural commodities as a stockpile against need arising from an 
emergency, either a natural disaster or enemy attack, would relate primarily to 
a program of emergency feeding or direct distribution of processed food to per- 
sons in need. In a defense emergency it is probable that large quantities of such 
food, perhaps all of it, would be needed for emergency feeding in view of the 
possible destruction of retail stocks. 

The programs of the Social Security Administration for directly meeting need 
are cash grants for the aged, the blind, dependent children, and the permanently 
and totally disabled. They do not include general assistance or the distribution 
of goods in kind. 

Under the delegations made by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, does not have responsibility for 
emergency feeding. This is a function retained by FCDA with supply of food 
delegated to the Department of Agriculture. However, the responsibilities of 
State and local welfare departments in emergencies is a broad one and these 
agencies would be the machinery of the State through which the public programs 
for meeting the welfare needs of the people would be administered. In the 
event of an emergency, feeding and distribution of processed foods would be 
carried out in large measure by local welfare departments under the direction 
of State departments of welfare. Voluntary agencies such as the American Red 
Cross and many other organizations would participate in meeting the emergency. 


The CHarrMan. We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuorriann. Thank you. 


The Cuairman. We will now adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 


at 10a. m., Thursdty, March 8, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order, please. 

And I am going to turn the first witness over to Mr. Lovre and let 
him introduce his commissioner and then we will hear from the com- 
missioner. 

Mr, Lover. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. I certainly 
1 that privilege immensely. 

think that this committee is very fortunate this morning to have 
with us not only the secretary of agriculture of our great State of 
South Dakota but also an individual who is not only secretary of 
agriculture but who is an actual farmer, and who has farmed in the 
State of South Dakota for 43 years. And at the present time he is 
a farmer in addition to being secretary of agriculture of that State. 

He was appointed to that important post by Gov. Joe Foss, and has 
now served in that capacity over better than a year. 

In addition to farming all of his life, he has also served in the South 
Dakota Legislature, both in the house and in the senate, and if I am 
right, I think it is 16 years. 

o once again I say I think we are very fortunate to have our 
secretary with us and at this time I would like to present to this com- 
mittee, Charlie Bruett, our secretary of agriculture, and I think he 
has a few words that he wants to give to us at this time. 

Will you take the witness stand over there. 

Mr. Poace. We are pleased to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLIE BRUETT, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Brusett. Thank you. The introduction was quite elaborate so 
I will not dwell on that; only that I am representing Gov. Joe Foss 
at this meeting this forenoon. 

South Dakota—I think Harold Lovre has told you a lot about that, 
so it will not be necessary to go into detail; only it is an agricultural 
State in its entirety. We have about three-quarters of a billion busi- 
nesses there depending on agriculture and nothing else. 

The western part of the State has a little mining, but outside of 
that, Main Street is just as much agriculture as the man that tills the 
soil. 

673 
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I have been a farmer for 43 years. I served on the AAA committees 
a good share of that time. In fact, I was county chairman of the first 
AAA committee in 1933. And in that time I have had sufficient chance 
to study farm legislation, in my way of thinking. 

I have followed your work in Washington closely, and I was much 
pleased when the 90-percent clause was inserted in the bill last fall. 

The thing that concerns me most at this time and which concerns 
Governor Foss is corn. It may surprise you but we are also a corn 
State. We produce 116 million bushels of corn annually. 

In the eastern part of the State, as many other States, the farms are 
not too large. They probably have a base of about from 100 acres 
down; some of them 50. 

We come along this spring and we are faced with an almost 30- 
percent decrease in acreage. That together with the decrease in the 
parity supports is a double-barreled charge that it is difficult for the 
farmers to absorb. 

And we are hoping that Congress in its wisdom will do something to 
alleviate that situation. 

This much I know, that many of the farmers faced with that will 
not comply with the farm program at all. They cannot afford to. If 
they are not in compliance they cannot participate, as I understand it, 
in the soil bank. 

If we eliminate these medium-sized farmers from the farm program. 
we do much to defeat the farm program in its entirety. And I believe 
that proper steps should be taken to correct that situation. 

Just how—we can only make a few recommendations. They are 
open to argument, You may agree with them and you may not. 

But it has always been our contention that acreage control does not 
do the job. We believe that instead of controlling acreage it would be 
much simpler to control marketing. With a marketing quota for every 
farm, based on full production, if he had a thousand bushels of wheat, 
for instance, or corn produced on that farm, if he could market maybe 
75 percent of that, keep the rest on his farm to do with as he pleased, 
feed it—he could not sell it—or keep it for another year, as an in- 
surance against a short crop. sh 

We believe that through marketing controls we have a condition 
in South Dakota this year where much of the grain has been sealed. 
We had a short crop due to hail and drought this last summer and they 
are in need of feed at this time. If they could have kept that feed on 
the farm, they would not be in trouble. : 

Instead of that, it is binned up and sealed where they can’t get at it 
without paying a large premium to get it back. It should stay on the 
farm in the first place. ve ty ; : 

Those are some of the things that we have in mind. Witha market- 
ing control, we believe the supports could be at full parity, because 
there would be no more on the market than what the domestic market 
would consume, together with a visible export demand. __ 

Those are some of the things that we have been thinking about 
in South Dakota. . 

Mr. Lovre has expounded that theory at different times and has 
made some headway. i 

There is some criticism of the amount of grains that are being im- 
ported from other nations. We believe that some of that is necessary, 
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but it also seems somewhat difficult to support prices here and restrict 
production and let it come in from other sources. 

We believe in soil conservation. We believe that should be a major 
part of any farm program. The soil bank certainly fits into that in a 
big way. 

The surplus that we have accumulated at this time is a wartime sur- 
plus, we believe. At that time agriculture was encouraged—not only 
encouraged but asked to produce to the limit, and we iid. 

When the war ended we were stuck with a tremendous surplus. 
The Government did much to relieve industry of its wartime con- 
tracts. I believe they should exercise that same obligation to agri- 
culture. 

With these few words I'd like to close, hoping that you will give 
some of it at least your serious consideration, especially that part in 
regard to corn quotas for this year. The family-size average farm 
just can’t operate that way. If he complies, he cannot make expenses. 
Expenses are fixed. He is faced with 1 of 2 things: Either enlarge 
his holdings immensely, or pass out of the picture. 

That is what we are confronted with in South Dakota at this 
time. Corporation farming is becoming dominant. You lose the 
family-sized farm; you lose your farming communities and you lose 
your family-sized towns with it. We do not want to see that happen 
at all. 

My definition of a farmer is not the fellow that is in and out. It 
is not the fellow that is there when the prices are high and not there 
when they are not high. But it is the fellow that makes the farm 
his home, his community, and the small town his place of business. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Commissioner, I have enjoyed hearing your 
statement. With reference to corn I think that is a problem through- 
out the entire Corn Belt. 

Mr. Bruert. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. It has been suggested that corn be removed from the 
basic commodity list, and that farmers have the opportunity to feed 
corn as other feed grains under the same type of support program 
that barley and rye and these other commodities have. 

Do you have any specific recommendations on what should be done 
with corn? 

Mr. Bruerr. I have not studied that part far enough, the new 
proposition. I think it is being considered in the aaa ie, Hicken- 
ae amendment. On the face of it, I would not like to see that 

appen. 
r. ANDRESEN. That is, you would not like to see corn removed as 
a basic commodity ? 

Mr. Bruerr. I would not;no. I think it is basic. 

Mr. Anpresen. What you are primarily interested in is increasing 
the corn-acreage allotment for the 1956 crop ? 

Mr. Bruerr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that would remain under the balance of the 
program ? 

r. Bruerr. Yes. 
Mr. Lovre. Will you yield? 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Lover. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, you are not in favor 
of putting corn on the same basis as feed grains are. 

Mr. Bruerr. I would not be in favor of that. 

Mr. Lovre. You want to see corn stay as one of our basics and under 
the so-called rigid-support program ¢ 

Mr. Bruert. That is right. 

Mr. AnpreseEn. I will yield to Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. What is the percentage of the corn farmers in South 
Dakota that have complied with the farm program ? 

Mr. Bruerr. Why it has varied. In late years the compliance—at 
least this year—the compliance has Srepped considerably. 

Mr. Hitu. Have you any idea what the percentage was or is in the 
last year, we will say, or any year / 

Mr. Bruerr. Sixty some percent. 

Mr. Hii. In Iowa, do you happen to know what the percentage 
of the corn farmers’ compliance is? 

Mr. Bruert. I think around 70 percent; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hitt. How much ? 

Mr. Brverr. Isn’t it around 70 percent ? 

Mr. Hix. It is just the opposite ; only 40 percent. 

Mr. Bruerr. Only 40 percent ? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes. Why would you support a program when only 
40 percent of the farmers think enough of it to join or to participate 
or cooperate? That is my question. That is a fair question; that 
bothers me. 

Mr. Bruerr. You take the small farm-——— 

Mr. Hux. They get the benefits of the price all right, but they do 
not want to participate. How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Bruerr. They need the corn to support their unit. They have 
a feeding unit. 

Mr. Hm. That is just the opposite to what you treat a cotton 
farmer—he will conform, and the tobacco farmer, he will conform, 
and you say to the corn farmer, “You come in or stay out, as you 
please.” 

How do you reconcile such a haphazard progeate ? 

Mr. Brvetr. I am talking about the smaller farms in particular, and 
they do not sell too much corn. 

Mr. Hr. One man testified that 80 percent of all of the corn grown 
in the United States is fed either on the farm or in the community. It 
does not make a bit of sense. How can you explain that? 

Mr. Brvert. I don’t think it is that way in South Dakota. A lot 
goes in storage. 

Mr. Hit. You feed a lot of corn. 

Mr. Bruetr. We feed a lot of it. 

Mr. Hm. As high as 80 percent, and then you come along and say 
that 40 percent of the farmers in a State like Iowa subscribe to it. 
You think it is a good program. How do you get those two state- 
ments to jibe ? ; 

Mr. Lover. May I ask the gentleman a question? Will you yield! 

Mr. Hitz. No; I want him to answer that. 

Mr. Bruetr. May I answer it this way ’ 

Mr. Hit. I think there is no answer. 
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Mr. Bruerr. It has been our experience that when you cheapen feed 
it increases feeding tremendously. When a farmer has a lot of cheap 
feed on his farm, his first impulse is to get a better price for it through 
a feeding operation. If the stuff is worth money, it will keep feeding 
in line to a certain extent. 

The history of feeding is that you have to have cheap feed to make 
a profit ; not cheap, but to have reasonably cheap feed. You can’t feed 
this kind of corn to the hogs at that price. The best way to reduce 
the hog surplus is to have higher onlin feed. 

Mr. Hit. As we say in my area, you put your foot in the halter 
there, because you know and I know that these hog feeders have sealed 
their bins just like you said, and then they go on the outside and buy 
the cheaper corn and fatten the hogs. 

Mr. Bruerr. That is true. 

Mr. Hiux. Just tell me—I am just asking you in earnest, because 
honest to God—— 

Mr. Bruerr. It is complex, I will admit. 

Mr. Hn. Complex? How about honesty? What about the actual 
thing that we are doing? Iam not blaming the farmer. What kind 
of a farm program have we when he can tie his corn up through the 
Federal Government payments and the taxpayers’ money and then slip 
around on the outside and feed his hogs on his own farm the corn that 
is in the regular market channels because he can buy the corn for less? 

Tell me, what excuse can you find for that kind of a program ? 

Mr. Bruert. For that particular thing, I do not think there is any 
excuse. 

Mr. Hu. I live in an area where we feed a lot of cattle. 


Mr. Bruerr. Yes; so do I. 
Mr. Huu. That puts us in the hole because it holds corn up and 
e 


when cattle drops there is no way to get the curn down. The feeder 
has bought his corn; he buys that 3 months in advance. He pays high 
prices for the corn under this protected program. 

And then when he comes to sell his fat cattle, you see what happens. 

Mr. Bruert. I know; I have experienced it. 

Mr. Hm. You murder the farmer that is feeding, wherever he is. 
That is not the question I asked you to yield for. Here is the question 
I wanted to ask. You cannot answer it because there is no answer. 

Mr. Bruerr. Some questions vary in various localities. 

Mr. Hitt. It is to bring out the fact that this farm program, just 
as you have stated, will get us all in trouble and continue to do it 
unless we face the actual facts. 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean, “We have today”? You voted 
for the program. 

Mr. Hi. You voted for it. I voted for every program on tobacco 
and peanuts. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I refuse to yield for that. 

Mr. Hix. Do not tease me or I will be as bad as the chairman. I 
will make a speech off the record. ; 

Mr. Anpresen. Go ahead and ask your question. 

Mr. Hit. On the question of the part-time farmer, how would you 
handle the part-time farmer who is working at, say, inmy own county, 
at the agricultural college, and bought.a little farm ? 

Mr: Bruerr. On part-time farming? 
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Mr. Hux. How would you handle him in regard to loans on a 
family-type farm—would you advocate that he should get a loan 
under the Farmers’ Home Administration ? 

Mr. Bruerr. The small farmer? 

Mr. Huw. Part-time—he is working off the farm. He is keeping 
the family together out on the farm and he cannot get a loan through 
the Farmer’s Loan. What would you do for him? 

Mr. Bruerr. I don’t quite get the question, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. We face this part-time farming situation. 

Mr. Bruerr. In Iowa? 

Mr. Hr. No, everywhere. A part-time farmer is prohibited from 
participating in a loan from the Farmers’ Home Administration un- 
less he lives and stays on the farm. We think that ought to be changed. 
That is my question, Do you think he should have it? 

Mr. Bruerr. The kind of a part-time farmer we have, they are 
large, they do not need any loans. 

Mr. Hix, That is a different sort. That is not a family kind. 

Mr. Bruerr. They are the ones I was talking about. They come 
in from different States and farm large areas and they farm when 
the prices are up, and when the prices are down they are out. They 
are in-and-out farmers. 

Mr. Hix. What would you do with the farmer who moved within 
8 or 10 miles of where he wants to work and bought a little piece of 
land and put his family on it, where his children could have a horse 
and some animals to raise and care for, and then we have a Farmers’ 
Home Administration bill that prohibits them from making a loan to 
the owner? 

Mr. Lovee. Is that the farmer that you want to protect? 

Mr. Hix. He is living on the farm. What would you advocate, 
that we change that? 

Mr. Bruetr. I would advocate including them for a loan, yes. 

Mr. Huu. That is all I wanted to know. 

The Coarrman. Have you concluded ? 

Mr. Jounson. Do 7 think giving them loans would solve the 
farm problem, er 

Mr. Bruerr. Well, you take those small farmers are not the ones 
that build the surplus, to my way of thinking. 

Mr. Jounson. The part-time farmer. 

, Mr. Bruerr. They just about consume what they produce on the 
arm. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Commissioner, there are two things I wanted to 
ask. I did not quite understand how you proposed to handle the allot- 
ment. You did not want to do it on the acreage basis. Did you want 
to do it on the bushel basis? 

Mr. Bruett. On the bushel basis, 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you on that. I think that is sound. 

You did suggest giving a man an acreage allotment and then grow 
all he wanted and sell 75 percent of what he grew on it. 

Mr. Bruerr. On the bushels on the farm according to history. 

Mr. Poacr. If he had an allotment of 10,000 bishots, if he grew 


more you would let him carry over to the next year and next year. 
Mr. Bruerr. That was the idea. | 
Mr. Poacs. I agree with you entirely. That gives you a degree of 
insurance that is desirable. 
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Mr. Bruerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Back to this question of corn, my interest there is simply 
to see that we get fair treatment for everybody. 

Would you accord to the growers of other feed grains the same 
treatment that you accord to the growers of corn ? 

Mr. Bruerr. Well, they are not cut as much, are they? 

Mr. Poags. They are not cut at all, at the present time, but as I 
understand it, you wanted to keep some kind of allotments? 

Of course, if you keep them, I will agree with you that then you 
are entitled to a preferred position as to supports. But it has been 
progeees here in the legislation I thought you referred to, it prosposes 
to eliminate all controls on corn and allow the corn people to grow 
unlimited amounts of corn and still get supports at the 81 per cent 
of parity that the Secretary has already announced. You are not 
favoring that? 

Mr. Brouett. I would not favor that, no. 

Mr. Poacs. That is a fair proposition. I am glad to get it clear. 

Mr. Jonnson. One question I would like to ask. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you yield to the gentleman? 

Mr. Poaae. I cannot yield to him. I do not have the floor. 

The Cuarrman. I will have to yield to Mr. McIntire first. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Commissioner, I serve on a subcommittee which 
is dealing with the problem of the family-sized farm under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Clark Pueemca the very able chairman of this subcom- 


mittee, and I think members of this subcommittee are concerned about 
the number of things relating to this family-sized farm and the farm 
which is at this time seemingly below the family-sized farm, from the 


standpoint of income. 

There are a number of things, of course, in this field on which we 
are spending some time and in which we are very much interested. I 
do not want to take the time to go into all of them. 

But your being here permits us the opportunity of having you 
advise us as to the credit situation in South Dakota for the spring 
of 1956, relative to these family-sized farms. 

With the tools we have, are they going to serve them adequately ? 
If not, what changes do you think ought to be made to serve them 
constructively ¢ 

Mr. Bruerr. They are serving them properly. We really have no 
credit problem at this time. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you find many of the farmers in this group, and 
I know it is a rather general group, because the term has been hard 
to define? But do you find that there are many of these people who 
at this time are under any danger of being foreclosed and dispossessed 
of their properties? 

Mr. Bruerr. Very few, and the few that are, they are probably 
partly to blame themselves, poor management, and so forth. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it your observation, Mr. Commissioner, that the 
current, policies of the Farmers Home Administration are meeting the 
situation constructively ? 

Mr. Bruerr. It is in South Dakota, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. These other agencies, your local banks. your produc- 
tion credit associations, the Federal Land Bank, and other credit 
agencies in the long-term field, do you find they, too, are struggling to 
meet the credit problem as far as they can constructively ? 
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Mr. Bruerr. Yes. We do not seem to have that problem at all. The 
credit problem is being well met. 

Mr. McIntire, This development or trend that you state toward 
larger and corporate farms is not accelerated by inadequate credit 

programs so much as it is by other factors ? 

Mr. Bruerr. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Jounson. I was very much interested in your statement. There 
is one question I want to ask you. 

There are many farmers that did not comply with the corn acreage 
in South Dakota last year. Do you think as the result of it there 
has been a great difference between the supported price and the market 
price on corn? Do you think more are going to comply this year 
or do you think there will be less? 

Mr. Bruerr. I think less complying this year. 

Mr. Jounson. Less? 

Mr. Bruerr. Yes; and the danger, I think they have to be in com- 
liance to take part in the soil bank, that is the danger. We would 
ike to participate in that. 

Mr. Jounson. I did not get the last of that. 

Mr. Bruert. To participate—— 

Mr. Jonnson. The soil bank. 

Mr. Bruetr. They are tied together, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Now before you go, I want to congratulate and commend you for 
the forthright statement that you made about our surplus situation. 

Mr. Bruetr. I am sure that the farm problem is such that it is open 
to debate. I can sympathize with you. You have a tremendous prob- 
lem. I was called on several things this morning—I am glad I was, 
because it gives me an opportunity to give it much more study. 

The Cuarrman. One minute, please. You did say, I believe you did, 
we got into this trouble—if we are in trouble now, it is because of the 
overexpansion during the period of war. 

Mr. Seman We think so. 

The CuatrmMan. That is exactly what the President said on Jan- 
uary 9, but other high public officials have not been saying that and 
are not now saying it. I think that any fair appraisal of our present 
situation would clearly indicate that the farmers did what they were 
urged to do—to produce abundant crops in a time of great national 
emergency. 

Before you go, I want to say that your great Congressman from your 
State has served on this committee now for many, many years, with 
dignity and great competency, and he has made great contributions 
to the cause of agriculture and to the work of this committe. He is 
an outstanding man and a very influential one. 

I say personally he conducts himself in proper fashion on this com- 
mittee. We are always glad to have people from his great State to ap- 
pear here and discuss these problems that we are now working with. 

Mr. Bruert. I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Karl LeCompte brought some gentlemen 
in to testify, I am advised, from Iowa. We will be glad to hear 
from you gentlemen now, together or separately, as you may de- 
sire. 
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Mr. Charles B. Hoeven, the great statesman from the great State 
of Iowa is here and I know that he will be glad to present you to the 
committee and to have you testify now. 

Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF C. W. AHRENS, AHRENS MANUFACTURING CO., 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


Mr. Aurens. Mr. Chairman, I am Claude Ahrens from Grinnell, 
Iowa. I am a farm boy, 1 of 10 children. My father back in the 
early twenties decided that every child should have at least 100 acres 
of land to start him on his way. That is what he was given. 

He owned 500 acres of land at the time and he purchased 500 acres 
more land. The 500 acres he purchased indebted the land that he 
owned overall less than $100 per acre, which he lost in 1930. 

Today we are going, in my estimation, back into a similar situation 
unless something is done and done fast. I think when I first became 
interested it was last fall. I was on my way down to Charlie Comps 
and I had a gentleman with me, L. V. Phelps, who was treasurer of 
Grinnell College for some 30 years. He was farm manager. 

I asked Mr. Phelps, being a very conservative, good sensible busi- 
nessman owning a farm, “How much corn would you produce this 
year if ap did not want to overproduce the supply” ? 

And he said, “I don’t know that.” 

Then I asked “How many hogs would you raise if you didn’t want 
to overproduce the supply and wreck the market ?” 

“Well,” he said “it would depend on the price of hogs. If hogs were 
20 cents a pound I would probably raise 100 head of hogs, market 
them at 200 pounds, would give my tenant $2,000 from hogs.” 

If prices were so and so he would raise—if prices were higher he 
would raise less, if prices were lower he would be forced to raise more 
to raise the income of his farm tenants so that he could exist. 

Today I think that the farm public—I am assuming— wait, maybe 
I better state my assumption. My assumptions are that we people 
know how much pork we consume a year. We people know how much 
beef we consume a year. We people know how much pork we are 
producing a year and we know how much corn we are producing a 
year. 

With these things in mind, we know what our agricultural plant 
is worth. We know that the agricultural plant of the Nation is 
worth so much money for its ability to produce corn, for its ability 
to produce pork, and for its ability to produce beef. 

The soil bank is like a shot of penicillin so far as I am concerned. 
It is better than nothing at all. 

Most of us are afraid to vote down anything that might help the 
farmer in his situation. Today if we could go out and put strict 
controls on pork as per its relations to the capital plant, the Towa 
agricultural plant is worth X amount of dollars; each county’s agri- 
cultural plant is worth X amount of dollars according to the amount 
of corn it will produce, according to the amount of pork it has been 
producing, according to the amount of beef it has been producing— 
if we take that and allocate that back to the farm unit per county, 


r township, per State, we could come up with a fair quota for each 
armer, 
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If I were President of the United States or if I were chairman of 
this committee, I would get on the radio and on the television and tell 
the farmer, “If you own a $50,000 farm plant, you produce so many 
pounds of hogs, you produce so many pounds of beef, and you produce 
so many bushels of corn, and you will not overproduce this supply.” 

I am sure—— 

The CuarrMan. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Anrens. Yes. 

The CuamMan. ane you did just what you have proposed, and 
on a purely voluntary basis as of necessity it o to be, how on earth 
could you control the ultimate production! 

The reason I ask you this is that we have tried, in the old days, a 
voluntary control program through a tri-State co-op. The people who 
went into the co-op and signed up their crops suffered because there 
were sO many that remained out and increased production, and took 
over the market. 

If you do what you are talking about, you can tell the farmer, “All 
right, you should produce so much corn and so many pigs and so much 
feed.” The minute one man violates the spirit of the cooperative, his 
neighbor takes advantage of it. That is what is happening in the 
corn area, the commercial corn area, where they have acreage allot- 
ments. 

Some farmers, as Mr. Hill said—40 percent complied. The other 
60 percent failed to comply. 

Mr. Anrens. I would like to have answered that question when it 
came. 

The Carman. One other observation; then you may proceed. 

The soil bank, as proposed, you say is better than nothing. It may 
not be better than nothing because if you lead a lot of people to be- 
lieve that you are going to restrict acreage further through the soil 
bank, the people who do not want to go into the soil bank will intensi- 
fy their efforts, put all of their lands into certain crops, and still build 
up a surplus. I think that is the reason the Farm Bureau has come 
out in complete spp to Mr. Benson’s epee 

Mr. Anrens. | agree with your point there. I am not saying that 
we have the salesmen in Government that could get the farmer to 
comply. The farmer is a very much misled person today, just as much 
as the banker was back in 1933 and 1934. My local banker in my 
little town said, “We just can’t have it, everything is going to pot.” 

They are controlling us here and they are controlling us there and 
the first thing you know we are not much better than one of the “isms.” 

But you walk into that little banker in your hometown today, and 
you talk to him about his banking situation, and he will say it was 
never so good. but it should be this way. It should be this way be- 
cause the banking institution affects so many people. 

I want you men to know that the agricultural situation affects equal- 
ly as many people as the banking situation ; that this agricultural sit- 
uation, as far as I am concerned, if I were to write the laws, I would 
say to the agricultural situation, “You can produce cost of production 
plus a profit.” 5 

As far as 90 percent of parity—who would like to go into a business 
that is 90 percent of parity? I mean, as far as I am concerned, I want 
to go into a business that is 100 percent of parity. 
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Yet I think that it would cost our Government some money to go 
ahead and put strict controls on the amount of pounds of beef we pro- 
duce a year, to put strict controls on the number of pounds of eet 
and the number of bushels of corn and anything else that might come 
into the surplus range. 

But if we did put those controls on, we would eventually bring our 


crop up to where it meant parity with any other commodity being 
marketed today. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will you yield right there ? 

Mr. Anrens. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. Are you proposing that as a permanent program or a 
temporary program, in view of the hog situation as it prevails today ? 
I wish you would clear that up. 

Mr. Anrens. I am proposing that as a permanent program. As we 
increase in population the argument that you hear against this par- 
ticular program is that you kill initiative. 

I was in the hybrid-corn business when I got out of school. I was 
hired by one of the leading agriculturists to promote hybrid seed corn. 

At that time we were selling royalties in areas and this, that, and 
that for production distribution. He made this statement, that the 
agricultural area would never use over one-hundred-and-some-odd- 
thousand bushels of hybrid seed corn. To back up his statement—the 
reason he knew that hybrid seed corn would never be accepted by the 
masses was that purebred cattle and purebred hogs had never been ac- 
cepted, even though we know there is a big advantage in purebred 
hogs and purebred cattle. 

But the minute hybrid corn was introduced, we limited the acreage. 
The minute we limited the acreage the farmers say, “I want to produce 
more,” and 98 percent of the Corn Belt is planted to hybrid seed corn. 

So I know this; that, if we were to limit the production of pork, I 
know as well as I stand here today that if they told me you can only 
produce 30 head of cattle this year, or so many pounds of beef, that 
you would immediately bring the farmer to producing registered cattle. 

The CHatrMan. May [ interrupt you? 

Mr. Arrens. Yes. 

The Crarrman. How could we do that within the framework of 
our present constitution ? 

Before you answer, the only way we have been successful in our con- 
trol programs that we have now is by—I might say as a result of the 
ingenuity and drafting of legislation, because, as it is now on the books, 
the Secretary makes certain findings which Congress authorizes him 
to make and then he issues a proclamation fixing what he thinks to be 
a fair agricultural allotment and marketing quota crop. 

Then he must submit it in a referendum to all of the farmers, but 
two-thirds must be favorable. 

In other words, the farmers are not in position to have to follow the 
advice and proclamation of the Secretary. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has no right on this earth under any Federal law to control my 
acreage. I can do what I want to do with my land. Even with the 
acreage-allotment, marketing-quota laws, I can plant anything I want 
to plant on my farm. Nobody on this earth has a right to tell me what 
IT can plant or cannot plant. 
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But by using the laws that we have, to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, and to prevent the choking of the channels of com- 
merce, we say, I can only market certain ae 

I understood the point that you made. It has been presented to me 
many, many times, but my answer, asa lawyer, I can’t find it within the 
framework of the Constitution, any authority on earth for Congress to 
do that. 

Mr. Aurens. How do we pass the laws that protect the bankers; 
how do we protect the banker? If I wanted to go to Grinnell, Iowa, 
and open a bank toda 

The CuHarrman. You could not doit. 

Mr. Aurens. I could not do it. 

The Cuarrman. Because the idea there is if you open too many 
banks you jeopardize the solvency of the banks now serving the public. 
Therefore, you delegate that power through legislative action to a com- 
mission. The bank here is controlled by the commissioner of banks, 

Mr. Anrens. Why could our agricultural commission—that would 
delegate that authority through a commission—to say that we could 
not produce more than X amount of beef ? 

The CuarrmMan. Because it is inherent in the right of every Ameri- 
can citizen to do what he pleases to do with a prose of real property 
that he owns, and Congress cannot say, by Federal law, that you 
cannot plant this, unless maybe some crop like marihuana, or some- 
thing like that, that is a narcotic and the exercise of the police power 
of the Nation prevents that. 

I mean any legitimate crop. I don’t know of anything in the world 
that. we could do in connection with what you are saying. You say 
we may produce only so many pigs—you can produce all of the pigs 
you want to produce, the only thing we control 1s the marketing. 

Mr. Aurens. Then we could say that is the way I Pa I guess 
I didn’t make myself clear. I planned on the Ne being marketed 
through marketing certificates. 

The Caarmman. You would say then, control the market. 

Mr. Aunrens. Control the marketing not the production. 

The CuarrmMan, Well then, you might be able to work it that way. 
It still seems to me that you probably have to have a referendum to let 
the hog producers say whether or not they are willing to accept the 
marketing quotas. If you did that, I don’t know where you would 
come out. 

Mr. Anrens. I am positive of one thing, that the corn program, the 
acreage that is submitted to Iowa will not be accepted—50 per cent 
of what it was accepted last year. 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean if you are going to have a referendum 
in a commercial corn area, on marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
that you think the farmers would reject it? 

Mr. Anrens. Wait a minute. Let us take not the farmers’ produc- 
tion. Let us not take one of the main crops in Iowa and say we will 
control this, and let everything else—— 

The Cuarrman. Compete with it. 

Mr. Aurens. Compete with it, yes. So far as I am concerned, if 
we are going to control corn acreage to the people in Iowa, then I 
think if they comply with cotton acreage, for instance, I do not think 
it is just and right that they should be planting corn to offset that 
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cotton acreage. I think if they comply with one of the programs 
that they should comply with any control crop. 

The CHatrman. Of course, there is a great difference between cot- 
ton and tobacco because there is nothing that does compete that is 
grown on the farm. I do see your problem. If you control corn and 
let the competing grains go uncontrolled, then you think that is unfair 
to the corn producer. 

Mr. Anrens. I think—let the controlling acreage—say, for instance 
—that has got us into trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know that Mr. Benson contends and his 
lawyers so advise him, that he has complete authority under existin 
law to control all of the diverted acres on any farm. And he issuec 
an order, I think last July and probably in September he repealed and 
rescinded that order. 

Now, if he has the authority that he says he has, he can do just what 
you think he should do. We have no way of forcing him to do that. 
We could probably pass a law forcing him to do it. 

Mr. Aurens. If he complies with his cotton acreage, for instance, 
or we comply with our corn acreage, and we take our Government- 
sealed price and for the land that we leave lay idle, we plant that crop 
to milo, maybe, or to some head crop that directly competes with 
another area. 

The Cuarrman. You are defeating the very program you start. 

Mr. Anrens. No, no, I am—I should say I am not. I don’t under- 
stand that. 

The Cwatrman. I though you were saying if you took 100 acres 
out of corn and put it into competing grain, the sum total will be too 
much grain. 

Mr. Anrens. That is right. But I think here that if I take a Gov- 
ernment check that I should not be allowed to plant a head crop that 
competed with another section of the country, that I should be con- 
trolled on any surplus crop. 

For instance, the cotton farmer knows that corn is a surplus crop. 
If he is going to take his cotton checks, he should not be allowed to 
take another controlled crop and produce it on the land that he was 
paid to leave idle. 

The Cuarman. You are making now exactly the same contention, 
the same argument, that Mr. Benson and his associates made in this 
room prior to June of last year and after that great discussion he went 
out and issued an order. 

Now, if he has convictions, it seems to me he should have courage 
of his convictions and stand by the order, but he did not. 

Mr. Anrens. I agree with you on that. 

The Crarrman, I do not think there is any question that he con- 
tends he has the authority. He exercised it. He sought to exercise 
it. 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. Will you yield? 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. It seems to me that we took some action on the so- 
called amendment that gave the Secretary the authority to control the 
diverted acres. We took it out of the conference—Holland amend- 
ment—left corn free. 

So it was done by law. I do not think the Secretary has the author- 
ity. We repealed that part. 
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The Cratrman. I did not think he had the authority. He contended 
that he did have the authority. I know that he issued an order in June 
and he repealed the order in September. And, incidentally, I think 
he repealed it 2 days after they had an election up here on the eastern 
seaboard somewhere. 

= Lover. Is it not true that we have cross compliance in the law 
now 

The CuarrMan. He says so. 

Mr. Lovee. Is that not what this gentleman is asking for that we 
should have cross compliance ¢ 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will you yield? 

Mr. Lover. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think the gentleman is exactly right. If I am not 
mistaken the Secretary has the authority now to impose strict cross 
compliance. 

r. Anrens. But it is not being imposed. 

Mr. Hoeven. In my judgment the cross compliance should have 
been imposed long ago. 

Mr. Anrens. I want to say this in the interest of the soil bank that 
is now being processed : The soil bank would be a very fine control over 
the western, the arid part of the Agricultural Belt. 

In other words, if f go out and take so much ranch land out of pro- 
duction, out of grazing land, we can definitely control the amount 
of cattle that will be produced in Wyoming, itoroaa! western Ne- 
braska, and in that section. 

But you will remember this, that if you make that kind of controls on 
Colorado and Wyoming, the cattle production will come to Iowa. 

Last year I had the pleasure of going over to Coon Rapids at the time 
these Russian people were here looking over our agricultural plant. 
All they could say was, that the corn stalks that you see in these fields 
do not you harvest them for cattle feed ? 

We said, “No, we just plow them under.” 

Actually for every 2 acres of corn, if we are to harvest the stalks and 
add urea, we can maintain 1 critter per year. There is very few people 
in the corn Belt that know that. I know that. 

I know that what we will do the minute that they start cutting down 
acreage in Iowa and they start setting his land aside that eventually we 
will rent 30 percent of Iowa if we control it. 

We will pay.it in way of the soil bank. We will pay rent. We as 
a people pay rent on 30 percent of the agricultural land of Iowa. 

The Cuamrman. Depending upon the amount that you pay per acre 
for compliance. 

Mr. Anrens. Of course, if you do not pay enough per acre, if you 
don’t pay a profitable amount per acre, the Iowa farmer will not 
comply. 

T encase We thank you very much for your statement. I 
will have to interrupt now because we have some further witnesses 
scheduled for the hearing. One has come all the way from Oklahoma, 
and Mr, Albert of Oklahoma would like to present Mr. Harold Davis. 

Mr. Ausert. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Davis comes from near Roff, Okla. 
He is both a farmer and a rancher. He somes from the district repre- 
sented by Congressman Steed. He is an actual dirt farmer, produces 
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wheat and cattle. I think he can make a contribution to the committee. 
It is a pleasure to present him at this time. 

The Cuartrman. We are very glad to hear you, sir. Have a seat, if 
you will. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD DAVIS, ROFF, OKLA. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a statement I think I will pass around. In my opening remarks I 
might say we in Oklahoma feel that the soil bank is definitely a step 
in the right direction. I had the privilege of appearing before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee in Stillwater. 

The Cuarrman. You used the words “soil bank.” Are you talk- 
ing about the soil bank that Joseph started in Egypt or the one that 
Mr. Benson started in Washington, or the one the Farm Bureau has— 
just what kind of soil bank are you talking about ? 

Mr. Davis. I am glad you want me to pinpoint it because we do 
need to be clear. I will preface the bulk of my remarks around Senate 
bill 3183, which we hope will come over to you boys in substantially 
the same form as it is currently. 

Of course, we a the fact that there will be some substantial 
changes. However, want to make one statement here, too, before 
I proceed with the prepared statement. 

In the first Panes we feel that if the soil bank, any soil bank were 
developed and properly administered on a large enough scale, that 
perhaps marketing quotas and allotments might be eliminated. That 
is looking way down the line. 


Iam cg concerned here—I have gone through all of this thing— 


about when you have to tell them how many pigs and how many acres 
of corn and how many bushels of corn, so if we can learn to live with 
our know-how, which is our ability to produce, beyond our current 
needs and what we are able to export. 

The other one thing that I want to leave with this committee, and 
I am conscious that you are aware of it, is the fact that we must main- 
tain an adequate reserve of all commodities. 

All of us will agree that we would be most foolish with 166 million 
people with a threat from a different ideology across the pond from 
our way of thinking in America, not to maintain a reserve of storable 
commodities, 

Now then, granting that that is true, and it will have a depressin 
effect on the market regardless of whether it is held in the hands o 
Government or whether it is in the hands of individuals—so if a reserve 
to protect us against. any emergency has a depressing effect on the 
market, then certainly 100 percent of the people should bear that 
burden of a depressing effect, rather than expect some 13 percent of the 
folks of America to bear that burden. 

So keep that thing in mind. I am certain that you have. And 
when you do that, of course, you will have to have some thought of 
support programs that will offset the depressing effect of reserves 
which are so vital to our general welfare. 

I want to make one statement and I am here primarily for the pur- 
pose of outlining, apparently, that one segment of agriculture has 
been either omitted or eliminated, whichever the case may be, from the 


proposed soil bank. 
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So I think, Mr. Chairman, it will take me about 7 or 8 minutes, 
and if I may, I would like to read this. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Davis, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Davis. I am Harold Davis of Roff, Okla., president of the 
Pontotoc County Farm Bureau and vice president of the Pontotoc 
County Soil Conservation District. I am grateful for the opportunity 
to appear before this committee to discuss with you the proposed soil 
bank bill and more specifically, S. 3183. 

I am sure that you gentlemen are aware of the fact that legisla- 
tion of this nature is long past due. Due to the economic status of 
American agriculture, the current parity ratio of all agriculture prod- 
ucts is approximately 80 percent of parity which is below parity ratio 
of the depression years of 1930s. 

You understand—this is off the cuff—that just yesterday it was gen- 
erally stated by the Department of Agriculture that we are off an- 
other 9 percent in 1955 from 1954. 

We, in our section, are concerned that apparently some agricultural 
commodities will not benefit comparable with others. The increase in 
support prices to the basic commodities is taken care of, the supports 
on cottonseed and soybeans, and also the support on dairy products 
is increased. 

In the declaration of policy under section 202 of Senate bill 3183— 
Congress hereby finds that the production of excessive supplies of agricultural 
commodities depressed the prices of income of farm families * * * it is in the 
interest of the general welfare that the soil and water resources of the Nation 
be not wasted and depleted in the production of such burdensome surpluses * * *. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress and the purposes of this 
act to protect and increase farm income. 

I have here the January 15, 1956, Parity Report of the USDA 
and I would like to call to your attention the parity relationship of 
beef calves which is 75 percent, beef cattle 66 percent, lambs 73 percent, 
sheep 59 percent, which constitutes the primary income from our sec- 
tion, this is a simple average 67.5 percent, compared to all other simple 
averages of 75.2 percent. 

And as aforementioned, the purpose of this act is to protect and in- 
crease farm income. We feel that the objectives outlined in the bill 
are good but we do feel that one of the most important segments of 
agriculture, the livestock industry, has been left out and we would 
like to recommend that grassland or grazing land be included in the 
soil bank proposals. A 3 to 5 percent reduction of land now utilized 
for grazing purposes would probably be ample. 

We have seen consistent increases in cattle numbers in the United 
States for the past several years, even though we have had over a 
large area of the United States a severe drought for the past 3 years. 
Which indicates that we have materially increased the carrying ca- 
pacity of pastures in a large part of the United States which have in 
only recent years become engaged in livestock production. 

Under the current bill which provides for the retirement of culti- 
vated cropland for 3 years to grass and trees, I would like to call to 
your attention the fact that it takes approximately 3 years to place 
cultivated cropland into an ideal pasture. 

Thus we need to be disturbed about the fact that within 3 years we 
could have an additional 25 million acres of improved grazing land 
which probably would carry an additional 6 to 7 million head of cattle. 
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Certainly this legislation is a challenge to all of us to build a program 
whereby agriculture and livestock industries can learn to live with 
their know-how without being penalized for a job well done, and that 
is, producing all of the food and fiber that 166 million Americans are 
able to consume and to fill all the markets we have available abroad, 

There are economists that make statements that the increase in 
population in the United States will soon take care of the entire 
production of agricultural commodities. 

But if the future can be judged by the past, it will be long after 
any of us in this room will have passed on because our technological 
advances in all fields of agriculture is going up at the rate of about 2 
percent per year and the increased population of about 114 percent. 

So the only conclusion that we may arrive at is that our total produc- 
tion ability is going up about one-half of 1 percent faster than the 
population increases. 

Son sure most of you gentlemen were either here or in public life 
during World War II and recall the slogan, “Food will win the war 
and write the peace,” and perhaps it did its part. I think every red- 
blooded American is grateful for the magnificent job the American 
farmer did when called upon. 

However, currently we have a budget of some $45 billion for defense 
which none of us question the need of. However, the companion enter- 
prise—food and fiber—which was so vital during the war and which is 
still vital in the event of another conflict, God forbid, we are debating 
whether or not $1 billion is excessive. 

If we should become engaged in another conflict, about the only 
thing we have in reserve is bread and butter, and I am sure all of us 
here a throughout the Nation would like to have some red meat to 

o with it. 

r We all recall the meat stamps which were necessary during the war, 
and they were entirely necessary. But if we can, during peacetime, 
build our meat factories by having our ranges ready to produce to 
maximum to where it will be ready to utilize in any emergency, we 
might not have to resort to rationing. 

We feel like the soil bank plan is definitely a step in the right 
direction to place agriculture in a favorable economic position with 
other segments of industry. It is a plan whereby, if properly exe- 
cuted, will permit agriculture and livestock producers to remain rea- 
sonably profitable during peacetime periods, which has not happened 
in recent years. 

But we do feel that the soil bank as finally passed should include 
all agricultural enterprises. And for that reason, I am here to testify 
to this committee that we feel definitely grassland and grazing land 
should be included comparable to other segments of agriculture. 

We further feel that there should be no limit placed on the amount 
of acreage that any individual may place in the soil bank voluntarily 
and be compensated for as outlined in the bill. 

We feel that this will permit the smaller units, and younger oper- 
ators who may have substantial payments to make on ior and and 
equipment, to continue to operate to capacity and probably would 
not choose to participate in the soil bank. 

From the early months of high prices in 1951 to the summer and 
fall of 1953—in a few instances to November 1954—cattle prices 
declined 40 to 69 percent. Greatest price declines have occurred for 
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the lower grades. Prices for canner-and-cutter slaughter cows 
dropped from $21.55 in April 1951 to less than $7 by November 1954— 
a 69 percent decline. 

On the other hand, choice slaughter-steer prices fell from $36 in 
April 1951 to $21 in June 1953—a 42 percent drop. Since 1953 we 
are aware that there has been some slight recovery but the fall of 1955 
and up to now of this year, we have probably seen the oe break 
in fat beef cattle in history. The Chicago market down approxi- 
mately $11 per hundred from a year ago on choice heavy steers and 
Oklahoma City from $5 to $8 per hundred lower. 

Gentlemen, unless we can be successful in developing a program 
which will prevent in a measure at least, this price decline and get 
prices comparable with other economic groups, there will be a sub- 
stantial number of ranchers forced out of livestock production. 

One statement that I saw recently that is disturbing is that Federal 
land bank loans in 1955 were 59 percent greater than 1954 in volume 
and 21 percent in number, which clearly indicates that farmers and 
ranchers are having to go further into debt in order to have operating 
capital. This is something all of us must be concerned about not only 
from a farmers’ and ranchers’ standpoint but know that all of the 
depressions in the past were lead by a depressed agriculture. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear here 
before this committee and all that we are asking is that the livestock 
industry be placed on a par with other agricultural commodities, and 
that agriculture as a whole be placed on par with industry. 

Then the amendments here in the Senate bill, the wording, and we, 
of course, would like to change about two words, adding “ranch” and 
“permanent pasture” and also including all seg caitanel ocenkanelitien 

Mr. Chairman, that constitutes my statement. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much for this statement. I 
know that the committee is very glad to have the pleasure of hearing 
you. 

I want to point out 1 or 2 things. According to your statement, 
you point out a decline in certain grades of beef cattle, amounting to 
69 percent. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And another grade 42 percent. That means that 
the capital investment in cattle has been depreciated that much. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The farmer has lost that much money ? 

Mr. Davis. From the peak. 

The Crarrman. As a result of these tremendous losses which have 
been sustained by the farmers, producers of different commodities, we 
have had this 59 percent in 1955 over 1954 in Federal land bank loans! 

Mr. Davis. In the increase. 

The Cuarrman. Which shows that the farmers are going into debt. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In addition to the downward trend in farm income, 
there has been a substantial and enormous increase in farm debt. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Carrman. It is poing to be difficult for anybody in ne 
to continue operating if his income continues to echiiie and his obli- 


gations continue to increase. 
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Mr. Davis. Correct. 

Mr. Ausert. Your main proposal here is that grasslands be included 
in the soil-bank program, if such a program is adopted. 

Mr. Davis. That is specifically right ; that is right. 

Mr. Ausert. And you want grasslands included just as quota crops 
are included in the soil-bank proposal ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Arsert. Would that be voluntary or compulsory ? 

Mr. Davis. Voluntary. 

Mr. Axsert. And you do not want to limit the size of the units 
going in? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. To me, Mr. Albert, as I pointed out in my 
statement, there is another place that I think that we are all con- 
cerned about, the smaller unit in the agricultural areas, and I think 
it is our responsibility to attempt to maintain the smaller units. 

But if we force them to retire a portion, whether it is in cattle or 
in cotton, then we are definitely impairing their ability to earn and 
their ability to pay for their smaller units. 

Beginning in 1957, of course, you have eligibility for social security. 
A number of farmers, perhaps, would be willing to retire their entire 
farm to a soil bank. Well, why not let them do it? Then let the 
younger fellow—the smaller farmer 

Mr. Apert. You have had a lot of experience on this because 
you have been on the AAA committees locally and have helped ad- 
minister the allotment programs to small farmers. You have also 
served on the soil conservation district board; have you not? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. Mr. Chairman, I served a sentence in 


AAA, way back in the beginning. I certainly know the position 
there. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Davis, of course you know a farm bill is being 
debated in the Senate right now. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. I understand there are some 63 pending amendments. 
Is a proposal such as you pees here this morning incorporated in 


one of those amendments ; do you know ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. That is one reason that I am here; 
because I was under the impression that it was not. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Davis, I think you should understand the par- 
liamentary situation. The House apparently is not going to have an 
opportunity to have a direct vote on the farm bill as such; we will 
only be permitted to vote on the conference report. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Crareman. If I understand, you have emphasized the point 
that Mr. Albert referred to; that is, to broaden the scope of the pro- 
posed soil bank, but I was impressed more with the importance of 
your statement with regard to the possible necessity of having live- 
stock available in the event of an emergency. 

We all remember the days when we had to have rationing. We have 
been on the brink of war three times. We may still be on the brink 
of war. If so, we may need these supplies which we have. But the 
beef cattlemen. will not be able to stay in business very long if we do 
not do something to relieve them. 

Mr. Davis. That is right; a high percentage of them will not. 
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The CuarrmMan. You do differ then from the proposal of the Farm 
Bureau in which they advocate strict control of all of the acreage? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; generally, that is true. 

Mr. Apert. He is the local president of the Farm Bureau there. 

The Cuairman. I did not know that, but the Farm Bureau is advo- 
cating very strict, rigid controls. 

Mr. Arserr. Of course, the Oklahoma Farm Bureau feels that these 
higher supports are definitely desirable also. 

The Cx#arrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Hill. 

Mr. Hirx. Just a few questions. First of all, in the middle of 
page 2 you are talking about letting the sky be the limit on the num- 
ber of acres a man could take out. A farmer could take out his whole 
farm if he wished to comply. 

Then you thought that the small farmer or a new farmer or a G. I. 
or a beginning farmer would not necessarily need to cut or lessen his 
acreage to the extent that it would ruin his operation. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Hux. Is that what you meant? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Hirx. You know you answered a question that has been in 
my mind. Living in an irrigated section where you have all of your 
land covered by expensive water and water installations, such as 
pipes for irrigation ; how are we going to cut our acreage down in those 
areas ¢ 

Even if we do get comparable basis on which we produce at the 
same time, you have to have a certain volume of income or you can- 
not stay on an irrigated farm. It is the most expensive type of farm- 
ing in the world. 

Mr. Davis. I grant that that is true. 

Mr. Hi. That is an answer to my question that I would like to 
have. If we get the poorer land, the land that I call questionable as 
to what they will produce, laid out on the basis of its history, then 
we could come along to the better sections and let them do the bulk 
of producing, and yet, at the same time, be fair with everyone. 

Mr. Lovre. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Hii. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. Is that not possible under the conservation reserve in 
the Senate bill? Would that not do exactly what you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Hiit. You have the same conservation reserve in the Senate 
bill that I introduced here. There is no difference. 

Mr. Lovre. Does that not answer the question ? 

Mr. Hii. No; it does not. It is a longtime program and it does 
not provide for grass. 

In this bill that we introduced, in the first part of your conserva- 
tion reserve it just takes in the basic crops; am I correct ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hit. The bill introduced by this committee. And you come 
along and say, “No, let us not stop with that, let us take in all crops.” 

Then gee further say, “Let us add grassland, grazing land.” 

I think you have made a real contribution to this committee. I am 


one member of this committee that insists—I hope you get this now— 
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[ insist, and I am talking about me and not the committe, that our 
difficulties arise, not that anyone meant to do anything out of the 
way, but the fact that we started this legislation, the basic crops in 
1938, during the depression, then we followed along and built a lot 
of wartime agricultural legislation on top of that, then we go through 
a war and we come out of the war and we still are doing business 
under this outmoded legislation. 

Imagine a man doing business in 1956 just exactly the way he did 
in 1948. 

So what we need is something like you mentioned here. I am con- 
vinced that a rewriting of all of the agricultural legislation on the 
basis that you are talking about, which is the overall picture, should 
be ror, 

And if we should say to the Secretary of Agriculture—see if you do 
not follow me on this—“This committee says to you, Mr. Secretary, 
that you plan a program that we can take out 30 million acres of 
land”—we are not going to tell him where to take it out. Let him 
use the very policy that you have suggested ; take out grasslands, take 
out wheatland, take out cornland, and do it on a voluntary basis. 

We could raise the price of agricultural products in the market 
pleas So far as I am concerned, I think, we could do it in a short 
while, 

Mr. Lovre. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hut. That is all. 

I have just one other question. 

Mr. Davis. I want to answer the question. 

Mr. Hitz. You answered that question. I want to ask another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Davis. Our thinking there is that if the rate of payment were 
in line with the productive capacity of the land, whether it is in the 
bottom, whether it is irrigated, whether on the hillside 

Mr. Hitz. Over a period of years. 

Mr. Davis. The rental could be comparable with the ability to pro- 
duce. To me, after having sat on the AAA committee, I think you 
need to deal with the individual piece of land. Trade with him like 
you would for cattle. If it is food land, you would pay him ac- 
cordingly. If hillside you would pay him accordingly. 

Mr. Hitz. You do this at the local level, with the local farmers 
handling the organization. 

Mr. Davis. One other point: The overall picture is the thing that 
we are concerned about. We demonstrated clearly beyond any shadow 
of doubt what ‘can be done during World War IT. And since we know 
that we have that ability to ae then the only thing that we can 
do is to do the same thing that John Deere or International or any- 
body else would do, shut down one wing of your factory, overall, until 
you are able to maintain markets. 

Mr. Hitt. I go along with that 100 percent. I think you made a 
masterful statement. 

Let me ask one further question: You said something that is quite 
correct, that is the number of increases in the Federal land bank 
loans, 

Have you a breakdown of where that increase is? The reason I ask 
this is because we have got to get away from thinking of one crop. 
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We have to think of the whole overall picture. Where is that in- 
crease ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I do not have it by areas of the United States. I saw 
that in the statement that was not itemized. Of course, it is in volume 
59 percent and 21 percent in numbers. It would indicate that the 
larger units are borrowing more money than the smaller units be- 
cause of the number of increases. 

Mr. Hux. I think you have made a very excellent statement. 

Mr. Jennrinos. First of all, I want to commend this witness be- 
cause I think he has been one of the finest that has appeared before 
our committee since my short time as a member. 

I would like to say also that I would like to hear more witnesses 
like this instead of too many experts coming here to tell us exactly 
how to solve all of the problems, 

I am in complete agreement with you about the livestock industry, 
because I represent a livestock industry that is much different perhaps 
than yours in that our farms are smaller. 

But the question in my mind is how are we going to effectively 
administer this soil-bank program not to be injurious to the livestock 
industry. 

If you will notice here in the Senate bill, bottom of page 7, it says 
as to these acres : 
shall not harvest any crop from, or graze the reserve acreage unless the Secre- 
tary, after certification by the governor of the State in which such acreage is 
situated of the need for grazing on such acreage, determines that it is necessary 
to permit grazing thereon in order to alleviate damage, hardship, or suffering 
caused by severe drought, flood, or natural disaster and consents to such grazing. 

How are we going to make sure that the same thing will not happen 
in the case of wheat and cotton and the other basics that have been 
taken out? They have gone into the production of livestock. How 
are we going to control it to the effect that a farmer has a good 
pasture over here in the acreage reserve syatem and his cattle are 
there? How will we keep them out. of there / 

Mr. Davis. Of course, the penalty provides there that they shall 
relinquish their entire payment in the event of abuse. Again, I think, 
Mr. Jennings, that the larger unit program would be much easier to 
administer than it would on a very small acreage. 

I am quite disturbed about this setting out 2 acres here and 1% 
over there and 3 acres someplace else. If you had a quarter section 
or half section, and just a statement to the effect that this is posted, 
it belongs to the Federal Government, there is a penalty for grazing 
it and also the owner of the land knows definitely that his payments 
will be withheld if abused, why you do have some problem there but 
I think it will be more nearly and more easily, perhaps, administered 
than maybe those we have had in the past. 

Mr. Jenntnas. You think the success will be directly in proportion 
to the administration of the act? 

Mr. Davis. No question about it. And another thing I think that 
if we are successful in selling the producers themselves on the im- 

ortance of this act being administered—you know we only administer 
fae that the people want enforced. 

Mr; Jenninas. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. If the farmers themselves want these laws enforced and 
they will assist in administering it, then we can get it done. 
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Mr. Jennies. I want to thank you. I certainly agree with your 
provision here on grazing. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. We will hear from Congressman Ben Jensen, of 
Towa, who has been seeking to be heard for some time and has delayed 
his appearance so that other farm leaders might present their views 
concerning the matters under consideration. 

We are delighted to hear you now. 

Before you begin, I would like to say to others who are here to be 
heard, that we will adjourn after Mr. Jensen’s testimony, and come 
back at 2:30 this afternoon, at which time I will be glad to recognize 
Congressman Krueger, who desires to present a witness, and some 
other witnesses who have been listed to be heard today. 

At this time I would like to ask unanimous consent, without objec- 
tion, to insert in the record a statement by Mr. Robert M. Koch of 
the National Agricultural Limestone Institute. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Rogert M. Kocn, Executive SEcRETARY, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE INstTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you today to support an expanded national conservation 
effort. While many of you are familiar with the organization I represent and 
my Own personal experience in the field of agriculture, let me review briefly. 

After being raised on a dairy farm in Massachusetts and receiving a degree in 
agriculture from the University of Massachusetts, I was in charge of the Frank- 
lin County AAA office under the county committee. As you gentlemen well 
known, some of the proposals now under consideration are no different than 
those authorized in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act which 
this committee wrote back in the thirties. After 5 years in the county office, 
I was brought to the Washington AAA office for 5 years and then I left Govern- 
ment service for my present position. 

I am now employed by over 400 producers of agricultural limestone, whose 
business has been materially increased by the agricultural conservation program. 
Figure 1 shows the use of agricultural limestone in this country in recent years. 
As everyone on the committee knows, the use of agricultural limestone is basic 
to all sound conservation practices in the humid area. Its use means more 
calcium, more magnesium, less acid soils, more alfalfa and other legumes, better 
animals, and most important, better human health. 

In spite of all the best educational programs the agricultural colleges through 
their staffs and county agents could develop—and I should add they did an out- 
standing job—supplemented with what this industry could also do, we could 
never get the farmers of this Nation to use over 3 million tons of aglime a year 
until the AAA, the forerunner of our present agricultural conservation program. 
As you cen see from figure 1, the Federal assistance payments which begin in 
1936 had a tremendous effect on the use of agricultural limestone. 

In recent years, Congress saw fit to drastically reduce the appropriations for 
this program. The present administration introduced regulations and pro- 
cedures which further restricted not only the number of farmers participating 
in the program, but also the use of even the limited funds currently available. 

As you no doubt know, over $30 million of the $195 million available for the 
agricultural conservation program in 1954 was unused. One unfamiliar with 
the practical application of the program might easily jump to the conclusion 
that the farmers are not interested in this program. As members of this com- 
mittee well know, this is not true. Two weeks ago today, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Peterson spoke to our annual convention in Chicago and said 
the following about the ACP: 

“The ACP program, in my judgment, as the years progress, will become a 
larger program as more people who own and operate land, particularly farmland, 
understand the necessity for conservation, understand that conservation farm- 
ing is better farming and usually results in more net income. 
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“I think that there will be a place for ACP on a continuing basis larger 
than now. 

“Our objective in ACP is not one of shrinking it but rather one of expanding it 
to advance the conservation objectives which I have attempted in these few min- 
utes to outline.” 

Since I have become acquainted with Mr. Peterson and Mr. Paul Koger, ad- 
ministrators of the agricultural conservation program, I have been very much 
impressed with their sincerity in operating an ACP which would get conservation 
practices carried out on the farms of the Nation. These two men are relatively 
new to this administration and I am sure that I don’t have to point out to 
this committee that the officials who preceded these men had a substantially 
different basic philosophy. 

On the basis of our experience servicing farmers throughout the Nation par- 
ticipating in the agricultural conservation program, we would like to recom- 
mend that this committee give serious consideration to tying any expansion 
of the national conservation effort to the agricultural conservation program. 
Let me explain what I mean, 

During the past year we have met in 43 statewide meetings with State ASC 
committees, members of their staffs, directors of State experiment stations and 
their staffs, directors of State extension services and their staffs, SCS officials 
and other agricultural leaders, and members of this industry. All but five of 
these joint meetings were arranged by this organization. We feel that we in 
this industry have benefited greatly by an exchange of views and experiences 
with these groups, all of whom are trying to assist farmers in one way or another. 

One of the universal complaints from farmers and local administrators alike 
is that recent programs have been bogged down with redtape. While the con- 
servation goals of various soil-bank proposals sound good, we are fearful that 
if the expanded conservation effort finally agreed upon is too different from the 
ACP or too complicated, high farmer participation will be precluded. Par- 
ticipation under the ACP has dropped from over 60 percent to about 25 percent. 

Could we not expand the ACP to the full $500 million authorized in the basic 
law and keep the conservation practices and regulations uniform? The rental 
contracts could be legislated separately. In other words, a farmer could carry 
out soil-building practices under the agricultural conservation program prac- 
tice specifications, then if he wished to retire land under the soil bank he could 
contract for the specific number of years at a specific rental. In this way the 
conservation practices would be uniform and we would not have ACP practices 
and soil-bank practices with different specifications and regulations. 
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Another point made at these statewide meetings is that the “conservation story” 
isn’t getting to farmers like it used to. Theoretically, any farmer in the Nation 
can participate but, practically, many will not go to the county offices to sign 
up. While nearly everyone is opposed to the “down-the-road” signup used in 
1953, most agree that adequate administrative funds to have community com- 
mitteemen make contacts with their neighbors would get more farmers in the 
program. 


In closing, I would like to urge the committee on the basis of our contacts 
with many thousands of farmers throughout the Nation to coordinate any soil- 
bank conservation program with existing programs to derive the maximum 
benefit from them. Thank you, Mr. Chariman and members of the committee, 
for the opportunity to appear in connection with this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this privilege of coming 
before the committee this morning. As you just mentioned, I have 
been trying to get before the committee for some time. 

I have several things I want to discuss with the committee. I shall 
make it just as brief as possible because I know the hour is getting late. 

I have the honor to represent the Seventh Iowa District, which is 
located in the southwest corner of the State of lowa, where we have 
had floods, corn borers, drought, no end. 

And I think it is fair to say that the southwest part of Iowa has 
been hit harder with droughts and floods and corn borers and what 
have you than any other section of this country. 

And now we have these low prices on hogs and cattle, which makes 
the farmer situation there very, very bad. 

I do want to say at the outset that the surpluses which we have had 
not worried me, nor do they worry me today, nearly as much as they 
do some people. 

History records that the victor in every war was the nation that had 
the greatest supply of feed, food, and fiber. And the little — 
we have, comparatively speaking, with the great production which 
we have had, is comparatively small. It amounts to about 1144 percent 
of the total production in crops since World War II ended. 

With the rising population, and a couple of bad crop years, it could 
wipe out the surplus. The facts are, we have been very greatly blessed. 

Mother Earth is the only economic generating plant we have. Each 
year new wealth is produced from Mother Earth. 70 percent of the 
American people are employed in producing, transporting, processing 
and marketing things, raw products that spring from Mother Earth. 
About 18 percent are employed in producing and transporting, market - 
ing, oil and minerals that come out of Mother Earth. The other 12 
percent comes out of the sea in the form of seafood. 

When we have a plentiful supply of raw products on which all the 
American people can work in all of their different vocations, then we 
have full employment. But we must also have a price per unit which 
will create a high national income, then everybody is prosperous. 

But today the farmer is in trouble because of terribly low hog prices 
and cattle prices, and so forth. In fact, the farmer’s dollar is only 
worth 80 cents at the counter. 

I remember back in 1951 when Mr. Mike DiSalle, who was then 
the Administrator of the Office of Price Stabilization, recommended 
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that we roll back cattle — 10 percent on a certain date and then 
41% percent on another date, and 414 percent on another date in the 
same year of 1951. s 

The Congress stopped him from rolling back the last two 414 percent 
requests. But he was permitted to roll back cattle prices 10 percent. 

From that day on in 1951 you can read the record, farm prices 
have been steadily going down, not only cattle prices, but most all 
farm prices. 

That was what started the toboggan. And we have not been able 
to head it off since that time. 

When the farmer’s dollar only buys 80 cents worth of products 
at the counter, which is the case today, the farmer is in trouble, and 
soon the whole Nation will be in trouble, as most everybody will agree. 

I have many letters here from people in my district in which they 
recommend a solution to the farm problem. I shall turn them over to 
the committee for your study. 

There are numerous worthwhile recommendations. 

I have ideas of my own, also. 

As you know, I sent you a letter on February 21, 1956, Mr. Chair- 
man, as I did to every member of this committee, and every member 
of the Senate Agricultural and Forestry Committee. I shall read 
the most essential part of my proposal. 

Generally speaking I favor S. 3183, the Soil-Bank bill. However, I would 
be negligent in my duty if I did not call your attention to the fact that the soil- 
bank section in its present form would be of little value to a great many farmers. 
I refer specifically to the millions of farmers who for many, many years have 
had a soil-bank conservation program in operation on their farms, whereby 
soil-depleting crops, such as corn acres for example, have already been reduced 
to a minimum commensurate with good land-use practices to the point where 
to reduce their corn acreage much further would unbalance their already estab- 
lished soil conservation land-use program. Hence, you can readily understand 
that the few acres those farmers might put into the proposed soil bank would be 
of little or no value to them now, or over the long pull. And we must remember, 
it was not those farmers who created the surpluses in corn, wheat or cotton, 
but who will profit least from the soil-bank provisions in the bill as adopted by the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 


Now I shall skip the next paragraph which explains the people that 
did create the surplus. Now, here is my proposal, as an amendment 
to S. 3183, which I hope this committee will approve after due con- 
sideration, and then try to get it incorporated in the conference report 
of the Senate and House. 

Here is my proposal : 

The Department of Agriculture shall issue compliance certificates to corn 
producers in all officially designated commercial corn areas on the following basis 


for reducing acres planted to corn in 1956 below 1955 acres of corn produced on 
a given farm: 


Per acre 
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contingent on a signed pledge by hog producers which shall accompany each 
shipment of hogs to the marketplace. Marketplace meaning any place where a 
hog or hogs are sold or bartered, alive or butchered. 
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“HOG MARKETING PLEDGE 


“The undersigned hereby pledges that I (or we) will market 10 percent less 
hogs in the calendar year 1956 than I (or we) marketed in the calendar year 1955. 
“I (or we) further pledge that in calendar year 1956 I (or we) will market 
hogs at a weight not in excess of 220 pounds, except old brood sows and boars. 
I (or we) marketed hogs in calendar year 1955. 
“(Signed) JoHN Dog.” 

A farmer who marketed less than 50 hogs in calendar year 1955 should not be 
required to reduce his hog production in 1956 to be in compliance, but should 
sign a pledge not to increase his production in 1956. Also, a person who is 
starting to farm in 1956, or has expanded his farming in 1956, should sign a 
pledge not to market more than 1 hog for each 114 acres of his farm in calendar 
year 1956 in order to receive soil-bank benefits, whether he be a renter or owner 
of the farm. 

Because of the present low prices of livestock, only by such cross compliance can 
the Federal expenditures for the proposed soil bank be justified and succeed in its 
four-fold purpose, namely, crop reduction, soil conservation, livestock price 
stabilization, at a fair level, and ultimate benefits to all farmers and hence to 
every American, 

If such provisions as I have here suggested are written into the bill it will give 
immediate impetus to hog prices. The price of cattle will to a marked degree 
quickly adjust itself to the increased price of hogs for obvious reasons. 

Last, but not least, let us make it abundantly clear in the bill that this legisla- 
tion is of a purely emergency nature so far as the soil bank section of the bill 
and the hog marketing provision I have proposed are concerned; I am sure there 
are very few people in America, farmers or otherwise, who would favor the 
perpetuation of such Federal participation in the farmers’ business after the 
present conditions have been corrected and solved, which this proposed legislation 
is designed to accomplish. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I gave this matter a lot of thought. I think 
my proposal is the quickest way, the best way, and the cheapest way 
to bring hog prices and cattle prices up, because if my proposal is 
made law then we know hog production will be decreased, and we 
know what that would mean: an immediate rise in price for hogs, and 
cattle would follow as they always do, to a very marked degree. 

That is the purpose of my plan. 

Also, to give, as I said, to the small farmer who has had a soil-bank 

rogram in operation on his farm for many, many years under the 
gail Conservation Service program—unless we do something to give 
that man an incentive to put some acres in that soil bank, and the incen- 
tive must be quite a large payment per acre, as I have recommended, 
so that he will be justified in putting at least a few of his acres in the 
soil bank. 

In Iowa our farms average in size about 167 acres. I think the 
average farm allotment is around 45 acres. Corn in Iowa is a cash 
crop to a lot of Iowa farmers. s 

1 heard it said the other day that it was not a cash crop. That is 
news to we folks in the Corn Belt. 

Another matter, then I am through, Mr. Chairman: On February 
23, last, I introduced H. R. 9522. I have a copy here for the record. 

(H. R. 9522 reads as follows :) 


(H. R. 9522, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To raise revenue, assist the American farmer by providing for the use of motor 
fuels of alcohol manufactured from agricultural yeodee® grown upon the farm in the 
United States; to utilize grains in surplus; to balance consumption with production of 
certain agricultural products 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Agricul- 

tural Alcohol Motor Fuel Act.” 
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Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “United States” includes the States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia. 

(2) The term “motor fuel” means any of the following having a specific gravity 
of thirty-six degrees or above, Baume scale, and suitable for use in an internal- 
combustion engine: Gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, benzine, crude oil, and other 
petroleum products. 

(3) The term “agricultural products” means all agricultural products grown 
upon the farm within the United States. 

(4) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, association, or 
corporation. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby imposed on motor fuel sold by the importer thereof 
or by a producer of motor fuel, unless at least 5 per centum thereof, by volume, 
is alcohol manufactured from agricultural products grown upon the farm within 
the United States, a tax of 5 cents per gallon, such tax to be in addition to any 
other tax imposed by law. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person to sell motor fuel in the United 
States unless at least 5 per centum thereof, by volume, is alcohol manufactured 
from agricultural products. 

Sec. 5. The Act entitled “An Act for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of 
domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by 
mixture with suitable denaturing materials,” approved June 7, 1906, is amended 
by adding at the end of the first paragraph of section 1 thereof a new sentence 
as follows: “Domestic alcohol manufactured from agricultural products may 
be withdrawn from bond, without the payment of the internal-revenue tax, for 
use in motor fuels as provided in the Agricultural Aleohol Motor Fuel Act, with- 
out mixing such alcohol with methyl alcohol or other denaturing material or 
materials.” 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect six months after the date of its enactment, 
except that section 5 shall take effect upon the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 3 and 4, the requirement 
under this Act as to the percentage of alcoholic content shall be 2 per centum 
during the six months after this Act takes effect, with an increase of 3 per 
centum one year after this Act takes effect. 

Sec. 8. Any person violating the provisions of this Act shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture shall have the authority to declare this 
Act inoperative for an indefinite period of time on any or all agricultural products 
declared in surplus, when such surplus has been reduced to proper proportions 
as determined by the Commodity Credit Corporation, and after the Secretary of 
Agriculture has given all interested manufacturers, importers, exporters, and 
blenders six months’ advance notice in writing of such a declaration. 


Mr. Jensen. Years ago our horses and mules used to eat, I am told, 
the production of 43 million acres of grain. When we went to trucks 
and tractors and automobiles we should have been smart enough to 
feed that grain back into the trucks and tractors and automobiles in 
the form of grain alcohol. 

And so, year after year, we have drifted into this situation that we 
now face. My bill provides that all gasoline shall be blended with 
5-percent agrol, agriculture alcohol. And it can be made from any 
product in surplus according to my bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the figures are astounding. We have a total corn 
storage as of January 1, 1956, of 937,770,000 bushels and wheat stor- 
age of 1,190,783,000 bushels. Five-percent mix of alcohol in all of our 
gasoline would consume in 1 year 1,316 million bushels of corn or 
wheat. 

And so, with a total corn and wheat surplus which we now have 
which amounts to 2,128,553,000 bushels, you can readily see that. all 
of that surplus of corn and wheat would be consumed under my bill, 
if made law, in less than 2 years; in fact, in about 1 year and 8 months. 
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If my bill could be made law there would be no need for additional 
farm legislation, at least after 1956 as you can clearly see. 

Most every nation in the world uses agricultural alcohol in their 
gasoline. But what do we do? We import black strap molasses and 
make our alcohol and rubber, and so forth, while we have the product 
right here that we could use for that purpose. It would solve the 
farm problem in a very short time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope that both my proposals will receive a 
lot of consideration by this committee and by the conference com- 
mittee, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jensen, we thank you very much for your 
splendid statement. J congratulate you on your great interest which 
you have always demonstrated in the welfare of agriculture. 

You have been one of the great friends of agriculture and I know 
that the committee will give careful consideration to your suggestions. 

Mr. Jensen. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I must say, of course, 
that I am very pleased that my colleague, Mr. Hoeven, of Iowa, is a 
member of this committee. He has worked hard for the farmers and 
for the things that are fair and just for the farmers, because he knows, 
as most everyone knows, that if the farmer does not get along it is not 
going to be too long until every Amercian will suffer. History has a 
habit of repeating itself. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you again. 

Mr. Jensen. And certainly we do not want a depression such as 
the American people have always experienced when the farmer did 
not receive his just due. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands in recess until 2: 30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, noon, the committee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m., this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Krueger, we will be glad to recognize you now, sir. 

Mr. Krvecrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
very pleased that you have given me an opportunity to come here and 
present a member of our farm families of North Dakota. He is one 
of the larger operators and is very well acquainted with the farm 
situation in North Dakota, and when I asked the committee to be al- 
lowed a few minutes so that Mr. Herman might be able to present his 
case here before you, I was pleased to advise him to come here, and he 
flew down here from North Dakota yesterday, and he is here now, and 
I would appreciate it very much if you will give him as much time as 
you are able to give him at this time. 

I would like to present to you Mr. Charles Herman, of Wyndmere, 
N. Dak. 

The Crarrman. We shall be very glad to hear from your friend. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) Sd 

Mr. Krvecer. I also want to introduce his son at this time, Charles 
Herman, Jr. . 

The Crairman. We shall be very glad to hear from you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES 0. HERMAN, SR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
CHARLES 0. HERMAN, JR., WYNDMERE, N. DAK. 


Mr. Herman, Sr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first I just want to make a few opening remarks, not to qualify myself, 
but rather to qualify the statements which I make here, and the sug- 
gestions which I might make here. 

Now, my only intention is to make such suggestions to you and the 
committee here that will be helpful to you in trying to draft a farm 
program which will be effective and profitable to the farmers. 

Now, my background is that I spent 15 years in the automobile 
business and porns and farm-implements business. During that 
time I had a chance to see what the problems were of the farmers who 
were in trouble due to the low farm income. During the same 15 
years I acted as chairman of the fatal NRA, the district chairman, 
under the supervision of Gen. Hugh Johnson. Needless to say he was 
tough, and there I had an opportunity to see the troubles of the busi- 
nessmen in all classes of business, the larger ones and the smaller 
ones, and see what the real cause was of their trouble, and it faces right 
back to the same trouble that the farmers were having—low farm 
income. 

In 1951 I had the opportunity of traveling in 14 European countries, 
and during my travels in these countries, especially in countries where 
the Arabs are and the Moslems are, I saw farms actually so small that 
it would take 2 fields to make 1 bundle, and they had to haul water on 
donkeys and in goatskin bag from 4 and 5 and 6 miles to water their 
crop. That made me think—and our whole group had the same feel- 
ing—isn’t there room for some of our surplus grains in this country / 

Now, then, getting to our farm problems, I am going to touch on just 
a few of them, and the soil bank I think is a good move. I approve 
the soil bank. I also approve of the conservation acres. But as much 
as I have learned about the program and the benefits that were received 
by those who participated in the program, I feel that they are so low 
that you will not get a percentage of participation in the plan large 
enough so that the program will be a success if it is passed. 

The CHarrMan. May I interrupt you for a moment to say that we 
have had several soil bank ideas proposed to the committee, and when 
a witness says, “I like the soil bank idea,” I think it would be very well 
if you would give us your idea as to what type of soil bank you had in 
mind, whether one that is going to be entirely voluntary or one that is 
going to have penalties provided for noncompliance, or whether it is 
going to be one of inducement entirely. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, my own opinion is that the soil bank itself 
will have to have benefits large enough so that the farmers will have a 
desire or be encouraged to come in on a soil bank, 

I will just recite one instance. Say, for instance, in North Dakota— 
for instance, if in North Dakota, as I have been told, the payments for 
soil conservation practices will be approximately $8 or probably as low 
as $5.70-—— 

The Cuarrman. An acre? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. And if that land is farmed by a tenant, I have 
been told that the owner of the land will get one-fourth of that pay- 
ment. Now, then, if the owner who owns this land should happen to 
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own—or if he doesn’t—the land is valued at approximately $50 per 
acre, and at 5 percent that would be $2.50, plus his taxes would be an- 
other dollar. Therefore, he would lose money both on his—not the 
soil bank acres, but the soil reserves acres—and, therefore, he would 
object. to coming im even though his renter or tenant would want to 
come in. 

Now, on the soil bank, the soil bank is sufficient. Payments are large 
enough so that he would get paid interest on his investment plus his 
taxes on the land. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that interest on the investment plus 
taxes “i the land would induce the landlord to come into the pro- 

ram { 
. Mr. Herman, Sr. I think it would, if he would look at it from the 
indirect benefits that he would receive from the program itself by re- 
ducing our surpluses. 

The Cuatrman. Suppose farmer A comes in and numerous other 
farmers join with him in coming into the program. Don’t you be- 
lieve that there would be enough people remaining outside of the 
program who would double their acreage and increase their yields 
and, therefore, destroy the very objective which you seek to ac- 
complish ? 

r. Herman, Sr. That is absolutel ssible. That can happen. 
That is some of the things that you will ave to guard against. 


Now, in connection with the soil bank and the conservation acres 
I feel that it will fail unless we have a program where it will give the 
first bracket, we will say, of our farm segment a ruling that they act 
under, and then the next bracket another ruling, and then the larger 


ones another ruling that they are going to be governed under. Other- 
wise our large—I am a large farmer myself and I have benefited, I 
think, by the program which has been in effect. I started farming 
after I quit business in 1936, and I could see the advantage of the errors 
in the old farm program, the one we still have. 

I could see where there is an advantage to a man if he could acquire 
= to a lot of this land and have the farm program help him pay 

or it. 

Now, this was carried on to an extent so some of our farms, large 
in size, from 2,000 acres in northern Minnesota, to 45,000 acres—and 
1 farm I have in mind of Frank Kenny—he enlarged his from 2,800 
acres to 20.000. I, myself, participated in the benefits of that program. 
I actually rented a quarter of land for $25 and collected from the Gov- 
ernment for leaving it idle $195. 

The Cuarrman. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Leased a quarter of land for cash, from Dr. Baker 
at Fergus Falls, N. Dak., for $25 per year for the whole quarter. 

The Cuarrman. Twenty-five dollars?) That wouldn’t be sufficient 
to pay the taxes. 

r, Herman, Sr. No, sir. That was during the depression days, 
and I collected from the Government $195. I brought these records 
with me. In 1940 I could see what was happening. I brought them 
with me here to Washington. I took it up with 2 or 3 different Con- 
gressmen. I finally got to Congressman Andresen and I offered an 
amendment which would cut down some of the profits that the larger 
farmers were getting from the farm program, and he informed me 
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by letter a short time afterward that he had tied it into another bill 
and it passed. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Will the chairman yield ? 

The CuarrmMan. Surely. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you permit an observation here, Mr. Her- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Herman, Sr. What? 

Mr. AnpresEN. Will you permit an observation? I don’t want to 
interrupt you, but I would like to go into the question of graduated 
re ee 

Mr. Herman, Sr. I will get to that. I forgot that part of it, and I 
would like to—I, myself, by just participating in this land, I in- 
creased my land holdings from 400 acres to approximately 7,000 
acres. 

The Cuarrman. Seven thousand ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Seven thousand. 

Now, this was made possible only—I didn’t have the money, you 
understand. It was only made possible through the way that the 
present farm program at that time was written. 

Now, what I am interested in is seeing that a new farm bill—we 
are up against the wall. We have to have a new farm bill some time, 
so that reappearance of what happened in these early days of our 
farm program can’t rehappen again. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Herman, now what you had in mind was a 
graduated payment, so that the smaller farms would have a larger 
payment per acre than the larger places that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Now, let me make myself clear on that. I offer 
this as a suggestion only, that I think the first 240 acres would be 
one, that they should be paid on a certain class level, a percentage for 
incentive. ‘And as the farms grow larger in size, say the next bracket 
would be 480 acres, that they would receive a less percentage of 
support. 

ow, I think I have got myself crossed a little bit on this. What 
I am trying to say is that both the payments, the controlled acreage— 
I’ve got myself crossed up. I waeed like to retract some of that. 

The controlled planting of grain and the acres taken out of produc- 
tion should be based on the size of the farm. Now, to get away from 
discrimination, even the large farmer should be allowed the same 
payments on, we will say, the 240-acre farm, up to 240 acres. And 
then up until the next bracket, we will say, 480 acres, or 3 quarter 
sections, there should be another bracket, another percentage of 
payments. 

Then after we get up into the bracket of thousands of acres, I feel 
that a farmer should not be entitled to support of more than 60 per- 
cent, and his reduction and acreage planting should be less—should 
be more, increased, as the acres involved in the farm increase. It is 
the only way that I can see that the small farmer, which we certainly 
want to keep, if we possibly can, can continue to exist. He has got to 
receive the maximum amount of benefits that can be written into the 
farm program. 

If we continue to allow special privileges, we will say, where con- 
ditions exist whereby a large farmer can continue to increase his land- 
holdings, we are not going to have very many farmers left in the 
country of small size. 
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I will just give you one example. Say, for instance, the first 3 
years that I farmed in North Dakota I only made about an average 
of about $2.80 per acre net. Well, I farmed some 4,000 acres. That 
still made me a nice bunch of money. But my neighbor that only 
had 200 acres, he had less than $600. And it would be possible for a 
large farmer to farm and make money under the same rulings, under 
the same conditions, where a small farmer would begin losing money. 
The small farmer would not be able to continue and the large farmers 
would get larger. 

Now, then, on imports I would like to say a word. In the past 
12 years we have imported into this country approximately 500 mil- 
lion bushels of oats. We have imported into this country 256 million 
bushels of barley. And about 252 million bushels of wheat. 

Now, I don’t want to be misunderstood. We have got to trade with 
our neighbor, Canada, and that has got to continue. But, the thing 
that has always puzzled me is how the losses on the grain that is im- 
ported into this country, of which we already have a surplus, is taken 
care of. 

Now, does our soil farm program have to stand the loss on imports, 
importation of grain, when we already have a surplus? If that is the 
case, then I would like to suggest to this committee for your consid- 
eration, that a special account be set up in our Agricultural Depart- 
ment to keep track of the bushels that are shipped into this country 
that we already have a surplus on, and the losses that our farm pro- 
gram has to take on the handling of such grains would be charged 
to that account. 

The CHatrMan. May I interrupt you a minute? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I suppose you are aware of the fact that this com- 
mitte and this Congress has already given to the President full and 
complete power under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to protect our own programs for agriculture in this country 
against imports of similar to competing commodities from other 
countries. 

If we have crops and commodities coming into this country which 
are adversely affecting our programs, the executive branch of the 
Government now has the power to deal with those problems and to 
restrict the importation of competing articles. The matter has been 
presented to this committee time and again, and I think that the Con- 
gress was thoroughly justified in delegating that power to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government so that a more intelligent determina- 
tion might be made by the administrators in charge of the programs, 
rather than by 435 members of the House and 96 members of the 
Senate. 

Now, you have some idea probably that our programs are being 
placed at a disadvantage or being imperiled in some way by imports. 
If that is true, it is up to the President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to do something about it. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Yes. Well, of course, that part of it is news 
to me, but up until now what department stands the loss on these 
grains that are imported that we do not need? That is something 
I do not—— 
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The Cuarrman. I don’t suppose any department of the Government 
actually sustains any monetary loss. I think the loss, if it is sustained, 
is probably sustained by the farmer who is placed at a disadvantage by 
these imports coming in. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, I think there is another loss there. There 
isa hidden loss of taking care of that grain. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t believe our Government would subsidize the 
imports of any of these crops. The Department is now subsidizing 
the export of our crops and I don’t know of any authority that any 
agency of the Government has to subsidize imports of agricultural com- 
modities or commodities competing with agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, I think the way that the average farmer feels 
that is informed to a certain degree, he feels that now when these im- 
ports are allowed to come into the United States, that is done to satisfy 
eet so they can sell their manufactured goods and keep labor 
working. 

The Crnctlentuse: In this connection, this committee several years 
ago initiated legislation. Congress adopted it. It has been in opera- 
tion many years, which recognizes the problem that you were dis- 
cussing, and we set apart through section 32 of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act, 30 percent of the imports duties collected by this coun- 
try on the commodities coming into our economy, 30 percent to be 
used in diversion programs or in export subsidy programs for agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Now, that section 32 fund has amounted to a very, very substantial 
amount of money during the years, and it has been used, I think, 
largely in the interest of y Porte agriculture. 

Now, one thing I would like to ask you about this prepared state- 
ment, Mr. Herman. Apparently you are proposing Federal crop 
insurance on certain crops. We started a Federal crop insurance 
which was born right here in this committee room many years ago. 
We embarked upon a very ambitious program initially, and then we 
restricted it to an experimental program, and it was along the lines 
that you have suggested, that is, we started out and anticipated that 
the premiums would be paid in commodities and that benefits would 
be paid in commodities, and then I think that had been changed from 
payments in kind rather to payments in cash. And the program, I 
assume, has been operating rather well in recent years after it was 
put on a limited basis. 

Now, the program that you have eet seems to me could be 
very well considered by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
You propose 1 bushel per acre as a week’s premium. And you do 
that without regard to the crop yields. I don’t follow you in this 
statement to the point that you provide for adequate payments for 
losses. You do suggest a premium, but how about the losses? How 
would they be paid except on a per yield basis ? : 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, the losses, if I have got that written so 
it is misunderstandable, the losses would be paid in the same kind of 
grain as lost by the farmer, the insured crop. 

The Cuamman. That was the original idea of the first Federal 
crop insurance program. I was chairman of the subcommittee that 
wrote that first bill and we tried to do it on the basis that you are 
discussing here, paying so much wheat into the program in the spring- 
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time as a premium, and then if there is any loss, collecting so much at 
the time of the loss. But we are, I think, rather far away from that 
origmal idea. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. I have been farming all the time and have tried 
to keep in contact with the insurance, at least in the locality where I 
have been farming. 

We have never had a payment, losses paid in that manner, that I 
know of. 

The Cuarmman. You say that was the original proposal ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. What year was that? 

The Cuamman. It was in the late thirties, I think, 1938, maybe a 
little later than 1938, but at any rate, that was the idea, that the 
farmer would pay in the springtime a certain value in kind or com- 
modity, and in the event of a loss he would collect his benefits in the 
commodity itself, so that he could then sell into the market at the then 
prevailing market price. I don’t believe this committee with the in- 
formation that you have here would be justified in initiating any new 
legislation, but it is certainly something that is worthy of considera- 
tion of the officials of the Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, that is news to me, that they had that in 
effect. As 1 said before, I doubt if it is in effect out in 

The Cuarrman. I think the reason it was changed was that the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was faced with what could have 
been a very substantial storage problem, so instead of taking the 
commodity in the form of a premium and storing it away, it was 
changed so that the Corporation accepted cash instead of commodities. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. At that time were we troubled with the surplus 
problem that we are today? We weren’t troubled with the surplus 
problem that we are confronted with today. 

The Cuamrman. Well, how do you figure that your Federal insur- 
ance program that you are proposing would reduce our surplus? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, take for instance—I am talking about an 
area with which I am familiar. In North Dakota this year we lost 
113,000 acres in 1 hailstorm. 

The Cuamrman. One hailstorm ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. One hailstorm, and that is the largest one on 
record. Right today the farmers are in making loans for seed, for 
feed, and operating expenses. Should they have had an insurance 
policy like I have recommended here, there would have been no need 
of any loans for seed and feed and operating expenses. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I can agree with you on that, but why didn’t 
you have insurance in that area? We have a Federal crop-insurance 
program that reaches out throughout the length and breadth of the 
whole country. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. The protection is so low under that policy that 
few farmers apply for it. There are very, very few farmers who apply 
for that kind of insurance. 

The Cuarrman. Very few farmers who do what? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Very few farmers who comply with the insurance 
plan. 

The Cuarrman. You are talking now primarily about wheat crops 
or other crops ? 
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Mr. Herman, Sr. I am dealing with the crops we raise, which 
are oats, wheat, barley, rye, and so on. I mane to have about, I 
think, 15 tenants. There isn’t one of them who has crop insurance 
because they say it doesn’t pay. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if they do not have it, there is no way to force 
them to accept it, but you realize, or I do, that if you could have broad 
participation, you could then have the most successful program, be- 
cause you would have more people paying in money and the risk would 
be spread out so widely that the program could operate more economi- 
cally. But until you can bring the premiums within the reach of the 
farmer, to the point that it appeals to him, you cannot hope to in- 
crease participation. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. That is right. That is why the insurance policy 
itself has got to be attractive enough to bring the farmers in on a 
voluntary basis, and try to have enough of the farmers to participate 
in the plan to make it successful. 

The CuarrmMan. Permit me to interrupt you one more time. Mr. 
Poage and I and perhaps other members of this committee have been 
urging the officials to give some thought to the possibility of working 
out a satisfactory price-insurance program of agriculture. 

You may insure everything else in this country, and we don’t see 
any reason why we couldn’t insure price as well as we can production. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, now, how would that—as a matter of clari- 
fying it—in the case of a disaster like we had in the Dakotas today, 
how would that protect the farmers ¢ 

The CHatrMan. Insuring the price? You would have your pro- 
duction insurance and your price insurance. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, the two together—— 

The Cuarrman. I say you could have price insurance. We are just 
talking about it. We have been talking about it for several years, but 
no one has worked out any satisfactory plan for insuring price. I 
thought we had made great progress in the field of crop insurance, 
and if the premiums are too high, or the benefits too small, then it 
seems to me that while you are here in the city of Washington, you 
might spend some time with the officials of the crop-insurance pro- 
gram and perhaps you could make a contribution to the program that 
is how in operation, could improve it in some way. 

If you would explain to them just what the tragic situation is in 
your State, as a result of the disaster that you had, it might be helpful. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, I think I explained that before and we 
are—I would say 75 percent of the farmers or 90 percent in that area 
have to get help from the Government by way of loans. 

They even had to have food shipped in there this year. Now, with 
the kind of insurance policy that I have recommended here, I feel 
confident that it would take care of such a situation and feed loans, 
seed loans, and production loans, expense loans for putting in the 
crop, would not be needed. 

The CuarrmMan. What would be the average value of the land, the 
7,000 acres of land, that you operate? What would be the average 
value per acre on the 7,000-acre farm which you operate? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. 7,000 what? 

The CuatrMan. 7,000-acre farm? 
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Mr. Herman, Sr. The value? I would say the evaluation would be 
approximately $60 per acre, $60. 

The Cuarmman. Now, how much payment would the Government 
have to make to you to justify you in putting a part of your yield in 
the soil bank ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, if I got, say, 5 percent on the evaluation 
plus taxes—— 

The CuairMan. $3 an acre plus taxes. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Then I would be willing to come in on it. And 
then we have the tenant situation to contend with. We had to take 
that into consideration ; how it is going to be split. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, now, you say $3 an acre plus taxes; taxes 
would be 75 cents an acre ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. It averages about $1 an acre out there. 

The CuammMan. You would have to have about $4 an acre. How 
much would you normally make on that acre of land if you planted it 
and cultivated it as you do? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, the last 3 years are hardly the years to use 
as a yardstick, but the income has been quite high. 

The CHarrMAn. Quite high ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. We have had wheat yields there as high as 36 
bushels, and they have been down as low as 10 bushels. And if you 
take these figures into consideration, you see that the benefits you 
would receive from the proposed plan would be too low. 

The CHarrman. Well, now, suppose you were paid what you said 
would satisfy you—$3 for interest on your investment plus $1 for 
taxes. That is $4 an acre. You said you wouldn’t be willing to give 
your tenant half of that, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. No. No. That would have to be the landlord’s 
share of the benefits paid. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, compare that $4 that you would receive 
from the Government for the retired acreage with the profit that you 
would except from your normal operation. What would be the 
difference ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Well, the normal operation, I would say, would 
be—your profit on the normal operation—you couldn’t figure an aver- 
age of over, for the farmer himself, the owner, the landlord, of more 
than $8. 

The CuarrMan. $8? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. I think about $8 would be his net. Then the 
tenant would have to have $8, too. That makes $16. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think your neighbors and other farmers in 
the community could be induced to come into the soil program for 
$16 an acre ? 

Mr. Herman, Sr. I think they would. And they 

The Cuarrman. And they would do it voluntarily ¢ 

Mr. Herman, Sr. I think they would. I am judging that on how 
I feel myself, and the sentiment of my tenants and those I have 
talked to. 

The Cxuatrman. But you do think there would be a large number 
of farmers who stayed out of the program who would increase their 
acreage. 
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Mr. Herman, Sr. If the incentive payments are too low, they are 
bound to stay out because it is just natural and human that a man 
looks at it from a dollar angle and he is going to stay out if he can’t 
see a possibility of at least getting 75 percent of his gambling chances 
of taking it from a crop. 

He will be willing to possibly sacrifice 25 percent of what he nor- 
mally gets from his crop returns, and 

The Cuarrman. Your son wanted to add something. 

Mr. Herman, Jr. I think you are talking about those that didn’t 
participate increasing their acreage. I think right now in our area, 
and I think I can include not only North Dakota, but those that are 
farming the other types or doing the type of farming that North 
Dakoa is doing, that the farmers are producing at the maximum rate 
now, are seeding the maximum of their land, because of the terrific 
difference between income, the cost-price squeeze, and I think anyone 
who didn’t come into the program I don’t think is capable of increas- 
ing their production because they are producing every bit they can 
possibly produce right now on the acreage they Sates got. 

Ri are doing it, and all the farmers I know of are doing the same 
thing. 

The Cuarrman. Well, they might not be able to in your area. 

Mr. Herman, Jr. I am speaking of our area. 

The Cuarrman. If you had acreage allotments and complied with 
acreage allotments in a commercial area, you certainly would have 
some land. 

Mr. Herman, Jr. Right, sir. I am speaking of all the grain grades, 
barley, oats, that the land that isn’t given to them on an acreage allot- 
ment is being utilized to its fullest advantage at. the present time. 

The CuarrmMan. You would be in favor of retaining the acreage al- 
lotments on wheat ? 

Mr. Herman, Jr. Yes. I think it is essential. 

The CHatrman. You would have to. Otherwise you would be 
ruined. 

Mr. Herman, Jr. Right, sir. But I mean the fact that people don’t 
come into this program or don’t volunteer to participate in the conser- 
vation acreage or the wheat acreage are not in a position to increase 
their production over what the production is at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Any further questions? . 

If not, Mr. Herman, we thank both of you for your appearance here. 
Weare very glad to have you. 

Mr. Herman, Sr. Just one more thing, Mr. Cooley. 

In working out a farm program, is it possible to take into consider- 
ation the average yields in the States in trying to arrive at the figures, 
the right figures to use in trying to work out the benefit payments for 
each particular locality ¢ 

Now, we will take, for instance, the States of North Dakota and 
South Dakota. The wheat yield runs an average of about 12 bushels. 

We have also got Idaho, Utah, Washington, and Oregon that have 
a wheat yield of 30 bushels, and for myself, I can’t see how one ruling 
can be written into a farm program that will be just to all these differ- 
ent States. I don’t see how you can give the benefits to the small- 
yielding grain States without allowing the States where they have the 
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high rahe to enrich themselves at the expense of our farm program. 
nk you. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Herman. 

Mr. Kreveer, I would like to thank yourself and the committee for 
the opportunity you have given them. 

The Cuarmman. We were glad to give them the opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, ATTORNEY 


The Cnarrman. Mr. Whatley, how long will it take you to present 
your views? 

Mr. Wuartzy. I will be very brief and very concise, Mr. Chairman. 
I have no prepared statement. 

The CHamrman. We have a very important matter that the com- 
mittee would like to discuss as soon as you finish your testimony, and I 
hope you will be just as brief as you can. 

. WHat ey. I shall, indeed. 

I asked permission, Mr. Chairman, as a private citizen representing 
no organization, to testify further on surplus dis 1, as I did in 1953 
before this committee in its consideration of the famine-relief bill, 
which bill eventuated in titles II and ITI of Public Law 480, 

I was happy in reading through my testimony on that bill, to dis- 
cover that the Congress had adapted all the principles that I proposed 
except the one relating to preference for ocean freight, and I hope the 
committee might be as interested in the few proposals I shall make 
for facilitating disposal of surplus agricultural commodities, in further 
amendment of Public Law 480, as you were on that occasion. 

I shall state them as briefly as possible and make available to you 
iat of the original Public Law 480 which for this discussion will 
suffice, though it has been amended on two occasions. The amend- 
ments do not relate to the sections I will discuss. 

Under title I, I have found in studying its operations that 
transactions might be facilitated and expanded substantially, in my 
opinion, by a simple amendment which would appear on page 3 
in the first. proviso of section 104 by simply eliminating subsection (e) 
from that proviso requiring reimbursement by another Federal agency 
to Commodity Credit. I propose you strike the words “and (e)” 
from the proviso. 

In subsection (c), you will note that grants of foreign currency used 
in supplementing foreign aid for anything in the nature of a military 
purpose in such projects of “defense support,” or “direct forces sup- 

ort” of the foreign aid bill, do not require reimbursement from the 
efense Department. 

That is an outright supplement to the appropriations for defense 
“pe for ICA operations in that respect. 

will give you one example. In the case of Yugoslavia, we are 
spending the local currency engendered under subsection (c) for build- 
ing extensive road systems which could be used in time of war to facili- 
tate the passage of troops. That, I suggest, is in the nature of an 
economic development program, as well as one of military purpose. 

I think that subsection (e) should be treated in the same manner 
as subsection (c). I find that there are a number of occasions where 
the recipient countries have hesitated or balked at operations under 
the other alternative to (e), when it involved additional loans to be 
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negotiated for an economic development program using their local 
currency under subsection (g). I suggest that subsection (g) is being 
used predominantly instead of subsection (e), simply because the 
operations under subsection (e) would require ICA to reimburse 
CCC out of their appropriated funds. 

That position is buttressed by the statistics on the divisions of op- 
erations on title I contained in the second and third annual reports 
on Public Law 480. I ask permission to insert these two short tables 
delineating this. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


CURRENCY USES 


The use of foreign currencies acquired through sales under title I are set forth 
in the sales agreements entered into with foreign governments. In the agree- 
ments signed with 17 countries, totaling approximately $360.8 million at export 
market value, 27.6 percent of the proceeds are scheduled to be used in payment 
of United States obligations in these countries. About 42.6 percent will be loaned 
to foreign governments to promote multilateral trade and economic develop- 
ment and 20.4 percent will be used to procure items for the common defense of 
the United States and allied nations. For the agreements concluded as of June 
30, the dollar values of planned foreign currency uses under the eight categories 
authorized in section 104 of title I of the act are as follows: 


Million 


| 
| dollars | Pereent 
ee 
Market development (sec. 104 (a)).....---....:.---++--:---------------------- ee 8.2 2.3 
Purchase of strategic material (sec. 104 (b))..-..-...------------------+---------- 28 8 
Military procurement (sec..104 (¢))-...-.......---.- 222-22 een ee eee | 73.5 20.4 
Purchase of goods for other countries (sec. 104 (d)).........-....--.--.--------.-- 13.2 3.6 
Grants for multilateral trade and economic development (sec. 104 (e)) ___ ..-..-_- 7.5 2.1 
Payment of United States obligations (sec. 104 (f)).........-......-----------.--- 99.5 27.6 
Loans for multilateral trade and economic development (sec. 104 (g)). .-..-.--.-- 153, 17 42.6 
International educational exchange (sec. 104 (h))...........-.-..--.--...--.--..-- 2. 95 8 
360. 82 100.0 


Total ctened CQO... ahd eibsi vibe Ves ttbee dics hacsbdocidased | 


CURRENCY USES 


Under agreements signed thus far in fiscal year 1956 the dollar values of 


planned foreign currency uses for the eight purposes specified in section 104 
of the act are shown in table III. 


TABLE III.—Planned uses of foreign currency under agreements signed during 
July-December 1955 


Million 
Percent 
dollars 
equivalent of total 
Agricultural market development (sec. 104 (a))..............--....---.------..-- 4, 52 3.2 
Purchase of strategic material (sec. 104 (b))-...-....-.....--.-.-..---.---.---.--- | 1.00 0.7 
CO ED GE. SE cerciistecinnpcacticnath-aodnntcenaoroseannpdaanenanden 19, 94 14.0 
Purchase of goods for other countries (sec. 104 (d))..........-..-.---.-.-.-------- 2.06 1.4 


Grants for multilateral trade and economic development (sec. 104 (e)) 


Payment of United States obligations (sec. 104 (f))_................-.....-....--.. 30. 72 21,5 
Loans for multilateral trade and economic development (sec. 104 (g))............ 82. 40 57.7 
International educational exchange (sec. 104 (h))_.....-......-..------------.---- 2.09 1.5 

re Ce iodo nn athe dbednco dipondsaiunipia tenn dnittéan dn 142, 73 100.0 


Mr. Wuattey. In the first 6 months, only 2 percent of its opera- 
tions were under subsection (e). In the third semiannual report 
there is shown none. So, apparently, even that small percentage was 
shifted for that period to purpose (a. 
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I should next like to turn to title II, which is sought to be amended 
by bill H. R. 9480 by your colleague, Mr. Anfuso. 

In speaking with him this morning, he told me that he would en- 
dorse this proposal and would offer an additional bill to include it. 
He proposes to increase the total amount from $300 million to $500 
million. I suggest that the necessity for that is indicated in the 
statistics on the operations of that program to date which in the course 
of slightly over 1 year’s operations has utilized over half of the au- 
thorized $300 million. 

I suggest that this increase is further justified and would be re- 
quired if the Congress should accept the chairman’s proposal of yes- 
terday, that these surplus foods be stockpiled in friendly countries 
for use in such an emergency as war. 

I think that that proposal for stockpiling in friendly countries could 
be accomplished by simple amendment to title II to permit their stock- 
piling in advance of any emergency. 

The Cuarrman. You think the law needs amending to permit the 
giving of food for stockpiling purposes ? 

Mr. Wuattey. Not within this country. I think the Secretary of 
Agriculture already has that authority. 

The Cuarrman. This little booklet you have given us from the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration indicates that they used food 
in Pakistan for famine, food in East Berlin, special aid to Korea 
the Korea earthquakes, Bolivian economic crisis, Korean fires, an 
Hong Kong fires. 

Now, when we send food to these places, we pull it out of storage 
over here. What I was suggesting yesterday is that we scatter this 
food and take it out of this country and have it placed in other places 
around the world, in other hands. 

Mr. Wuat ey. | agree. 

The Cuarrman. I would agree with you that maybe the law does 
need amending in that respect. 

Mr. Wuattey. I think a simple amendment to section 201 would 
make this possible. 

The Cuatrman. I think we should make a note of that. 

Mr. Wuattey. As I read section 201, it now permits transfers only 
after an emergency occurs. 

The Cuamman. And after the country petitions for aid and the 
President finds that the aid is needed. 

Mr. Wuattey. Right. Under title III I would like to suggest that 
the operations of section 416 be liberalized still further to permit the 
payment on ocean freight by the Commodity Credit Corporation out 
of its funds in the same manner that it now pays the cost of inland 
freight, handling, reprocessing, and even packaging, in some instances. 

I think for simplicity of budget that would be desirable, rather than 
the present system of paying ocean freight through I. C. A. Check- 
ing this morning with the official of the Bureau of the Budget in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture appropriations, he was 
unable to tell me the exact amount that has been allocated to the school- 
lunch program from both section 416 and section 32. 

There is a combined figure on those of $64,400,000 in fiscal 1955. 
The direct appropriation on top of that was the $83 million that the 
public is most generally familiar with. 
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In addition, there was $22,229,000 spent in fiscal 1955 through the 
school-milk program, so that in the school-lunch program, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have 4 funds that are supplying that worthy cause, and I 
would be in favor of expanding it still further, but it is practically 
impossible for the members of Congress to know how much is spent 
from year to year. f 

Only the item, the $83 million direct appropriation, is appro- 
priated in advance. The money for section 32, section 416, and the 
expenditures under the school-milk program are not appropriated 
until 2 years’ en 

That is required by the Williams amendment to the CCC authoriza- 
tion which requires them to reimburse only to the exact amount of their 


osses. 

The losses for CCC in fiscal 1955 cannot be ascertained until in this 
fiscal year, so that only next week will the CCC request money from 
the House Appropriation Committee for its operations in fiscal 1955 
requiring reimbursement for capital impairment. 

I suggest that in order to simplify budgetary matters still further, 
that you add to the bill pending in the Senate section 302 relating to 
reports to be required by the Sesvuhior of Agriculture for orderly 
liquidation of surplus commodities, a report showing the costs accru- 
ing to CCC in supplementing the operations of the school-lunch pro- 
gram and other domestic welfare programs, as well as those supple- 
menting our foreign-aid programs, and that it be required semi- 
annually rather than annually. 

Mr. Poacs. Do you know the amount we spent on school lunches 
last year ? 

The Caarmman. The total amount from all sources. 

Mr. Wuattey. I don’t have the figure for fiscal 1956, but it would 
be larger than the $169 million in fiscal 1955 because in 1955 the school- 
milk program spent only half of its authorization. 

ae CuarrMan. Do you know why it didn’t spend the rest of 
that # 

Mr. Wuattey. Because the school-milk program wasn’t in opera- 
tion for that full fiscal year, 1955. 

Mr. Poacs. They are not going to spend it all this year, are they ? 

Mr. Wuattey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Anverson. They are running short in certain States now. 

Mr. Poace. That is the point. ey are running short in certain 
States ad certain other States are not spending theirs. 

Mr. Wuattevy. I believe you raised the amount of the school-milk 
program just a few weeks ago. 

Further, on the Senate bill, I would like to suggest that in section 
805 adding $250 million to section 32 funds that, as an alternative, you 
add an additional 20 percent of the amount of customs receipts on top 
of the present 30 percent, rather than a blanket sum of $250 million. 

That would give more discretion, I believe, to the Secretary of Agri- 


culture in utilizing it more wisely, and would not encourage him to 
spend the full $250 million. 

_ Also on section 305, may I suggest that if the Congress finds itself 
in a difficult position of not being able to pass its own House bill, but 
merely to reject or accept certain provisions of the Senate bill, that 
section 305 of the Senate bill be amended to permit these additional 
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funds authorized to supplement section 32 operations to be used for the 
payment of ocean freight for operations of section 416. 

he Cuatrman. What do you think of the 50-50 shipment clause? 
You have studied the thing very carefully. Do you think that it 
should be eliminated with regard to all surplus commodities? 

Mr. Wuattry. This is discussed freely in House Report 1818, 
which relates only to title I. 

As I suggested in 1953, I think you should extend the exemptions 
from cargo preference to titles II and III. When you are giving 
to a country that is desperately in need of our surplus food after an 
earthquake or flood, I think that gift loses a great deal of its value, 
public relations-wise, when you say to the diplomatic representative 
of that country, “Here we have a hundred million bushels of grain we 
can donate to you, but we are going to require that 50 percent of the 
me ks ys that grain be in our own bottoms.” 

4 one relations-wise that destroys a great deal of the value 
of the gi 

Mr. Harrison. How about title I there? 

Mr. Wuattry. The proposal in the Senate bill excepts it from the 
provisions of title I only. That is section 307. I would suggest its 
amendment to say that cargo preference shall not apply to transac- 
tions under any provision except under section 303 of Public Law 
480. 

Section 303 is the only provision which I think logically should re- 
quire ocean-freight preference. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all the time I shall take. 


The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. 
Mr. Wuattey. A appreciate very much your giving me this time. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you for your statement, and we are very 
glad to have you pages. 
ay 


Mr. Harrison. I ask one question? I don’t know that I under- 
stood just this provision under (C), page 3, Public Law 480. 

In case of defense support, do you indicate there that—let me 
use the example of Spain, as an example of where they are building 
a a many airbases at the present time. 

ey are having to buy pesetas over there to pay the labor, and we 
are selling our commodities to Spain and accepting pesetas. Is not the 
Defense Department picking those up on a dollar basis and reimburs- 
ing the Commodity Credit yw arr for that? 

r. Wuattey. It is my understanding that they aren’t, in spite of 
the fact that they have virtually unlimited funds. I would guess that 
they could do it under some of their own appropriations, but it was 
intended by Congress that (C) would be exempt in operations of 
that nature, from reimbursement by ICA from its “defense support,” 
or “direct forces support” portions of the ICA appropriation. 

If the chairman will give me 1 more minute to make another analogy, 
in the case of Pakistan, I don’t know what the situation there now re- 
quires in surplus disposal, but we will say that Pakistan is not only 
short of foreign exchange, it is also crowded as to its credit position. 
They have borrowed iff they can from the World Bank, we'll say, 
and from other countries, to develop their country, reclamation proj- 
ects and so forth, that are drastically needed. 
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The cannot add to their indebtedness by utilizing subsection (g), 
which requires them to borrow these rupees from the United States 
on a long-term loan. 

They would, however, probably increase considerably economic 
development, which I think was intended originally by the Congress 
when they inserted the words “economic development” in the language 
of 480, if they would not have to reimburse the United States Govern- 
ment for additional loans. If this currency could be simply granted to 
them, additional projects might be encouraged. 

Mr. Harrison. Couldn’t that all be handled by the Import-Export 
Bank and when the Defense Department needs pesetas or lira, or what- 
—_ case may be, they could buy those from the Export-Import 

ank,. 

Mr. Wuattey. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. The charge would go to the department in which 
it belongs; in this case the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wuattey. Yes. Under the present law, any operation of that 
nature could be in the nature of a part loan or part grant of rupees, 
but our Government is not utilizing, as I think the Congress intended, 
provisions of section (e) where certain economic-development pro- 
grams would not only enhance our mutual defense but would increase 
the importation from this country of additional surplus commodities 
because it is quite obvious that, when you have people such as in 
Pakistan living on a bare subsistence level, they have to supplement 
their food requirements by sometimes 100 and 200 percent in order to 
work on those economic-development projects. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard H. Poff. Iam priv- 
ileged to represent Virginia’s Sixth Congressional District. 

n response to your invitation to all Members who have introduced 
legislation affecting agriculture, I appear in support of H. R. 8274 
which I introduced on January 9, 1956. This bill contains only seven 
lines. It is short in length, simple in phraseology, and I hope you 
will find, equitable in purpose. It provides merely that the total 
amount of price support made available under this act (i. e., the 
Agricultural Act of 1949) with respect to any crop produced on any 
one farm shall not exceed $25,000. 

In order that there may be no confusion, pene me to say at the 
outset that I am not wedded to the $25,000 figure. I am interested 
primarily in the imposition of a price-support ceiling and secondarily 
in the height of that ceiling. The $25,000 figure might prove to be 
wholly unrealistic or unjust and the members of this committee, with 
the advice of agricultural economists, are eminently better qualified 
than I to fix the dollar amount. 

My bill was drafted during the first week of the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. During the second week, the President’s agriculture 
message was delivered to the Congress. Included in that message was 
the following language: 

The average size of farms in American agriculture, as measured by capital or 


by acres, has rapidly increased. To the degree that this trend is associated with 
the development of more economic and more efficient farm units it is in the 
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interest of farm families and of the Nation. To the degree, however, that it 
has resulted in the removal of risk for large farm businesses by reason of price 
supports, it is much less wholesome and constitutes a threat to the traditional 
family farm. 


Under the price-support machinery as it has been functioning, price-support 
loans of tremendous size have occasionally occurred. It is not sound Govern- 
ment poliey to underwrite at public expense such formidable competition with 
fomily-operated farms, which are the bulwark of our agriculture. 

I ask the Congress to consider placing a dollar limit on the size of price- 
support loans to any one individual or farming unit. The limit should be suffi- 
cientiy high to give full protection to efficiently operated family farms. 

While the President did not specifically recommend a price-support 
ceiling, he did ask the Congress to give the measure active considera- 
tion as one means of protection of the family farm unit. 

According to the records of the Department of Agriculture, in 
1954, the Delta & Pine Land Co., of Scott, Miss., which operates a 
38,000-aere farm, received a price-support loan on cotton totaling 
$1,292;472.25. Another cotton farmer received $814,801, and still 
another $624,754. The Campbell Farming Corp., of Hardin, Mont., 
received a wheat loan in the sum of $430,691 on 209,000 bushels of 
wheat. Thirty-seven individual farm operators received loans in 
excess of $200,000 each on 1954 crops of wheat, cotton, and rice, and 
another 16 farmers received in excess of $100,000 each. In 1953, 1,468 
farmers received wheat loans in excess of $25,000 each for a total of 
$63,437,759. I have similar figures on loans for corn, oats, barley, 
sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed. While many of these loans were 
repaid and the crops were redeemed, many of them were defaulted 
and the crops became additions to our multi-million-dollar surplus 
commodity headache. 

The foregoing figures apply principally to big farms in Western 
States. Now let us contrast them with figures applicable to family 
farms in an Eastern State. Virginia isa State of small farms. Most 
Virginia farmers receive no price-support loans at all, Of the rela- 
tively few who do, the average corn loan for 1953 was $3,434.03, the 
average wheat loan was $930.39, and the largest cotton loan only 
$2,089.20. 

Theoretically, at least, the price-support program was intended to 
support the prices received by all farmers, big and little. In my 
judgment, the theory itself was in its conception faulty in that it 
failed to take cognizance of the fact that the small generalized farmer 
(which definition characterizes by far the great majority of America’s 
farmers), would not, because of his method of operation, be able to 
pare directly in the loan and sale features of the act. More 
particularly with reference to grain crops, the small farmer tries to 
operate a self-sufficient farm unit. The grain he raises usually is not 
his cash crop and is designed primarily for food for the family, seed 
for the livestock, and seed for new crops. Accordingly the small 
generalized farmer consumes most of his grain on his own farm. 
Since he does not produce in sufficient volume to sell to the Federal 
Government, and since he has no surplus grain subject to price-sup- 
port loans, he does not enjoy any direct benefits from the prog ram. 
If he sells a few bushels on the open market, he may realize some 
slight indirect price advantage which he would not realize in the 
absence of the program, but he does so only because the program has 
skimmed off the market the surplus products of the big farmer, 
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thereby reducing the national “for sale” volume which tends artifi- 
cially to elevate the temporary market price. But the little farmer 
recognizes that the price advantage is only temporary, because he 
knows that the big farmer’s skimmed-off surplus stored in Govern- 
ment warehouses is a continuing threat, both to the domestic and to 
the foreign market, price. 

Not only is the little farmer, by reason of his practical method of 
operation, denied the rights of direct benefits under the Federal pro- 
gram, but he is saddled with the penalties of the program. That is 
why I introduced a bill, hearings on which were held yesterday, to 
exempt from marketing penalties the little farmer who consumes all 
of his grain on the farm as food, feed, or seed. 

The price support ceiling bill before you today is, I feel, a necessary 
adjunct to this small-farmer exemption bill, First, it is not right 
that the fortunate big farmer should receive Government help which 
the unfortunate little farmer by force of circumstances cannot receive, 
and certainly it is not right that the big farmer should receive Gov- 
ernment help without limit. 

The obvious and immediate result of a price support ceiling would 
be the reinstatement, in a measure at least, of the natural law of 
supply and demand, Ifthe big farmer knew in advance that he could 
receive so much and only so much dollar aid on his crop and that any 
surplus production would have to be sold in the market place at the 
going rate, he would voluntarily reduce the size of his production to 
conform more nearly with anticipated demand. As the market vol- 
ume decreases the market price would tend to increase until it reaches 
a stable plateau. If grain supply and grain prices become stabilized, 
livestock, poultry, ana dairy prices will not uctuate so badly. This 
would help to give the poultry and livestock producers some ante 
of income parity with the grain producers, and stability in the food 
and fiber market would help to firm up the purchasing power of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

Without such legislation as herein proposed, the soil-bank plan 
cannot operate at top efficiency. Even if some acres are taken out of 
production, as long as the unlimited price support incentive continues 
to exist, the big farmer will continue to strive to intensify, by ever- 
improved technological technique, the per acre yield on his active 
acres. This brings to mind another alternative which the committee 
might consider further, viz, the use of production quotas instead of 
acreage quotas. In that connection, however, if production quotas 
should be adopted, I favor again the exemption of the small farmer 
who consumes all his production on the farm. 

Thank you for your patience in hearing me and I earnestly trust 
you will be favorably disposed toward H. R. 8274. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, 

The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee went into execu- 
tive session.) 

(The following was subsequently furnished for the record :) 


STATEMENT oF Otte M. REED, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL 
CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to file this statement 
in lieu of an oral statement before the committee, inasmuch as it was not possible 
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for me to make such an oral statement due to my absence from the city attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Minnesota Creameries Association. I am 
filing this statement on behalf of the National Creameries Association, which 
maintains a Washington office at 1107 19th Street NW., and its headquarters 
office at St. Paul, Minn. 

The National Creameries Association is composed of some 850 dairy processing 
plants located in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. About 85 percent of the membership are locally 
owned and operated cooperative associations. 

In this statement I shall try to set forth for you the dairy program which the 
National Creameries Association thinks should be put into effect as indicated 
by the resolutions passed by said association at its annual convention held in 
Kansas City, Kans., February 8-9, 1956. 

These resolutions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Amend the Agriclutural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 so as to remove 
the arbitrary and restrictive devices now current in most milk orders which limit 
the entry of producers into fluid-milk markets, and monopolize fluid-milk markets 
in the interest of local fluid-milk shippers. 

2. That the Congress reject at this time any self-help programs that have been 
placed before it. The National Creameries Association believes it may be possible 
to develop an effective self-help program but takes the position that thus far no 
such program has been developed. 

3. That the Congress reject proposals to establish production controls on milk 
and butterfat produced on farms in the United States. The burden of con- 
trolling production or of marketing quotas would fall almost entirely on 
manufacturing milk producers and particularly the larger, more efficient 
producers. 

4. Amend section 105 of S. 3188 as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture to provide for (a) a higher level of price supports for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat, and (b) correction of the disparities now current between the 
prices received by producers of manufacturing milk and producers of milk used 
for fluid milk and cream in relation to their respective parity prices. 

5. Import controls—the Congress is urged to continue and strengthen section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the import quota-control system 
authorized thereunder. 

6. The National Creameries Association approves the soil-bank program: 
Provided, That the acreage removed from production under the program and 
diverted to soil-building crops should be withdrawn from production of live- 
stock and livestock products and that Congress discourage further irrigation 
and land reclamation projects which have the effect of bringing additional 
acreage into production at a time when heavy purchases are being made to support 
the prices of agricultural commodities. 

7. The Congress is commended for the great strides it has helped to make 
possible in the eradication of dairy cattle diseases and urges the Congress to 
continue these programs. 

8. The National Creameries Association urges the Congress to support our 
dairy State’s Congressmen and dairy organizations in their efforts to secure 
legislation prohibiting the use of yellow color and chemicals in oleomargarine 
which impart the characteristic butter color and flavor to butter substitutes. 

9. The National Creameries Association endorses the principle of reciprocal 
inspection promoted by the National Conference on Interstate Shipments of 
Grade A Milk based on the United States Public Health Milk Code and urges 
the enactment of legislation which would speed up the acceptance of the United 
States Public Health Milk Code as the sanitation standards governing the ship- 
ment of fluid milk in interstate commerce for consumption as fluid milk and 
cream in interstate commerce. 

1. The production situation and outlook.—The number of cows on farms as 
of January 1, 1955, was some 200,000 head below last year and at 24,408,000 
head represented a marked decline from January cow numbers in 1945 of 
27,770,000 head. 

Milk production per cow, however, continues to increase. This may be attrib- 
uted to better production practices, particularly breeding and feeding practices, 
and the outlook is for continued increase in production per cow. 

The increases in total milk production from a postwar low of about 113 billion 
pounds in 1948 to 124.5 billion pounds in 1955 and an estimated 126 to 127 billion 
pounds in 1956 is due entirely to increased production per cow. 
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The official forecast for production this calendar years is from 126 to 127 
billion pounds caused largely by (a) increased production per cow, and (b) 
continued more favorable prices of feed in comparison to milk and butterfat 
prices than has been the case in the recent past. 

Consumption of milk and dairy products continues to increase on a per capita 
basis and we think this largely represents the efforts of the dairy farmers through 
their program of merchandising and advertising, as well as increased consump- 
tion brought about through the school-lunch program which is financed in part 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

We expect milk and dairy products consumption to coninue to increase next 
year although the outlook at this time is for consumption to fail to keep pace 
with the spurt in production forecast for this calendar year by the Department 
of Agriculture. If the Department forecast is borne out by the facts as they 
materialize, it is probable that purchases of price-supported commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will increase during the marketing year starting 
April 1, 1956. There is attached for your consideration table 1, which shows 
numbers of milk cows as of January 1, milk production per cow, and total milk 
production for the years 1940-55, both inclusive. 

2. The Government stock position—We are very happy to report that there 
has been a marked improvement in the stock position of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. There is attached table 2, showing purchases of butter, cheese, 
and nonfat dry-milk solids under the price-support program—1952 through 
February 22, 1956, and the stock position as of February 22, 1956. Inasmuch as 
these figures give rather numerous details as to purchases and the manner in 
which such purchases have been disposed of, it is felt unnecessary to burden the 
body of this statement with the details of table 2. However, it should be noted 
that as of February 22, 1956, CCC had available for disposition 35.4 million 
pounds of butter, 244 million pounds of cheese and 30 million pounds of nonfat 
dry-milk solids. 

The marked progress in the disposition of CCC stocks is due to stepped-up 
operations under Public Law 480, Public Law 690, and sections 416 and 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The very vast improvement is to be noted in comparing CCC stocks as listed 
above with peak CCC stocks of butter on July 28, 1954, of 466 million pounds, 
peak CCC stocks of cheese on September 29, 1954, of 436 million pounds and the 
peak in CCC nonfat dry milk solids stocks on April 28, 1954, of 599 million pounds, 

It is to be noted that the term “CCC stocks” as used above indicates stocks in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation that have not been committed 
to a program, that is they are available for additional programs. As of January 
31, 1956, only 3.9 percent of the total value of the inventory of the CCC was 
represented by holdings of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids. Even 
these figures are overstated considerably because they count all commodity 
in the hands of CCO in the value of the inventory, even though as is the case 
in butter and to a lesser extent cheese by far the greater proportion of such 
commodities in the CCC inventory is already committed on disposition pro- 
grams and are not available for disposition on other programs. 

On the other hand, stocks of wheat, cotton, and corn in the inventory of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as of January 31, 1956, were 40 percent, 23.6 
percent, and 21.8 percent, respectively, of the total value of the CCC inven- 
tory. (See table 3.) 

3. The dairy farm income situation—Although gross and cash income from 
the sale of milk and cream from farms held constant in 1955 or increased to 
a minor extent from 1954, dairy farmers, most particularly those who pro- 
duce milk and butterfat for manufacture into manufactured dairy products, are 
in a very depressed position. 

Their prices as established under the price-support program have not changed 
from the original drop from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity first announced 
for the marketing year beginning April 1, 1954, yet the prices they must pay 
for the commodities and services they use, including wages, taxes, and interest, 
have continued to increase. 

Although prices announced for thts coming marketing year April 1, 1956, 
through March 31, 1957, remain the same, and are calculated to be a somewhat 
higher percentage of parity than was the case in the last marketing year, this 
apparent change vis-a-vis the parity price has been due to changes in the method 
of calculating the parity equivalent. The method followed, although in our view 
a sound method, nevertheless results in a lower parity equivalent, and an appar- 
ent, rather than real improvement in the prices farmers receive for manufac- 
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turing milk and butterfat with reference to the percentage the announced support 
prices are of parity prices. 

Table 4 shows the gross and cash farm income from milk and butterfat sold 
from farms in the United States during the period 1940 through 1955, together 
with changes indicated percentagewise from the preceding years’ figures. While 
showing little or no variation in 1955 from 1954 levels, since 1952 gross farm 
income from milk and butterfat has declined 11 percent and cash farm income 
from milk and butterfat declined 8 percent. Inasmuch as the costs of operation 
of the dairy farmer were increasing during this period, it should be obvious 
that the net income position of the dairy farmer has deteriorated even more 
than is indicated by reference to the figures given above. (For details see 
table 4.) 

4, Methods of computing parity.—It may well be that the House will be asked 
to consider a different method of computing parity for milk and butterfat used 
in manufactured dairy products, inasmuch as the Senate bill, S. 3183, as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Agriculture provides that the “first sentence 
of subsection (c) of section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products 
of such commodities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 80 per 
centum nor more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity 
equivalent for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 
to December 1948, both inclusive.’ ” 

While this proposed amendment of the Senate committee to the act of 1949 in- 
dulges in considerable statistical hocus-pocus, the end result is that it would 
increase the support level for this coming marketing year to $3.25 per hundred- 
weight of manufacturing milk, as compared to the announced support level of 
$3.15 per hundredweight. 

The National Creameries Association thinks the proposed amendment is a very 
poor method of securing increased support levels for dairy farmers, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) The increase in price support levels which would follow enactment of the 
present Senate proposal would result in a relatively minor increase in the price 
of manufacturing milk—not as much as manufacturing milk and butterfat pro- 
ducers need. 

(bo) The arbitrary selection of a base period which has no merit other than 
giving a higher parity price does considerable violence to the concept of parity 
as a useful tool in measuring the relationships of prices received by dairy farmers 
to the prices they pay, and opens the way for more and more arbitrary selection 
of base periods which will in time destroy the usefulness of the parity concept. 
Besides this, it clutters up parity computations with additional factors, making 
it even harder for farmers to understand just what is meant by the parity price. 

(c) Aside from these criticisms of the current Senate proposal is the more 
important fact that the method of establishing price support levels for manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat does little to correct, or lead to correction through 
price support programs, the very great disparity that now exists between the 
prices paid producers in fluid milk sheds for milk entering fluid milk and cream 
uses and prices received by producers of manufacturing milk and butterfat. 

The criticisms noted above lead naturally to the proposals which the National 
Creameries Association wishes to make in order that the position of the manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat producer be more satisfactorily handled than is the 
case under the Senate bill. ; 

5. Recommendations of the National Oreameries Association.—At its annual 
convention in Kansas City, Kans., February 8-9, 1956, the National Creameries 
Association adopted a resolution which it is believed will cure the faults we have 
noted in the preceding section in section 105 of S. 3183 as it was reported by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. The resolution is as follows: 

“(1) That the price of milk and butterfat for use in manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts be supported at a price level which more nearly reflects the relationship to 
the price support levels established for major agricultural products and that the 
prices of dairy commodities be supported by the current direct-purchase method. 

“(2) In the event that current disposal outlets for commodities acquired by 
CCC under the price-support program, or such outlets as may reasonably be 
expanded, prove insufficient to the disposal of such acquisitions, we urge that 
the Congress enact legislation permitting maintenance of prices to producers by 
payments to plants.” 

The National Creameries Association also requested the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to raise the support price 2 cents per pound of butter and 1 cent per pound 
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of nonfat dry milk solids. This would place the support level for manufacturing 
milk at $3.33 per hundredweight. 

This resolution, and the increase in support levels requested of the Seeretary 
of Agriculture, accomplishes the following results which are not accomplished 
by section 105 of S. 3183 as reported by the Senate committee as follows: 

(a) The price support level would be raised to $3.33 per hundredweight as 
compared to $3.25 per hundredweight under the Senate version of the bill as 
reported by the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

(b) The proposed resolution would not select arbitrary base periods leading 
to the diminution of the usefulness of the parity concept. Rather, the base 
period for parity would remain the same as it is under the Agricultural Act of 
1949. It is to be noted in this connection that by July 1956 there will be avail- 
able to the Secretary of Agriculture a 10-year-long series of prices received by 
producers for manufacturing milk. Once this series is available, parity can be 
computed in the normal way without reference to parity equivalents or other 
questionable statistical maneuvers. 

(c) There has been considerable dissatisfaction with the price relations estab- 
lished under the price support program for butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
solids. The argument is that wnder the current price support program, cheese 
processors are unable to pay as high prices to their producers as those paid by 
processors of butter-powder with the result that milk is being diverted from 
cheese plants to butter-powder plants. 

The resolutions of the National Creameries Association as adopted would 
cure this fault. 

(d) Section 105 of S. 3188 as reported by the Senate committee does not in 
any way establish any different methods for disposing of Commodity Oredit 
Corporation surpluses than now exist. 

For several years, the National Creameries Association has argued before 
committees of both the House and Senate that authority should be given in the 
act for the Secretary to support prices to producers by a system of plant pay- 
ments. Thus, under the proposal, in the face of huge surpluses the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would allow market prices to seek their own level, thereby 
eating up the surplus rather than buying it and putting it in Government ware- 
houses. Returns to producers would be maintained by a payment to producers 
through the plants in an amount equivalent to the difference between the market 
price and the support level announced by the Secretary. 

Members of the committee will recall lengthy testimony which I have given 
in support of this proposal and the resolution adopted by the National Cream- 
eries Association in Kansas City referred to above again urges the Congress to 
adopt the proposal. 

It is to be noted that the plant-payment proposal would be used only in case 
surpluses increased far more than outlets available for their disposition. This 
is readily possible with a sharp bulge in production which takes place not in- 
frequently in the dairy industry. 

6. Recommended amendment to section 105 of 8. 3183.—We noted in our criti- 
cism of section 105 of S. 3188 as it was reported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture that it does little to correct or tend to correct the disparity existing 
between the prices received by producers in fluid milksheds for milk sold as 
fluid milk and the price-support level for manufacturing milk producers. 

Prices received by producers of manufacturing milk and the prices received 
by producers in fluid milksheds for milk used for city distribution as milk and 
cream exhibit marked disparities. Since 1946, there has not been 1 single year 
in which the prices paid producers for milk for city distribution has not been 
above the 1946 level. Currently, prices received by fluid milkshed producers 
for milk sold as fluid milk and cream, as reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are 12 percent above the July-December 1946 average of 
such prices. The level of prices received by such producers for fluid milk and 
cream has been above the current level only in the years 1948, 1951, 1952, and 
1953. 

On the other hand prices received by producers of manufacturing milk have 
averaged below the July-December 1946 average of such prices in every year 
since that period and currently are 27 percent below the last 6 months average 
for 1946. 

We have the spectacle, then, of fluid milk prices being maintained at a level 
considerably above the levels of all but a few of the last 10 years, while on the 
other hand prices received by producers of manufacturing milk have been per- 
mitted to decline to very low levels. 
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There is no question whatsoever that the high level of prices received by pro- 
ducers in fluid sheds for milk sold as fluid milk and cream is caused largely 
by the operation of the Federal milk market order system, and, to a lesser extent 
in some States, the operation of State milk price-fixing orders. 

It is indeed small wonder that manufacturing milk producers think that the 
Congress and the United States Department of Agriculture are discriminating 
against them. On the one hand, we have the Department of Agriculture diligently 
engaged in the rapid expansion of Federal milk orders and establishing prices 
therein which maintain prices for fluid milk and cream far above the general 
level of prices received by farmers in other segments of the dairy industry. 
On the other hand we have the Department of Agriculture fixing relatively much 
lower prices to producers of manufacturing milk than they fix under the market 
orders for milk sold for fluid consumption. 

Of course, the Department of Agriculture justifies its position by statements 
to the effect that the prices it fixes under fluid milk orders are necessary to 
assure consumers an adequate supply of pure and wholesome milk. With regard 
to the prices it fixes under its price-support program for producers of manu- 
facturing milk it argues that surpluses of manufactured dairy products are so 
high that it ean place the prices at no higher levels than it has effectuated in the 
last 2 marketing years. 

It is true, of course, that surpluses of milk over and above the requirements 
of consumers for milk for consumption as fluid milk and cream are diverted to 
manufactured dairy products. The surpluses of such manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts show up as commodities in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is to be emphasized, on the other hand, that surpluses of fluid milk in fluid 
milksheds above the requirements of consumers for fluid milk in such areas show 
up merely as a statistic insofar as the figures as to utilization of producer re- 
ceipts is concerned. The actual surplus is diverted to manufactured dairy 
products. 

In addition to the foregoing, no reasonable person can look at the figures as to 
receipts from producers and utilization made of milk in fluid-milk markets with- 
out realizing that the contention of the Department that its prices established 
under the Federal orders is necessary to secure consumers an adequate supply 
of pure and wholesome milk is largely the workings of an overwrought imagi- 
nation. As a matter of fact, all of the published statistics concerning practically 
all of the markets operating under Federal milk orders show production by fluid 
milkshed producers as being far in excess of fluid-milk requirements, and such 
excess contributes materially to the surplus supplies of manufactured dairy 
products. 

The National Creameries Association takes the position that in supporting the 
prices for manufactured dairy products, these prices should be supported at a 
level which will make the returns to producers of milk and butterfat entering 
such uses more comparable to the parity prices for such milk. In other words, 
since it is quite obvious that the Department of Agriculture is maintaining fluid 
milk prices at a level much closer to a parity price for such milk than the level of 
prices it maintains for manufacturing milk relative to the parity price for manu- 
facturing milk, the National Creameries Association believes that such inequita- 
ble treatment should be discontinued. Thus, if fluid-milk prices are to be main- 
tained at above, or close to, parity levels, then the Department should endeavor 
to maintain prices for manufacturing milk at a comparable proportion of parity 
for manufacturing milk. 

The Department of Agriculture may state that it is impossible to carry out 
the proposed amendment because there is no parity price available for milk 
used for city distribution as fluid milk and cream. 

Let it be made quite clear that the only reason a parity price for fluid milk 
does not exist is that the Department has not published such a parity price. 
All of the data necessary to compute such a figure are published regularly by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and anyone who has studied the 
methods for computing parity that are spelled out in the Agricultural Act of 
1949 can easily compute such parity price. 

The National Creameries Association urges the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture to approve the following amendment to section 105 of S. 3183 as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and urges further that it instruct its 
members of the conference committee, which no doubt will be appointed te 
consider the farm bill as it passes the Senate, to support the proposed amendment, 

Proposed amendment to 8. 3183: 
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On page 4, delete line 5 through line 13 and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: 
“PRICE SUPPORTS—MANUFACTURING MILK 


“Sec. 105. The first sentence of subsection (c) of section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: “The price of whole milk, 
butterfat, and the products of such commodities, respectively, shall be supported 
at a level not in excess of 90 per centum nor less than 75 per centum of the parity 
price: Provided, That the Secretary shall establish support price levels in rela- 
tion to parity prices for such milk and butterfat which will tend to correct any 
current disparities between the price of milk entering different end uses and 
which will tend to establish such support prices at a ratio to parity prices for 
such milk and butterfat comparable to the ratio between the price for milk 
used for fluid consumption and the parity price for such fluid milk: Provided, 
further, That during the marketing year April 1, 1956—March 31, 1957, the price 
of milk and butterfat used in the manufacture of dairy products shall be sup- 
ported at a transitional level not less than the equivalent of 87.5 percent of the 
parity equivalent for manufacturing milk as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for January 1956. Such price support shall be provided through 
loans on, or purchases of, the products of milk and butterfat, or by other means.’ ” 

This amendment set forth above would in our opinion tend to correct the 
current disparities in prices received by producers of milk and butterfat for 
manufacturing milk as compared to prices received by the flued shed producers 
who are sheltered under the provisions of Federal orders. 


TABLE 1—Number of milk cows on farms, milk production per cow, and total 
milk production on farms, United States, 1940-55 


Index of Index of 

ew Number of Inder EOF Tatts, | production Total milk | total milk 

cows Jan. oe per cow production | production 

(1940—=100) — (1940= 100) (1940= 100) 

Million 
Thousands Pounds nds 
ee 24, 940 100 4, 622 100 109, 412 100 
hr or 25, 453 102 4, 738 102 115, 088 105 
Tee og 26, 313 106 4, 736 102 118, 533 108 
Biwcbbiasoune 27, 138 109 4, 598 99 117, 017 107 
UU. Gidcdakudencis 27, 704 lil 4, 572 99 7, 107 
ran 27, 770 lll 4, 787 104 119, 828 110 
iss hee 26, 521 106 4, 886 106 117, 697 108 
Ws. ALLCe eae 25, 482 102 5, 007 108 116, 814 107 
~ REE RG Ee 24, 615 99 5, 044 109 112, 671 103 
Bak. <cnnk ceaeenes 23, 862 ue 5, 272 114 116, 103 106 
ee oe 23, 852 96 5, 314 115 116, 602 107 
WOM eco isa i 23, 722 95 5, 313 115 114, 841 105 
REE EP 23, 369 94 5, 328 115 115, 197 105 
el ca octbete eer 24, 094 97 5, 447 118 121, 219 111 
1954_. 24, 675 99 5, 500 119 123, 796 113 
SOBs ses 24, 408 98 Q) () 124, 500 114 
1 Not yet available. 


Source: Reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 2,—Availability report of dairy products purchased under price support 
programs as of Feb. 22, 1956 


Salted 
creamery | Cheddar | Nonfat dry 


butter cheese milk solids 


Purchases: Pounds Pounds Pounds 

1952-53 program ; 143, 348, 182 75, 236, 130 210, 410, 097 

y 380, 184,566 | 456, 041, 717 665, 871, 918 

Se PN 50 oi chbb ehh oncbnainatsiditiaamisbess 210, 539,069 | 153, 353, 501 523, 207, 269 
1955-56 program: 

April to December 128, 058,058 | 120, 867, 448 445, 733, 435 

16, 568, 908 8, 829, 908 46, 968, 982 

8, 702, 380 8, 156, 725 43, 836, 656 


Total, 1955-56 program 153, 329, 346 | 137, 854, 081 536, 539, 073 


Grand total, purchases 887, 401,163 | 822, 485, 519 | 1, 936, 028, 357 


UTILIZATION SINCE JAN. 1, 1952 


Commercial sales (domestic): 
(a) Unrestricted use x , 35, 276, 5, 363, 251 
(b) Restricted use ; 
eh a ac esa enabebacuudumeuacseae : s | §99, 298, 271 
(d) Flood and fire damage 5 aye 
(e) Resold to original vendor 588, 075 

Commercial sales (export): 
a  eeaeenbanale 
(b) Restricted use 
‘a Animal and poultry feed 
eB nes I (foreign currency) . ..-......_- 
€ 

Nomersis export sales 





Transfers to sec. 32 135, 485, 182 57, 344, 359 42, 561, 562 
Transfers to U. 8. Army: 


(a) Sales: Domestic use i 34, 875, 964 1, 177, 116 1, 320, 000 
(b) Sales: Overseas use 11, 736, 371 30, 
(c) Donations (Public Law 690) é 43, 629, 474 
Transfers to Veterans’ Administration: 
(a) Sale-- 60, 120 | 
(b) Donations (Public Law 690) 
Donations (sec. 416): 


® 175, 853,101 | 128, 718, 168 129, 173, 276 


(6) Export: 
ron 72, 763, 816 57, 462, 557 482, 867, 410 
5 161, 760, 070 





ackaged 
Rooms into butter oil 
Donations: FAS 
Research donations 


_- 984,916 | 578, 490,012 | 1, _1, 906, 041, 411 


35, 4 416, 247 243, 995, 507 





1 24,518,500 pounds processed into butter oil. 
Source: Report of the Livestock and Dairy Division, CSS, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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TaBLe 3.—Major items in the inventory of OCC as of Jan. 31, 1956, and percent 
each commodity is of total inventory value 











, Percent 

Commodity Quantity Value of total 
I cntk > oobi na etisie see a tabiel ined riinean an bushels_.| 871, 691, 644 | $2, 365, 768, 709 40.0 
CEE, UNE ean g yc ckcbesedb eid eboceabuwwnletiene ae ¢ 7, 689,441 | 1,308, 516, 774 23.6 
1 SURE SO WEE SEES SC eM (IE ey eee ushels..| 746, 698, 536 1, 287, 743, 110 21.8 
a rough and miiled--................--.... So ° 14, 812, 447 171, 229, 478 2.9 
(il be Yanan eek dha vette bee ck ce otal AOR TMS ad pounds..| 321, 829, 892 126, 649, 088 2.1 
TAIL, > iecntcllesopiciilad tee eeche apekhta h gian a6 padre tases eibre nites = 132, 034, 341 89, 837, 777 1.5 
ND wn. Cit anonthacts ukbebtciidsantananehibn scquemaieal --| 135,345, 797 81, 057, 412 1.4 
Cee eo a a wnaralen enti a sick iene weil octepeees: “ 21, 583, 326 63, 648, 548 1.0 
RIG SS ESE RE: FEOF RS unds..| 441, 985, 164 42, 513, 119 <a 
DE, ccc dcmcinibibierdbdreh ised senintt hasedatheeklih ushels..| 26, 255, 221 37, 982, 242 .6 
Cotton, Ctra, lett CON iea 66.05 sks s kde cans pecematnwenner bales... 92, 778 338, 850, 374 .6 
ae ee edie ee og eS ad bushels..| 32, 590, 288 27, 948, 848 5 
QTM Ws oo nacccecccbotecassetdbcidstenndtdsssvabach pounds 123, 441, 680 21, 480, 005 4 
QU ang ntcndcccecmabintndisuniethshiennpalinnmdbics mic nuigd wae dbihektn bude aatkaa 171, 852, 322 2.9 
OR ne nnopcctcnnccnncquinnahitbnakietadetighbhctthitth Dt hiibihansend 5, 920, 078, 806 100. 0 


Source: Reports of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


TABLE 4.—Gross and cash farm income from milk and butterfat, 1940-54 






Change from | Change from 
Gross farm Cash farm P ling 






Year preceding 
income year income year 
Percent Millions Percent 
sang alanine ince OR, BIE Tonahniddneisus 3 
+22. 5 1,900 +24.9 
21.0 2, 330 +22. 6 
19.3 2, 785 +19. 5 
+4.3 2, 915 +4.7 
+3.0 3, 021 +3.6 
4, 393 +22. 9 3, 709 +22.8 
4, 738 +7.8 4, 013 +8.2 
5, 155 +8.8 4, 389 +9.4 
4, 370 —15.2 3, 748 —14.6 
4, 312 —-13 3, 719 —.8 
4, 969 +15. 2 4, 250 +143 
5, 296 +6. 6 4, 566 +7.4 
5, 012 —65.4 4, 372 —4.2 
4, 699 —6.2 4, 131 —65.5 
5 Ee iinbnnnecncein 2 4, 200 +1.7 


1 1955 = estimate not available until April 1956. Gross farm income from dairy products assumed 
same as ' 

§ Preliminary. 

Source: Reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 5.—Indew numbers of the prices of manufacturing milk and the dealers’ 
buying price for milk for city distribution as milk and cream, July—December 
1946, and annual, 1947-55 


Price of 
Index | Price of fluid| Index 
manufactur-|numbers'| milk? {numbers! 


2° $0 $2 09 ym Go Go Go wm G0 5 
BSESSStRersa 

$1 GN ON OND GH OH OR EN OH EH 
SSSlsVlqxesse 


1 Base period, July-December 1946, average. 
2 Converted from 3.5 percent butterfat to 3.95 percent butterfat by use of direct ratio method. 
86 months, July-December, average. 


Source: Computed from data in agricultural prices, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


THE UNSOLVED Farm PROBLEM 


(By J. T. Sanders) 


On the occasions on which I have appeared heretofore before this committee, 
I have always appeared not as an individual and representative of only my 
own personal views but as representative of an organization. This statement, 
therefore, is the first one in which I do not represent any organization, but 
express solely my own personal judgment. This statement may at places appear 
somewhat unrestrained. However, I assure you such apparent statements are 
not given in the spirit of superior knowledge or judgment, or in the spirit of 
criticism of anyone’s or any group’s divergent views; but are given solely to 
nat a departure in our thinking and approach to the solution of the farm 
problem, 

Behind these apparent overzealous statements is a deep and abiding convic- 
tion that the farm problem is one of our most important unresolved domestic 
issues, and that the continued prosperity of the Nation, the full mission of 
our country in world leadership, and even the vindication of the democratic 
way of life, depend to a large extent on a sound unregimenting solution of the 
farm problem, 


THE FARM FROBLEM HAS NOT BEEN SOLVED BY 35 YEARS OF EARNEST ENDEAVOR 


For over 35 years the Congress, all major farm organizations, and agricul- 
tural experts in the Nation have worked on, and debated earnestly, a solution 
of the farm problem. Who is there among us that will say we are much closer, 
if as close, to a solution as we were 35 years ago? Certainly most of us will 
admit that the current situation is pressing harder for a solution than at any 
time heretofore. 

When I talk to learned people, who are not in the field of agriculture, almost 
to a man or woman they are bewildered and hopelessly confused in their effort 
to understand agriculture’s difficulties. Again, I ask, who among us can blame 
them when the Congress, farm organizations, and farm leaders are so hope- 
lessly divided as they are today? 

Not. only do we have our own people in a dither, but also most of the rest of 
the world is confused and afraid of the uncertainties of our future course toward 
a solution of the problem. 

The following quote from a recent issue of the Manchester Guardian is en- 
tirely typical : 

“American farming is a puzzle. To the economist it seems fantastic that, 
with more than a year’s supply of the major crops already in store and unsold, 
still greater surpluses are being accumulated because of high Government sub- 
sidies. To the humanitarian it seems a tragedy that, with millions of people in 
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the world underfed, President Eisenhower should now be proposing further 
restrictions on the acreage and size of American crops. To the farmer in Kansas 
or Nebraska it is inexplicable that, with the rest of the American community 
in the midst of mounting prosperity, his income is falling. To the politican in 
Washington it is self-evident that, since the farming States have a dispropor- 
tinately large representation in Congress and in a presidential election, the 
disgruntled farmers ought to be appeased this year by higher guaranteed prices. 
To cotton and wheat brokers throughout the world it is alarming that with 
the American warehouses bulging, a sudden unloading might upset the com- 
modity markets. These are the perplexities.” 

Why has this, the most wealthy and one of the most powerful and economi- 
cally advanced nations of the world, floundered for over a third of a century 
in its search for a solution of the farm problem? Not because the problem is 
not important, for it is probably our most serious unsolved domestic problem ; 
not because we have not been seriously seeking a solution, because one could 
not impeach the earnestness of the efforts of the Congress, of farm organiza- 
tions, and other leaders in seeking its solution; and not because we have had 
serious opposition from the great majority of our nonfarm people, for in general 
they have accepted without any significant complaint every major effort to better 
the economic lot of the farmer. 

No, we have failed during the three and a half decades of honest effort (in 
my humble judgment) because we have looked upon abundance (unavoidable 
abundance) as a curse instead of a blessing, and have centered our efforts on 
the futile task of preventing abundance in a hungry world, instead of concen- 
trating our efforts on devising methods of sensible disposal of surpluses and 
of paying farmers an equitable and higher income. 


LOW FARM INCOME IS THE CRUX OF THE FARM PROBLEM AND NOT SURPLUSES 


Stripped of all its trimming, the farm problem has throughout these 35 
years been, and will be until it is solved, a low-income problem, It is not a 
problem of surpluses; for how could anyone claim it is a problem of producing 
too much food in a country with a sizable percentage of its own people ill fed 
and ill-clothed? In a country and a world where the great mass of its people 
has had its purchasing power doubled per hour of labor during the years we have 
debated the farmers plight? In a world where half of the people are hungry 
each night? Laborers and other nonfarm people both in the United States and 
probably in most of our foreign markets can today buy their food and clothing 
for less than half as much of their daily toil as they could a third of a cen- 
tury ago. Obviously the low price for farm products is not due to the fact that 
we have too much but that the present market machinery, despite that the world 
is far more able to pay a fair price for its food, does not draw from the 
consumer the fair price he is amply able to pay. Especially is this true of do- 
mestic consumers. The farm problem, I repeat, is a problem of relatively low 
and inequitable income for farmers. 

I am convinced that we would have little or no surpluses today had we 
had during these three and one-half decades a broad national policy of mov- 
ing our surpluses at competitive prices in domestic surplus markets and in 
export markets. We have piled high our stored surpluses because we were 
not willing to sell them at what a hungry world can pay and is willing to pay, 
for them; because as a Nation we have not been ingenious enough in our national 
policy to live with abundance as a blessing and not a curse. We have let the State 
Department and other nations scare us out of an aggressive, constructive policy 
of movement of our surpluses to hungry people for considerations which they 
could have paid to their own and our best advantage. 

Later I shall state why I believe we cannot within reason stop our surpluses 
from being produced, why I believe the so-called soil bank is a subterfuge in that 
99 percent of our reasons for it are to prevent abundance, which we cannot pre- 
vent; and that essentially the soil-bank program is in the same category as the 
action of the early 1930’s of plowing up every third row of one of the finest crops 
of cotton that I ever saw in southwestern Oklahoma, and of “killing little 
pigs.” 

To mislead the public into believing that high-fixed support is the cause of 
our surpluses, or to mislead them into thinking that we would not have had 
surpluses had we had flexible supports every day since peace was declared, is @ 
national tragedy, in my honest judgment. We probably would have had almost 
as much surpluses, as we now have, if not more, had flexible supports, plus 
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Government purchases as a means of price support, prevailed every day since 


peace. For, neither high-fixed support nor the absence of flexible support, has 
had much to do with causing our surpluses. 


HOW LOW HAS FARM INCOME BEEN DURING THE PAST THIRD OF A CENTURY? 


I do not propose to state that low income and not surplus farm productions 
is the farm problem, and that we can have an equitable farm income and live 
with abundance with great credit and comfort, without documenting these 
statements. 

The abbreviated calculation shown below will, I believe, document the low- 
income verity of the problem ; and shows that for the 36 years that Congress has 
debated the farm question (from 1920 to 1955) farmers have averaged receiving 
only 49 percent as much income for their labor and management as they would 
have earned as an average industrial wage worker. Certainly few would ques- 
tion the contention that low income is the farm problem when facts reveal that 
farmers have received less than half as much for their personal work as have 
industrial workers for these 36 years. 


The annual labor and management income of all farm operators in the United 
States compared with the annual earnings of industrial workers for the period 
from 1920 to 1955 (based on official U. S. Government data) 


The annual earnings of all operators of farms 


Percent 
operators’ 
Period or years | Net farm | Operators’ | Total in- Interest | Operators’ | Operators’ | labor in- 
income off-farm come of and un- | income for | income at come is 
of all labor all op- paid labor | labor and | industrial | of parity 
operators income erators value ! manage- jwagerates?| with wage 
ment ? workers’ 
income * 


Million i Percent 
$3, 374 $2, 759 2 
2, 114 
4, 048 


28 
an 


SINAN AD nH 


S2usi2 


21, 101 
11, 708 


» 
> 
a 


1 Interest on operators’ equity in farm investment at first mortgage rate plus unpaid family labor at farm 
wage rates without board, to be deducted from operators’ total income. 

? Total income of all operators less interest and unpaid labor. 

’ Ingome of operators had their farm labor income been equal to that of industrial workers’ annual wages. 

‘ Perceritage actual operators’ labor income was of average annual income of wage workers. 


I believe that few among us could seriously question the validity of the state- 
ment that the services of the average farmer (good, bad, and indifferent) are 
worth as much as the services of the average industrial wage worker (skilled, 
unskilled, and of the lowest order of service). Such a comparison is valid to 
my way of thinking; and it is made invalid when one attempts to exclude part- 
time or low-income farmers, for the comparison does not exclude the less compe- 
tent and low-wage worker in industry, and off-farm labor pay is included for 
farm operators whether they are classed as part-time or not. 

In calculating the farm operator’s income, all value of food, fiber, fuel, and 
house rental allowance furnished by the farm is added to the farmer’s income, 
as is all labor returns he receives for off-farm work. Expenses and interest 
on the operator’s equity, as well as a farm wage rate for unpaid family labor, 
are deducted from the farm income in order to arrive at the returns of the 
operator for his own labor and management for the year. 
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During these 36 years American farmers probably had some of the worst years 
they have ever experienced, and some of the best. In the best year of relative 
income, 1948, they received for their year’s labor only 81 percent as much as did 
the average industrial wage worker. Thus in the so-called heyday prosperity 
of agriculture farmers were even then getting only four-fifths as much pay for 
their work as industrial workers. Since farmers also serve as managers of 
their businesses, if management pay of industry were averaged into the data, 
the discrepancy of farmers’ income in the comparison would be much greater 
than 81 percent of parity with industrial workers. 

During the decade of the twenties all farmers in the country averaged only 
one-fourth, and from 1930-39 less than a third of the wages paid industrial 
workers. In the lowest relative income years for farmers, during the 36 years, 
they received only 2 percent, and in the second worst year only 6 percent of the 
wages industrial workers were paid. This meant that farm operators, so far 
as earning anything for their labor above interest on their equity and operating 
expenses was concerned, were little better off than the unemployed laborer in 
those years despite the fact that in those years they worked harder than at any 
other time. 

American farmers as a group are probably as skilled, as capable as our indus- 
trial workers; are certainly on a par, if not superior, to farmers anywhere in 
the world, and use around 50 percent more capital per worker than is used in 
nonfarm industries in the Nation. 

During the three and a half decades following 1920, the American farmer has 
increased his total output of food and fiber 54 percent with 39 percent less hours 
of labor, with 152-percent increase in output per hour of work. Yet he has 
done this remarkable job on 5 percent less harvested acres and with only 15 
percent more units of breeding stock. His reward to consumers is that whereas 
in 1920 each farm worker supported 8.27 other people, he now supports 18.54 
other people—an increase of 124 percent. 

This matchless record of production for three and a half decades goes far 
deeper than the mere satisfaction of hunger of our people, for the continuity 
of this abundance has, I am convinced, preserved our democracy itself. Dur- 
ing the terrible depression of the early 1930’s, when industry cut its output to 
almost half that of 1929, agriculture maintained its output at full capacity, thus 
insuring that all could be fed well despite calamity otherwise. Ask yourself 
what would have happened to our teeming city millions and our way of life 
had food production been cut in half and had millions on millions starved as a 
consequence. Would our democracy have survived such a catastrophe? 

This is a thumbnail picture of the matchless service the American farmer has 
contributed te the Nation—a service for which he as a laborer has been paid 
exactly half of the wages that the average industrial worker has been paid for 
the past three and a half decades. 

Had farm operators been paid an income during these 36 years on a parity 
with the industrial wage worker, I believe our phenomenal progress as a nation 
would have been far greater and labor itself would have received a greater in- 
come. Anything short of this parity for farmers, I am convinced, sells not only 
farmers short, but labor and the Nation itself. This doubling of farm income 
(that is, increasing it 100 percent) could have been accomplished by increasing 
the prices farmers received for their products by only 30 percent. What is more, 
probably less than a third of the 30-percent increase would have been a part of 
a price-support program had an effective program been in operation for the 36 
years. To me this is a paltry price to pay as a reward to farmers for their 
magnificent services, to pay for a more prospeous economically stable economy 
for the Nation. 

WHY SURPLUSES ARE UNAVOIDABLE 


There is a vast difference between a surplus of a single farm product and an 
overall surplus of all products that is caused from a total output above the 
amount that can be absorbed in the market at satisfactory prices to farmers. 
Farmers can and do correct quickly single product surpluses if prices fall rela- 
tive to prices of other products. They are constantly taking actions of this type. 
They can and will quickly correct such surpluses by shifting their production 
resources from the surplus crop or product to a better-paying product not in 
surplus supply. Other than to furnish information on the presence or prospect 
of such single surpluses, the Government doesn’t need to do anything about them 
for farmers. Once farmers realize such surpluses exist, or are likely to occur, 
they will shortly correct the situation. 
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It is where the total capacity of agriculture yields overall and persistent sur- 
pluses that play havoe with farm income—a situation that no individual farmer 
can cope with, and that the Government must assist farmers with. This type 
of overall surplus is not in the least helped by flexing the price support for all 
products, for, the income of the farmer is worsened by it. True, if the price of 
a given product is flexed below the price of other products farmers can produce, 
they will quickly shift to any alternative and better paying product that their 
farm resources will permit them to shift to. But where all products are rela- 
tively and equally (approximately) low, the harassed farmer has no place to 
flee except to go broke and get out of farming, or to ask his Government for help. 
This is the predicament that the present cost-price squeeze and the present surplus 
situation confronts millions of farmers with today, especially the younger farmer 
who has a high percentage of debts. 

Why will both flexible and high-fixed supports which undertake to cut back 
total farm output fail to deal soundly with such overall surpluses? Why 
haven’t farmers over the past three and one-half decades responded to such 
overall surplus crises with a reduction of production? Why has the Govern- 
ment miserably failed to effect reduced farm output with its efforts to control 
individual crops since the early 1930’s? 

Let’s look first at the facts on failure of control. During the 25 years that 
we have attempted to control crop output, through both years of control and years 
of no control, through 35 years of high prices and low prices since 1920, through 
years of war and peace, the total area of planted land has remained remark- 
ably close to 360 million acres. Advocates of control and soil banks, whose pur- 
poses are of getting rid of surpluses, should give sober thought to this indis- 
putable and basic evidence of the remarkable stability of American farm out- 
put regardless of the circumstances. 

The enforcement of an extensive soil-bank program may change this majestic 
stability of farm abundance to a small extent, but it will do so at the cost of the 
most unpopular regimentation of farmers we have ever dreamed of. 

We are in a period of farm development, when both the mechanization of 
field operations and the electrification of miscellaneous jobs on farms are pressing 
hard on the family farm operator for greater and greater use of these labor saving 
potentials. These press hard for a larger and larger sized family farm, and it 
is this extreme pressure that is causing the unusual spectacle of increasing land 
values despite the adverse pressures of depressed farm income. To claim that 
land value rises during recent years show that farmers are prosperous, or are not 
in a serious predicament, when incomes have fallen by around a third, is a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the facts or is an illusion that is difficult to understand. 

These applications of machines in field operation and of electric power in 
performing the nonfield work on farms have both made the family farm far more 
self-sufficient in labor supply. Family labor (including the operator’s) is in the 
nature of a fixed cost of farm operation as are taxes, interest, and investment in 
land and machinery that is already owned, These fixed costs on the average farm 
amount to around 75 percent of the total costs of running the average American 
family farm. In industry fixed costs normally run around 25 percent of all 
costs of operation. Farmers lose more when prices are low if they reduce output 
than they do when they maintain full output since they do not thereby reduce 
their high fixed costs. Hence, farmers always operate at full capacity. With 
industry, on the other hand, because of low fixed costs and high percentage of 
costs that can be easily reduced, a reduction of output with falling prices is 
almost inevitable. Nearly all of industry’s labor is hired labor, and is not in the 
nature of fixed costs but is variable or reducible costs. 

This fundamental difference between fixity of costs of operation in agriculture 
and industry cannot be overcome by legislation and is the dominant reason why 
neither Government control, flexibile price support, nor soil-bank programs, are 
likely to have much influence on total American farm production and conse- 
quently on the production of farm surpluses. 

When one adds to this basic fact, the fact that birth rate on farms has always 
been, and will continue to be, such that we produce more than twice as many farm 
boys each year as are needed to replace retiring and dying farmers, and that this 
insures us more prospective farmers each year than we can possibly use as 
farmers, one realizes that we shall at all times have all the farmers we need 
for uninterrupted abundant output. 

Add again to these two forces making for full farm output, another great, and 
almost irreducible force for continued abundant farm output—the expanding 
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force of improved efficiency of output per man per acre and per livestock unit 
previously mentioned. A recent study of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicated that if farmers used all the unused know-how now on our 
research shelves they could increase their output from 50 to 90 percent depend- 
ing on the product involved. The steady increasing output from our matchless 
research is almost as fixed as the stars in their course, paying little respect to our 
puny efforts at control of farm output. 

These three majestically accelerated moving forces, which without doubt 
will continue for many years to come, impel me to conclude that it is futile to 
try to reduce American farm output as a whole, that to control acreages of 
specific crops merely spreads the “disease”’(?) of surpluses to other products, 
that soil banks and similar efforts are, all, the wrong approach to the solution 
of the farm problem—to the problem of low farm income. 


THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF A SOUND SOLUTION OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


What then is the sound approach to this low-income problem of the farmers? 

First, I would like to say that in tackling this problem we must forget the 
bugaboo that a parity of income can be realized for farmers by the free market 
forces of supply and demand, operating without Government interference. To 
say in the same breath that one wants farmers to get a full parity of income in 
the marketplace, is a complete contradiction in one short sentence. Also, to con- 
tend that a system of flexible price supports, with prices supported by Government 
purchase, will bring the farmer both parity and stability of income is not true, 
is an illusion, and is completely misleading. 

We as a nation, without the use of some form of coercion, cannot sell 1 pound 
of our surpluses abroad for a penny more than foreign consumers are willing 
and able to pay for these surpluses. Yet both high fixed and flexible supports 
that pay farmers support prices both for their domestically consumed products 
and for their export surpluses, assume either that we can sell the surpluses 
abroad at a price higher than consumers can afford to pay, or that we can con- 
tinue to pile the surpluses sky high and some day find a better market for them 
before they rot or before their storage bankrupts us. Either assumption is a 
pipedream. Equally as much a pipedream, is the assumption that we can con- 
tinue to produce surpluses and not seek markets abroad which the State Depart- 
ment won't object to as competitively hurting producers of the surplus product 
in other countries. Until we live in a world that can control all production and 
distribution of farm products throughout all countries, there is no alternative 
to selling our surpluses at competitive prices or stopping all foreign trade in 
the products from our farms. These are impossible alternatives. 

Equally impossible is the assumption that farmers either can or will be 
satisfied with prices in the domestic marketplace that are set by the low price 
that our surpluses must sell for abroad. The sooner the Congress, farm leaders, 
and farm organizations realize that the Government cannot control production 
of our surpluses, cannot support both domestic needs and surpluses at the same 
price level, without making the surplus problem an insolvable problem, the 
sooner will we solve the low-income problem of American agriculture. 

This means that the only sensible approach to the solution of the surplus and 
low-income problems, as I see it, is a multiple-price system which supports do- 
mestic sales at full and unreduced parity and lets surpluses sell in domestic 
surplus markets and exports markets at what users will pay for them. This 
does not mean that a multiple-pricing system can be devised that will work equally 
well on all farm products, or that all minor nonexport surplus crops must be 
supported in price. If the major products are supported under a multiple-price 
system, without any control of any kind (by acreage, marketing quotas, or soil- 
bank schemes) inter-enterprise competition between crops and products can and 
will set a sound stable pattern of production on farms, and will tend to raise 
prices of minor products to the general level of prices of the major supported 
products. Thus support of a few major products at full‘parity on the domestic 
portion of our farm abundance and a freedom of control of surplus production 
will let the forces of the market raise prices on minor products, and at the same 
time set a sound pattern of production on all products. 

If support is paid in the form of a differential and especially as a percentage 
differential of the free market (the surplus) price, competition will determine 
the quality of a product produced and marketed, thus avoiding all the unsolvable 
difficulties of present supports encouraging production of unwanted qualities 
of products. 
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It might be thought that full parity support on domestic needs without con- 
trols might cause overproduction to run wild. This would not be the case 
because of powerful built-in production retarding or limiting forces in such 
a multiple-price system. One of these is the unyielding and stable overall area 
planted to all crops, which has remained essentially at 360 million acres for 35 
years. With a balanced support for all major products this rather rigid 360 
million acres would set definite limits to total farm output and to production 
of the various crops. 

‘xpansion of total and relative production under such a balanced pricing 
system would depend on the steady expansion of improved efficiency coming 
from research and use of fertilizers, insecticides, and similar variable cost items. 
Expansion from research, under presently used and proposed controls, is not 
subject to these controls, that is, it advances despite controls. Only if we turn 
backward and stop expanded research and teaching can we expect to retard 
expanded production coming from this source. Nor can expansion from use 
of more fertilizers and other variable costs be curbed under acreage control. 
To claim or imply, as the present administration has often done, that expanded 
research will solve the low farm income is entirely fallacious and is worse than 
whistling in the dark. Expanded research applied on farms today would add 
to and aggravate our surplus problems. More surpluses added to our current 
supplies, with no change in our bankrupt flexible support program, would add 
insult to injury to the farmers’ plight. It would help consumers which gives 
the claim a degree of sanity. 

The sale of surpluses at low prices under a multiple-price system will serve as 
a brake on total output and production of surpluses. For the surplus price is the 
price farmers should get and will get for their surpluses under a multiple-price 
system, and not a support price, as is the case under present fixed and flexible 
supports. 

Surplus production would thus receive positive checks under a multiple-pricing 
system.even without direct planned control. With such a balanced all-round sup- 
port of major products under a multiple-pricing system, there would be little incen- 
tive to shift from one product to another if all major products are supported at 
parity and all surpluses are sold at market prices. Only as market or surplus 
prices of the surpluses change materially will there be significant inducements 
for farmers to shift production from one crop to another. This type of shifting 
is desirable, of course, and is one of the great values of a multiple-pricing system, 
as contrasted to both fixed and flexible supports. 


WHY THE SOIL BANK WILL NOT SOLVE THE SURPLUS OR LOW-PRICE PROBLEMS 


In the first part of this statement I said that I had little faith in the presently 
proposed soil bank for helping to solve the farm problem. I seriously doubt, 
even if made compulsory, that it will materially reduce surpluses; also I doubt 
that it will do any significant thing to correct the real farm problem of low income. 

In the first place, the soil bank is advocated in nearly every instance to prevent 
abundant production, not to improve productivity of our soil. If it were being 
fashioned for really “banking” soil productivity and shifting land to a better 
use, and were applied only on that land which is genuinely in need of sound 
conservation, such as the marginal areas in the humid lands and in the unsoundly 
expanded wheat area of the Dust Bowl, it would be a desirable soil-improving 
measure. Confined to such lands, and, at the same time, if livestock prices are 
properly and fairly supported, it would increase output within a year or two 
and not reduce it, thus defeating the dominant motive of its advocates. 

No; it will not be used mainly on such lands, for its advocates aim to cut output 
where the cut will be effective and where the cut will hurt. It must idle the 
most productive lands, and largely on family farms where expanded area is 
needed due to increased use of machinery and power. This vicious destruc- 
tion of our abundance will take its place in history, I am firmly convinced, as 
being unsound and of the same class as plowing up cotton and killing pigs to keep 
them from being used to clothe and feed needy people. 

Control of production as we have applied it under high fixed and flexible sup- 
ports is not nearly as undesirable as the use of the soil bank. For under these 
supports we have not completely idled our resources of land and labor, since 
these have been shifted to production of things that we do not have as great an 
advantage in as we naturally have in the controlled crops. But in both the soil 
bank and in pig killing we are aiming directly at withholding our abundance 
from a hungry world—both from our own ill-fed people and from those in other 
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lands. There can be no moral justification for this, and the tragedy of it is 
that, I believe, there is not any sound economic basis for it. 

Let’s take a closer look at the unsound economic basis of it. The application 
of machines to fieldwork and the more recent beginnings of the use of electricity 
both generate a great, sound, desirable, and almost irresistible urge to increase 
the size of family farms. The soil bank is a force opposing this needed expansion. 
If this urge for expanded output of family farms is sound, the soil bank as an 
antiforce cannot be sound. Family farmers need to operate larger areas to 
become fully productive, and not smaller areas as the soil bank will force on 
them. 

A rough calculation for all farms in the United States in 1954 indicates total 
sales and farm-used products had an average value of $40 per crop-acre. A total 
of all variable costs that could be reduced with the farmer’s reduced acreage 
under the soil bank amounts to around $3 per acre, including purchased fertilizer, 
seed and feed, and hired labor. It appears, therefore, that the average soil-bank 
acre would have to carry a payment of around $37 for the farmer to break even, 
to say nothing of inducing him to tie himself up to a long-time commitment that 
runs counter to his long-time urge to expand his operations and not contract 
them. 

Then, too, by means of added fertilizer and more intensive efforts on” the 
remainder of their land, and in view of needed expansion, farmers could offset in 
large part reduction of output as a result of loss of use of soil-bank land. How 
much the soil bank will reduce production is impossible to say. Certainly it 
will be far less than the percentage of crop-acres taken out of use. And cer- 
tainly the net reduction, I believe, will be far less than a full payment for the 
great trouble it will cause farmers. Why should our hard-pressed farmers have 
to shoulder this program at the expense of a further decrease of their present 
low income? 

The family farm, under the soil bank, as contrasted to the large commercial 
farm, will suffer greater in two important respects. In the first place, the family 
farm as mentioned previously, greatly needs to expand, whereas, the large com- 
mercial farm is already large enough to make sound and full use of machinery 
and electric power. Again, since on the family farm the operator’s unpaid labor 
is a fixed cost to him, and is normally upward of 90 percent of all labor, he must 
keep his labor busy or waste it; whereas, on large commercial farms labor is 
hired and its costs can be reduced readily with a reduction of land under the 
soil-bank program. The family farm will be punished more and get less out of 
the soil bank than the large commercial farm. One would not dare predict the 
dire consequence of a vigorous application of the soil bank on American family 
farms. To me the soil-bank program makes a modicum of sense for big farmers 
but no sense whatever for the average family farm. 

To conclude, therefore, I believe the social and money costs of the soil bank 
to the Nation will be far greater than the unpredictable small benefits derived 
from it. 


WHAT KIND OF PRICE SUPPORTS SHOULD BE USED 


Even if the Congress should pass the needed multiple-price system which has, 
heretofore, been advocated, I believe the use of these multiple supports should be 
subject to the affirmative vote of a majority of farmers. In fact, I would also 
leave high fixed support with control, and flexible support with control, on the 
statute books and let farmers choose by vote which of the three types of support 
they would use for each of the major crops. 

If separate kinds of two-price systems were used for different major commodi- 
ties (and I believe the plan would need to be different for different groups of 
products) I believe the plan proposed by the National Milk Producers Federation 
would prove satisfactory for dairy products; and with some modifications it 
would be suitable for poultry and meat products. 

However, a certificate plan could be made to operate for meat products. On 
a previous occasion I have explained its application to meat, and if desired a 
statement can be filed at this hearing. 

For wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco, a certificate plan could work admirably. 
The plan incorporated in the Hope bill I think would work well for these products. 
However, I believe it is a mistake, as is done in the Hope bill, to issue certificates 
covering domestic sales to farmers on the basis of historical acres planted by 
farmers. This freezes patterns of production and causes production to spread 
far out into areas not best suited to the supported crop. It is a form of control 
which I think is not desirable or needed. 
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I would prefer a two- or muitiple-price certificate used without control and 
without quotas. I will not take the time to describe the implementation of such 
a certificate plan since I have described such a plan to this committee on previous 
appearances. If you desire, I shall file a statement of the plan for the record. As 
I have previously stated under a two-price plan, if only the domestic portion of 
each sale were supported for all major products, domestic consumption would 
set definite limits to quantities and costs of support for each major product. 


A PARITY ALLOTMENT PRODUCTION PAYMENT PLAN IS SUPERIOR 


I am inclined to believe that there is a better plan of price support than those 
we have tried and better than the proposed two-price plan. This better plan 
would incorporate the two-price principle and the so-called production payment 
plan, with the plan being financed by a sales tax on all food and clothing at the 
retail level. 

A brief description of the plan is as follows: The Secretary of Agriculture at 
the beginning of the marketing year would announce approximately the total 
production of the product for the year and the percentage of production that 
would sell at full parity if surpluses were insulated. This preliminary an- 
nouncement would enable each farmer to judge whether or not he would take the 
trouble-to certify each of his sales during the marketing year as a basis for quali- 
fying for later production payments. Certified evidence of sales by each farmer 
would be the basis of his production payments at the end of the marketing year. 
But he would be paid price support or production payments only on the per- 
centage of his total sales that would move at full parity. The payment could be 
on the basis of either full parity or a declared percentage of parity. 

If such a program were financed by a sales tax at retail level the percent of 
retail price of the tax would be from a half to a third of what the percentage 
would be if such financing were done by taxing food and clothing at the farm 
level ; and percentagewise it would be much less at the retail level than if it were 
applied at the processing level. Such taxes at lower levels of movement of the 
product through marketing channels are in large part pyramided into retail 
prices, since margins of middlemen are usually on a percentage basis and not 
a flat-payment basis. 

A parity allotment production payment plan (or a multiple-price production 
payment plan) would actually save consumers food and clothing costs, even 
when taxes are added to retail prices, compared with prices they would pay for 
food and clothing with the domestic sales portion of raw products supported 
at parity by either Government purchase price support or a multiple-price 
certificate support. This is because in the first place, these latter mentioned 
plans raise the price to the support level at the farm and this high support 
price tends to be pyramided through marketing channels up to the retail level 
which the consumer must pay. In the second place, the costs of these plans that 
incorporate elaborate means either to prevent or control surpluses or to waste- 
fully and unnecessarily store them place these additional costs indirectly on 
the taxpayers and consumers. 

In declaring the domestic portion which would be supported the Secretary 
would be required to estimate each year the total amount of each product that 
would move into domestic markets at full parity or at a percentage of parity at 
which the product is to be supported. Obviously the amount of this domestic 
“parity allotment” would be less at full parity than it would be at 90 percent 
of parity. By thus adjusting the amount that would sell at the supported price, 
positive limits to the amount to be supported and the cost of the program 
can be and would be determined at the beginning of the marketing year. This 
flexibility and limiting factor was not incorporated in the so-called Brannan 
production payment plan. 

As yet I have not had time to work out detailed and refined estimates of the 
costs of such a plan, but I have made some rough approximations of its total 
costs. I have estimated roughly the approximate amount of wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, rice, pork, beef, dairy products, poultry, and Irish potatoes, that 
would have moved into domestic markets at full parity price in 1955; and then 
have estimated that the following amounts of production payments would be 
required above the estimated free market price: Wheat 75 cent per bushel; 
cotton 5 cent per pound; peanuts 5 cents per pound ; tobacco 15 cents per pound ; 
rice $1.50 per bag; pork 8 cents per pound; beef 7 cents, and milk at 1.5 cents 
per pound, with an estimate of two-thirds of total production of each moving into 
markets at full parity prices; eggs at 15 cents per dozen (with two-third of 
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production moving at parity) ; poultry meat at 10 cents per pound (with about 
three-fourths of production estimated to sell at parity); and finally potatoes 
at 30 cents per bushel (with about two-thirds selling at parity). 

Obviously these crude and rough estimates are subject to correction and to 
criticism and are not given as being close to accurate. However, I do believe 
they give a workable basis for considering the probable overall costs of the 
proposal. For the 11 products combined the estimated total costs were estimated 
at less than $4 billion for 1955. 

It will be noted that no support was calculated for all feed grains. This 
omission was due to the assumption that competition of feed grains with the 
other supported crops for use of land, together with the support of livestock 
products, would reflect in the prices of feed grains and bring them in line with 
the general support level of prices. 

How much of a tax on all food and clothing at retail level would be required 
to raise $4 billion for these proposed production payments? Total consumer 
expenditures for food and clothing for 1955 according to the Department of 
Commerce were slightly less than $1 billion, Thus a tax of 4 percent would 
raise the necessary production payments of $4 billion. 

At first thought, one might think that consumers would revolt at such a sales 
tax. However, I believe that if consumers’ understand that’ food cests..woutd 
be reduced under the plan, it would be acceptable to them. Actually, they 
would obtain their food and clothing for less than they would at the same 
level of support by either high fixed support, flexible support or a two-price 
certificate system. These supports impose the cost of supports at farm level of 
prices and these tend to pyramid into much larger amounts at consumer level 
of prices. Also since total volume of sales from surplus production would 
materially increase farmers’ net income and would thus reduce pressures for 
higher price support which would result under plans of production controls. 

This plan, in that it sets limits as to costs of supports, and amounts supported, 
avoids the outstanding defect of the Brannan production payment plan. The 
indeterminate costs of the Brannan plan, or the alternative of control which 
tended to neutralize the low prices as a result of production payments, were two 
grave defects of it as put forth by the former Secretary of Agriculture. The 
plan, here set out, avoids this contradictory feature of the Brannan plan. This 
recourse to control under the Brannan plan, on the other hand, would have 
tended to raise a pyramided price to consumers. While, it is true, the sales 
tax in this proposed plan does raise consumers’ cost by the actual amount of 
the tax, it is not a pyramided cost. 


ADVANTAGES OF A PARITY ALLOTMENT PRODUCTION PAYMENT PLAN 


The outstanding advantage the proposed plan would have over every other 
plan (except other production payments without controls) is that free market 
prices would free farmers from control and determine how much they would 
plant in the various crops. 

Politically, the proposal also has superior advantages. In the first place, if 
financed as suggested there would be no need for Congress to wrangle annually 
about appropriations for price supports. In the second place, cost of administer- 
ing the plan would be reduced to those needed for certifying each farmer's sales 
of products produced on his own farm, and would not require current elaborate 
acreage compliance staffs. This alone would greatly reduce administrative 
costs as well as reduce the political aspects of the farm program at all levels 
of politics. 

One outstanding merit of the plan is that it would be less objectionable from 
the international viewpoint than either fixed flexible or two-price supports. 
World prices would prevail both in domestic markets and in export channels. 
There would be little need of tariff restrictions on imports since the surplus price 
would be at such a low level as to make imports with a profit difficult. High 
domestic support prices serve as powerful magnets for drawing imports into the 
country—even over tariffs; but the proposed plan would function as a repellant 
to imports. 

Another great advantage of the plan is that internationally it would serve as 
well to protect domestic agriculture in a deficit or import country as it would serve 
in a surplus-producing country. In a deficit country imports could be allowed to 
enter at surplus prices, and domestic products could sell at the same low surplus 
price, with a sales tax on all foods, the proceeds of which could be used to make 
production payments to farmers in the country. Thus agricultural interests in 
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both surplus and deficit country could be harmonized under a similar plan to solve 
the farmers’ low price problem. 

The farm problem, both in deficit and surplus countries, is basically a low 
income problem caused by locally produced surpluses in surplus countries, and by 
imported surpluses in food deficit countries. In other words, the farm problem 
is a worldwide low income problem and the income increasing plan I have pro- 
posed could apply and work equally well in all advanced agricultural countries 
whether they produced surpluses or were deficit producing countries. 


SOME SPECIFIC DEFECTS OF THE SOIL-BANK BILL 


I cannot close this statement without some comments on the specific defects 
incorporated in the draft of the soil bank bill before the committee; in addition 
to the general criticism I have already given of the soil-bank idea. 

The bill rightly leaves all details of the administration up to the Secretary. 
It gives him an enormous power over farmers in addition to the amount he already 
has, which, he himself, has said is alarming. One wonders where our efforts to 
destroy or prevent abundance will lead us. 

The Secretary under the present programs and under the soil bank if it is made 
compulséry (which I believe must be done), will have power to say how much 
farmers plant, what they will do with their land, and sets the price they shall sell 
their products at, and have charge of most products moving to markets. This is 
more power than any Secretary should have. 

Specifically there is a great danger to tenant farmers and family incomes in the 
conservation reserve provision of the bill. This provision will pay up to 10 years 
an owner of land a “prevailing rate of cash rental” for land put in the conserva- 
tion reserve, also in addition an incentive payment and costs of conservation 
measures, and is a gold mine for the owner of rented land. It will guarantee 
these payments without any cost of worry on his part. Why would such a land- 
lord ever want to bother with a renter being on his land? Yet at the $5,000 limit 
of payment if he is satisfied with a 5 percent return on his land he could place 
1,000 acres of $100 per acre land in this ideal safe and guaranteed type of invest- 
ment or 500 acres of $200 land—a total land investment of $100,000, naying him 
a 5 percent return and giving him additional values or conservation assistance. 

None of the rewards the Secretary is authorized to pay is for operators’ costs 
of either a tenant- or owner-operated farm, but are all land costs. Yet “operat- 
ing costs” are “banked” as well as land costs, under the soil bank proposal— 
especially the conservation reserve. This provision will make the complete idling 
of tenant farm units one of the most attractive parts of the program. It will 
make the proposition attractive to owner operators as an investor in land and not 
as an operator in that it pays for his land costs but not his other fixed operating 
costs including the idling of unpaid labor. 

The landlords appears to be decidedly the gainer under the soil-bank program ; 
but the program does not look attractive, and I doubt that it can be made attrac- 
tive, for the operator of the family farm or of a tenant farm so long as pressures 
for expanded acres prevail. 


THe Dairy INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1956. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: I am setting forth the views of the Dairy Indus- 
try Committee relative to the general farm legislation now being considered by 
your committee. 

The Dairy Industry Committee is composed of official representatives of 
American Butter Institute, National Cheese Institute, National Creameries 
Association, American Dry Milk Institute, Evaporated Milk Association, Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, and Milk Industry Foun- 
dation. 

The members of these national dairy associations are primarily engaged in 
processing, manufacturing, and distributing milk and dairy products and are 
located in every State. 

Our interest in the economic well-being of the dairy industry is as profound 
as those who produce the milk from which the great variety of dairy products 
are made. We are the agencies that process and sell this great variety of dairy 
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products to the American housewife and to a small degree to purchasers outside 
of this country. 

This committee has met and considered the various issues and deem it best 
that we present our views only on those dealing directly with the dairy industry. 
We feel that those items of a general agricultural nature or those that are most 
applicable to specific commodities can best be handled by other organizations. 

These are our views relative to the dairy situation : 


1, SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


(a@) We recommend that Public Law 480 be extended beyond the present 
expiration date. 

(0) We commend the United States Department of Agriculture for their 
efforts in disposing of surplus dairy products at home and abroad, and believe 
that these efforts deserve the support of all the departments of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

(c) We urge that the USDA and the dairy industry further develop sales 
of dairy products under title I of Public Law 480. While progress has been 
made, we believe that it is possible to develop greater sales of surplus agri- 
cultural products by the Commodity Credit Corporation on the world market 
at competitive prices. 

(d) We also urge that recognition be given to the sales efforts of all segments 
of the dairy industry which are increasing consumption, including the revised 
and added sales and advertising programs of the American Dairy Association, 
the National Dairy Council, and State councils, and other producer-financed 
groups. 

(e) We reiterate the position taken in our appearance before this committee 
in March 1954, that at such time as dairy surpluses are a problem, we would 
recommend the enactment of short-term legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry eut disposal programs not only to liquidate existing 
inventories but also to dispose of the excess of inventory immediately in 
prospect. This has been referred to as a “purchase-and-immediate resale” 
program. 

2. SOIL FERTILITY BANK 


In the consideration of the soil bank we approve the provision that land so 
set aside be not diverted to pastureland or to produce feed which would tend 
to increase livestock production and therefore make more acute the livestock 
and livestock products surplus problem. 


8. PRICE SUPPORTS 


Inasmuch as there is currently in operation a general reduction of dairy 
surpluses, we urge the continuance of price supports for milk and butterfat at 
not less than present levels for at least the coming marketing year. 


4. MARKETING QUOTAS 


We are opposed to marketing or production quotas in any form in the dairy 
industry. We believe them to be unworkable and uneconomic. 


5. SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Tremendous contributions have been made by the school lunch program, not 
only to the nutritional levels of the school children benefiting from their oper- 
ation, but to the entire economy and we urge that this program be expanded 
in scope. As long as a surplus of dairy products exists, we support an exten- 
sion of the time limit and an increase in the supplemental appropriations for 
the special milk program for the purchase of fluid milk and other non-price- 
supported dairy products suitable for preparation and use in the special milk 
program. We also recommend that such special milk program be extended to 
cover all nonprofit schools. 


6. BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


We urge that sufficient funds be provided to complete the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program. 
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7. DAIRY PRODUCTS USE BY ARMED FORCES 


We believe that the maximum consumption of milk and dairy products by 
the Armed Forces and veterans’ hospitals should be encouraged. 

We can assure the members of this committee that the dairy processing and 
distributing industry, which I represent, is making a maximum effort to dis- 
pose of every pound of dairy products produced. 

ee that this be incorporated in the record of the hearings on this 
su 

Respectfully yours, 
M. H. BrigHTMAN, 
Evecutive Secretary. 


FRANKLIN-HAMPSHIRE District No 2, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 


DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Hatfield, Mass. 
Hon. LAURENCE CURTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sir: As chairman of the Department of Massachusetts, American Legion 
agriculture committee, I have been requested to write to you pertaining to the 
cigar tobacco situation in the Connecticut Valley. 

You must know the threat that the synthetic manufactured cigar binder is 
making as heretofore unusable inferior grades of cigar tobacco are being used 
for binder purposes and are, therefore, replacing the market for our regular 
good quality natural cigar binder tobacco, 

As the growing of cigar tobacco is the first ranking agriculture industry in 
the Connecticut Valley, and whereas the Connecticut Valley is the source of 
two-thirds of the cigar binders used in the United States, therefore we earnestly 
solicit your support in seeking aid in the form of inclusion of tobacco in a soil 
fertility bank plan that is adopted by Congress. 

Thank you for any help you can give this serious matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. Betsorp, 
Department Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 


CORDELL, OKLA. 
Hon. Victok WICKERSHAM, 
United States Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: One of the greatest problems facing the chambers of commerce 
throughout the Southwest is the migration of farm families from the land to 
larger centers and to the west coast area, 

This constant loss of population is brought about by the inability of the small 
farmer to earn a living on 80 to 160 acres due to increasing costs of machinery, 
fertilizers, fuel, and other production items coupled with reduced acreage allot- 
ments and lower commodity prices. 

During the past year the frequency of farm sales has increased at an alarming 
rate, Tear sheets of some of these sales in our own community are enclosed. It 
will be noted that most indicate that the farmers are leaving the farm 
permanently. 

These are all valuable and fertile dryland farms and are being sold at an 
average price of $150 per acre to those who are already tilling large acreages. 

Also enclosed are letters from various businesses and organizations which are 
disturbed by the situation in western Oklahoma, 

This exhibit is respectfully submitted in the interest of all of our citizens with 
the request that every effort be made to work out an equitable agriculture program 
which will allow these many small farm businessmen to remain on the farm, as 
they sincerely desire to do. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CorDELL (OKLA.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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CoRDELL, OKLA., February 27, 1956. 
Mr. Haritey H. HUvLt, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Cordell, Okla. 

DeAR Mr. Hvcti: Kiwash Electric Cooperative, Inc., serves electricity to farm- 
steads located in parts of Washita, Custer, Kiowa, and Dewey Counties. 

We are very concerned about the loss of farmers who resided in the area 
served by our cooperative. Since January 1953 we have lost 452 farm members. 
At present the cooperative has 1,200 services not now being used, which is at 
least 600 above the normal for a cooperative of this size. 

Due mainly to the loss of farmers, our cooperative was forced to increase the 
retail rates for electricity because principal and interest payments must be paid 
for these services not used. 

On many occasions I have asked the farmer who is now leaving our area why 
he is moving away. I always get this answer, “I do not have enough acres of 
land to cultivate on my family-size farm to pay my expenses and support my 
family.” 

I think that this is a very serious condition not only for our cooperative but 
also for our businessmen, for schools, churches, and community life. I am 
hopeful that a permanent type of program will be developed for the family-size 
farms which should encourage the farmer to remain tilling the soil, which is the 
very thing he wants to do. 

I believe that, if this could be done on a unit-production basis and not on the 
acre basis—and keep in mind that the family-size farm is the one that is now 
being hurt by the present program—that many of these small farms will be 
occupied by the people who want to remain on the farm. 

This problem is of much concern to the trustees, members, and management 
of Kiwash Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

I appreciate your assistance and interest in development of a permanent agri- 
culture program which will encourage the farmer, and especially the operator 
of the family-size farm. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in the past, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
KIWASH ELectric CooPERATIVE, INC., 
P. BE. DUNKLEBERGER, Manager. 


First NatTIonan BANK IN CORDELL, 
Cordell, Okla., February 28, 1956. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cordell, Okla. 

GENTLEMEN: The officers and directors of this bank wish to take this means 
of expressing their thoughts in connection with the loss of our local farm 
population. 

Those who are leaving the farm are almost all small farmers who have farmed 
80 to 160 acres of ground and have found it impossible to support ther families 
on the low acreage allotments for the cash crops of grain and cotton with low- 
commodity prices. 

A small farmer must have approximately the same investment in machinery 
and tools as one who tills 2 to 3 times as much soil. Young men find it very 
hard to get a start in the business of farming since they cannot compete with 
established larger farmers in the purchase of land, yet must buy equipment cost- 
ing many thousands of dollars to handle a small acreage as tenants. Conse- 
quently, many of these farm-reared young men, many college trained in the 
science of agriculture, drift to the larger centers and find work in other fields. 

Many plans have been suggested to overcome these difficulties such as a high 
parity percentage, unit of production basis allowing a given number of bushels 
of grain or bales of cotton to be produced which would assure cost of production 
plus a fair profit before regulation and many others. 

Until a satisfactory permanent solution is found, it is imperative that a hold- 
the-line agricultural program be worked out that will make the small farmer’s 
position tenable so that his experience and training will not be lost. 

Yours very truly, 


I, L. Hutt, President. 
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THE FarRMERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Cordell, Okla., February 29, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

GENTLEMEN ; The farm program that is confronting Congress at this time is a 
complex problem, and it is no less complicated to the individual farmer than it 
is to Congress. However, the writer will attempt to convey the thinking of the 
average farmer of this community in regard to the proper comparison for price 
and the allotment of acres for production of wheat and cotton, which are the 
major crops of this section of the country. 

The most disastrous phase of our farm problem is the fact that we have never 
had a farm program that has been conducive to family-unit farming. We are 
losing our farm population on an alarming rate because it is impossible for a 
farmer to make a living on a quarter or, in some instances, a half section of 
land under the present allotment and support-price program. 

Ninety percent of parity is a very reasonable support on wheat and cotton, 
when we compare the income of the farmer, which has decreased by 13 percent 
during 1955 alone, and the fact that the income derived from all other phases 
of our economy has risen from 3 to an extreme of 30 percent during the same 
period. However, this in itself is not the solution of the farm problem. A re- 
allotment of production acres needs to be made to assure the small farmer a 
chance for enough income for existence and a maximum amount of loan to each 
individual that is low enough that it would be more conducive to small unit 
farming rather than making a big operator bigger. 

This plan would rehabilitate our farm families because it would bring about 
the necessity by large operators to rent out portions of their land, rather than 
buying more to faym themselves. This plan would not increase production. 

It is a known fact that the continual squeezing of farm income will be dis- 
astrous to our economy. History records that every recession or depression has 
been preceded by a loss of several years’ buying power and income to the farm 
elements of our people and should be safeguarded against to prevent a catas- 
trophe such as we went through during the thirties. 

It is hoped that Mr. Hulin and Mr. Terry by appearing before the farm com- 
mittees of Congress will help bring about a farm program that is equitable and 
fair to everyone concerned. They are representing us in this matter because we 
think that ideas of improvement of the farm problem can best be made by first- 
hand’information from the grassroots. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry Hinton, Cashier. 


oe 


THE CoRDELL NATIONAL BANK, 
Cordell, Okla., February 29, 1956. 
Mr. Hariey HULL, 
President, Cordell Chamber of Commerce, 
Cordell, Okla. 


Dear Mr. Hutt: I would like to thank you for asking my opinion on the current 
farm problem. I personally feel that some positive action must be taken in the 
immediate future to assure a healthy farm economy. I feel that too little atten- 
tion has been given to the family-size farm (160 acres or less), which comprises 
around 60 percent of this county’s farms. The farmers of these smaller farms 
are caught in a cost-price squeeze and are unable under present-day-market 
conditions to have an equal standard of living as compared to their urban 
neighbors. 

I feel that there should be a definite change in our present farm program so as 
to immediately bolster farm prices and income. I think that parity on farm 
products should be raised to a more equitable comparison with the cost-of-living 
index. I think that more bartering agreements could be reached in our foreign- 
aid program which would help eliminate part of our farm surplus. In other 
words, I think that in a lot of cases we could deal in wheat, cotton, and dairy 
products instead of an actual cash outlay for foreign aid. 

My last opinion deals with the so-called farm population, which many people 
think is just around 22 million people, but they are forgetting that there are many 
towns such as ours and larger which are directly dependent on the farm economy 
and that these many millions of additional people are just as vitally concerned 
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with a satisfactory farm income as the farmers themselves. In other words the 
business of our local merchants is directly tied with the financial well-being of 
our farm friends. 
Yours very truly, 
Frank G. Kiiewer, JR, 
Vice President. 





WASHITA COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CORDELL, OKLA. 


Number of stockholders of the Washita Co-op Association up to date is 470. 
Number of farmers that produce 1,000 bushels of wheat or under for the season 


of 1955 was 366. 
Number of farmers that produce 1,000 to 2,000 bushels of wheat for the same 


season was 72. 
Number of farmers that produce 2,000 bushels of wheat or over for the same 


season was 4. 


x 








